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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

Here is a book for those who would explore the thought currents which 
are agitating m3Tiads of minds to-day. Not one of the social movements 
here surveyed is small or ineffectual ; the least of them stirs the hearts of 
several millions of our fellows. Indeed, it is safe to say that these move- 
ments should be credited with much of the difference in the outlook of 
the masses of men to-day and in 1870. If any social phenomena deserve 
attention, surely these immense Gulf Streams of human aspiration and 
effort deserve attention. To question the worth-whileness of college stu- 
dents’ becoming acquainted with movements of such magnitude and power 
betrays a queer idea of what should constitute a liberal education. 

Our author is an honest guide to these great social movements. He 
summons the doughtiest combatants on both sides — critics as well as 
champions — and lets them fight it out in the presence of the reader. If it is 
not educative for one to follow such tlirust and parry, then 1 should like 
to know what h educative. No doubt Professor Davis has a definite social 
pliilosophy and program of his own, but it is plain that he is not bent on 
“putting it over” in this book. Conscientiously he limits his role to giving 
the setting of each several movement, pruning away the falsehoods and 
misconceptions which hinder one seeing just what are the issues involved, 
and suggesting what significance il may hold for our own society. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 
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METHOD OF USING THE VOLUME 

This is the first textbook on modern social movements to be published 
in America. It presents certain outstanding European social developments 
and suggests certain of their effects on American life. Instead of trying 
to give a predigested outline of events and forces, it rather presents 
material to which the student should turn in order that he may construct 
for himself a picture of each movement. The aim is to nialce the student 
“muscular of mind,” to help him think rather than to take over ready- 
made pattern ideas about each social theory. With this in view, at the 
start of each section is a series of questions, which the student must 
answer in writing. Obviously, every student may not be able to answer 
all. The teacher should select the ones which he wishes his particular class 
to consider. Some may find it advisable to require that every student 
answer all the questions, others may find it more satisfactory to divide the 
class and the questions into two or more groups. Still other teachers may 
wish to develop new questions not now listed. 

After the student has once been assigned his task, he can go anywhere 
for his material, but in most cases he would normally turn to the text first 
of all. As he reads, he would be asking himself how far it throws light 
on any of the questions. Later he may desire to go outside the text to other 
material referred to in the bibliography. After or during his reading he 
should prepare a paper answering the questions on each movement, the 
class then taking up the answers in open session. Naturally, different stu- 
dents will have differing answers, which will give opportunity for teaclier 
and class to weigh the validity of the “facts” presented. In some cases the 
conclusion may well be that there are differing truths and no one clear 
picture. 

The method which I have followed in my class-room has been to take 
up each movement successively, starting with Utopias and ending with the 
outlawry of war. While we are discussing one movement in class the stu- 
dent is studying the next. At the start he is immediately assigned the task 
of preparing answers to the questions on socialism. No written report on 
Utopias is required. I lecture while the class is preparing its first written 
report on socialism. This work is completed and handed in before the 
discussion of socialism begins. At the end of the semester the entire note- 

ix 
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book is called in for inspection. The student must include his uiiginal 
paper on each movement, together with additions and comments following 
the discussion. As a result of using this method I have found that the 
students have mastered the principles and history of each movement very 
much better than is possible in a mere lecture course. They are, further- 
more, much more familiar with bibliographical material. The students 
themselves are required to prepare a bibliography of the latest available 
books on one of the movements. This is excellent training and is an invalu- 
able part of the course. Many students are relatively unfamiliar with 
modern library aids, even such familiar ones as Public Affairs Information 
Service, Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, The Industrial Arts 
Index, International Index to Periodicals, A. L. A. Index to General 
Literature, Subject Index to Periodicals, Book Review Digest and the 
United States Catalogue. 

We have devoted somewhat more space to communism than to any 
other movement because it is the most radical challenge to existing social 
structure in the world to-day. At many points it is diametrically opposed 
to values wliich over a long period of time humanity has held valid. Fur- 
thermore, it is the only movement controlling one-sixth of the land surface 
of the earth and which has a genuine opportunity to weave its theories 
into the social fabric. In Great Britain, although the Labor Party is in 
office, it is in a minority position and can stay in power only on the suffer- 
ance of one of the other political parties. 

To those who want a tabloid summary of every social movement and 
an array of sweeping generalizations and conclusions this book will be 
disappointing. The author believes that a scientific textbook should en- 
deavor to give the student not “sugar-coated pills” but source materials 
and training in the use of a technique by which he can learn to appraise 
facts for himself. This demands care in weighing the sources, an analysis 
of the arguments and data presented. It also means that the student must 
think for himself. No mere memorization of textbook conclusions will be 
possible. It furthermore means that there are no clear, simple formulas 
to explain each social movement, but a mosaic of positive and negative 
forces which in their complexity leave many unsolved problems. 

OTJR OWN ATTITUDES 

No individual can hope to approach fundamental group movements 
making towards the welfare or destruction of the group life without to 
some extent being influenced by his own stereotypes or emotional valua- 
tions, which tend to tinge his mind with prejudice rather than to make of 
it a clear, reasoning instrument We know that, were we living five hun- 
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drecl years ago under a monarchial form of government, we would lend 
to defend monarchy, if we were living in the South one hundred years 
ago, we would tend to defend slavery. The following appraisal of popular 
opinion about the French Revolution as contrasted with the Napoleonic 
Wars, by the famous sociologist Spencer in his The Study of Sociology, 
is illustrative of what needs to be done now. Have we advanced as far 
as Spencer in comparing such contemporary events as the World War and 
the Russian Revolution ? 


“And when the mortality on both sides by death in battle, by wounds, and 
by disease, throughout the Napoleonic campaigns, is summed up, it exceeds at 
the lowest computation two millions. And all tliis slaughter, all this suffering, 
all this devastation, was gone through because one man had a restless desire 
to be despot over all men. 

"What has been drought and felt in England about the two sets of events 
above contrasted, and about the actors in them? The bloodshed of the Revolu- 
tion has been spoken of with words of horror; and for those who wrought it 
there has been unqualified hate. About the enormously greater bloodshed which 
these wars of the Consulate and the Empire entailed, little or no horror is 
expressed; while the feeling towards the modern Attila who was guilty of this 
bloodshed, is shown by decorating rooms with portraits and busts of him. See 
the beliefs which these respective feelings imply : — 


The French Revolution 

“Over ten thousand deaths we may 
fitly shudder and lament. 

“As the ten thousand were slain be- 
cause of the tyrannies, cruelties, and 
treacheries, committed by them or 
their class, their deaths are very piti- 
able. 

“The sufferings of the ten thousand 
and of their relatives, who expiated 
their own misdeeds and the misdeeds 
of their class, may fitly form subjects 
for heart-rending stories and pathetic 
pictures. 

"That despair and the indignation 
of a betrayed people brought about 
this slaughter of ten thousand, makes 
the atrocity without palliation. 


The Napoleonic Wars 

“Two million deaths call for no 
shuddering or lamentation. 

“As the two millions, innocent of 
offence, were taken by force from 
classes already oppressed and impov- 
erished, the slaughter of them need 
excite no pity. 

“There is nothing heart-rending in 
the sufferings of the two millions who 
died for no crimes of their own or 
their class ; nor is there anything pa- 
thetic in the fates of the families 
throughout Europe, from which the 
two millions were taken. 

“That one vile man’s lust of power 
was gratified through the deaths of 
the two millions, greatly palliates the 
sacrifice of them. 
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“These are the antithetical propositions tacitly implied in the opinion that 
have been current in England about the Fiench Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars.” ' 

We must make due allowance for the bias of the particular culture in 
which we live. For instance, since we have been immersed in a social order 
which stresses individualism and material values, we must particularly 
guard ourselves against giving undue weight to these factors m appraising 
a movement. In order to biing out these prejudices at the start, it may be 
advisable to ask the class at its first session to define in writing such terms 
as socialism and communism. Of a course such as this, one great object 
should be that it may help us through the clash of differing opinions to 
see more clearly our own partiatlar prejudices. Our only concern should 
be to follow truth no matter where it leads. We seek to appraise each 
movement, to know its major aspects, to weigh its positive and negative 
factors. It would be well for the class to consider the following character- 
istics of the scientific mind before undertaking this study. 

The Scientific Mind Is: 

1. Sincere and open. 

2. Objective— conclusion determined by intellect and reason, not by 
personal interest. 

3. Curious — alert in search of truth. 

4. Factually informed. 

5. Critical of popular judgments and standards unless they conform 
with reasoned facts. 

6 . Independent — constructively imaginative. 

7. Tolerant. 

8- Industrious and persistent. 

9. Fearless in following facts. 

10. Courageous in supporting scientific results. 

Not only are bur own attitudes important, but we should know so far 
as possible the background and bias of those on whose evidence we rely 
to form our judgments. In this volume the author has placed in the 
Appendix a brief biographical sketch about each writer who has been 
extensively quoted. 

SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

This coutse presupposes a background of at least elementary sociology. 
If the student has not had this, he should read some standard work on 
^Spencer, Herbert, The Siitd:/ of Sociology, p. 158. 
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the subject. Throughout our treatment we shall assume that students are 
familiar with the sociological forces in our historical development, with 
the geographic forces conditioning society, with the major laws of biologic 
development, with the psychologic foundations of group life, with our 
cultural heritage, and with the factors and processes in social organization. 

It is obvious that the author does not agree with all the viewpoints 
presented in this volume. Some are diametrically opposed to one another. 
The primary purpose is to help the student to think critically for himself. 
It is hoped that many students may be stimulated to read further in the 
books from which some of the quotations have been taken. 

I desire to express my appreciation to the authors and publishers who 
have so generously permitted the use of copyrighted material. I am also 
under obligation to H, W Odum, President of tbe American Sociological 
Society, for having read the manuscript; to E. A. Ross, Editor of this 
series, for his many constructive suggestions; and to many experts in 
each of the fields treated herein who have read parts of the manuscript 
and given their encouragement and approval. 

Jerome Davis 

Yale University 
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SOME SOCIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 




CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS 

I. WHY STUDY MODERN SOCIAL MOVEMENTS ? 

W E are living in an epoch of revolutionary change. Our population 
itself is shifting. The native stock is affected more than we realize by 
a tremendous aggregate of the foreign born who reproduce at a far more 
rapid rate than the native born. The Negro has been rising out of a 
servile class into one that demands equal opportunity. Increasing num- 
bers are moving North and competing with white workers for factory 
positions. The frontier has disappeared; there is no more free land, and 
tenancy is on the increase. There has been a tidal drift toward the city, 
and with the machine process has come increasing change in home life 
and class stratification. 

Dr. E. A. Ross of Wisconsin long ago pointed out that in some measure 
we have class control rather than social control. He defines this as “the 
exercise of power by a parasitic class in its own interest.” ^ 

This technique is as old as history but to-day it is being expressed 
through so many new channels that we often fail to recognize it. The 
press, the radio, television, even the airplane are now among the in- 
struments of control. In an era of such bewildering change our social 
structure must be constantly in process of re-adaptation to keep pace with 
its swiftly changing material culture. In an epoch which has already seen 
two Labor governments in power in Great Britain and a Communistic 
state in Russia, no valid excuse can longer be offered for not studying 
the social movements which have changed the conditions of life for 
millions of people in our own day, Iti fact, social movements which op- 
pose the current conventional pattern of social organization have in the 
past reshaped our civilization. No matter what our occupation, we shall 
be influenced, either consciously or miconsciously, by some of these move- 
ments. We ought to know something about them. Let us briefly review 
some of the reasons why this is true. 

In the first place, history teaches us that many a nation has been 
profoundly affected, sometimes almost revolutionized, by foreign move- 
ments. Rome was conquered by a religion of Jewish origin, which we now 

*E. A. Boss, Social Control, p. 376, 
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call Christianity. More recently, Japan was revolutionized by Western cul- 
ture. To-day the United States has not yet recovered from the limitless 
consequences of a world conflict, which was the product of European in- 
fluence. Perhaps there has been no single social event which has more 
profoundly affected the world in recent limes than the Communist experi- 
ment. and it has long left us cut off from official contacts with Russia. 
Ignorance of great social movements may profoundly affect the develop- 
ment of our country. Many American business men once opposed Work- 
men’s Compensation, a radical innovation brought to us from Europe. 
To-day it is accepted as absolutely essential to our industrial health. Had 
these business leaders been adequately infomred in college about its neces- 
sity, they might not have fought it. Should we not be as alert to achieve 
the best for America as the Japanese statesmen were to win the best of 
Western culture for their county? Japan not only studied the culture of 
the West but sent a commission around the world to copy all that seemed 
valuable to them. 

Most college graduates will be leaders in their community. They must 
deal with many kinds and classes of men. The individual is like an island ; 
in order to reach him it may be necessary to sail around and find the best 
landing place. To deal with men we must understand in wliat they are 
interested. The industrial executive who has never studied Socialism and 
the Labor movement is handicapped in dealing with his working force. 
We must meet men on the ground floor where they are. 

In the second place, our world society is now so small that all nations 
are closely interdependent. The cable, the radio, and the airplane have 
bound us into a world which in point of time is far smaller than was 
the United States at the foundation of our republic. 

The international problems which now confront us are somewhat 
analogous to what our interstate problems once were. Some movements 
abroad are doubtless more important, so far as the welfare of the United 
States is concerned, ■'than many movements within our own country. Our 
welfare and economic prosperity are bound up inextricably with that of 
other nations. 

In the third place, the old order has partially failed and we must be on 
the lookout for a pattern for the now. Naturally, much can be said in 
favor of our present social structure. We commonly think of America 

"prosperous”} we have a fairly good system of free education; except 
for the Negroes in the South, practicajly every one has the vote ; and we 
are religious, or at lea^ there is a multitudinous variety of churches. 
It is unnecessary to recite all the advantages of our native country; we 
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hear them on every hand. We do not as often stop, however, to consider 
and weigh the other side of the case. That there are also flaws in our 
American social order, every serious student must admit.-* 

For instance, it is claimed that our distribution of wealth is inequitable. 
One thousand Americans have a larger income than a million others. 
Twenty-nine one-hundredths of i per cent, pay 95 per cent, of the income 
tax and 82 per cent, have such a small revenue that they pay no income 
tax at all.® 

To cite another illustration, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, a former Republican 
Governor of Pennsylvania and a millionaire, has described the threat 
which he believes America faces from the power interests. He declares 
that forty-one big holding companies control 82 per cent, of the electric 
energy produced in the United States He says : 

“The sum total of these investigations and studies is the positive and well- 
supported conclusion that a nation-wide, organized, persistent, increasing move- 
ment to monopolize the electric power of these United Slates actually does exist. 

“There is an electric power monopoly. 

“Moreover, there is an electric power monopoly organized and financed, not 
for fair and efficient public service, but for ruthless exploitation, uninterrupted 
and unrestrained by anything approaching effective government intervention or 
control. 

“We need not be sui’prised that state and federal authorities have stood in 
awe before the gigantic nation-wide power monopoly, because beside it, as its 
creator, financial supporter, and master, stands the concentrated money power 
of the United States, which to-day is die dominating money power of the 
world. . . . 

"i. The monopoly has been created by financial inflation. 

“2. The financial inflation of tlie monopoly has been supported by extortion, 

“3. This inflation and extortion are made possible and perpetuated by the 
control of investments secured through the blacklisting of investment 
houses which may refuse to sell the monopoly’s inflated securities to the 
public. 

“4. Having forced its inflated securities on American investors, the monopoly 
now dodges behind these investors for protection against the arm of 
the law in much the same fashion that meaner elements of lawlessness, 
like common highwaymen, frequently have used their victims as shields 
against the bullets of policemen. . . . 

“Testimony before the Federal Trade Commission has disclosed subsidized 
reporters, subsidized editors, subsidized professors, subsidized governors, sub- 
sidized ex-governors and ex-senators, even a subsidized ambassador. 

* For an indictment of capitalism the student should turn to such books as : Davis, 
Labor Speaks for Itself; Tawney, Oiir Acquisitive Society; Webb, The Decay of 
Capitalist Civilisation; Ward, Our Economic Morality; and the Final Report of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations of the United States Senate. 

* Ogden Mills, Under-Secretary of thp Treasury, Literary Digest, April 16, 1927. 
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“The testimony also shows how the corruption funds of the power monopo- 
lists paid for propa^janda in nla,a■azinc^, in the movies, on the radio, in school 
textbooks, and even in government publications. 

“Never in the historj of America has there been another so widespread, 
so bold, and so unscrupulous plot to corrupt all sources of public information 
and public education.” ‘ 

Mr. Pinchot ends his report with these stinging words : 

“We have seen tlie electric monopoly pick out stale governments. We have 
seen it crack its wliip over state assemblies. We liave seen it with stupid arro- 
gance an<l consciencele.ss holdiiess conupt elections, and attempt to buy a seat 
in tlie United Slates Senate. We have seen it attempt to compel the United 
States Senate to deliver that purcliased seat. 

“We have seen it override the will of the people by its control over Con- 
gress. We have felt the application of its social pressure, its financial pressure, 
its political control. We have indisputable proof that the power banks, the power 
politicians, and the power monopolists are striving for nothing less than power 
dictatorship over the nation in all its paits. 

"A private state within the public state is bad enough. But a private super- 
state, overawing and dominating the state, is intolerable. 

“Do we care enough about the future of America to save it from such a 
private super-state of electric power giants ?” 

While the danger from our power interests is a real one, it should 
be possible, to overcome it. 

For example, in the eighties and nineties railroad officials had the 
power to make or break individual shippers, communities or industries 
through rate discrimination, yet the situation was adequately met. 

Legislation has largely remedied railroad evils. The arbitrary power 
of the railroad capitalists has been shorn away, yet they are permitted 
to receive “earnings” from their investments. In other words, we have a 
capitalism which has been greatly modified by democracy. Railroad regula- 
tion, factory acts, workmen’s compensation.s, immigration restrictions, pure 
food and drugs legislation, the Clayton Act, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the income tax, the taxation of inheritance have shackled or counter- 
balanced certain anti-social workings of private capitalism. 

Our labor legislation is limiting the factory owners’ exercise of ar- 
bitrary power over their workers while in no way trenching upon their 
right to receive a just return on the capital they supply. In the same way 
the Federal Trade Commission is suppressing practices which build up 
monopoly, though not calling in question the earning of profits under fair 
competition. 

■‘Gifford Pinchot, The Power Monopoly: Its Make-up and Its Menace (1929). 
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No one knows how far we can go in curtailing the oppressive powers 
of capitalism without depriving them of the elementary perquisites of 
ownership. Is it not possible for an intelligent and alert democracy to 
make private capitalism the servant rather than the master of society? 

Since it is commonly recognized that our economic order still has 
weaknesses and that some change is inevitable, should we not study con- 
structive plans for improvement before a catastrophe? This leads us in- 
escapably to an analysis of modern social movements, some of which are 
already in operation. Others are mere blue-prints of reforms which cer- 
tain social inventors or theorists are convinced will work. We do not need 
to accept their projects, but we would be foolish indeed not to examine 
them carefully. At some points they may have elements of advantage over 
certain features of the existing order. 

The chief aim of our analysis is to determine the truth about each 
movement. This means that we should try to analyze both positive and 
negative features. Whether or not a particular program or institution runs 
counter to current conventional practices or prejudices is not our con- 
cern. The reader must be guided solely by the facts about that program 
or institution. He must be alert to analyze the various conflicting positions 
as presented and to reach conclusions of his own in the light of the evi- 
dence. 

America Is a land which constantly seeks the latest and best in 
mechanical perfection. We do not rest content with the old. If there is 
any common fact in social development whicla is true, it is that we are 
living in a changing world. We should be acquainted with the most promis- 
ing suggestions for a better social order. Our economic and social struc- 
ture cannot stand still; the only question is. How, will it develop? An 
automobile manufacturer who ignored the mechanical advance of his 
competitors would soon be bankrupt. Similarly, Americans should weigh 
every new idea which is being tried out in the social and economic world. 
Without improvement a society retrogrades or decays. Now, it is new and 
foreign ideas which offer constructive change. The scientific study of 
cultural development proves this conclusively. Maitland says: “Rapidly 
progressing groups have been just those which have not worked out their 
own salvation, but have appropriated alien ideas.” How are we going to 
appropriate what is best, if we know nothing about the better? William 
James says, in answer to the question how to get original thought : “Ex- 
citements, new ideas, and efiort are what carries us over the dam.” The 
novel ideas unlock unused menial reservoirs. 
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II. THE CYCLE OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

Sociology teaches us that cultural development tends to harden into in- 
stitutions. These institutions evidently do not meet the needs of a chang- 
ing society. They must, therefore, either be reshaped, or an explosion — ■ 
which we call a revolution — lakes place. The tendency is for those in author- 
ity to support an e.xisting institution, even after it has become fossilized. 
If the institution is flexible enough to jjermit of modification and adapta- 
tion, it will .survive over a long period of time. This has proved true of 
the church and of the home. On the other hand, from time to time in- 
stitutions have been broken up because they did not adapt themselves 
quickly enough to changes which had already taken place in the minds 
of the people who were supposed to submit to institutional control. A ter- 
rible example of this is the system of the Tsar’s autocracy in Russia. 
It refused to change quickly, and was ultimately annihilated. Groups tend 
to react because of (a) their historical traditions; (b) their geographical 
setting; (c) their biological inheritance; (d) their psychological founda- 
tion; (e) their cultural inheritance; and (f) their organized pattern of 
social thought and endeavor. 

These modern social movements are reactions on the part of in- 
dividuals and groups to unsatisfactory conditions in the social life. There 
is a maladjustment which causes mental and social friction, and the move- 
ment develops as an effort to bring about harmony. It is easy to imder- 
stand this by a parallel in individual experience. If we are sitting near 
a radiator which becomes too warm, we either turn the radiator off and 
open the window, or move away. If the room were closed, the door locked, 
and the temperature kept rising, we would break the door or smash the 
window. Unfortunately, it is not so easy to change social situations. If 
an entire group in the population is being exploited economically, it may 
react by accepting a socialistic philosophy. It may then be persecuted by 
those whose power or economic advantage is threatened. 

Every social movement tends to traverse a cycle of change. First of all, 
there arises a tangible need, and some individual or group begins to voice 
this need more or less publicly. Second, propaganda and agitation result. 
Third, there follows a growing consciousness of this need in a small or 
large group. Fourth, they organize. Fifth, concerted action and strong 
leadership develop and new converts are won. Sixth, if the movement is 
successful it becomes institutionalized— -becomes the pattern of the ma- 
jority> and group control sets in. Any one who does not conform to the 
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new pattern code is disciplined. Seventh, eventually bureaucracy, inflexi- 
bility, and reaction become dominant. When this occurs some one usually 
feels a new need and either the institution changes to meet that need or in 
time it is superseded. This cycle could be applied to the movement' for the 
abolition of slavery or to the prohibition drive in our own country. It may 
be asked why institutions tend to become fossilized. It is because they 
are products of the past. The very function of an Institution is to give 
stability to society. Institutions are like the great steel beams and giant metal 
ribs of an ocean liner. They knit our social life togctlier. Leaders of in- 
stitutions are usually prosperous and comfortable once their goal is 
achieved; inevitably they tend to conservatism and reaction. This attitude 
of theirs is reinforced by the natural conservatism of the common people 
and of the dominant group. Neither will lightly jeopardize present welfare 
for a radical change. Furthennore, the institution, through its control of 
the mediums of thought and expression, consciously tries to inculcate an 
attitude of loyalty and pride towards the institution, which further con- 
serves and preserves that institution. As a concrete cycle of institutional 
growth and decay, consider the example of the Russian Church. 

The Cycle of Social Movements as Illustrated by the Russian Church 

A need for a better religion is felt. This need emerges 
and gains expression. 

Forces begin to group themselves to meet the need 
There is a slow infiltration of Christianity. In the tenth 
century, Vladimir, the Tsar, welcomes representatives of 
various religions. 

The Tsar is most favorably impressed by the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Vladimir accepts the Greek faith in 
988 A.D. and smashes the idols. 

The Russian Church becomes part of the Greek system 
with the ranking of a Metropolitan Church. The institution 
hardens into set lines and firm traditions. 


In 1588 full autonomy is granted to the Russian Church 
and a Patriarch is established in Moscow. 
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B glijllg n In 1721 an ecclesiastical body is appointed by the Tsar 

^|[r“ which is supreme over the Church. It is under the domi- 

||J nation of the Tsar. 
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From 1900 to 1917 a new-felt need arises. The educated 
classes want a religion that does not violate their intelli- 
gence. Tlie masses demand a church that will give them 
genuine social service. 


8. liSlsi 

i 



The revolution occurs. The church is separated from 
the slate. 


9. 



There is either a complete breakup of the institutional 
Greek Orthodox Church or it readapts itself to the new 
needs. 


10. 
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chunch. 


If a complete breakdown of the institutional church 
occurs, the cycle is complete and a new-felt need starts a 
new institution on its way. 


Now an institution such as a church is only part of a larger process 
which follows much the same cycle. In the movement of Communism, for 
instance, we shall see that the same steps were taken. Communism, how- 
ever, not only wanted to change one institution, it wanted to revolutionize 
nearly every one of the prevalent institutions of the day; consequently 
it met with terrific opposition and is not yet in adjustment with the rest 
of the world. 

In social life it is impossible to change the political and economic life 
instantaneously. Consequently, from time to time leaders of thought have 
sprung up who draw blue-prints of a way of life which they believe will 
cure existing defects. Men who have had ability to draw such untried 
blue-prints, we call Utopians. The ancient Hebrew prophets are examples 
of early Utopian thinkers. 


III. SOCIAL CONTROL AND SOQAL MOVEMENTS 

The studait should be on the alert to sift out the social-psychologic 
methods utilized by each social movement to control its followers. To 
study these in detail would require a course in itself ; but the thoughtful 
reader can use the chapters which follow as laboratory material. Here, 
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if he will, he can observe at first hand the methods which have actually 
been used and are beings used to-day. These fall under at least four gen- 
eral categories : winning, rewarding, legalizing, and punishing. 

First, there are the methods of persuasion, propaganda, and social 
pressure. These techniques are always used by a minority movement be- 
fore it attains respectability and dominance. The familiar expression, 
“boring from within,” is merely a popular wording of this form of con- 
trol. Once a movement has become established it continues to use these 
methods with even gi'eater eflFect. In both Italy and Russia there has been 
an extensive use of propaganda. We see the same technique in every social 
movement in the United States, and the vested interests are masters in 
using its many fonns, from advertising to the “public relations expert.” 

Second, there are the methods of flattery, playing on the prejudices 
of people, praise, and social distinction. Every revolutionist flatters the 
people. Many liberal and radical sodal movements do not use, to any 
great extent, large monetary rewards for supporters, but praise and social 
distinction are fi'ccly given. Oftentimes position and power are effective 
compensations which spur to achievement, even without financial return. 

Tlrird, stidngent rules are enacted. A social movement, whether co- 
operative or soviet, usually adopts rules of procedure which bind its 
members to use the approved methods of success. Followers are obligated 
to wallc along the orthodox path. Deviations excite suspicion and are 
usually punished. 

Fourth, there is the castigating of opponents, thi'eatening, expelling, 
exiling, imprisoning, and shooting those who are considered dangerous. 
New social movements are rich in the use of oppi-obrious names and labels 
for opponents, and threats are freely made against them. Backsliders or 
those who differ radically from the majority are expelled. Once a move- 
ment becomes dominant and controls a country, it quite often adopts the 
method of imprisonment or execution for its opponent. 

This classification is by no means exhaustive. The reader may omit 
from it or add to it, and endeavor to ascertain to what extent each 
movement has made and is making use of these methods. 

Dr. Ross has dearly stated some standards of social control which 
would be sociologically valid.® The reader should ask how far these hold 
for the movements under review. 

I. Each increment of social interference should bring more benefit 
to persons as members of sodety than it entails inconvenience to per- 
sons as individuals. 

* See E. A, Ross, Social Control^ pp. 4x9-423. 
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2. Social interference should not lightly excite against itself the pas- 
sion for liberty, 

3. Social interference should respect the sentiments that are the sup- 
port of natural order. 

4. Social interference should not be so paternal as to check the self- 
extinction of the morally ill-constituted. 

5. Social interference should not so limit the struggle for existence as 
to nullify the selective process. 

IV. LEADERSHIP 

In a work on social movements the reader has an excellent opportunity 
to study the interaction between the leader and his followers. 

We might divide theories of leadership under five headings. First, 
the great man theory. Thomas Carlyle in his Heroes and Hero-Worship 
maintains tliat nearly all social change is the result of exceptional in- 
dividuals. He says: “As I take it, Univeisal History, the history of wliat 
man has accomplished in this world, is at bottom the History of the Great 
Men who have worked here. They were the leaders of men, these great 
ones; the modellers, the patterners and in a wide sense the creators of 
whatever the general mass of men contrived to do or to attain ; all things 
that we see standing accomplished in the world are properly the outer 
material result, the practical realization and embodiment, of thoughts that 
dwelt in the Great Men sent into the world ; the soul of the whole world’s 
history, it may just be considered, were the history of these.” Various 
advocates of the one-man theory have stressed different factors which 
are responsible for leadership. Carlyle might be said to have stressed 
the metaphysical side. A good many others emphasize biological causa- 
tion. According to them, the great man is the result of a very rare com- 
bination of hereditary factors which, joined together in the right propor- 
tion, create the great leader. Others have stressed the psychological 
aspects of the creation of leadership. All of these different theorists agree 
in ascribing tremendous importance to the great leader and cite such 
examples as Luther, Cromwell, Napoleon, Washington, and Lincoln. 

On the other hand, there is a group of sociologists who stress the mass 
theory of leadership. According to them, the leader embodies the idea 
which the mass is thinking. If one great leader had not existed, some other 
would have developed. He is the embodiment of the desires and aspira- 
tioia of the masses and they fix on him a sort of hero-worship, Everett 
Dean Martin claims that the masses identify themselves with their leader 
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and hence gel personal satisfaction out of his achievement. Freud main- 
tains that the leader is a sort of “father complex” in the minds of his 
followers. 

In the third place, there is the theory that the leader is the product of 
group circumstances. Spencer says: “If it be a fact that the great man 
may modify his nation m its structure and actions, it is also a fact that 
there must have been those antecedent modifications constituting national 
progress before he could be involved. Before he can re-make his society, 
his society must make him, so that all those changes of which he is the 
proximate initiator have their chief causes in the generations he descended 
from. If there is to be anyting like a real explanation of these changes, 
it must be sought in that aggregate of conditions out of which both he and 
they have arisen.” It is at once plain to students of social progress that 
in any case part of the achievement of a leader is due to events beyond his 
control. To talce illustrations from contemporary life, Woodrow Wilson 
could never have been the creator of The League of Nations had it not 
been tor the World War, for which he was not responsible. In all proba- 
bility, Lenin would never have assumed power in Russia and made history 
had it not been for the world conflict. The theory of Socialists and Com- 
munists is that the leader is of far less importance than the economic 
situation. If one leader disappears anotlier is produced by the force of 
circumstances. 

A fourth theory is that the leader is to some extent determined by his 
goal or aim. If he has an aim which is distinctive or unusual he is more 
apt to achieve success. It is only because he has some distinctive aim or 
goal that he is able to hold the mass. 

In preference to any of these the writer would posit a theory some- 
what a synthesis of the four, — ^that a leader is, to be sure, partly the prod- 
uct of biological forces, partly the product of a fiction in the minds of his 
followers, partly the product of group ciratmstances and his own distinctive 
aim, but also that his leadership depends on the achievement he is able to 
make. Wc might call this the DYNAMIC ACHIEVEMENT theory. 
Every act which the individual thinks successful is itself a stimulus to 
further action in the same direction. Winning a game in any athletic 
activity tends to act as a stimulus toward further activity and skill in the 
same direction. Thus "successful" activity itself sets up a drive toward 
further success. To apply this to a social movement, consider the potential 
revolutionist. Propaganda may lead to prison, but if that is one test of suc- 
cess in his mind, this achievement will create a further drive to further 
revolutionary activity. 
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The leader then is a complex synthesis of a variety of social and in- 
dividual forces. Among these luck has its part.” A man may play an in- 
significant part on a football team. In some one game the ball happens to 
come his way and he makes a fifty yard run for a touchdown. He becomes 
a hero. He had to have sufficient ability to make the football team, but the 
outstanding glory and honor which came to him is a matter of luck. 
Similarly in social movomcnts it is probable that luck plays a part. Lenin 
or Mussolini might never have achieved world importance had it not been 
for the ])ecuhar combination of circumstances which enabled them to have 
good luck. This does not mean to say that all the other factors mentioned 
did not play a part. It is probable that leadership is the result of all the fac- 
tors which we have mentioned. Each reader should study the leaders of the 
various social movements to determine for himself what are the particular 
causative factors which produced them. We shall return to the subject of 
leadership in a later section. 

QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT 

Every reader should formulate for himself sociological tests for each move- 
ment These might include, among others: 

1. Does the movement place human rights and values above property rights? 

2. Does it actually provide more economic well-being for the overwhelming 
majority of the people? 

3. How far do the leaders simulate every trait which will win popular social 
approval in order to steal prestige and win power for selfish purposes ? 

4. Does the movement allow sufficiently for individual differences ? Are new 
categories for individuals and groups being created on the basis of ability, 
need, service, and social value? 

5. Is the principle of balance operative, — ^that is, does “each social element 
share according to the intelligence and public spirit of its members” ? 

6 . Is control in the hands of a small few who operate selfishly for their own 
benefit rather than the public weal? Is dictatorship necessary? 

7. Is freedom of speech, of the press and assembly maintained so that evils 
may be eliminated? 

8. Could you prepare a balance sheet appraising the strength and weakness 
of each movement? 

‘Leon Trotsky in My Life (1930) maintains that the historical process is usually a 
refraction of historic law through the accidental. He maintains that his loss of power 
in Russia was partly due to illness contracted while hunting. 
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QUESTIONS ON UTOPIAS 

1. Do you consider that, on the whole, Utopias have helped more than in- 
jured social development? Why? Be specific. 

2. How do you account for the fact that modern Americans have written 
few Utopias? 

3. In what particulars have Utopian writers predicted changes that have 
actually been realized in the last hundred years? 

4. Do you see any significance in the fact that Utopians so generally have 
a social emphasis ? 



I. THE CAUSE OF UTOPIAS 


A S WE have already noted, whenever men feel dissatisfied with contem- 
porary conditions they seek change. When men of culture and intelli- 
gence sense maladjustment about them, they sometimes try to construct 
a blue-print of an ideal social state. They usually employ the device of 
portraying their Utopia in story or dialogue form. 

II. SOCIOLOGICAL LIMITATIONS OF UTOPIAS 

Sir Thomas More coined the word “Utopia.” He described, in the 
words of Raphael Hythlodaye, a returned navigator, the state of ideal 
perfection attained by the inhabitants of a mythical island on the other 
side of the world. He called his fancy “Utopia.” “nowhere.” But, he said, 
should it be achieved, it would be “Eutopia," — “the good place.” The two 
words make a good definition of Utopia: the ideal place which does not 
exist. 

Since More’s time, any proposal for an ideal social order which has 
not been demonstrated practical has been called Utopia. The creators of 
Utopias are a strange mixture, — ^novelists, artists, scientists, statesmen, 
educators, and even amateurs. Now, while the Utopian is always dissatis- 
fied with the present order and is visioning an ideal order, it is impossible 
for him to speak except through the language of the order which he knows. 
He talks about wltat the government should be, how the economic order 
should be nan, how the home should be changed, about art, religion, and 
education. He describes everything in familiar terms, albeit with a radical 
reshaping. The reason for this is that the thought of the individual is 
limited by the social psychologic patterns of the social order in which he 
grew up. It is therefore true that in almost every case more characteristics 
of a perfected Utopia are drawn from the old order than from the new. 
(Plato’s Republic was one of the earlier attempts.) The Utopian tries to 
discover precisely what justice for the individual would mean ; but justice 
can be found only in a highly perfected organization. Therefore the blue- 
print of a social order must be made, in order to arrive at the goal of 
justice. The description of the new order takes considerable time and 
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is actually far more important in the final analysis, than the goal of in- 
dividual justice. It is interesting to note that even in his age Plato had 
arrived at the conclusion that wealth and poverty were twin evils. 

The permanent ethical rallies of Utopias will be dealt with later. What 
were their failures? Ohriously they could not have a perfect social per- 
spective. They were all limited by their epochs flow far would you say 
the following could be considered limitations of the Utopians? 

1. They trusted too much in the establishment of a perfect experiment 
in the midst of an old order, a thing impossible of achievement. 

2. They tried to inaugurate a jierfect system, forgetful that any social 
order must be constructed by inuxirfect human instruments. 

3. They failed to premise the existing order. 

4. They depended too strongly on assistance from beneficiaries of the 
existing order. 

5. They did not accord due importance to the natural thirst for self- 
individuation and for personal property. 

6. They did not sufficiently realize the power of protest in effecting re- 
forms. 

7. They were too doctrinaire, believing their particular “cure-all” per- 
fect. They let their desires inn away with their sense of reality. 

8. To a large extent they desired to reconstruct society from too limited 
an angle. They made it too easy. They were one-sided. 

9. They did not talce into account sufficiently the relativity of social 
attitude, No Utopian group can keep itself free from stimuli from with- 
out. Our own reactions and attitudes are partly determined by the attitudes 
we know to be held by others, even if they are hostile. A Utopian segrega- 
tion inevitably reacts on those within, and some among the number will 
weaken or desert to the old standards. All will be profoundly affected by 
them. 

10. They did not appreciate the necessity of a revolution of the heart, 
or of a transvaluation of values. 

11. They failed to realize that transition from the actual to the ideal 
can not be made without a bitter struggle between those interested in the 
current system and those interested in the ideal system. 

111 . SELECTIONS FROM UTOPIAS 

In order to catch the spirit of the various Utopias, let us look at a 
few flashes from several of them, although those who are deeply interested 
will want to read them in tlieir entirety. 
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I. Plato’s RelJublic : "the guardians” 

First of all let us consider Plato’s Republic. Plato lived from about 
428 to 347 B;C. The exact dates arc not known. Pie witnessed the death 
of his teacher, Socrates, and he knew the corruption and dangers of po- 
litical tyranny. Pie therefore decided to embody the criticisms of the exist- 
ing order in the form of an ideal political stale. 

In the ideal republic of Plato there will be neither rich nor poor. There 
arc three classes, the workers, the soldiers of defense ("guardians”), and 
the rulers. The rulers are forbidden to own any private propei'ty and ire 
supported by the rest of the citizens. Happiness for any one group is not 
to Ije purchased at the expense of the happiness of the whole state. Plato 
desired to get away from the jealousies and intrigues of family life, so he 
put forward the startling idea of having wives in common so that no one 
could say, "This is my child.” Tliis Communistic structure did not, however, 
include the artisans or workers nor did they have any share in the govern- 
ment. Considering that Plato lived before the time of Christ, we must 
recognize that, in spite of the impossibility of Coimnunism in the family, he 
was a remarkable thinker. The following extract will give an idea of 
The Republic. 

Consider then, I continued, whether the following plan is the right 
one for their lives and their dwellings, if they are to be of the character 
I have described. In the first place, no one should possess any private 
property, if it can possibly be avoided: secondly, no one should have a 
dwelling or storehouse into which all who please may not enter ; whatever 
necessaries are required by temperate and courageous men, who are trained 
to war, they should receive by regular appointment from their fellow-citi- 
zens, as wages for their services, and the amount should be such as to leave 
neither a surplus on the year’s consumption nor a deficit ; and they should 
attend common messes and live together as men do in a camp: as for 
gold and silver, we must tell them that they are in perpetual possession of 
a divine species of the precious metals placed in their souls by the gods 
themselves, and therefore have no need of the earthly ore; that in fact it 
would be profanation to pollute their spiritual riches by mixing them with 
the possession of moi*tal gold, because the world’s coinage has been the 
cause of countless impieties, whereas theirs is undefiled : therefore to them, 
as distinguished from the rest of the people, it is forbidden to handle or 
touch gold and .silver, or enter under the same roof with them, or to wear 
them on their dresses, or to drink out of the precious metals. If they follow 
these rules, they will be safe themselves and the saviours of the city : but 
whenever they come to possess lands, and houses, and money of their own, 
they will be householders and cultivators instead of guardians, and will 
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become hostile masters of their fellow-citizens rather than their allies ; and 
so they will spend their whole lives, hating and hated, plotting and plotting 
against, standing in more frequent and intense alarm of their enemies at 
home than of their enemies abroad; by which time they and the rest of the 
city will be ninning on the very brink of ruin. On all these accounts, I 
asked, shall we say that the foregoing is the right arrangement of the 
houses and other concerns of our guardians, and shall we legislate accord- 
ingly; or not? 

Yes, by all means, answered Glaucon. 

Here Adeimantus interposed, inquiring. Then what defence will you 
make, Socrates, if any one protests that you are not making the men of 
this class particularly happy? — ^when it is their own fault, too, if they are 
not ; for the city really belongs to them, and yet they derive no advantage 
from it, as others do, who own lands and build fine large houses, and 
furnish them in corresponding .style, and perform private sacrifices to the 
gods, and entertain their friends, and, in fact, as you said just now, possess 
gold and silver, and everything that is usually considered necessary to hap- 
piness; nay, they appear to be posted in the city, as it might be said, 
precisely like mercenary troops, wholly occupied’ in garrison duties. 

Yes, I said, and for this they are only fed, and do not receive pay in 
addition to their rations, like the rest, so that it will be out of their power 
to take any journeys on their own account, should they wish to do so, or 
to make presents to mistresses, or to lay out money in the gratification of 
any other desire, after the plan of those who are considered happy. These 
and many similar counts you leave out of the indictment. 

Well, said he, let us suppose these to be included in the charge. 

What defence then shall we make, say you ? 

Yes. 

By travelling the same road as before, we sliall find, I think, what 
to say. We shall reply that, though it would not surprise us, if even this 
class in the given circumstances were very happy, yet that our object in 
the construction of our state is not to make any one class preeminently 
happy, but to make the whole state as happy as it can be made. For we 
thought that in such a state we should be most likely to discover justice, 
as, on the other hand, in the worst-regulated state wc should be most 
likely to discover injustice, and that after having observed them we might 
decide the question we have been so long investigating. At present, we be- 
lieve we are forming the happy stale, not by selecting a few of its mem- 
bers and* malting them happy, but by making the whole so. Presently we 
shall examine a state of the opposite kind. Now, if some one came up to us 
while we were painting statues, and blamed us for not putting the most 
beautiful colours on the most beautiful parts of the body, because the eyes, 
being the most heautifiil part, were not painted purple, but black, we 
should think it a sufficient defence to reidy. Pray, sir, do not suppose tliat 
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we ought to make the eyes so beautiful as not to look like eyes, nor the 
other parts in like manner, but observe whether, by giving to every pan 
what properly belongs to it, we make the whole beauti ful. In the same way 
do not, in the present instance, compel us to attach to our guardians such n 
species of happiness as shall make them anything but guardiiins. For we 
are well aware that we might, on the same principle, clothe our cultivators 
in long robes, and put golden coronets on their heads, and bid them till the 
land at their pleasure ; and that we might stretch our potters at their ease 
on couches before the fire, to drink and make merry, placing the wheel by 
their side, with directions to ply their trade just so far as they should feel 
it agreeable; atid that we might dispense this kind of bliss to all the 
rest, so that the entire city might thus be happy. But give not .such advice 
to us: since, if we comply with your recommendation, the cultivator will 
be no cultivator, the potter no potter; nor will any of those professions, 
which make up a state, maintain its proper character. For the other occupa- 
tions it matters less: for in cobblers, incompetency and degeneracy and 
pretence without the reality, are not dangerous to a state: but when 
guardians of the laws and of the state are such in appearance only, and 
not in reality, you see that they radically destroy the whole state, as, on 
the other hand, they alone can create public prosperity and happiness. If 
then, while wc aim at making genuine guardians, who shall be as far as 
possible from doing mischief to the state, the supposed objector makes a 
class who would be cultivators and as it were jovial f casters at a holiday 
gathering, rather than citizens of a state, he vrill be describing something 
which is not a state. We should examine then whether our object in con- 
stituting our guardians should be to secure to them fhe greatest possible 
amount of happiness, or whether our duty, as regards happiness, is to see 
if our state as a whole enjoys it, persuading or compelling these our auxi- 
liaries and guardians to study only how to make themselves the best 
possible workmen at their own occupation, and treating all the rest in like 
manner, and thus, while the whole city grows and becomes prosperously 
organized, permitting each class to partake of as much happiness as the 
nature of the case allows to it. 

I think, he replied, that what you say is quite right. 

I wonder whether you will think the proposition that is sister to the 
last satisfactory also. 

What may that be? 

Consider whether the other craftsmen are similarly injured and spoiled 
by these agencies. 

What agencies do you mean ? 

Wealth, I said, and poverty. 

How so ? 

Thus : Do you think that a potter after he has grown rich will care to 
attend to his trade any longer? 
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Certainly not. 

But he will become more idle and careless than he was before? 

Yes, much more. 

Then does he not become a worse potter ? 

Yes, a much worse potter too. 

On the other hand, i f he is prevented by poverty from providing him- 
self with tools or any other requisite of his trade, he will produce inferior 
articles, and his sons or apprentices will not be taught their trade so well. 

Inevitably. 

Then both the.se conditions, riches and poverty, deteriorate the produc- 
tions of the artisans, and the artisans themselves. 

So it appears. 

Theia apparently we have found some other objects for the vigilance 
of our guardians, who must take every precaution that they may never 
evade their watch and steal into the city. 

What are these ? 

Wealth, I replied, and poverty; because the fontier produces luxury 
and idleness and innovation, and the latter, meanness and bad workman- 
ship as well as innovation. 


2. THOMAS more’s Utopia 

Almost two thousand years after Plato, in 1478, Thomas More was 
born. He was given the best educational advantages and became Lord 
Chancellor of England. In his boyhood he heard a great deal about voyages 
of discovery, and as he came to feel that England should become more 
socialized and humanized he embodied his ideas in the fanciful tale of a 
sailor who discovers the strange land of “nowhere,” or Utopia. In this 
story More attacked the English political life of his day and the institution 
of private property. On the island of Utopia every one had to work, but 
only for six hours a day. Every one had a voice in the government. More 
solved the difficulty of who was to do the disagreeable work by assign- 
ing it to all those who were convicted of crime. Practical education was 
prescribed for all children and those with special talents were freed from 
all work so that they could pursue specialized study. The goal of society 
was the greatest good to the greatest number. Some of the ideas make 
humorous reading to-day, as does the following selection although we must 
recognize that it may be because we happen to live in a cultural age of silver 
and gold. 

It is certain that all things appear incredible to us, in proportion as they 
differ from our own customs. But one who can judge aright, will not 
wonder to find, that since their constitution differs so much from ours. 
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their value of gold and silver should be measured by a very different 
standard; for since they have no ase for money among themselves, but 
keep it as a provision against events which seldom happen, and between 
which there are generally long intervening intervals; they value it no 
farther than it deserves, that is, in proportion to its use. So that it is plain, 
they must prefer iron either to gold or silver: for men can no more live 
without iron, than without fire or water; but nature has marked out no 
use for the other metals, so essential as not easily to be dispensed with. 
The folly of men has enhanced the value of gold and silver, because of 
their scarcity. Whereas on the contrary, it is their opinion, that nature, as 
an indulgent parent, has freely given us all the best things in great abund- 
ance, such as water and earth, but has laid up and hid from us the things 
that are vain and useless. 

If these metals were laid up in any tower in the kingdom, it would 
raise a jealousy of the prince and senate, and give birth to that foolish 
mistrust into which the people are apt to fall, a jealousy of their intending 
to sacrifice the interest of the public to their own private advantage. If 
they sliould work it into vessels, or any sort of plate, they fear that the 
people might grow too fond of it, and so be unwilling to let the plate be 
run down, if a war made it necessary to employ it in paying their soldiers. 
To prevent all these inconveniencics, they have fallen upon an expedient, 
which as it agi'ees with their other policy, so is it very different from ours, 
and will scarce gain belief among us, who value gold so much, and lay it 
up so carefully. They eat and drink out of vessels of earth, or glass, which 
make an agreeable appearance, though formed of brittle materials : while 
they make their chamber-pots and closet-stools of gold and silver ; and that 
not only in their public halls, but in their private houses : of the same 
metals they likewise make chains and fetters for their slaves ; to some of 
which, as a badge of infamy, they hang an ear-ring of gold, and make 
others wear a chain or a coronet of the same metal ; and thus they take 
care by all possible means, to render gold and silver of no esteem: and 
from hence it is, that while other nations part with their gold and silver, 
as unwillingly as if one tore out their bowels, those of Utopia would look 
on their giving in all they possess of those metals (when there were any 
use for them) but as the parting with a trifle, or as we would esteem the 
loss of a penny. . . . 

I never saw a dearer instance of the opposite impressions that different 
customs make on people, than I observed in the ambassadors of the 
Anemolians, who came to Amaurot when I was there: as they came to 
treat of affairs of great consequence, the deputies from several towns met 
together to wait for their coming. The ambassadors of the nations that lie 
near Utopia, knowing their customs, and that fine clothes are in no esteem 
among them, that silk is despised, and gold is a badge of infamy, used to 
come very modestly dothed ; but the Anemolians lying more remote, and 
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having had little commerce with them, understanding that they were 
coarsely clothed, and all in the same manner, took it for granted that thej' 
had none of those fine things among them of which they made no use; 
and they being a vain-glorious, rather than a wise people, resolved to set 
themselves out with so much pomp, that they should look like gods, and 
stnke the eyes of the poor Utopians with their splendour. Thus three 
ambassadors made their entry with an hundred attendants, all clad in 
garments of diflFerent colours, and the greater part in silk ; the ambassadors 
themselves, who were of the nobility of their country, were in cloth of 
gold, and adorned with massy drains, ear-rings and rings of gold : their 
caps were covered with bracelets set full of pearls and other gems : in a 
word, they were set out with all those things, that, among the Utopians, 
were either the badges of slavery, the marks of infamy, or the play-thmgs 
of children. It was not unpleasant to see, on the one side, how they looked 
big, when they compared their rich habits with the plain clothes of the 
Utopians, who were come out in great numbers to see them make their 
entry : and on the otlier, to observe how much they were mistaken in the 
impression, which they hoped this pomp would have made on them. It 
appeared so ridiculous a show to all that had never stirred out of their 
country, and h^ not seen the customs of other nations ; lliat though they 
paid some reverence to those that were the most meanly clad, as if they had 
been the ambassadors, yet when they saw the ambassadors themselves, so 
full of gold and chains, they looked upon them as slaves, and forbore to 
treat them with reverence. You might have seen the children, who were 
grown big enough to despise their play-lhings, and who had thrown away* 
their jewels, call to their mothers, push them gently, and cry out, "Sec that 
great fool that wears pearls and gems, as if he were yet a child.” Wlule 
their mothers very innocently replied, "Hold your peace, this I believe is 
one of the ambassador’s fools.” 

3. bacon’s New Atlantis: "Salomon's house” 

Nearly a century after the birth of Thomas More, Francis Bacon was 
born in London, in 1561, He was the youngest son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. In 1576 he went to France with the 
English Ambassador. On his father’s death he entered the profession of 
law and in 1584 became a member of Parliament. Bacon was for some 
years Attorney-General and took part in a great many political trials. 
Eventually he was tried for bribery and corrupt dealings in chancery 
suits, and confessing, was fined forty thousand pounds and imprisoned in 
the tower. The fine was finally omitted and after four days he was released 
by order of the king. He then retired to his home and devoted himself 
to writing and philosophy. His works consist of treatises or fragments. 
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which were to be part of a comprehensive scheme of philosophy. Bacon 
wanted to found the sciences anew. Perhaps his greatest achievement was 
in portraying the faults which existed in medieval thought. In the New 
Atlantis^ a part of which is given here. Bacon described his dream of an 
ideal State. He intended to write a second part which would deal with the 
laws of the ideal Commonwealth, a project that did not materialize. 

Then he caused me to sit down beside him, and spake to me thus in 
the Spanish tongue : 

‘God bless thee, my son ; I will give thee the greatest jewel I have. For 
I will impart unto thee, for the love of God and men, a relation of the 
true state of Salomon’s House. Son, to make you know the true state of 
Salomon’s House, I will keep this order. First, I will set forth unto you 
the end of our foundation. Secondly, the preparations and instruments we 
have for our works; Thirdly, the several employments and functions 
whereto our fellows are assigned. And fourthly, the ordinances and rites 
which we observe. 

‘The end of our foundation is the knowledge of causes, and secret 
motions of things ; and the enlarging of the bounds of human empire, to 
the effecting of all things possible. 

‘The preparations and instruments are these. We have large and deep 
caves of several depths: the deepest are sunk six himdi'ed fathoms; and 
some of them are digged and made under great hills and mountains ; so 
that if you reckon together the depth of the hill, and the depth of the cave, 
they arc, some of them, above three miles deep. For we find that the depth 
of a lull, and the depth of a cave from the flat, is the same thing; both 
remote alike fronr the sun and heaven’s beams, and from the open air. 
These caves we call the lower region, and we use them for all coagulations, 
indurations, refrigerations, and conservations of bodies. We use them 
likewise for the imitation of natural mines, and* the producing also of new 
artificial metals, by compositions and materials which we use, and lay 
there for many years. We use them also sometimes (which may seem 
strange) for curing of some diseases, and for prolongation of life, in some 
hermits that choose to live there, well accommodated of all things neces- 
sary, and indeed live very long ; by whom also we learn many things, 

‘We have burials in several earths, where we put divers cements, as the 
Chinese do their porcelain. But we have them in greater variety, and some 
of them more fine. We also have great variety of composts and soils, for 
the making of the earth fruitful. 

‘We have high towers, the highest about half a mile in height, and 
some of them likewise set upon high mountains, so that the vantage of the 
hill, with the tower, is in the highest of them three miles at least. And 
these places we call the upper region, accounting the air between the high 
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places and the low as a middle region. We use these towers, according to 
their several heights and situations, lor insulation, refrigeration, conserva- 
tion, and for the view of divers meteors — ^as winds, rain, snow, hail ; and 
some of the fiery meteors also. And upon them, in some places, are dwell- 
ings of hermits, whom we visit sometimes, and instruct what to observe. 

‘We have great lakes, both salt and fresh, whereof we have use for the 
fish and fowl. We use them also for burials of some natural bodies, for we 
find a difference in things buried in earth, or in air below the earth, and 
things buried in water. We have also pools, of which some do strain fresh 
water out of salt, and others by art do turn fresh water into salt. We have 
also some rocks in the midst of the sea, and some bays up the shore for 
some works, wherein is required the air and vapour of the sea. We have 
likewise violent streams and cataracts, which serve us for many motions ; 
and likewise engines for multiplying and enforcing of winds to set also 
on divers motions. 

‘We have also a number of artificial wells and fountains, made in 
imitation of the natural sources and baths, as tincted upon vitriol, sulphur, 
steel, brass, lead, nitre, and other minerals ; and again, we have little wells 
for infusions of many things, where the waters take the virtue quicker and 
better than in vessels or basins. And amongst them we have a water, which 
we call Water of Paradise, being by that we do to it made very sovereign 
for health and prolongation of life. 

‘We have also great and spacious houses, where we imitate and demon- 
strate meteors — as snow, hail, rain, some artificial rains of bodies, and not 
of water, thunders, lightnings ; also generations of bodies in air — as frogs, 
flies, and divers others. 

‘We have also certain chambers, which we call chambers of health, 
where we qualify the air as we think good and proper for the cure of 
divers diseases, and preservation of health. 

‘We have also fair and large baths, of several mixtures, for the cure of 
diseases, and the restoring of man’s body from arefaction ; and others for 
the confirming of it in strength of sinews, vital parts, and the very juice 
and substance of the body. 

‘We have also large and various orchards and gardens, wherein we 
do not so much respect beauty as variety of ground and soil, proper for 
divers trees and herbs, and some very spacious, where trees and berries are 
set, whereof we make divers kinds of drinlcs, besides the vineyards. In 
these we practise likewise all conclusions of grafting and inoculating, as 
well of wild-trees as fruit-trees, which produceth many effects. And we 
make by art, in the same orchards and gardens, trees and flowers, to come 
earlier or later than their seasons, and to come up and bear more speedily 
than by their natural course they do. We make them also by art greater 
much than their nature; and their fruit greater and sweeter, and of differ- 
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ing taste, smell, colour, and figure, from their nature. And many of them 
we so order as they become of medicinal use. 

‘We have also means to make divers plants rise by mixtures of earths 
without seeds, and likewise to make divers new plants, differing from the 
vulgar, and to make one tree or plant turn into another. 

‘We have also parks, and enclosures of all sorts, of beasts and birds; 
which we use not only for view or rareness, but likewise for dissections 
and trials, that thereby we may take light what may be wrought upon the 
body of man. Wherein we find many strange effects: as continuing life in 
them, though divers parts, which you account vital, be perished and taken 
forth; resuscitating of some that seem dead in appearance, and the like. 
We try also all poisons, and other medicines upon them, as well of 
chirurgery as physic. By art likewise we make them greater or taller than 
their kind is, and contrariwise dwarf them and stay their growth ; we' make 
them more fruitful and bearing than their kind is, and contrariwise barren 
and not generative. Also we make them differ in colour, shape, activity, 
many ways. We find means to make commixtures and copulations of 
divers kinds, which have produced many new kinds, and them not barren, 
as the general opinion is. We make a number of kinds, of serpents, worms, 
flies, fishes, of putrefaction, whereof some are advanced (in effect) to be 
perfect creatures, like beasts or birds, and have sexes, and do propagate. 
Neither do we this by cliance, but we know beforehand of what mattei- and 
commixture, what kind of those creatures will arise. 

‘We have also particular pools where we make trials upon fishes, as we 
have said before of beasts and birds. 

‘We have also places for breed and generation of those kinds of worms 
and flies which are of special use; such as are with you your silkworms 
and bees. 

‘I will not hold you long with recounting of our brew-houses, bake- 
houses, and kitchens, where are made divers drinks, breads, and meats, 
rare and of special effects. Wines we have of grapes, and drinks of other 
juice, of fruits, of grains, and of roots, and of mixtoes with honey, sugar, 
manna, and fruits dried and decocted; also of the tears or woundings of 
trees, and of the pulp of canes. And these drinks are of several ages, some 
to the age or last of forty years. We have drinks also brewed with several 
herbs, and roots and spices; yet, with several fleshes and white-meats; 
whereof some of the drinks are such as they are in gffect meat and drink 
both, so that divers, especially in age, do desire to live with them with 
little or no meat or bread. And above all we strive to have drinks of 
extreme thin parts, to insinuate into the body, and yet without 
all biting, sliarpness, or fretting; insomuch as some of them, 
put upon the bade of your hand, will with a little stay pass through to the 
palm, and taste yet mild to the mouth. We have also waters, which we 
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ripen in that fashion, as they liecome nourishing, so tliat they are indeed 
excellent drinks, and many will use no other. Bread we have of several 
grains, roots, and kernels; yea, and some of flesh, and fish, dried; with 
divers kinds of leavenings and seasonings ; so that some do extremely move 
appetites, some do nourish so, as divers do live of them, without any other 
meat, who live very long. So for meats, we have some of them so beaten, 
and made tender, and mortified, yet without all corrupting, as a weak heat 
of the stomach will turn them into good chilus, as well as a strong heat 
would meat otherwise prepared. We have some meats also, and breads, and 
drinks, which taken by men, enable them to fast long after; and some 
other, that used malce the very flesh of men’s bodies sensibly more hard 
and tough, and their .strength far greater than otherwise it would be. 

‘We have dispensatories or shops of medicines; wherein you .may 
easily think, if we have such variety of plants, and living creatures, more 
than you have in Europe (for we know what you have), the simples, 
drugs and ingredients of medicines, must likewise be in so much the greater 
variety. Wc have them likewise of divers ages, atvd long fermentatiorr. And 
for their preparations, we have not only all manner of exquisite distillations 
and separations, and especially by gentle heats, and percolations through 
divers strainers, yea, and substances; but also exact forms of composition, 
whereby they incorporate almost as they were natural simples. 

‘We have also divers mechanical arts, which you have not; and stuffs 
made by them, as papers, linen, silks, tissues, dainty works of feathers of 
wonderful lustre, excellent dyes, and many others : and shops likewise, as 
well for such as are not brought into vulgar use amongst us, as for those 
that are. For you must know, that of the things before recited, many of 
them are grown into use throughout the kingdom, but yet, if they did flow 
from our invention, we have of them also for patterns and principles. 

‘We have also furnaces of great diversities, and that keep great diver- 
sity of heats : fierce and quick, strong and constant, soft and mild ; blown, 
quiet, dry, moist, and the like. But above all we have heats, in imitation 
of the sun’s and heavenly bodies” heats, that pass divers inequalities, and 
(as it were) orbs, progresses, and returns, whereby we produce admirable 
effects. Besides, we have heats of dungs, and of bellies and maws of living 
creatures and of their bloods and bodies, and of hays and herbs laid up 
moist, of lime unquenched, and such like. Instruments also which generate 
heat only by motion. And farther, places for strong insulations ; and again, 
places under the earth, which by nature or art yield heat. These divers heats 
we use as the nature of the operation which we intend requireth. 

‘We have also perspective houses, where we make demonstrations of 
all tights and radiations, and of all colours; and out of things uncoloured 
?tnd transparent, we can represent unto you all several colours, not in rain- 
bows (as it is in gems and prisms), but of themselves single. We represent 
also all multiplications of light, which we carry to great distance, and make 
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so sharp, as to discern small points and lines. Also all colourations of light ; 
all delusions and deceits of the sight, in figures, magnitudes, motions, 
colours; all demonstrations of shadows. We find also divers means yet 
unknown to you, of producing of light, originally from divers bodies. We 
procure meaiis of seeing objects afar off, as in the heaven and remote 
places ; and represent tilings near as afar off, and things afar off as near ; 
making feigned distances. We have also helps tor the sight, far above 
.spectacles and glasses in use. We have also glasses and means to .see small 
and minute bodies, perfectly and distinctly; as the shapes and colours of 
small flies and worms, grains, and flaws in gems which cannot otherwise 
be seen, observations in urine and blood not otherwise to be .seen. We make 
artificial rainbows, halos, and circles about light. We represent also all 
manner of reflections, refractions, and multiplications of visual beams of 
objects. 

‘We have also precious stones of all kinds, many of them of great 
beauty and to you unknown ; ci-ystals likewise, and glasses of divers kinds ; 
and amongst them some of metals vitrificated, and other materials, besides 
those of which you make glass. Also a number of fossils and imperfect 
minerals, which you have not. Likewise loadstones of prodigious virtue: 
and other rare stones, both natural and artificial. 

‘We have also sound-houses, where we practise and demonstrate all 
sounds and their generation. Wc have harmonies which you have not, of 
quarter-sounds and lesser slides of sounds. Divers instruments of music 
likewise to you unknown, some sweeter than any you have ; together with 
bells and rings that are dainty and sweet. We represent small sounds as 
great and deep; likewise great sounds, extenuate and sharp; we make 
divers tremblings and warblings of sounds, which in their original are 
entire. We represent and imitate all articulate sounds and letters, and the 
voices and notes of beasts and birds. We have certain helps, which set to 
the ear do further the hearing greatly. We have also divers strange and 
artificial echoes, reflecting the voice many times, and as it were tossing it ; 
and some that give back the voice louder than it came, some shriller and 
some deeper ; yea, some rendering the voice, differing in the letters or artic- 
ulate sound from that they receive. We have also means to convey sounds 
in trunks and pipes, in strange lines and distances. 

‘We have also perfume-houses, wherewith we join also practices of 
taste. We multiply smells, which may seem strange; we imitate smells, 
making all smells to breathe out of odicr mixtures than those that give 
them. Wc make divers imitations of taste likewise, so that they will de- 
ceive any man’s taste. And in this house we contain also a confiture-house, 
where we make all sweetmeats, dry and moist, and divers pleasant wines, 
milks, broths, and salads, far in greater variety than you have. 

‘We have also engine-houses, where are prepared engines and instru- 
ments for all sort of motions. There we imitate and practise to make 
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swifter motions than any you have, either out of your muskets or any en- 
gine that you have ; and to make them and multiply them more easily and 
with small force, by wheels and other means, and to make them stronger 
and more violent than yours are, exceeding your greatest cannons and 
basilisks. We represent also ordnance and instruments of war and en- 
gines of all kinds; and likewise new mixtures and compositions of gun- 
powder, wild- fires burning in water and unquenchable, also lire- works of 
all variety, both for pleasure and use. We imitate also flights of birds ; we 
have some degrees of flying in the air. We have ships and boats for going 
under water and brooking of seas, also swimming-girdles and supporters. 
We have divers curious clocks, and other like motions of return, and some 
perpetual motions. Wc imitate also motions of living creatures by images 
of men, beasts, birds, fishes, and serpents; we have also a great number 
of other various motions, strange for equality, fineness, and subtilty. 

‘We have also a mathematical-house, where arc represented all instru- 
ments, as well of geometry as astronomy, exquisitely made, 

‘Wc have also houses of deceits of the senses, where we represent all 
manner of feats of juggling, false apparitions, impostures and illusions, 
and their fallacies. And surely you will easily believe that we, that liave 
so many things truly natural wliich induce admiration, could in a world 
of particulars deceive the senses if we would disguise those things, and 
labour to make them seem more mii-aculous. But we do hate all impostures 
and lies, insomuch as we liave severely forbidden it to all our fellows, under 
pain of ignominy and fines, that they do not show any natural work or 
thing adorned or swelling, but only pure as it is, and without all affectation 
of strangeness. 

‘These are, my son, the riches of Salomon’s House. 

‘For the several employments and offices of our fellows, we have twelve 
that sail into foreign countries under tlie names of other nations (for our 
own we conceal), who bring us the books and abstracts, and patterns of 
experiments of all other parts. These we call Merchants of Light. 

‘We have three that collect the experiments which are in all brooks. 
These we call Depredators. 

‘We have three that collect the experiments of all mechanical arts, 
and also of liberal sciences, and also of practises which are not brought into 
arts. These we call Mystery-men. 

‘We have three that try new experiments, such as themselves think 
good. These we call Pioneers or Miners. 

‘Wc have three that draw the experiments of the former four into 
titles and tables, to give the better light for the drawing of observations 
and axioms out of them. These we call Compilers. 

‘We have three that bend themselves, looking into the experiments 
of their fellows, and cast about how to draw out of them things of use 
and practice for man’s life and knowledge, as well for works as for plain 
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demonstration of causes, means of natural divinations, and the easy and 
clear discovery of the virtues and parts of bodies. These we call dowry- 
men or Benefactors. 

‘Then after divers meetings and consults of our whole number, to 
consider of the former labours and collection.s, we have three that take 
care out of them to dii'cct new experiments, of a higher light, more pene- 
trating into Nature than the former. These we call Lamps. 

‘We have three others that do execute the expeiiments so diiected, 
and report them. These we call fnoculators. 

‘Lastly, we have three that raise the former discoveries by experiments 
into greater observations, axioms, and aphorisms. These we call inter- 
preters of Nature. 

‘We have also, as you must think, novices and apprentices, that the 
succession of the former employed men do not fail ; besides a great num- 
ber of servants and attendants, men and women. And this we do also : we 
have consultations, which of the inventions and experiences which we 
have discovered shall be published, and which not: and take all an oath 
of secrecy for the concealing of those we think fit to keep secret: though 
some of those we do reveal sometimes to the State, and some not. 

‘For our ordinances and rites, we have two very long and fair galleries : 
in one of these we place patterns and samples of all manner of the more 
rare and excellent inventions: in the other we place the statues of all 
principal inventors. There we have the statue of your Columbus, that dis- 
covered the West Indies : also the inventor of ships ; your Monk that was 
the inventor of ordnance and gunpowder: the inventor of music: the 
inventor of letters: the inventor of printing: the inventor of observa- 
tions of astronomy: the inventor of works in metal: the inventor of 
glass: the inventor of silk of the worm: the inventor of wine: the in- 
ventor of corn and bread; the inventor of sugars: and all 
these by more certain tradition than you have. Then we have 
divers inventors of our own, of excellent works, which since you have 
not seen, it were too long to make descriptions of them; and besides, in the 
right understanding of those descriptions you might easily err. For upon 
every invention of value we erect a statue to the inventor, and give him 
a liberal and honourable reward. These statues are some of brass, some 
of marble and touchstone, some of cedar and other special woods gilt and 
adorned; some of iron, some of silver, some of gold. 

‘We have certain hymns and services, which we say daily, of laud and 
thanks to God for His marvellous works. And forms of prayer, imploring 
His aid and blessing for the illumination of our labours, and the turning 
of them into good and holy uses. 

‘Lastly, we have circuits or visits, of divers principal cities of the 
kingdom; where, as it cometh to pass, we do publish such new profitable 
inventions as we think good. And we do also declare natural divinations 
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of diseabCii, plagues, swanns of hurtful cieatures, bcaicity, tempests, earth- 
quakes, great inundations, comets, temperature of the year, and divers 
other things ; and we give counsel thereupon, what the people shall do for 
the pre\ cation and remedy of them.’ 

And when he had said this he stood up; and I, as I had been taught, 
knelt down ; and he laid his right hand upon my head, and said, ‘God bless 
thee, my son, and God bless this relation which I have made. I give thee 
leave to publish it, for the good of other nations ; for we here are in 
God's bosom, a land unknown. And so he left me ; having assigned a value 
of about two thousand ducats for a bounty to me and my fellows. For they 
give great larges.scs, where they come, upon all occasions. 

The rest was not perfected 

4. WILLIAM morris’s Ncws ftom Nowhere 

We now take a jump of about three hundred years and give extracts 
from two modem Utopians, Nezvs From Nowhere by William Morris, 
and Looking Backivard by Edward Bellamy, both appearing about the 
same time. 

Morris was a successful business man but also a poet and social agpta- 
tor. He spoke up and down England against war in the East and before 
his death joined the Social Democratic Federation. In his News From 
Nowhere Morris pictures a society in which large cities have disappeared. 
Food is free to all and work is a joy. 

"WTiat kind of a government have you? Has republicanism finally 
triumphed? or liave you come to a mere dictatorship, which some persons 
in the nineteenth century used to prophesy as the ultimate outcome of 
democracy ? Indeed, tliis last question does not seem so very unreasonable, 
since you have turned your Parlianient House into a dimg-market. Or 
where do you house your present parliament?” 

The old man answered my smile with a hearty laugh, and said: "Well, 
well, dung is not the worst kind of corruption ; fertility may come of that, 
whereas’ mere dearth came from the other kind, of which those walls 
once held the great supporters. Now dear guest, let me tell you that our 
present parliament would be hard to house in one place, because the whole 
people is our parliament.” 

"I don’t understand,” said I. 

"No, I suppose not,” said he. ‘T must now shock you by telling you 
that we have no longer anything which you, a native of another planet, 
would call a government.” 

'T am not so much shocked as you might think,” said T, “as I know 
something about governments. But tell me, bow do you manage, and how 
have you come to this state of things?" 
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Said he: “It is true that we have to make t.ome arrangements about 
our affairs, concerning which you can ask presently; and it is also true 
that eveiybody docs not always agree with the details of these arrange- 
ments ; but, further, it is true that a man no more needs an elaborate sys- 
tem of government, with its army, navy, and police, to force him to give 
way to the will of the majority of his equals, than he wants a similar 
machinery to make him understand that his head and a stone wall cannot 
occupy the same space at the same moment. Do you want further explana- 
tion?" 

“Well, yes, I do,” quoth I. 

Old Hammond settled himself in his chair with a look of enjoyment 
which rather alarmed me, and made me dread a scientific disquisition : so I 
sighed and abided. He said : 

“I suppose you know pretty well what the process of government was 
in the bad old times ?" 

“I am supposed to know,” said I. 

(Hammond) What was the government of those days? Was it really 
the Parliament or any part of it? 

(I) No. 

(H) Was not the Parliament on the one side a kind of watch-com- 
mittee sitting to see that the interests of the Upper Classes took no hurt ; 
and on the other .side a sort of blind to delude the people into supposing 
that they had some share in the management of their own affairs ? 

(I) History seems to show us this. 

(H) To what extent did the people manage their own affairs? 

(I) I judge from what I have heard that sometimes they forced the 
Parliament to maJee a law to legalise some alteration which had already 
taken place. 

(H) Anything else? 

(I) I think not. As I am infonned, if the people made any attempt 
to deal with the cause of their grievances, the law stepped in and said, 
tills is sedition, revolt, or what not, and slew or tortured the ringleaders 
of such attempts. 

(H) If Parliament was not the government then, nor the people 
either, what was the government? 

(I) Can you tell me? 

(H) I think we shall not be far wrong if we say that government was 
the Law-Courts, backed up by the executive, whicli handled the brute 
force that the deluded people allowed them to use for their own pur- 
poses ; I mean the array, navy, and police. 

(I) Reasonable men must needs think you are right. 

(H) Now as to those Law-Courts. Were they places of fair dealin;' 
according to the ideas of the day? Had a poor man a good cliance of 
defending his property and person in them? 
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(I) It is a commonplace that even rich men looked upon a law- 
suit as a dire misfortune, even if they gained the ease; and as for a poor 
one — why, it was considered a miracle of justice and heneficcncc if a 
poor man who had once got into the clutches of the law escaped prison 
or utter ruin. 

(H) It seems, then, my son, that the government by law-courts and 
police, which was the real government of the nineteenth century, was not 
a great success even to the people of that day, living under a class system 
which proclaimed inequality and poverty as the law of God and the bond 
which held the world together. 

(I) So it seems, indeed. 

(PI) And now that all this is changed, and the “rights of property,” 
which mean the clenching fist on a piece of goods and ci'ying out to the 
neighbours, ‘You shan’t have this! — ^now that all this has disappeared so 
utterly tlrat it is no longer possible even to jest upon its absurdity, is such 
a Government possible? 

(I) It is impossible. 

(H) Yes, happily. But for wlmt other purpose than the protection of 
the rich from the poor, the strong from the weak, did this Government 
exist ? 

(I) I have heard that it was said that their office was to defend their 
own citizens against attack from other countries. 

(H) It was said; but was anyone exi^ected to believe this? For in- 
stance, did the English Government defend the English citizen against 
the French? 

(I) So it was said. 

(H) Then if the French had invaded England and conquered it, 
they would not have allowed the English workmen to live well ? 

(I, laughing) As far as I can make out, the English masters of the 
English workmen saw to that: they took from their workmen as much 
of their livelihood as they dared, because they wanted it for themselves. 

(H) But if the French had conquered, would they not have taken 
more still from the English workmen? 

(I) I do not think so; for in that case the English workmen would 
have died of starvation ; and then the French conquest would have ruined 
the French, just as if the English horses and cattle had died of under- 
feeding. So that after, the English isforhnen would have been no worse 
off for the conquest : their French masters could have got no more from 
them than their English masters did. 

(II) This is true; and we may admit that the pretensions of the 
government to defend the poor (i.e., the useful) people against other 
countries come to nothing. But that is but natural; for we have seen 
already that it was the function of government to protect the rich against 
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the poor. But did not the government defend its rich men against other 
nations ? 

(I) I do not remember to have heard that the rich needed defence; 
because it is said that even when two nations were at war, the rich men 
of each nation gambled with each other pretty much as usual, and even 
sold each other weapons wherewith to kill their own countrymen. 

(H) In short, it comes to this, that whereas the so-called govern- 
ment of protection of property by means of the law-courts meant destruc- 
tion of wealth, this defence of the citizens of one country against those of 
another country by means of war or the threat of war meant pretty much 
the same thing. 

(I) I cannot deny it. 

(H) Therefore the government really existed for the destruction 
of wealth? 

(I) So it seems. And yet — 

(H) Yet what? 

(I) There were many rich people in those times. 

(H) You see the consequences of that fact? 

(I) I think I do. But tell me out what they were. 

(H) If the government habitually destroyed wealth, the county must 
have been poor ? 

(I) Yes, certainly. 

(H) Yet amidst this poverty the persons for the sake of whom the 
government existed insisted on being rich whatever might happen? 

(I) So it was. 

(H) What mtbst happen if in a poor county some people insist on 
being rich at the expense of the others? 

(I) Unutterable poverty for the others. All this misery, then, was 
caused by the destructive government of which we have been speaking ? 

(H) Nay, it would be incorrect to say so. The government itself was 
but the necessary result of the careless, aimless tyranny of the times ; it 
was but the machinery of tyranny. Now tyranny has come to an end, and 
we no longer need such machinery; we could not possibly use it since we 
are free. Therefore in your sense of the word we have no government. 
Do you understand tliis now? 

(I) Yes, I do. Bui I will ask you some more questions as to how you 
as free men, manage your affairs. 

(II) With all ray heart. Ask away. 

Concerning the Arranffinent of Life 

"Well,” I said, "about those 'arrangements' wliich you spoke of as 
taking the place of government, could you give me any account of them ?” 
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“Neighbour,” he said, “although we have simplified our lives a great 
deal from what they were, and have got rid of many conventionalities and 
many sham wants, which used to give our forefathers much trouble, yet 
our life is too complex for me to tell you in detail by means of words 
how it is arranged; you must find that out by living amongst us. It is 
true that I can better tell you what we don’t do, than what we do do.” 

“Well?” said 1. 

“This is the way to put it,” said he: “We have been living for a 
hundred and fifty years, at least, more or less in our present manner, 
and a tradition or habit of life has been growing on us; and that habit 
has become a habit of acting on the whole for the best. It is easy for us 
to live without robbing cadi other. It would he possible for us to contend 
with and rob each other, but it would be harder for us than refraining from 
strife and robbery. Tliat is in short the foundation of our life and our 
happiness.” 

“Whereas in the old days,” said I, “it was very hard to live without 
strife and robbery. That’s what you mean, isn’t it, % giving me the nega- 
tive side of your good conditions?” 

“Yes,” he said, “it was so hard, that those who habitually acted fairly 
to their neighbours were celebrated as saints and heroes, and were looked 
up to with the greatest reverence.” 

“While they were alive ?” said I. 

“No,” said he, “after they were dead.” 

"But as to these days,” I said, “you don’t mean to tell me that no one 
ever transgresses this habit of good fellowship?” 

“Certainly not,” said tiammond, “but when the transgressions occur, 
everybody, transgressors and all, know them for what they are; the er- 
rors of friends, not the habitual actions of persons driven into enmity 
against society.” 

“I see,” said I ; “you mean that you have no ‘criminal’ classes.” 

“How could we have them,” said he, “since there is no rich class to 
breed enemies against the state by means of the injustice of the state?” 

Said I: “I thought that I understood from something that fell from 
you a little while ago that you had abolished civil law. Is that so, 
literally?” 

“It abolished itself, my friend,” smd he. "As I said before, the civil 
law-courts were upheld for the defence of private property; for nobody 
ever pretended that it was possible to make people act fairly to each other 
by means of brute force. Well, private property being abolished, all the laws 
and all the legal ‘crimes’ which it had manufactured of course came to 
an end. Thou shaft not steal, had to be translated into. Thou shalt work 
in order to live happily. Is there any need to enforce that commandment 
by violence?” 

“Well,” said I, “that is understood, and I agree with it ; but how about 
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crimes oI violence? would not their occurrence (nnd you admit that thcj 
occur) make criminal law necessary?” 

Said he: “In your sense of the word, we have no ciiminal law either. 
Let us look at the matter closer, and see whence crimes of violence spring. 
By far the greater part of these in past days were the result of the laws 
of piivate property, which forbade the satisfaction of their natural desires 
to all but a privileged few, and of the general visible coeicion which came 
of those laws. All that cause of violent crime is gone. Again, many violent 
acts came from the artificial perveision of the sexual passions, which caused 
overweening jealousy and the like miseries. Now, when you look care- 
fully into these, you will find that what lay at the bottom of them was 
mostly the idea (a law-made idea) of the woman being the property of 
the man, whether he were husband, father, brother, or what not. That 
idea has of course vanished with private property. 

5, Bellamy’s Looking Backward 

Edward Bellamy, the author of Looking Backward, was born in 1850 
in Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. He was the son of a Baptist minister and 
studied at Union College, New York. Although he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar, he chose journalism for a profession. He worked on 
the staffs of the New York Evening Post, the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
and helped to found the Springfield Daily News. For two years he edited 
the New Nation. His chief work was Looking Backward, which sold over 
a million copies and was translated into a score of foreign languages. 

Looking Backward is the story of the unusual experience of Julian 
West, a wealthy Bostonian, who in 1887 is put to sleep in a hypnotic 
trance in a subterranean room. In 2000 A. d. he is discovered and 
awakened. He is amazed by the changes in the social situation. There is no 
system of buying, selling, or credit Employment is handled by a guild 
system. There are neither rich nor poor and crime is imknown. 

Chapter 

When, in the course of the evening the ladies retired, leaving Dr. 
Leete and myself alone, he sounded me as to my disposition for sleep, 
saying that if I felt like it my bed was ready for me ; but if I was incline 
to wakefulness nothing would please him better than to bear me company. 
“I am a late bird, myself,” he said, "and, without suspicions of flattery, I 
may say that a companion more interesting than yourself coitld scarcely 
be imagined. It is decidedly not often that one has a cliance to converse with 
a man of the nineteenth century." 

* Reprinted from Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, Chapters V, VI, VII 
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Now I liad been looking forward all ihe evening with some dread to 
the time when I should be alone, on retiring for the night. Surrounded by 
these most friendly strangers, stimulated and supported by their sym- 
pathetic interest, I had been able to keep my mental balance. Even then, 
however, in pauses of the conversation I had had glimpses, vivid as light- 
ning flashes, of the horror of strangeness that was waiting to be faced when 
I could no longer command diversion. I knew I could not sleep that 
night, and as for lying awake and thinking, it argues no cowardice, I am 
sure, to confess that 1 was afraid of it. When, in reply to my hosts ’s ques- 
tion, T frankly told him this, he replied that it would be strange if I did 
not feel just so, but that I need have no anxiety about sleeping ; whenever 
I wanted to go to bed, he would give me a dose which would insure 
me a sound night’s sleep without fail. Next morning, no doubt, I would 
awake with the feeling of an old citizen.” 

“Before I acquire tliat,” I replied, “I must know a little more about 
the sort of Boston I have come back to. You told me when we were upon 
the house-top that though a century only had elapsed since I fell asleep, 
it had been marked by greater changes in the conditions of humanity than 
many a previous millennium. With the city before me I could well believe 
that, but I am very curious to know what some of the changes have been. 
To make a beginning somewhere, for the subject is doubtless a large one, 
what solution, if any, have you found for the labor question? It was the 
Sphinx's riddle of the nineteenth century, and when I dropped out the 
Sphinx was threatening to devour society, because the answer was not 
forthcoming. It is well worth sleeping a hundred years to learn what 
the right answer was, if, indeed, you have found it yet.” 

“As no such thing as the labor question is known nowadays," replied Dr. 
Leete, "and there is no way in which it could arise, I suppose we may claim 
to have solved it. Society would indeed have fully deserved being devoured 
if it had failed to answer a riddle so entirely simple. In fact, to speak by 
the book, it was not necessary for society to solve the riddle at all. It may 
be said to have solved itself. The solution came as the result of a process 
of industrial evolution which could not have terminated otherwise. All 
that society had to do was to recognize and cooperate with tliat evolution, 
when its tendency had become unmistakable.” 

“I can only say,” I answered, “that at the time I fell asleep no such 
evolution had been recognized." 

“It was in 18S7 tlrat you fell into this sleep, I think you said.” 

"Yes, May 30th, 1887.” 

My companion regarded me musingly for some moments. Then he 
observed, “And you tell me that even then there was no general recogni- 
tion of die nature of the crisis which society was nearing? Of course, I 
fully credit your statement. The singular blindness of your contemporaries 
to the signs of the limes is a phenomenon commented on by many of our 
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historians, but few facts of history are more difficult for us to realise, 
so obvious and unmistakable as we look back seem the indications, which 
must also have come under your eyes, of the transformation about to 
come to pass. I should be interested, Mr. West, if you would give me a 
little more definite idea of the view which you and men of your grade 
of intellect took of the state and prospects of society in 1887. You must, 
at least, have realized tliat the widespread industrial and social troubles, 
and the underlying dissatisfaction of all classes with the inequalities of 
society, and the general misery of mankind, were portents of great changes 
of some sort.” 

“We did, indeed, fully realize tlrat,” I replied. “We felt that society 
was dragging anchor and in danger of going adrift. Whither it would 
drift nobody could say, but all feared the rocks.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Dr. Leete, “the set of the current was perfectly 
perceptible if you had but taken pains to observe it, and it was not toward 
the rocks, but toward a deeper channel.” 

“We had a popular proverb,” I replied, “that ‘hindsight is better than 
foresight,’ the force of which I shall now, no doubt, appreciate more fully 
than ever. All 1 can say is, that the prospect was such when I went into 
that long sleep that I should not have been surprised had I looked down 
from your house-top to-day on a head of charred and moss-grown ruins 
instead of this glorious city.” 

Dr. Leete had listened to me with close attention and nodded thought- 
fully as I finished speaking. “What you have said,” he observed, “will be 
regarded as a most valuable vindication of Storiot, whose account of your 
era has been generally thought exaggerated in its picture of the gloom and 
confusion of men’s minds. That a period of transition like that should 
be full of excitement and agitation was indeed to be looked for ; but seeing 
how plain was the tendency of the forces in operation, it was natural to 
believe that hope rather than fear would have been the prevailing temper 
of the popular mind.” 

"You have not yet told me what was the answer to the riddle which you 
found,” I said. “I am impatient to know by what contradiction of natural 
sequence the peace and prosperity which you now seem to enjoy could have 
been the outcome of an era like my own.” 

"Excuse me,” replied my host, “but do you smoke?” It was not till 
our cigars were lighted and drawing well that he resumed. "Since you 
are in the humor to talk rather than to sleep, as I certainly am, perhaps 
I cannot do better than to try to give you enough idea of our modern in- 
dustrial system to dissipate at least the impression that there is any mystery 
about the process of its evolution. The Bostonians of your day had the 
reputation of being great askers of questions, and I am going to show 
my descent by aslcing you one to begin with. What should you name as the 
most prominent feature of the labor troubles of your day?” 
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"Why, the strikes, of course,” I replied, 

"Exactly ; but what made the strikes so formidable ?” 

“The great labor organizations.” 

"And what was the motive of these great organizations ?” 

“The workmen claimed they had to organize to get their rights from 
the big corporations,” I replied. 

“That is just it,” said Dr. Leete; “the organization of labor and the 
strikes were an effect, merely, of the concentration of capital in greater 
masses than had ever been known before. Before this concentration be- 
gan, while as yet commerce, and industry were conducted by innumerable 
petty concerns with small capital, instead of a small number of great 
concerns with vast capital, the individual workman was relatively im- 
portant and independent in his relations to the employer. Moreover, when 
a little capital or a new idea was enough to start a man in business for him- 
self, workingmen were constantly becoming employers and there was no 
hard and fast line between the two classes. Labor unions were needless 
then, and general strikes out of the question. But when the era of small 
concerns with small capital was succeeded by that of the great aggregations 
of capital, all this was changed. The individual laborer, who had been 
relatively important to the small employer, was reduced to insignificance 
and powerlessness over against the great corporation, while at the same 
time the way upward to the grade of employer was closed to him. Self- 
defense drove him to union with his fellows. 

"The records of the period show that the outcry against the concen- 
tration of capital was furious. Men believed that it threatened society with 
a form of tyranny more abhorrent than it had ever endured. They believed 
that the great corporations were preparing for them the yoke of a baser 
servitude than had ever been imposed on the race, servitude not to men 
but to soulless machines incapable of rny motive but insatiable greed. 
Looking back, we cannot wonder at their desperation, for certainly hu- 
manity was never confronted with a fate more sordid and hideous than 
would have been the era of corporate tyranny which they anticipated. 

“Meanwhile, without being in the smallest degree checked by the 
clamor against it, the absorption of business by ever larger monopolies 
continued. In the United States there was not, after the beginning of the 
last quarter of the century, any opportunity whatever for individual en- 
ter-prise in any important field of industry, unless hacked by a great 
capital. During the last decade of the century, such small businesses as still 
remained were fast-failing survivals of a past epoch, or mere parasites on 
the great corporations, or else existed in fields too small to attract the great 
capitalists. Small businesses, as far as they still remained, were i-educed to 
the condition of rats and mice, living in holes and corners, and counting 
on evading notice for the enjoyment of existence. The railroads had gone 
on combining till a few great syndicates controlled every rail in the land. 
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Ici manufactories, every important staple was controlled by a syndicate, 
"Ehese syndicates, pools, trusts, or whatever their name, fixed prices and 
cfushed all competition except when combinations as vast as themselves 
arrose. Then a struggle, resulting in a still greater consolidation, ensued. 
The great city bazar crushed its country rivals with branch stores, and in 
th.e city itself absorbed its smaller rivals till the business of a whole quarter 
concentrated under one roof, with a hundred former proprietors of 
slnops serving as clerks. Having no business of his own to put his money 
in., the small capitalist, at the same time that he took service under the 
corporation, found no other investment for his money but its stocks and 
bonds, thus becoming doubly dependent upon it. 

“The fact that the desperate popular opposition to the consolidation of 
b^isiness in a few powerful hands had no effect to check it proves that 
tlncre must have been a strong economical reason for it. The small 
c-apitalistb, with their innumerable petty concerns, had in fact yielded the 
fi'cld to the great aggregations of capital, because they belonged to a day 
off small things and were totally incompetent to the demands of an age of 
steam and telegraphs and the gigantic scale of its enterprises. To restore 
the former order of things, even if possible, would have involved returning 
to the day of stage-coaches. Oppressive and intolerable as was the regime 
of the great consolidations of capital, even its victims, while they cursed 
it, were forced to admit the prodigious increase of efficiency which had 
been imparted to the national industries, the vast economies effected by 
concentration of management and unity of organization, and to confess that 
since the new system had taken the place of the old the wealth of the world 
had increased at a rate before undreamed of. To be sure this vast increase 
had gone chiefly to make the rich richer, increasing the gap between them 
and the poor ; but the fact remained that, as a means merely of producing 
wealth, capital had been proved efficient in proportion to its consolidation. 
The restoration of the old system with the subdivision of capital, if it were 
possible, might indeed bring back a greater equality of conditions, with 
more individual dignity and freedom, but it would be at tlie price of general 
poverty and the arrest of material progi'ess. 

“Was there, then, no way of commanding the services of the mighty 
wealth-producing principle of consolidated capital without bowing down to 
a plutocracy like tliat of Carthage? As soon as men began to ask them- 
selves these questions, they found the answer ready for them. The move- 
ment toward tlie conduct of business by larger and larger aggregations 
of capital, the tendency toward monopolies, which had been so desperately 
and vainly resisted, was recognized at last, in its true significance, as a 
process which only needed to complete its logical evolution to open a golden 
future to humainty. 

“Early in the last century the evolution was completed by the final 
consolidation of the entire capital of the nation. The industry and com- 
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merce ol the country, ceasing to be conducted by a set of irresponsible 
corporations and syndicates of private persons at their caprice and for 
their profit, were inti'usted to a single syndicate representing the people, 
to be conducted in the common interest for the common profit. The 
nation, that is to say, organized as the one great business corporation in 
which all other corporations were absorbed ; it became the one capitalist in 
the place of all other capitalists, the sole employer, the final monopoly in 
which all previous and lesser monopolies were swallowed up, a monopoly 
in the profits and economies of which all citizens shared. The epoch of 
trusts had ended in The Great Trust. In a word, the people of the United 
States concluded to assume the conduct of their own business, just as one 
hundred odd years before they had a&.sumed the conduct of their own 
government, organizing now for industrial purposes on precisely the same 
grounds that they had then organized for political purposes. At last, 
strangely late in the world’s history, the obvious fact was perceived that 
no business is so essentially the public business as the industry and com- 
merce on which the people’s livelihood depends, and that to entrust it to 
private persons to be managed for private profit is a folly similar in kind, 
though vastly greater in magnitude, to that of surrendering the functions 
of political government to kings and nobles to be conducted for their 
personal glorification.” 

“Such a stupendous change as you describe,” said I, “did not, of course, 
take place without great bloodshed and terrible convulsions.” 

“On the contraiy,” replied Dr. Lcete, “Ihei-e was absolutely no violence. 
The change had been long foreseen. Public opinion had become fully ripe 
for it, and the whole mass of the people was behind it. There was no more 
possibility of opposing it by force than by argument. On the other hand 
the popular sentiment toward the great corporations and those identified 
with them had ceased to be one of bitterness, as they came to realize their 
necessity as a link, a transition phase, in the evolution of the true industrial 
system. The most violent foes of the great private monopolies were now 
forced to recognize how invaluable and indispensable had been their office 
in educating the people up to the point of assuming control of their own 
business. Fifty years before, the consolidation of the industries of the 
coiuitry under national control would have seemed a very daring experiment 
to the most sanguine. But by a series of object lessons, seen and studied 
by all men, the great corporations liad taught the people an entirely new 
set of ideas on this subject. They had seen for many years syndicates 
handling revenues greater that those of states, and directing the labors 
of hundreds of thousands of men with an efficiency and economy unattain- 
able in smaller operations. It had come to be recognized as an axiom that 
the larger the business the simpler the principles that can be applied to 
it; that, as the machine is truer than the hand, so the system, which in 
a great concern does the work of the master’s eye in a small business. 
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turns out more accurate results. Thus it came about that, thanks to the 
corporations themselves, when it was proposed that the nation, should as- 
sume their functions, the suggestion implied nothing which seemed im- 
practicable even to the timid. To be sure it was a step beyond any yet taken, 
a broader generalization, but the very fact that the nation would be the 
sole corporation in the field would, it was seen, relieve the undertaking 
of many difficulties with which lire partial monopolies had contended.” 

Chapter VI 

Dr. Leetc ceased speaking, and I remained silent, endeavoring to form 
some general conception of the changes in the arrangements of society 
implied in the tremendous revolution which he had described. 

Finally I said, “The idea of such an ejctension of the functions of 
government is, to say the least, rather overwhelming.” 

“Extension!” he repeated, “where is the extension?” 

"In my day,” I replied, “it was considered that the proper functions of 
government, strictly speaking, were limited to keeping the peace and 
defending the people against the public enemy, that is, to the military 
and police powers.” 

“And, in heaven’s name, who are the public enemies ?” exclaimed Dr. 
Leete. “Are they France, Efigland, Germany, or hunger, cold, and naked- 
ness ? In your day governments were accustomed, on the slightest interna- 
tional misunderstanding, to seize upon the bodies of citizens and deliver 
them over by hundreds of thousands to death and mutilation, wasting 
their treasures the while like water ; and all this oftenest for no imaginable 
profit to the victims. We have no wars now, and our governments no war 
powers, but in order to protect every citizen against hunger, cold, and 
nakedness, and provide for all his physical and mental needs, the function 
is assumed of directing his industry for a term of years. No, Mr. West, 
I am sure on reflection you will perceive that it was in your age, not in 
ours, that the extension of the functions of governments was extraordinary. 
Not even for the best ends would men now allow their governments such 
powers as were then used for the most maleficent.” 

“Leaving comparisons aside," I said, “the demagogueiy and corruption 
of our public men would have been considered, in my day, insuperable 
objections to any assumption by government of the charge of the national 
industries. We should have thought that no arrangement could be worse 
than to entrust the politicians with control of the wealth-producing ma- 
chinery of the country. Its material interests were quite too much the 
football of parties as it was.” 

“No doubt you were right,” rejoined Dr, Leete, "but all that is changed 
now. We have no parties or politicians, and' as for demagoguery and cor- 
ruption, they are words having only an historical significance.” 
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“Human nature itselE must have changed very much,” I said. 

“Not at all,” was Dr. Leete’s reply, “but the conditions of human life 
have changed, and with them the motives of human action. The organiza- 
tion of society with you was such that officials were under a constant 
temptation to misuse their power for the private profit of themselves or 
others. Under such circumstances it seems almost strange that you dared 
entrust them with any of your affairs. Nowadays, on the contrary, society 
is so constituted that there is absolutely no way in which an official, how- 
ever ill-disposed, could possibly make any profit for himself or any one 
else by a misuse of his power. Let him be as bad an official as you please, 
he cannot be a coirupt one. There is no motive to be. The social system 
no longer offers a premium on dishonesty. But these are matters which 
you ran only understand as you come, with time, to know us better.” 

“But you have not yet told me how you have settled the labor problem. 
It is the problem of capital which we liave been discussing,” I said. 
“After the nation had assumed conduct of the mills, machinery, rail- 
roads, farms, miens, and capital in general of the country, the labor 
question still remained. In assuming the responsibilities of capital the 
nation had assumed the difficulties of the capitalist’s position.” 

"The moment the nation assumed the responsibilities of capital those 
difficulties vanished,” replied Dr. Leete. “The national organization of 
labor under one direction was the complete solution of what was, in your 
day and under your system, justly regarded as the insoluble labor prob- 
lem. When the nation became the sole employer, all the citizens, by virtue 
of their citizenship, became employees, to be distributed according to the 
needs of industry," 

“That is,” I suggested, “you have simply applied the principle of uni- 
versal military service, as it was understood in our day, to the labor ques- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Leete, “that was something which followed as a mat- 
ter of course as soon as the nation had become the sole capitalist. The 
people were already accustomed to the idea that the obligation of every 
citizen, not physically disabled, to contribute his military services to the 
defense of the nation was equal and absolute. That it was equally the 
duty of every citizen to contribute his quota of industrial or intellectual 
services to the maintenance of the nation was equally evident, though 
it was not until the nation became the employer of labor that citizens were 
able to render this sort of service with any pretense either of universality 
or equity. No organization of labor was possible when the employing 
power was divided among hundreds or thousands of individuals and cor- 
porations, between which concert of any kind was neither desired, nor 
ipdeed feasible. It constantly happened then that vast numbers who desired 
to labor could find no opportunity, and on the other hand, those who 
desired to evade a part or all of their debt could easily do so.” 
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“Service, now, I suppose, is compulsory upon all,” 1 suggested 

“It is rather a matter of course than of compulsion,” replied Dr. 
Leete. “It is regarded as so absolutely natural and reasonable that the 
idea of its being compulsory has ceased to be thought of. He would be 
thought to be an incredibly contemptible person who should need com- 
pulsion in such a case. Nevertheless, to speak of service being compulsory 
would be a weak way to state its absolute inevitableness Our entire social 
order is so wholly based upon and deduced from it that if it were con- 
ceivable that a man could escape it, he would be left with no possible way 
to provide for his existence. He would have excluded himself from the 
world, cut himself off from his kind, in a word, committed suicide." 

“Is the term of service in this industrial army for life?” 

“Oh, no ; it both begins later and ends earlier than the average working 
period in your day. Your workshops were filled with children and old men, 
but we hold the period of youth sacred to education, and the period of 
maturity, when the physical forces begin to flag, equally sacred to ease 
and agreeable relaxation. The period of industrial service is twenty-four 
years, beginning at the close of the course of education at twenty-one 
and terminating at forty-five. After forty-five, while discharged from 
labor, the citizen still remains liable to special calls, in case of emergencies 
causing a sudden great increase in the demand for labor, till he reaches 
the age of fifty-five, but such calls are rarely, in fact almost never, made. 
The fifteenth day of October of every year is what we call Muster Day, 
because those who have reached the age of twenty-one are then mustered 
into the industrial service, and at the same time those who, after twenty- 
four years’ service, have reached the age of forty-five, are honorably 
mustered out. It is the great day of the year with us, whence we reckon 
all other events, our Olympiad, save that it is annual.” 

Chapter VII 

"It is after you have mustered your industrial army into service," 
I said, “that I should expect the dfief difficulty to arise, for there its 
analogy with a military army must cease. Soldiers have all the same thing, 
and a very simple thing, to do, namely, to practise the manual of arras, 
to march and stand guard. But the industrial army must learn and follow 
two or three hundred diverse trades and avocations. What administrative 
talent can be equal to determining wisely what trade or business every in- 
dividual in a great nation sliall pursue?” 

‘The administration has nothing to do with determining that point.” 

"Who does determine it, then?” I asked. 

"Every man for himself in accordance with his natural aptitude, the 
utmost pains being taken to enable him to find out what his natural ap- 
titude really is. The principle on which our industrial army is organized 
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is that a man’s natural endowments, mental and physical, determine what 
he can work at most profitably to the nation and most satisfactorily to 
himself. While the obligation of service in some form is not to be evaded, 
voluntary election, subject only to necessary regulation, is depended on to 
determine the particular sort of service every man is to render. As an 
individual’s satisfaction during his term of service depends on his having 
an occupation to his taste, parents and teachers watch from early years 
for indications of special aptitudes in cliildren. A thorough study of the 
National industrial .system, with the history and rudiments of all the 
great trades, is an essential part of our educational system. While manual 
training is not allowed to encroach on the general intellectual culture to 
which our schools are devoted, it is carried far enough to give our youth, 
in addition to their theoretical knowledge of the national industries, 
mechanical and agricultui'al, a certain familiarity with their tools and 
methods. Our schools are constantly visiting our workshops, and often are 
taken on long excursions to inspect particular industrial enterprises. In 
your day a man was not ashamed to be grossly ignorant of all trades except 
his own, but such ignorance would not be consistent with our idea of plac- 
ing every one in a position to select intelligently the occupation for which 
he has most taste. Usually long before he is mustered into service a young 
man has found out the pursuit he wants to follow, has acquired a great deal 
of knowledge about it, and is waiting impatiently the time when he can 
enlist in its ranks.” 

"Surely,” I said, “it can hardly be that the number of volunteers for 
any trade is exactly the number needed in that trade. It must be generally 
either under or over the demand.” 

“The supply of volunteers is alwajrs expected to fully equal the de- 
mand,” replied Dr. Leete. “It is the business of the administration to see 
that this is the case. The rate of volunteering for each trade is closely 
watched. If there be a noticeably greater excess of volunteers over men 
needed in any trade, it is inferred that the trade offers greater attractions 
than others. On the other hand, if the number of volunteers for a trade 
tends to drop below the demand, it is inferred that it is' thought more ar- 
duous. It is the business of the administration to seek constantly to equalize 
the attractions of the trades, so far as the conditions of labor in them are 
concerned, so that all trades shall be equally attractive to persons having 
natural tastes for them. This is done by making the hours of labor in dif- 
ferent trades to differ according to their arduousness. The lighter trades, 
proseaxted under the most agreeable circumstances, have in this way the 
longest works, while an arduous trade, such as mining, has very short 
hours. There is no theory, no o priori rule, by which the respective at- 
tractiveness of industries is determined. The administration, in taking 
burdens off one class of workers and adding them to other classes, simply 
follows the fluctuations of opinion among the workers themselves as in- 
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dicatcd by the rate of volunteering. The principle is that no man’s work 
ought to be, on the whole, harder for him than any other man’s for him, 
the workers themselves to be the judges. There are no limits to the applica- 
tion of this rule. If any particular occupation is in itself so arduous or so 
oppressive that, in order to induce volunteers, the day’s work in it had 
to be reduced to ten minutes, it would be done. If, even then, no man 
was willing to do it, it would remain undone. But of course, in point of 
fact, a moderate reduction in the hours of labor, or addition of other 
privileges, suffices to secure all needed volunteers for any occupation 
necessary to men. If, indeed, the unavoidable difficulties and dangers of 
such a necessary pursuit were so great that no inducement of compensat- 
ing advantages would overcome men’s repugnance to it, the administration 
would only need to take it out of the common order of occupations by declar- 
ing it ‘extra hazardous,’ and those who pursued it especially worthy of the 
national gratitude, to be over-run with volunteers. Our young men are 
very greedy of honor, and do not let slip such opportunities. Of course you 
will see that dependence on the purely voluntary choice of avocations in- 
volves the abolition in all of anything like unhygienic conditions or special 
peril to life and limb. Health and safety are conditions common to all in- 
dustries. Th^ nation does not maim and slaughter its workmen by thousands, 
as did the private capitalists and corporations of your day.” 

“When there are more who want to enter a particular trade than 
there is room for, how do you decide between the applicants?” I in- 
quired. 

"Preference is given to those who have acquired the most knowledge of 
the trade they wish to follow. No man, however, who through successive 
years remains persistent in his desire to show what he can do at any 
particular trade, is in the end denied an opportunity. Meanwhile, if a 
man cannot at first win entrance into the business he prefers, he has 
usually one or more alternative preferences, pursuits for which he has 
some degree of aptitude, although not the highest. Every one, indeed, is 
expected to study his aptitudes so as to have not only a first choice as to 
occupation, but a second or third, so that if, either at the outset of his 
career or subsequently, owing to the progress of invention or changes in 
demand, he is unable to follow his first vocation, he can still find reason- 
ably congenial employment. This principle of secondary choices as to oc- 
cupation is quite important in our system. I should add, in reference to 
the counter-possibility of some sudden failure of volunteers in a particu- 
lar trade, or some sudden necessity of an increased force, that the adminis- 
tration, while depending on the voluntary system for filling up the trades 
as a rule, holds always in reserve the power to call for special volun- 
teers, or draft any force needed from any quarter. Generally, however, 
all needs of this sort can be met by details from the class of unskilled or 
common laborers.” 
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"How is this class of common laborers recruited?” I asked. “Surely 
nobody voluntarily enters that." 

“It is the grade to which all new recruits belong for the first three 
years of their service. It is not till after this period, during which he is 
assignable to any work at the discretion of his superiors, that the young 
man is allowed to elect a special avocation. These three years of stringent 
discipline none are exempt from, and very glad our young men are to pass 
from this severe school into the comparative liberty of the trades. If a 
man were so stupid as to have no choice as to occupation, he would simply 
remain a common laborer ; but such cases, as you may suppose, are not 
common." 

“Having once elected and entered on. a trade or occupation,” I re- 
marked, "I suppose he has to stick to it the rest of his life.” 

"Not necessarily,” replied Dr. Leete; “while frequent and merely 
capricious clianges of occupation are not encouraged or even permitted, 
every worker is allowed, of course, under certain regulations and in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of the service, to volunteer for another in- 
dustry which he thinks would suit him better than his first choice. In this 
case his application is received just as if he were volunteering for the 
first time, and on the same terms. Not only this, but a worker may like- 
wise, under suitable regulations and not too frequently, obtain a transfer 
to an establishment of the same industry in another part of the country 
which for any reason he may prefer. Under your system a discontented 
man could indeed leave his work at will, but he left his means of support 
at the same time, and took his chances as to future livelihood. We find that 
the number of men who wish to abandon an acaistomed occupation for 
a new one, and old friends and associations for strange ones, is small. 
It is only the poorer sort of workmen who desire to change even as fre- 
quently as our regulations permit. Of course transfers or discharges, 
when health demands them, are always given.” 

“As an industrial system, I should think this might be extremely effi- 
cient,” I said, "but I don’t see that it makes any provision for the profes- 
sional classes, the men who serve the nation with brains instead of hands. 
Of course you can’t get along without the brain-workers. How, then, are 
they selected from those who are to serve as farmers and mechanics? 
That must require a very delicate sort of sifting process, I should say.” 

“So it does," replied Dt. Leete; "the most delicate possible test is 
needed here, and so we leave the question whether a man shall be a brain 
or hand worker entirely to him to settle. At the end of the term of three 
years as a common laborer, which every man must serve, it is for him to 
choose, in accordance to his natural tastes, whether he will fit himself for 
an art or profession, or be a farmer or mechanic. If he feels that he can 
do better work with his brains than his muscles, he finds every facility 
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provided for testing the reality of his supposed bent, of cultivating it, and 
if fit, of pursuing it as his avocation. The schools of technology, of medi- 
cine, of art, of music, of histrionics, and of higher liberal learning are 
always open to aspirants without condition.” 

"Are not the schools flooded with young men whose only motive is to 
avoid work?” 

Dr. Leete smiled a little grimly. 

“No one is at all likely to enter the professional schools for the pur- 
pose of avoiding work, I assure you,” he said. “They are intended for 
those with special aptitude for the branches they teach, and any one 
without it would find it easier to do double hours at his trade than try to 
keep up with the classes. Of course many honestly mistalce their vocation, 
and, finding themselves unequal to the requirements of the schools, drop 
out and return to the industrial service; no discredit attaches to such 
persons, for the public policy is to encourage all to develop suspected 
talents which only actual tests can prove the reality of. The professional 
and scientific schools of your day depended on the patronage of their pupils 
for support, and the practice appears to have been common of giving 
diplomas to unfit persons, who afterwards found their way into the 
professions. Our schools are national institutions, and to have passed their 
tests is a proof of special abilities not to be questioned. 

“This opportunity for a professional training,” the doctor continued, 
“remains open to every man till the age of tliirty is reached, after which 
students are not received, as there would remain too brief a period before 
the age of discharge in which to serve the nation in their professions. In 
your day young men had to choose their professions very young, and there- 
fore, in a large proportion of instances, wholly mistook their vocations. 
It is recognized nowadays that the natural aptitudes of some are later 
than those of others in developing, and therefore, while the choice of 
profession may be made as early as twenty-four, it remains open for six 
years longer." 

A question which had a dozen times before been on my lips now 
found utterance, a question which touched upon what, in my time, had 
been regarded the most vital difficulty in the way of any final settlement 
of the industrial problem. "It is an extraordinary thing,” I said, "that you 
should not yet have said a word about the method of adjusting wages. 
Since the nation is the sole employer, the government must fix the rate of 
wages and determine just how much everybody shall earn, from the doctors 
to the diggers. All I can say is, that this plan would never have worked 
with us, and I don’t see how it can now unless human nature has changed. 
In my day, nobody was satisfied with Ws wages or salary. Even if he felt 
he received enough, he was sure his ndghbor had too much, which was 
as bad. If the universal discontent on this subject, instead of being dis- 
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sipated in curses and strikes directed against innumerable employers, 
could have been concentrated upon one, and that the government, the 
strongest ever devised would not have seen two pay days.” 

Dr. Leele laughed heartily. 

“Very true, very true,” he said, “ a general strike would most prob- 
ably have followed the first pay day, and a strike directed against a govern- 
ment is a revolution.” 

“How, then, do you avoid a revolution every pay day?” I demanded. 
“Has some prodigious philosopher devised a new system of calculus sat- 
isfactory to all for determining the exact and comparative value of all 
sorts of service, whether by brawn or brain, by hand or voice, by ear or 
eye? Or has human nature itself changed, so that no man looks upon his 
own things but 'every man on tlie things of his neighbor?’ One or the 
other of these events must be the explanation.” 

“Neither one nor the other, however is,” was my host’s laughing 
response. “And now, Mr. West,” he continued, “you must remember that 
you are my patient as well as my guest, and permit me to prescribe sleep 
for you before wc have any more conversation. It is after three o’clock.” 

“The prescription is, no doubt, a wise one,” I said ; “I only hope it 
can be filled.” 

“I will see to that,” the doctor replied, and he did, for he gave me a 
wineglass of something or other which sent me to sleep as soon as my head 
touched the pillow. 

IV. TPIE COMMON ELEMENTS IN UTOPIAS 

Those elements of Utopias which have been common to the great ma- 
jority tend to have the greatest validity, and merit the most careful con- 
sideration. 

1. Where government is outlined, the attempt is made to make it 
function for the common good of all. 

2 . The ideals of equality, social solidarity, common interests, and 
mutual helpfulness are stressed. 

3. Science is devoted to the bettering of life for the common good. 

4. Industry is reorganized to meet human need more effectively and 
to conserve human values. All are usually required to serve society. Its 
toil is reduced to a minimum, thus permitting a higher cultural life. 

5. Acquisition as a motive is subordinated to creative production. 

6. Cooperation supplants competition in the social order. 

7. An all-round moral and cultural life is stressed as more important 
than ?nfire material welfare. 

8. The infinite worth of each personality is usually recognized. 
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9. The Utopias radiate optimism and faith in the possibility of their 
achievement. 

10. Freedom of speech, of press, and assembly are declared necessary, 
and criticism is welcome. 

11. The social order is bounded by more regulation than at present, 
and individual initiative is not given such wide latitude. 

V. THE MAJOR DIFFERENCES 

1. While the motives back of Utopias are more or less uniform, the 
methods of achieving them differ widely. The influence of a changing 
social and economic life has profoundly affected the treatment. Wells's 
Utopia of the twentieth century necessarily differs from Plato’s. Plato 
permitted slavery. To Wells it is unthinkable. Modem writers lay in- 
creasing stress on justice in industrial and economic structure, as might 
be expected in our modern industrial age. 

2. There are Utopias of escape and of reconstruction. 

3. Some would regiment all of men’s activities ; others provide only for 
the simple life. 

4. The basis of social life varies from the family, as in More, the 
guild, as in Andrea, the city, as in Plato, to the nation, as in Cabet, and 
to the world, as in Wells. 

5. There are diffei-ences in regard to the control of the individual. Some 
believe in benevolent autocracy, others in democracy ; some have more and 
some less faith in human nature to rule itself. 

6. Mass production and the industrial revolution have altered the at- 
titude toward economic life. The older Utopians regard manual labor as a 
joy, whereas the more recent Utopians consider it an evil. 

It can thus be seen that the major differences in Utopias reflect the 
changing cultural life of society. 

VI. THE UTOPIANISTIC CONTRIBUTION TO CIVILIZATION ^ 

The value of an ideal depends, not upon its novelty, but upon its 
power to contribute to social betterment. Those ideals may assuredly be 
reckoned the most precious which have given the world noble lives, 
provided strong social motives, or incarnated themselves in effective social 
institutions. Such superior and successful ideals are to be found in most 
of the Utopias. Auguste Comte has said, "There is no Utopia so wild as 

* Reprinted from Joyce Oramel Hertzler, The History of Utopian Thought (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1923), pp. 279-300. 
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not to offer some incontestable advantages,” and peering into the life 
about us we cannot help being convinced that these words breathe a pro- 
found truth. Everywhere we see utopianism become reality. The Utopians 
and their utopianism have a great role in shaping the social evolution 
which came after them. In this chapter we shall consider briefly some of 
the more significant of the utopianistic ideals which are to-day current and 
also explore the relationship of certain of the more outstanding elements 
in utopianism to social evolution ; in this way we shall weigh the concrete 
evidence for utopianism translated into reality. Of course, ideas and ideals 
are not always put into effect in just the form that the thinker conceived 
them. Occasionally society In applying them changes them somewhat, 
but the kernel is recognizable, nevertheless. Moreover, we cannot say 
that the Utopias were the only stimulating agencies nor were their creators 
the only prophets and oracles, for, as we have shown, they were part of 
the advance movement of their respective ages. But none can deny that 
they were tremendously potent in the cases cited. Let us proceed to their 
analysis. 

The utopianism of the prophets and of Jesus has come to dominate 
the moral and spiritual life of men as no other ideals have been able to 
do ; the very fundamentals of successful social life and happy human rela- 
tions have come to be based upon it. Jesus’ utopianism, stressing the in- 
dividual in particular, nearly two milleniums ago attracted attention to the 
necessity of proper personal conduct as the basis of successful social life ; 
he felt that as individuals do right, become virtuous, and are regenerated, 
the world will progress toward righteousness and peace. . . . The Mes- 
sianic state of the prophets, the catastrophically founded era of the 
apocalyplists, and the Kingdom of God of Jesus, aggressive, fantastic, or 
transcendental, each cultivated a splendid hope of emancipation, of social 
peace, of future justice and fraternity, and tended to keep the souls of the 
people alive amid the vast internal decay and the crushing sorrows of the 
foreign rule of the Assyrians, Persians, and Romans, Similarly, they have 
been the ideal and inspiration of diflierent groups of men at various times 
through the ages since — an ever-glowing goal. 

More’s Utopia stands out as the inspiration, not only of the whole train 
of later Utopias, but of the whole trend of social reform. It doubtless sug- 
gested such treatises as Campanella’s “City of the Sun,” Bacon’s frag- 
mentary "New Atlantis,” Hobbes’s "Leviathan,” Harrington’s "Oceana,” 
and Filmer’s "Patriarcha.” In suggesting universal and compulsory educa- 
tion, More launched a thought which has not yet run its course. While his 
conception of penology and his plea for religious tolerance appeared 
to his contemporaries as preposterous, yet his explanation of crime and 
ItSL remedies is in hamony with our advanced modem policy, and the 
religious freedom which seemed a chimerical vision at the time of his death 
has been enjoyed for generations. Speaking of his industrial scheme Miss 
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Scudder says : “I f the industrial system on which his society is founded 
is still confined to Utopia, communication between that commonwealth 
and England is at least more frequent than in his day. One is inclined to 
suspect certain of our economists, even, of occasional trips into that land 
of vision ; while as for dreamers — Ruskin, Bellamy, Morris, Howells — ^they 
have sojourned there long enough to bring back full reports, which differ 
sometimes in detail from those of Hythloday.” As an advocate of the short 
working day with its opportunity for cultural growth and its abolition of 
drudgery and degradation, he still stands in the lead among the myriads 
of reformers. Many of More’s ideals still represent the height of social 
anticipation. Mr. Wells tells us that it also bore fruit in the English Poor 
Laws. It was a broad-visioned masterly work. It compelled attention; it 
wrought itself into wise mens’ thinking; it became one of the instruments 
of a progress which by the close of the nineteenth century had purged 
English society of the greater number of the evils mentioned therein. The 
fact that it has been three times translated from the Latin into English, and 
also into many other languages, testifies to the eagerness with which men 
have read it and sought its ideas. 

The Utopianism of Robert Owen is commonly recognized as the 
stimulating element underlying some of the most significant reforms and 
newly created social institutions of the last century. As we have already 
indicated in a previous chapter, Owen through the publication of his 
humanitarian ideas with regard to labor under the new mechanical regime 
in industry, and by means of spirited agitation, was influential in bringing 
to pass the first labor legislation, the British Factory Acts in 1819, which, 
as Wells says, was “the first attempt to restrain employers from taking 
the most stupid and intolerable advantage of their workers’ poverty. The 
cooperative bu3dng societies among the poorer folk, begiiming with the 
Rochdale pioneers, are also the direct outgrowth of Owen’s experiments 
of New Lanark. He was one of the pioneers of the trade union move- 
ment, and laid down the first plans for labor bureaus on a national scale. 
Owen was a man who in every way, through his ideas and his acts, left 
his impress upon his own and succeeding generations. 

And so we might go on with each Utopia or Utopian, but it is need- 
less ; let us rather attend to various specific forms of contribution whidt 
the Utopians have made to civilization. 

The Utopians first of all assisted men of later generations in avoiding 
social disaster. Themselves witnesses of the accumulating forces of sodal 
distress and maladjustment, and through their utopianism proposing a solu- 
tion of those very difficulties, they showed how revolution and other sodal 
disaster might be avoided. They were and are the announcers of a regimen 
making for social health, security, and peace between classes. They breathe 
a sort of philosophy of history — an interpretation which enables men to 
profit by the mistakes of past generations. 
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Among the Utopians one finds a commendable fcarlcsmess. They 
acknowledged social evils, which few do, and then went further and dared 
to suggest changes and picture a stale where such changes had been carried 
out. Most men still hesitate to do this. We are afraid of the unknown perils 
of disturbing our accustomed ways; we prefer to endure the evils we know, 
but rather would not combat. The Utopians were willing to suggest the 
use of untried forces. They were the venturesome men who because they 
dared did much to achieve necessary change, quietly and rationally.® 

The Uto[)ians centuries ago discovered a new criterion of human value. 
They rejected the subjective individualistic standard of value — which still 
largely prevails — and set up the conception of the social good, and of the 
development of society as a whole. They sought after a unified and co- 
ordinated group, based on brotherly cooperation. As far back as the 
Hebrew prophets they recognized a social self as well as individual selves; 
they perceived the interdependence and solidarity of all society. Only re- 
cently has this solidarity come to be widely realized. Theirs were ideas 
and ideals by which society, and not individuals, merely, were controlled. 
They advocated unity and cooperation as against the domination of in- 
dividual ambition, selfishness, and rapacity. Their Utopias anticipated 
social destiny, not indmdual destiny, and were and are effective as their 
content and spirit are grasped by groups. If some of them, as for example 
Jesus, seemed to stress unduly the individual, it was because they saw that 
progress in human society depends on the production of finer and finer 
strains of men and women, and that the best will be the more socialized 
individuals. We of to-day have everywhere obtained our conception of 
unified society from some of the Utopians ; the Communists and Socialists 
in theory and practice apply theirs narrowly, the sociologists and social 
workers theirs in a broader and less specific form as the basis of their gen- 
eral policy and endeavor. 

The Utopians, especially the Utopian Socialists, also anticipated other 
social thinkers in their appreciation of social laws, for on the whole the 
bare idea of undeviating law. physical or social, is one of the late products 
of reflective thought. They constantly sought out these generalizations of 
human and social reactions and conduct, which they made the basis of their 
reforms. 

It was in this way tliat Fourier gained a conception of the theory of 
the instincts, only recently receiving prominence in social psycholgy. Grop- 
ing about in his mind for an explanation of human conduct, he hit upon the 
idea of the "passions.*' What he meant by "passions” was really "instincts.” 
He was the forerunner of our present day "instinctivists,” who see in 

*'‘The first task o£ the social reformer is to confront this doubt which paralyzes 
social theory and makes the advocacy of far-reaching social enterprises the monopoly 
of the rash.” Henry Jones, The Working Faith of the Social Reformer (Londoni, 
1910), p, 14. 
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these natural endowments of the race, evolved long ago as part of its 
equipment for survival, the motivating factors in conduct.’ While he did 
not express it clearly, yet it is very evident that Fourier had this in mind. 
In reacting violently against the influence of intellection and civilization, 
he came to perceive the importance of the instinctive and automatic re- 
actions of man. He felt that the thwarting of the instincts was something 
which interfered with human happiness ; it was a crowding in, a cramping 
of the self. Therefore he wanted a “natural life” — one which would bring 
harmony between the race and its environment. He grasped what Graham 
Wallas has called the “master-task of civilized mankind” — ^the adjustment 
of social life to human nature. 

This led him to become the father of scientific management and present 
day employment management. He recognized the evils of monotonous and 
fatiguing labor, and felt that something in the industrial system was respon- 
sible for the irksomeness and displeasure which every worker felt. By 
adapting work to the individual’s peculiar makeup, attempting to get the 
round peg in the round hole and the square peg in the square hole, so that 
work would be agreeable, he sought to increase the happiness and efficiency 
of the worker, and the productivity of society. He played on the instinct 
of workmanship and of rivalry, and by contenting his workingmen created 
good-will, now recognized as absolutdy essential. More recently, Hertzka 
and Wells started with “Men as they are” in building the conception of 
the ideal social state. 

The Utopians also were adaptationists in that they attempted to assist 
in adapting social life to the time; or, better still, to create a pertect social 
life for all time. They aimed at social self-preservation, self-enlargement, 
and self -protection. By proper adaptation of mankind to environment, and 
vice versa, the Utopians would attain collective fullness of life. They were, 
with a few exceptions, handicapped, however, by a limited knowledge of 
the fundamental aspects of human nature and society and by a la^ of 
means for changing environment. Where they did attempt to change 
environment it was in a superficial way. However, they arrived at certain 
conclusions as to what adaptations were desirable, that became for them 
working hypotheses. These have since been verified, corrected, or re- 
pudiated. It is those that have been verified or corrected that we deal with 
in different portions of tins chapter. 

’McDougall, Wm., Social Psychology (Boston, 1909), p. 44. “We may say . . . 
that directly or indirectly the instincts are the prime movers of all human activity; 
by the conative or impulsive force of some instinct (or of some habit derived from 
an instinct), every train of diought, however cold and passionless it may seem is 
borne along towards its end and every bodily activity is initiated and sustained. The 
instinctive impulses determine the ends of all activities and supply the driving power 
by which all mental activities are sustained; and all the complex intellectual apparatus 
of the most highly developed mind is but a means towards these ends, is but the instru- 
ment by which these impulses seek their satisfactions, while pleasure and pain do but 
serve to guide them in their choice of the means.” 
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The question o£ determinism or free will has long been a controverted 
matter among social thinkets. Did this issue present itself to the Utopians? 
Assuredly! Some of the cthico-religious Utopians, especially the prophets 
and Jesus, proclaimed the doctrine of free will both for the individual 
and for society as a whole. The individual, as such, was callable of self- 
regeneration. He was not bound by experience or circumstances, but was 
a free moral agent, author of his own destiny. The same held for society 
as a whole: the group could change its life as it pleased; it also was the 
result of the expi ession of the free will of its component individuals. The 
apocalyptists, on the other hand, were absolute determinists. Men, both 
good and bad, had nothing to do but wait for the next act in the divine 
drama. 

But among the early modern and Socialistic Utopias we meet with 
another view. They weie determinists as far as the individual was con- 
cerned. While they all desired a free expression of will, yet they all in- 
sisted that the factors of environment, both physical and social, constantly 
overwhelmed the individual and made him their plaything, their sport. They 
recognized the individual self as a servant of the human will, but the will 
was socially determined. They saw that wlrat we call “social environment” 
envelops individual character more closely than aught else. It penetrates 
the most intimate recesses of man’s life and molds it more vitally than any 
physical circumstance. The Utopian Socialists held that the actual morality 
of the individual is largely a product of the social environment. They saw 
the self as a social product, ju!9t as Jean Paul had done when he expressed 
it in the words, “No man can take a walk without bringing home an in- 
fluence on his eternity.” Therefore, they insisted that bad environment was 
a check upon social perfection, and that good environment was an indis- 
pensable, if not all-important, aid. One motive to re-creating the social 
environment was to provide favorable surroundings so that the human soul 
could attain a better and nobler condition. This idea is borne out by re- 
peated expressions upon the part of nearly all the secular Utopians. 
Fourier, in particular, as we have previously seen, insisted that there must 
be a harmony between the race and its environment. The only notable 
expressions of attempts to control or direct physical environment are found 
in Bacon's Nexv Atlantis, the forms of which the reader will recall. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of free -will held good with regard to 
society's activities and this we might call a social will. While the actions 
and thoughts of the individual, beyond the natural, were determined al- 
most exclusively by his physical and spiritual milieu, society’s was not; it 
was characterized by a freedom of activity and susceptibility to change 
under the dominance of strong human wills consciously rebuilding it ac- 
cording to new truth. And this the Utopians intended to do, for they were 
all dissatisfied with the haphazard, unconscious, and halting advance of 
their times. They desired to utilize the proceeds of human achievement in 
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a workable program of human advance. These feelings are prominent in 
the writings of the Hebrew prophets, of Jesus, Augrtstine, More, Cam- 
panella, Harrington, and the recent Utopians. They were pessimistic as 
to present conditions, and optimistic as to the possibilities of society in the 
future. They were anticipating worlds in which the civilization would be 
rational, self -motivated, and definitely willed. And yet they were not dis- 
posed to maintain an ability in the race to immediately shake oflF an existing 
state or semi-determined condition in which it found itself. They, how- 
ever, had the idea that contemplating an ideal would eventually lead to it? 
adoption and translation into fact by society and not by individuals here 
and there. They were interested in social progress rather than individual 
welfare and individual processes. This social preoccupation of the Utopians 
and utopianism should be stressed. For the laissea-falre attitude, so com- 
mon with respect to the future, they substituted a partial control of society 
by social ideals and social idealists. 

The Utopians felt that society by its own free will could reconstruct Us 
methods of direction and control, and here lies another significant aspect 
of Utopias. While they do not act as effectively as the customs of the 
past in bringing conformity, yet they have a marked potency. They serve to 
bring about an ascendancy of the future over the present. They develop 
a control which looks ahead and prepares for that which may be. Tliis is 
noticeably the case in a dynamic society where the look backward is more 
and more the sure sign of decay or denotes some other attitude which has 
fallen into ill-repute. 

The Utopians, one and all, from the prophets on, recognised the ability 
of men to surpass themselves. In the collective human will they beheld a 
power which, if set in motion along superior lines, will determine the 
course of humanity. They insisted that human beings may achieve happiness 
and greater perfection if only they will so to do. They saw that social ad- 
vance is artificial, the fruit of purpose and design. They all recog- 
nized the need of a higher moral and spiritual development, and with a 
rare optimism felt that this was possible. All of them would create an 
environment where man could attain his true spiritual and mental stature. 
This is the very essence of the best constructive thought of to-day. 

Their utopianism all breathes the spirit that there is nothing that we 
cannot do if we hut strongly enough will to do it. They are full of the "will- 
to-transformation,” as Todd calls it.* But, again, it must be a willing 
which contemplates means as well as ends. The Utopians nearly all had 
the idea tliat society was responsible for the environment, especially the 
spiritual environment; they believed that the individual erred because of 
defective social inheritance and environment. But they also saw that if 
proper surroundings were provided even relatively mediocre stuff could 
be made into a desirable social element. Therefore, they demanded a careful 

* Theories of Social Progress, p. so6> 
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organization and use of the means wc have pointed out in our search for 
utopianistic elements Centuries ahead of their time, they realized that not 
only do individuals sin against society, but that society also sins against 
the individual. They, by deliberately devised telic agencies, would convert 
this deterimental aggression into one of mutual benefit and constructive 
effort. 

Plato and More, and Campanella, and Paeon after him, were the 
prophets of the modern eugenics movement. Handicapped by the absence 
of a theory of heredity, and upheld only by a strong social idealism, they 
regarded the supreme impulse of procreation a.s a sacred function, to be ex- 
ercised in the light of scientific knowledge. The future welfare of the race 
demanded that only physically x)crfcct, valorous, and high-spirited in- 
dividuals should procreate. Plato and Campanella both went so far as to 
advocate the making of unions for the end of procreation, with the assis- 
tance of the elders of the “Great Master” or physician aided by the chief 
matrons. These Utopians saw the necessity of sound physique and mentality 
as a basis for perfection ; they saw that the quality of a civilization is to a 
large extent determined by breed ; they saw that the foundation must be 
sound if a lofty superstructure is to be reared. They vaguely conceived 
this auto-evolution — ^human selection — ^as a means of improving human 
kind and hence bringing about a more rapid social advance. This luminous 
conception of racial betterment is only now beginning to stir men to action. 
Yet it, like most of the other elements mentioned, was of Utopian origin. 

The Utopians from Plato onward, almost without exception, advocated 
the equality of the sexes. For them society could not afford to thwart and 
by custom enthrall half the population and lose its superior services. They 
made women not only the companions of men, but also the religious, 
political, and civil equals of men, permitting them to enjoy the same op- 
portunities of achievement and to make their contributions to social ad- 
vance. At the same time most of them recognized the profound physiologi- 
cal differences of the sexes and made due allowance for them. In these 
respects also the Utopians anticipated what is only coming to be recognized 
by the progressives of our day. 

In Plato — and it is hinted at in others, especially by More — one finds 
the arst advocacy of preventive medicine. He encouraged gymnastics and 
the care of the body because they rendered resort to medical art unneces- 
sary. Consequently he felt that the primary purpose of the physician was 
not to cure diseases, but rather the establishing of a program of exercise 
and the advocacy of such diet as would make diseases and ills impossible. 
He anticipated the conception that prevention is better than cure, and set 
up a standard for medical science which it has only recently adopted. 
More, in advocating the elimination of crowding in cities, the playing of 
games, the prohibition of all places breeding vice and disease, and his 
supreme emphasis upon good health in general also tended to substitute 
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preventive measures for remedial medicines. It may be said that the 
various eugenics programs of the Utopians were also directed to this 
end. 

Another broad heralding of a form of enlightment which men have 
lately adopted was that of religious toleration. Early modern Utopians, 
especially More and Harrington, in a time of religious absolutism and 
enforced unifonnity, dared to advocate the toleration of all religious views 
not manifestly anti-social. Most of them had religions of reason, which dis- 
carded false beliefs and useless forms and permitted the native force of 
religion to shine forth. The bases of morality were alone safeguarded. 
They foresaw what men have only recently established as a working 
method after they have suffered centuries of inquisitions, persecutions, 
excommunications, bigotry and intolerance. 

Akin to this is the conception of some form of social religion which we 
find among the Utopian Socialists, particularly Saint-Simon and Cabet. 
They saw the sliltedness and hollowness of a dogmatized and partly mori- 
bund religion — one which had come to consist of forms and ceremonials 
and creeds. They saw that religion must be regenerated, made human and 
helpful, a driving social force and an invigorating stimulant to social con- 
duct, inspiring a fearless meeting of the future; not a drag, a social, 
soporific, a thing which makes men cringe and fear. Stressing brotherhood 
and socialized ethics, they sought universal happiness rather than universal 
conformity. We cannot fail to recognize their influences in present day 
thought. 

The social theory of property, now coming to be held, doubtless also 
goes back in considerable part to some of the Utopians, who emphasized 
it in rather a crude way. Nearly all of them were exponents of a socio- 
economic pliilosophy which vested the ultimate sovereign power of owner- 
ship in the state, both for land and for most other forms of property. 
They held to this because the Utopian state was one of a fraternal co- 
operation aiming at the common good. This Utopian conception may, in 
part at least, have been responsible also for the prevailing interpretation of 
properly rights as residing only in the state. To-day we hold that nothing 
can be owned in any absolute sense. Property, inheritance, and income 
taxes, the police power, the right of eminent domain are all evidence of this. 
Neither the money a man earns nor the property he holds is his own. The 
fact that the state usuallyi — ^though not always — ^pays compensation for 
the property it appropriates in no manner invalidates this principle. In time 
of war, food, crops, clotliing, industries, etc., are seized by the state. 
In time of disaster everything can be taken lawfully. The stale refuses 
to recognize private property rights if the general welfare demands that 
it be made available for public use. The essence of property lies in the 
good will of the state. The Utopians originated this idea and made it 
current mental coin. 
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An Utopian contribution of great importance is their recognition of 
the utility of social institutions. To be sure, this was not true of all of 
them. With the prophets and Jesus utopianism was individual and subjec- 
tive. It was the secular writers, including Augustine, however, who per- 
ceived that redemption may — in fact must — be objective or institutional, 
since only thus can the resistance of highly elaborated systems be over- 
come, and the new saving doctrine be promulgated and put into effect. 
They sensed the need of definite agencies to mold the social will and 
bring social changes to pass. 

The most significant institution and the most powerful utopianistic 
measure of the Utopians was education. They felt that it was possible 
by this means to turn thorny, unproductive, selfish, shirking, exploiting, 
sinful, cross-grained human beings into righteous men, cooperators, good 
citizens, members of a great united human brotherhood, or, as in the 
case of the ethico-religious Utopians, into members of a great theocracy. 
Their philosophy was a constructive optimism based on the amenability of 
the individual mind to proper direction. Among the prophets we first note 
the careful efforts at instruction of the people; in Plato we see that the 
realization of the Idea of the Good is the ultimate condition of a proper 
State animated by true justice, and it is education which is necessary if 
this realization is to be attained; the ministry of Jesus was for the pur- 
pose of inculcating a socialized ethic; the early modern Utopians all 
strongly emphasized education, Bacon even creating an extensive system ; 
sinrilarly, the Utopian Socialists made it an integral part of their schemes 
of soci^ regeneration. 

To the Utopians education was one of society's main instruments for 
realizing its destiny. The types of education which they stressed were not 
repetitive, memoriter, pedantic, and therefore non-progressive; but a dy- 
namic culture, of a functional and social nature, practical withal and 
fitting for life — one wliich developed the perceptive powers, physical 
endurance, domestic qualities, skill, and the powers of social discipline. 
Their educational systems were active factors in maintaining the perfect 
worlds they described. The Utopians, as most later social thinkers, saw 
that education was a marvelously efficient agent of social control and 
social direction in that it made for self-control and discipline, and in tha t 
it au^sted rewards and penalties for conduct; they saw it as a means 
of incorporating new ideas and ideals into the group intelligence, so that 
they would become convictions and lead to new socialized activity; they 
saw its effectiveness in fitting human beings for the performance of those 
daily industrial tasks for which they were best fitted, and in training for 
family life ; they saw it as a method of fitting men for the tasks of citizen- 
diip and participation in public affairs. Judging from the spirit of their 
discussions of education, they considered it a process whereby perfect 
social units might he created. It was an agency which not only enabled 
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men to adjust themseKes to theii en\ironment, but which also enabled 
men to adjust their environment to meet their physical, social, and spir- 
itual needs. It was a means whcieby progressive ideas of moial and social 
obligations, government, and law could be grafted upon the mind and 
determine its development. It was an effective means for the social manip- 
ulation and control of ideas, standards, values, habits of thinking and 
acting, and indirectly even of industrial processes. It was the utopianistic 
measure par excellence. 

Among recent social philosophers we have an exalted exponent of this 
idea. According to Lester F. Ward, social progress is not determined en- 
tirely by evolution, as Spencer and the scientific socialists have maintained, 
for evolution can be manipulated and accelerated through the role of 
the mind and will. By bringing full educational opportunities within reach 
of all, society would be enabled to capitalize all of its latent assets of 
human capacity, and perfection would be attained. In maintaining this 
principle, Ward had support which the Utopians did not have, because 
he was in the presence of a universal press, a national, free, compulsory 
educational system, libraries, etc., to point to, and from which he could 
receive encouragement. All the greater marvel that the Utopians should 
have dared to entertain such ideas 1 

The most notable example of a Utopian institution for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the benefit of the race was Francis Bacon’s House 
of Salomon, a College of Research, previously discussed, which he had 
himself thought of trjring to create if he could become master of some 
existing foundation in Cambridge or Oxford. Tins research idea is not 
in his Novum Organum, his greatest work, which embodied liis scien- 
tific methods, a book that had almost no influence upon his own time 
or the sevententh century ; it was only the eighteenth century which read 
and discussed it. The conception of the research body was woven into 
the Utopian fragment New Atlantis, embodying many of the same ideas. 
His immediate purpose in writing this was doubtless to move King James 
to found a Salomon’s House in England. Yet, much as James had af- 
fected the character of a second Salomon, he took little or no interest in 
the intellectual reformation urged by his Chancellor. The fact that Bacon 
left the work unfinished, without even publishing the fragments, and 
turned his hand to other things, shows that he had no sanguine hopes 
of producing any immediate result. 

And yet such a luminous and valuable conception could not remain 
unnoticed. Shortly after Bacon’s death, the general principle was al- 
ready being put into effect in England and it eventually spread to many 
European countries. . . . The New Atlantis provided the model for the 
Royal Society which eventually developed into the British Research So- 
ciety, and his predominating influence was thus firmly established in the 
generation which succeeded his own. . . . 
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The New Atlanlis not only led to the foundation of the Royal Society 
and similar academics abroad, but was one of the inspiring causes of that 
mighty work of collaboration, the French Encyclopedic, in which the 
savants of the eighteenth century gathered all the results attained by 
science up to that date and used them as a battering-ram against estab- 
lished abuses in Church and State. . . . 

Bacon’s New Atlantis can truthfully be said to be the basis of all 
modern research and human benefit foundations. Thus has Bacon’s utop- 
ianism lived on. Though productive as a scientist, yet his greatest con- 
tribution lies in the impetus which his advocacy of inductive and experi- 
mental methods gave to future scientific investigation. As he himself said, 
he rang the bell which called the other wits together. 

Another institution of social improvement stressed much by the Utop- 
ians was the State. From Plato on, most of them made the State supreme, 
though they differed in the degree of sovereignty they would give it. In 
so far as they accepted or advocated it, it was a social institution erected 
by the people for their own welfare. Plato, for example, conceived the 
State, not as a governing and corrective body, but as an association of 
ethically minded individuals bound together by thoughts of a common 
purpose and all serving in their proper places. In was for all of them 
a means to an end, a definite agency, the purpose of which was to sur- 
rotmd the individual with those influences which would make him most 
happy and cause him to be of greatest service; a means of providing 
liberty and equal opportunity to the individual. Some, especially the 
Utopian Socialists, stressed the State particularly as a means of provid- 
ing the proper sort of environment. All saw it as an instrumentality and 
not as an end, even though most of them lived during times when the 
St^te was worshiped and government was absolute and by the few. The 
democratic movements have caused us to conceive of the State in the 
same manner as did the Utopians. We, like the Utopians, are sure that 
much of the welfare and progress of society depends on the character 
and management of the State. 

In the case of our most notable political Utopia, Harrington’s Oceana 
— ^which dealt almost entirely with the machinery of an enlightened state 
— ^we have a brilliant example of Utopianism coming true. Professor 
Dwght, writing some thiity odd years ago, traced the potency of Har- 
rington’s ideals in shaping political institutions and thought in America. 
John Adams, we are told, was perfectly familiar with Harrington’s Oceana 
and was much influenced by his teachings, as his writings show. The 
principle of the “empire of laws” and rotation of office in the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusets was taken directly from the Oceana. The secret 
ballot was made part of the first constitution of New York State, but 
a hundred years after Harrington voiced the thought. The idea finally, 
in 1872, triumphed in England when it was applied to parliamentary and 
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municii^al elections, the greatest precautions being taken to preserve Har- 
rington’s cardinal point of secrecy. The sentence from OceanOj “The ex- 
ercise of all just authority over a free people ought to arise from their 
own content,” was uppermost in the mind of Thomas Jefferson when 
he drafted the Declaration of American Independence; in fact, he made 
use of its very words in maintaining that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. Both American and British 
statesmen were attracted by Harrington’s unique proposals and finally 
embraced them. 

The Utopias were the source of suggestion and perhaps also the 
founders of the modern communist and socialistic philosophy and the 
movements based upon it, as many writers of importance will testify. 
More’s Utopia, and to a certain extent Plato’s Republic, have become a 
sort of source book to which all socialists go for many of their funda- 
mental principles. In fact, the foremost modern exponent of scientific 
socialism says, “With the ‘Utopia’ modem socialism begins.” In the first 
place, as we have repeatedly indicated, the Utopians were protesters 
against the existing order, and awakened the fire of agitation. 'Then with 
the evils of the dawning of the capitalistic organization of society, in 
sixteenth-century England already acute, More felt it to be a system 
productive of unavoidable injustice, inequality, and misery. And its con- 
tinuance, even with palliatives, offered vain hope of social betterment. 
More and his followers, therefore, absolutely condemned private prop- 
erty, which they thought to be the basis of the capitalistic system, and 
embraced the social conception of property, making all productive prop- 
erty socially owned and controlled. From them hcis been derived the social- 
istic theory of property current to-day. He also, and most of his followers 
down to Lnuis Blance, would have absolute control of production by the 
state in order to do away with the exploitation and the economic wastes 
and the social chaos which intermittently appear in society conducted on 
the basis of private enterprise: this in the interests of social welfare. 
Furthermore, “The problems which every Socialist state builder since 
has felt it his duty to solve, the problems of population and marriage, 
of hours of labor, of the use of money, of a possible decreased productive- 
ness, are faced franldy and discussed with a quaint ingenuity and a broad 
human sympathy which have made ‘the golden book of Thomas More’ 
with Plato’s earlier dream the most imperishable of all socialistic visions.” 
It finally remained for Robert Owen about 1835 to give the name of 
“socialism” to the movement — ^though, to be sure, his efforts wei-e of a 
benevolent rather than democratic nature. 

The study of sociology itself may owe much of its original impetus 
to the influence of the Utopians. Saint-Simon in his Nouveau Christian- 
isme laid down the principles of a collective condition of society, a new 
fratemalism which, while dreamy and idealistically humanitarian, yet at- 
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tracted attention. Furthermore, he developed in connection with his Utopian 
thought a policy of “politique” of observation and experiment on the col- 
lective condition ol society. These ideas particularly influenced Auguste 
Comte, a disciple of Saint-Simon and the inventor of the term “sociology,” 
who, since he was dissatisfied with Saint-Simon’s analysis, was led by 
it to work out a better scheme of social analysis and organization in his 
Positive Philosophy, which served to outline roughly the field of sociology. 
In general, it may be said that the Utopians, with their recognition of 
society as an object of necessary study, with their comprehension of 
social phenomena, with their partid analysis of social processes, with their 
conscious attempts to provide a happier world to live in, were approach- 
ing sociology as we conceive of it to-day. It remained, however, for the 
propounders of the doctrine of constant change or evolution, such as 
Hegel, Marx, Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer, with their ideas of origin 
and development, and the insight into telle processes which later men 
derived from this form of writing, to place the study of a working basis 
as an agency of social helpfulness. 

We might continue by examining various other ideas and ideals pre- 
sented by single Utopians, such as More’s and Bacon’s conceptions of 
the importance of the family, or Smnt-Simon’s empliasis on the expert 
as an agency of advance, noting their widespread influence to-day. We 
might also discuss at length the Saint-Simonian Church with its broad 
organization and its missionaries, and the Fourierist, Owenite and Icarian 
movements in America, or the influence of Blanc on Guild Socialism 
and French Syndicalism, to add emphasis to what we have been advocat- 
ing in these pages, but it is unnecessary. Utopianism is not expression in 
vain; sooner or later, in some form, it becomes fact. Nothing is wholly 
lost. 
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QUESTIONS ON SOCIALISM 

1. Discuss the chief underlying causes back of tlie rise of Socialism. Are 
any of these same causes present now? 

2. What are the differences between the First, Second, and Third Inter- 
nationals? How do you account for the failure of the Socialists to live 
up to their agreement to oppose war? 

3. What forces caused each one of the Socialist leaders to have the Social- 
istic philosophy? What made them leaders? 

4. What statements in the Communist Manifesto do you consider more true 
than false, and what more false than true? 

5. What differences do you note in the “modern statement” by Norman 
Thomas as over against the older Socialistic appeals ? 

6 . Explain the fundamental theories of Marx. 

7. How is production to be carried on under Socialism? What happens to 
distribution? 

8. Discuss the charge made by some Socialists that under our present order 
"property is theft.” 

9. How will the incentives to work be destroyed or maintained? Compare 
with the incentives that affect workers under capitalism. 

10. Set forth and evaluate the strong and weak points of Socialism. 

11. Just how do Syndicalism and Guild Socialism differ from Marxian 
Socialism ? 


QUESTION FOR THOUGHT 
(To be answered or not, as desired) 

How do you account for the fact that so few college men in the United 
States believe in Socialism ? 



I. HISTORY AND CAUSES 

T here is an antecedent cause for every social movement and Socialism 
is no exception to the rule. Some of these causes can be found plainly 
slated in the writings of Karl Marx. 

I. SELECTIONS FROM KARL MARX, CAPITAL^ 

Suppose the working day consists of 6 hours of necessary labor, and 
6 hours of surplus-labor. Then the free laborer gives the capitalist every 
week 6 X 6 or 36 hours of surplus-labor. It is the same as if he worked 
3 days in the week for himself, and 3 days in the week gratis for the 
capitalist. But this is not evident on the surface. Surplus-labor and nec- 
essary labor glide one into the other. I can, therefore, express the same 
relationship by saying, e.g., that the laborer in every minute works 30 
seconds for himself, and 30 for the capitalist, etc. . . . 

These “small thefts” of capital from the laborer’s meal and recrea- 
tion time, the factory inspectors also designate as “petty pilfering of min- 
utes,” "snatching a few minutes,” or, as the laborers technically called 
them, “nibbling and cribbling at meal times.” 

It is evident that in this atmosphere the formation of surplus-value 
by surplus-labor is not secret. “If you allow me,” said a highly respectable 
master to me, “to work only ten minutes in the day over-time, you put 
one thousand a year in my pocket.” “Moments are the elements of 
profit.” . . , 

A tremendous railway accident lias hurried hundreds of passengers 
into another world. The negligence of the employees is the cause of the 
misfortune. They declare with one voice before the jury that ten or 
twelve years before, their labor only lasted eight hours a-day. During 
the last five or six years it had been screwed up to 14, 18, and 20 hours, 
and under a specially severe pressure of holiday-makers, at times of 
excursion trains, it often lasted for 40 to 50 hours without a break. 
They were ordinary men, not Cyclops, At a certain point their labor- 
power failed. Torpor seized them. Their brain ceased to think, their 
eyes to see. The thoroughly “respectable” British jurymen answered by 
a verdict that sent them to the next assizes on a charge of manslaughter, 
and, in a gentle “rider” to their verdict, expressed the pious hope tliat 
the capitalLstic magnates of the railways would, in future, be more ex- 
travagant in the purchase of a sufficient quantity of labor-power, and 
more "abstemious,” more “self-denying,” more “thrifty," in the draining 
‘Vol. I, pp. 261, 267, 278-282, 286-387. 
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of paid labor-power. ... In the last week of June, 1863, all the Lon- 
don daily papers published a paragraph with the “sen.sational” heading 
“Death from simple over-work.” It dealt with the death of the milliner, 
Mary Anne Walkeley, 20 years of age, employed in a highly-respectable 
dressmaking establishment, exploited by a lady with the pleasant name 
of Elise. The old, often-told story, was once more recounted. This girl 
worked, on an average, hours, during the season often 30 hours, 
without a break, whilst her failing labor-power was revived by occasional 
supplies of sherry, port, or coffee. It was just now the height of the 
season. It was necessary to conjure up in the twinkling of an eye the 
gorgeous dresses for the noble ladies bidden to the ball in honor of the 
newly-imported Princess of Wales. Mary Anne Walkeley had worked with- 
out intermission for hours, with 60 other girls, 30 in one room, 
that only afforded of the cubic feet of air required for them. At 
night, they slept in pairs in one of the stifling holes into which the bed- 
room was divided by partitions of board. And this was one of the best 
millinery establishments in London. Mary Anne Walkeley fell ill on the 
Friday, died on Sunday, without, to the astonishment of Madame Elise, 
having previously completed the work in hand. The doctor, Mr. Keys, 
called too late to the death-bed, duly bore witness before the coroner’s 
jury that "Mary Anne Walkeley had died from long hours of work in 
an over-crowded workroom, and a too small and badly ventilated bed- 
room.” In order to give the doctor a lesson in good manners, the coroner’s 
jury thereupon brought in a verdict that "the deceased had died of apo- 
plexy, but there was reason to fear that her death had been accelerated 
by over-work in an over-crowded workroom, etc.” “Our white slaves,” 
cried the Morning Star, the organ of the free-traders, Cobden and 
Bright, "our white slaves, who are toiled into the grave, for the most 
part silently pine and die.” 

"It is not in dressmakers’ rooms that working to death is the order 
of the day, but in a thousand other places; in every place I -had almost 
said, where ‘a thriving business’ has to be done. ... We will take the 
blacksmith as a type. If the poets were true, there is no man so hearty, 
so merry, as the blacksmith; he rises early and strikes his sparks be- 
fore the sun; he eats and drinks and sleeps as no other man. Working 
in moderation, he is, in fact, in one of the best of human positions, phys- 
ically speaking. But we follow him into the city or town, and we see the 
stress of work on that strong man, and what then is his position in the 
death-rate of his country. In Marylebone, blacksmiths die at the rate of 
II per thousand per annum, or ii above the mean of the male adults 
of the country in its entirety. The occupation, instinctive almost as a 
portion of human art, unobjectionable as a branch of human industry, 
is made by mere excess of work, the destroyer of the man. He can strike 
so many blows per day, walk so many steps, breathe so many breaths. 
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produce so much work, and live an average, say, of fifty years; he is 
made to strike so many more blows, to walk so many more steps, to 
bieathe so many more breaths per day, and to increase altogether a fourth 
of his life. He meets the effort; the result is that, producing for a lim- 
ited time a fourth more work, he dies at 37 for 50.” . . . 

Let us now hear how capital itself regards this 24 hours’ system. 

Mr. J. Ellis, one of the firm of Messrs. John Brown & Co„ steel and 
iron works, employing about 3000 men and boys, part of whose opera- 
tions, namely, iron and heavier steel work, goes on night and day by 
relays states “that in the heavier steel work one or two boys are em- 
ployed to a score or two men.” Their concern employs upwards of 500 
boys under 18 of whom about % or 170 are under the age of 13. With 
reference to the proposed alteration of the law, Mr. Ellis says: “I do 
not think it would be very objectionable to require that no person under 
the age of 18 should work more than 12 hours in the 24. But we do not 
think that any line could be drawn over the age of 12, at which boys 
could be dispensed with for night work. But we would sooner be pre- 
vented from employing boys under the age of 13, or even so high as 
14, at all, than not be allowed to employ boys that we do have at night. 
Those boys who work in the day sets must take their turn in the night 
sets also, because the men could not work in the night sets only; it 
would ruin their health. . . . We think, however, that night work in alter- 
nate weeks is no harm. (Messrs. Naylor & Vickers, on the other hand, 
in conformity with the interests of their business, considered that periodi- 
cally changed night-labor might possibly do more harm than continual 
labor.) . . . Our objections to not allowing boys under 18 to work at 
night would be on account of the increase of expense, but this is the only 
reason. (What c3mical naivete!) We think that the increase would be 
more than the trade, with due regard to its being successfully carried out, 
could fairly bear. (What mealy-mouthed phraseology!) Labor is scarce 
here, and might fall short if there were such a regulation.” (i.e., Ellis 
Brown & Co. might fall into the fatal perplexity of being obliged to pay 
labor-power its full value.) 

2. A DEFINITION OF SOCIALISM 

Jesse Lynch Williams, President of the Author’s League of America, 
has written a one-act play which admirably depicts conventional attitudes 
toward socialism, and we quote it in full. 

A COURSE IN SOCIALISM 

" — and of these 55 students. Seniors, mind you, I found that only three 
knew the difference between Socialism and Anarchism. Amusing, but rather 
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pathetic, too, when you think of the cetttury that they are living in, and 
the world we are supposed to be preparing them for.” — Extract from a 
private letter. 

[SCENE: A Club on Fifth Avenue] 

Scientist : Well, for example, they ought to have a course in Socialism. 

Several Prominent Graduates: {in concert and horror) Socialism! 
Are you a socialist? 

Scientist : No, I am a scientist. 

Prominent Graduates: Then why advocate a course in Socialism? 

Scientist : I’ll tell you why, if you tell me what it means. 

Statesman: It means, bombs, blood, butchery — 

Lawyer: A utopian dream of universal brotherhood — 

Clergyman : Reducing all aspiration to a basis of selfish materialism. 

Business Man : Visionary idealism, as impractical as Christianity. 

Philanthropist: If we had Socialism we could have no more char- 
ity. It would destroy Christianity. 

Curate: Socialism means free love. The bishop told me so. 

Lawyer : It means no freedom, no love — eugenics, state control — 

Business Man: Dividing up, leveling down; no competition, the end 
of individual initiative. 

Statesman: The end of all law and order — chaos. 

Business Man : Iron-bound bureaucracy, too much law, nothing but 
order, no chance for progress, no hope for evolution. 

Scientist : Well, that explains it all. No wonder intellectually courage- 
ous students are peeping into Socialism on their own hook. You make a 
dull subject so fascinating. Bombs and brotherhood, the Christian ideal and 
its destruction, free love and no love, no law and yet too much — ^interesting 
little thing, Socialism. 

Prominent Graduate: Well, then, what does it mean? 

Scientist; I don’t know. You see I’m a college graduate myself. 

Clergyman ; Then how dare you advocate the study of it ? 

Scientist : So as to find out. What’s education for, anyway ? 

Business Man : You want our sons to become socialists ? 

Scientist : Some of them take courses in criminology without becom- 
ing criminals. It has been known to happen. Even courses in astronomy 
without becoming stars. 

Statesman: But Socialism is a menace — ^the greatest menace in the 
world since Kaiserism. It is spreading. We must stamp it out. 

Chorus of Other Prominent Graduates : A menace, we must stamp 
it out. 

Scientist : How are you going .to stamp it out if you don’t know what 
or where to stamp? No wonder it is spreading. If our armies had re- 
mained as steadfastly ignorant of Germany's objectives as the so-called 
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educated classes are of Socialism’s, Kaiserism would have conquered the 
world. {Rising to leave) Good thing for the world that pcojjle like jou 
didn’t have science’s job of stamping out yellow fever. 

{Exit the Scientist) 

Statesman : That proves it ! Any one who advocates a course in So- 
cialism must be a socialist. 

Clergyman ; And if he’s a socialist, he’s a pacifist. 

Lawyer: And if he’s a pacifist, he’s a pro-German. 

Clergyman : Tie ought to be expelled from the club. 

{A pause; they all feel better now.) 

PniLANTiiROPiST : Our Alma Mater to instruct our boys in Socialism ? 
What are we coming to! 

Business Man; Oh, don’t worry. Science doesn’t put up the money 
for education. We do. 

(Curtain.) 

Naturally since Socialism is a political movement of great magnitude, 
it is difficult to define. Just as in Christianity we find all sorts and varieties 
of faith so do we in socialism and in. neither case do they always agree on 
just what their faith involves. Some would define Socialism as an attempt 
to secure the equitable distribution of the income of the country, 
others that it means State ownership of the basic means of production and 
distribution. As a matter of fact modern Socialism includes several as- 
pects: a criticism of existing capitalistic society, a philosophy of social 
progress, a theory about a future ideal state and a definite political move- 
ment to attain their goal. One Socialist will stress one phase, a second an- 
other and still a third will be primarily interested in political action. A de- 
finition tends to take on some of the color of the social background 
and experience of the individual who makes it. Because this is true the 
capitalist, the statesman, the lawyer and the Socialist all flatly disagree 
even on their definition of the same movement. Here again we see 
where sociological forces determine attitudes. The individual reflects 
the social strata and the occupational outlook of the group to which he 
belongs. 

A briefer definition of Socialism is given by Jesse W. Hughan. Perhaps 
as students of truth we can agree on this as a working definition for the 
present. 

“socialism is the political movement of the working class which 

AIMS TO ABOLISH EXPLOITATION BY MEANS OF THE COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP 
AND DEMOCRATIC MANAGEMENT OF THE BASIC INSTRUMENTS 
OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION” 
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3. THE ORGANIZATION AND SPREAD OF SOCIALISM 

Some ol the ideas which wc now associate with Socialism are almost as 
old as recorded history. In fact the Mosaic Law might be said to embody 
some of the principles of Socialism. The prophets of the Old Testament, 
the social teachings of Jesus and the writings of Utopians of every age 
would be labeled socialistic by many. 

Actually the term Socialism seems to have come into use in England 
and France about the same time in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In England it was applied to Robert Owen and his supporters and 
in France to Fourier and Saint-Simon. Robert Owen was a prominent 
textile manufacturer who took a great interest in the welfare of his own 
employees and of the working classes in general. lie accepted as his life 
philosophy “the greatest happiness for the greatest number.” Shortly after 
the peace of 1815, he proposed to the government that in order to relieve 
unemployment and economic distress, the workers be organized into self- 
supporting and self-sufficing “villages of cooperation.” Both the government 
and the propertied classes of England generally would not listen to his 
proposal, but hundreds of the workers accepted his leadership. The dis- 
couragements which Owen met through the opposition of the employers 
and the government led him, toward the end of his life, to attempt to found 
a cooperative colony in America, on a thirty thousand acre plot at New 
Harmony, Indiana. The experiment failed after three years partially be- 
cause Owen had tried to pay every one in the colony on a basis of absolute 
equality regardless of their effort or its result. 

Meanwhile, in France, a brilliant French nobleman Count Saint-Simon 
from 1803 to 1825 conducted an active campaign for a socialistic society. 
Other French Utopian socialists who were influential were Babeuf, Cabot, 
Fourier, Louis Blanc and Proudhon. Blanc attacked the evils of competi- 
tion and urged the establishment of social workshops which should be under 
the control of the workers themselves. Blanc finally became a member of 
the Provisional Government of 1848. The majority of the governmental 
leaders were opposed to his proposals but in order to appease public opin- 
ion, they started some sham workshops with the deliberate purpose of dis- 
crediting the entire idea. They placed a hitter enemy of Blanc’s in charge 
with instructions that the proposal must not succeed, 

Proudhon is most widely Icnown because of his attack on private prop- 
erty. He maintained that all "property is theft,” The value of goods he 
felt was determined by the time and labor spent in producing them. A 
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capitalist or landlord who charged more than the cost of an article was 
lliereby guilty of theft He opposed rent, profit, or interest. 

The French Utopians made a deep imprc.ssion among certain groups 
in the United States. For instance, the editor of the New York Tribune, 
Horace Greeley, the elder Brisbane and Charles A. Dana became supporters 
of Fourier’s Communistic experiments and aided similar projects in 
America, Most of the communities established did not last long. One, the 
North American Phalanx, stood for twelve years, another, the Wisconsin 
community, lasted six and then disbanded with property to its credit. A 
two hundred acre farm near Boston was started as a communal experi- 
ment and included such writers as Margaret Fuller, the Alcott Family and 
Nathaniel tlawthorne. For six years it was financially successful but a 
disastrous fire helped to bring it to a close. None of these experiments 
can really be called socialistic or e\en communistic, at least in their modern 
meanings. They arc often cited to disprove the practicability of socialism 
or communism but actually have little bearing on the possible success or 
failure of either movement. 

The French Socialism of 1848 was largely destroyed as a result of the 
reaction following upon the establishment of the Second Empire. Flowever, 
the ferment of these revolutionary days resulted in the work of Karl 
Marx whose life we shall consider later. Exiled from Germany because 
of his radicalism, Karl Marx became acquainted with Proudhon and other 
socialists in Paris. Because the word socialism had been applied so often 
to Utopian ventures, Marx and his associates used the title of the Com- 
munist League when they organized in 1847. The next year they issued 
the famous Communist Manifesto ^ which was to become the classic 
statement of Socialism for years to come. 

Perhaps the real beginning of Socialist organization occurred in 1864 
when Marx formed his International Workingmen's Association generally 
called the "First International.” ® It contained radicals of all kinds from 
Russian anarchists to English trade unionists. Naturally internal conflicts 
resulted. Marx was able to secure the expulsion of Bakunin and the anar- 
chi.sts and for a time it had considerable influence as a federation of workers 
for mutual aid. Following the fall of the Paris Commune, it became still 
further weakened by internal dissensions and finally was displaced by a 
new organization representing the Socialist parties of the various coun- 
tries. 

After the demise of the First International, the development of So- 
cialism followed very largely along national lines. In Germany Ferdinand 

“The Communist Manifesto is published in full on pp. 120-146. 

* See pp. 80-S6 for a history of the various internationals. 
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Lassalle (1825-6^) the son of a prosperous Jewish merchant, succeeded in 
uniting the working classes into a socialistic political movement. 

In 1863 Lassalle published “The Working Class Program” in which he 
divided history into three great epochs ; ( i ) The domination of the landed 
aristocracy, prior to the French Revolution, (2) The domination of the 
bourgeoisie, from the French Revolution to that of 1848, (3) The domina- 
tion of the working class since 1848. Lassalle formulated the “iron law 
of wages” namely, that the average wage of labor under the capitalist 
system would always tend to equal the amount needed for them to live 
and reproduce their kind at the prevailing standard of life of their nation. 

Only the state could end the misery of the working class. Lassalle ad- 
vocated cooperative producers’ associations with the ultimate aim of public 
ownership. 

After founding the General Workingmen’s Association in 1863 Las- 
salle was killed in a duel over a love affair. Shortly after tliis a journalist, 
Wilhelm Leibknecht, and a wood-turner, August Bebel, founded the Social 
Democratic Labor Party on a Marxist platform. In 1875 they united with 
the followers of Lassalle under the name of the Social Democratic Party. 

Bismarck became apprehensive of this organization and from 1878 until 

1890 Socialism became illegal in Germany. With Bismarck’s fall the 
Social Democratic Party was able to come out into the open again and in 

1891 adopted the Erfurt Program ■* on a complete Marxian basis. 

After this the German Socialist vote increased materially in nearly 
every election. Beginning with the twentieth' century a tendency developed 
which became known as “revisionism.” The leader of this movement was 
Edouard Bernstein, a journalist who had been considerably influenced by 
British labor. The “revisionists” stated that some of Marx’s theories must 
be modified. For instance, they claimed that the rich were not getting richer 
and the poor poorer. Consequently they insisted that the party should work 
less for a revolution than for a gradual transformation of capitalism. The 
revisionists were officially defeated in 1903, but their doctrines nevertheless 
exerted a powerful influence on the party. 

In France Socialism was seriously handicapped by the overthrow of 
the Paris Commune in 1871. In 1879, however, Jules Guesde founded a 
Socialist Party. In 1893 Jean Jaures (1859-1914) organized the “Indepen- 
dent Socialists” on a platform of gradual social reform. At the Interna- 
tional Congress in 1904 Guesde succeeded in securing the passage of a 
resolution that no Socialist should accept office in a bourgeoise cabinet. This 

*The Erfurt Program is published in full on pp. 146-148. 
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was directed against Jaures who had supported several French Socialists 
in accepting cabinet positions. 

Jaures accepted this decision and proceeded to unite his followers with 
those of Guesde in the United Socialist Party of France. As a result, the 
party made large gains both in votes and seats. 

In England the Social Democi'atic Federation was formed along 
hfarxian lines in i88q by Flenry M. Hyndman and the poet, William Mor- 
ris. In 1884 the Fabian Society made up largely of Socialist intellectuals 
was started. The Fabians differed from most other Socialisil groups in not 
trying to found a political party but rather to influence all parties and public 
opinion in general. It included in its membership such outstanding leaders 
as Sidney Webb, H. G. Wells, Kcir Hardie, G. D. II. Cole and Ramsay 
MacDonald. The distribution of socialistic pamphlet literature by tins 
society has had a widespread effect on public opinion in Great Britain. 
In 1893 Keir Hardie founded the Independent Labor Party aloirg Socialist 
lines. For a long time Ramsay MacDonald belonged to this group and 
there is no question that it has exerted a powerful influence in the political 
field. In igo6 these various groups united to form the Labor Party.® 

In Italy a workingmen’s party was organized in 1885 winch included 
both Socialists and anarchists. After a short while the latter were expelled 
and the party was reorganized along strictly socialistic lines. The party 
long had a struggle between the Marxists and the rcvisioni.sts, ]jut in 1906 
a congress decided in favor of the latter. By 1913 the Socialists were strong 
enough to poll approximately a million votes and to secure the election of 
about seventy representatives. Since the Fascist dictatorship. Socialism 
has been driven under ground in Italy. 

It would be possible to sketch the further rise of Socialism in the 
other countries of Europe, but perhaps enough has been given to show its 
ti'emendous international significance. We have seen that Socialism devel- 
oped contemporaneously with the rise of machine production. Harsh in- 
dustrial conditions combined with increasing enlightenment on the part 
of the masses and the contagion of revolutionary movements in certain 
countries became powerful stimuli for socialism. 

Naturally the World War calling for an intense national patriotism in 
every country seriously affected the further rise of Socialism. In many 
cases party organizations were badly disrupted. In the little more than a 
decade following the peace, socialism is gradually regaining its lost ground. 
With an enormous following in Germany, a Labor Government in Eng- 


* The further history of labor’s rise to power in England as given in Book VI. 
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land and a growing vote in most European countries, it is probably 
stronger tlian ever lie fore in history in spite of its conflict with ('om- 
munism. fl’he following table shows that its international membership now 
runs itp into the millions. 

Numerical Strength of Socialism 


Representation in 
the Lower Houses of 

Cotintry Membership ^ Parliament in ipsp t 

Belgium 622,000 70 

Czechoslovakia 200,000 60 

Denniaik 143,000 61 

Finland 28,000 59 

France 99,000 loi 

Gennany 869,000 153 

Great Britain 4 3,209,000 

Holland 43,000 24 

Hungary 190,000 14 

Italy 31,000 0 

Norway 8,000 

Poland 64,000 56 

Russia tf Communist 

Sweden 149,000 90 

Switzerland 33,000 50 

United States 267,835 § 


♦From The Encyclopedia of the Labour Movewent (London), Vol. Ill, p. 156. 
■fThe American Labor Year Book, i 03 O, p. 220. 

4 No Socialist representation is recorded. The number of Labour representatives 
is 289. The large Socialist membership is accounted for because it includes the total 
membership of trade unions affiliated w*th the party, 

j[Tn Russia most of the Socialists now belong to the Communist Party. The 
number of Socialists as distinguished from Communists is unknown. 

§ This was die Socialist vote in the presidential election of 1928. 


4. THE VARIOUS SOCIALISTIC INTERNATIONALS 

The first International Working Men’s Association was formed in 1864 
by Karl Marx. It was a rather loose association of radical workers of all 
sorts. Marx felt tliat in case of another revolution it would be a power- 
ful instrument in his hands. It adopted a definitely socialistic program 
and was represented in the Paris Commune of 1871, As a result of the 
failure of the Commune, Bakunin, tlie Anarchist leader, was expelled and 
the headquarters was transferred to New York where after a conference it 
died in 1876. In 1889 two international Socialist congresses were held in 
Paris. One representing the Marxian Socialists had 395 delegates and 
the other representing the revisionist Socialists had about 600. In 1891 
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both united forming the Second International. It admitted two types of 
members, first, “all associations which adhere to the essential principle of 
Socialism . . . socialization of the means of production and exchange, 
international union and action of the workers, conquest of public powers 
by the proletariat, organized as a class parly” ; second, “all labor organiza- 
tions which accept the principles of the class struggle and recognize the 
necessity of political action (legislative and parliamentary) hut do not 
participate directly in the political movement.” The Second International 
had an oigani/ation consisting of two delegates from each nation. Every 
three years it met in convention. On the whole its membership seemed to 
feel that progress would come through peaceful political means rather 
than through revolution. In this it was different from the First Inter- 
national. 

Among the questions which came up for discussion was what should 
be done in case of war. In 1910 they adopted a resolution which provided 
that in case of a threatened conflict they were to use “every effort to 
prevent war by all means which seem to them appropriate, having regard 
to the sharpness of the class war and to the general political situation.” 
If in spite of this, war came, they were to “intervene to bring it promptly 
to an end, and with all their energies to use the political and economic 
crisis to rouse the masses of the people from their slumbers and to hasten 
the fall of capitalist dominion.” 

Yet, finally, when the World War did threaten, the German Sociali.sts 
sent a delegation to Paris to talk matters over. The French Socialists said 
that for them it was a defensive war and hence they would support the 
government and vote for the war credits. When the war came, therefore, 
the Socialist parlies in England, France, Germany, Austria and Belgium 
supported the war. In justice to the Socialists it must be said that in Russia, 
Serbia, Italy, Rumania, Hungary and the United States, the Socialists 
officially went on record against the war. 

However, the dream that the Socialists could prevent war had been dis- 
pelled. The sociological forces, — the unconscious grip of tradition, conven- 
tion, patriotism, triumphed over idealism. It is a striking illustration of the 
power of the social mind set over labor and radical organizations. ZinovicOF 
said that neither he nor Lenin expected to see the complete capitulation 
of the German Social Democrats. Said Zinovieff to Leuin, “You will 
sec, the German Democrats will not dare to vote against the war, but they 
will abstain in the vote on the war credits.” Lenin replied, “No, they are 
not such scoundrels after all. They will not, of course, fight against the 
war, but they will, to ease their conscience, vote against the credits in order 
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that the working class may not rise against them.” Zinovieff goes on to say, 
"In this case Lenin was wrong and so was I. Neither ol ns had taken the 
full measure of the flunkcyism of the Social Patriots. The European Social 
Democrats proved complete bankrupts. They all voted for war credits. 
When the first number of Vorwarts, the organ of the German Social 
Democrats, reached us with the news that they had voted for the war 
credits, Lenin at first refused to believe it. Tt can not be,’ he said, Tt must 
be a forged number. Those scoundrels, the German bourgeois, have specially 
published such a number of the Vonvarts in order to compel us to go 
against the International. Alas it was not so.’ ” 

In T915 at Zimmerwald, Switzerland, a radical left wing Socialist con- 
ference was held. All united in opposition to the war. A radical group, how- 
ever, headed by Lenin called for revolution to end all war. This was de- 
feated but the next year at a conference at Kienthal the resolution won. The 
call was issued for revolution. 

In 1917 the Second International decided to try to call a conference in 
Stockholm but the British and French governments refused to permit 
passpoihs to be issued and nothing much was accomplished. The failure 
of the Stockholm Conference, and the Bolshevik Revolution led to the call 
for a conference of the revolutionary workers of the world to found a 
Third International. It met in Moscow in March, 1919, with thirty-two 
foreign delegates participating, from twelve different countries. They 
adopted the following constitution. 

The Cotistitution of the Communist International^ 

(A few paragraphs containing the history of the First and Second 

International are omitted.) 

The goal of the Communist International is a struggle by all means, 
even witli force of arms for the overthrow of the international bour- 
geoisie and the creation of an international Soviet Republic as a transi- 
tional sts^e to the complete suppression of the State. The Communist 
International considers the dictatorship of the proletariat as the only 
means of delivering humanity from the horrors of Capitalism. And the 
Communist International considers the Soviet power the historically- 
brought-forth form of such dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The imperialist war has joined particularly closely the fate of the 
workers of one country with tlxat of the proletariat of all other coun- 
tries. It has once more confirmed the truth of the words in the Consti- 

*From the official organ of the Executive Committee of the Communist Interna- 
tionat, The Communist Iniernoiioml, No. 6, October, jpag. 
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tution of the First International, “the liberation of the workers is not a 
local, nor national, but an international task." 

The Communist International breaks with the traditions of the Second 
International lor which practically only the white race existed. The Com- 
munist International’s aim is the liberation of the workers of the whole 
world. In the ranks of the Communist International are united as broth- 
ers the white, yellow and black races, the workers of the whole world. 

The Communist International supports fully and unswervingly the 
achievements of the great proletarian revolution in Russia, the first vic- 
torious Socialist revolution in the history of the world, and calls upon 
the proletarians of the whole world to follow its steps. The Communist 
International undertakes to support by all the means in its power every 
Soviet Republic, wherever it may be created. 

The Communist International knows that in order to achieve victory 
sooner, the International Workingmen’s Association, struggling for the 
suppression of capitalism and the establishment of Communism must have 
a regular centralized organization. As a matter of fact the Communist 
International must effectively and practically be a single World Com- 
munist Party, whose branches are the Communist Parties working in each 
country. The organizing apparatus of the Communist International must 
guarantee to the workers of each country the possibility at any given 
moment of receiving the maximum of assistance from the organized prole- 
tarians of the other countries. 

To this end the Communist International adopts the following articles 
of the Constitution: 

Art. I. The new International Workingmen’s Association is formed 
for the organization of joint action by tire proletariats of various countries, 
who are struggling for the same aims; the overthrow of capitalism, the 
creation of a dictatorship of the proletariat and an International Soviet 
Republic for the complete abolition of the classes and the realization of 
Socialism, the first step towards a Communist society. 

Art. 2. The new International Workingmen's Association shall be 
named the Communist International. 

Art. 3. All parties Joining the Communist International shall be called : 
"Communist Party of sitch and such country (branch of the the Com- 
munist International)." 

Art. 4. The highest organ of the Communist International is a World 
Congress of all the parties and organizations constituting it. The 
World Congress shall be convened as a rule not less than once a year. 
The World Congress alone is empowered to modify the program of the 
Communist International. 

The World Congress discusses and passes resolutions on the most 
important questions of program and tactics coimected with the work of 
the Communist International. The number of decisive votes for each 
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party and organization at the World Congress shall be determined by 
special resolutions of the Congress. 

Art. 5. The World Congress elects the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International to serve during the periods between the Con- 
gresses of the Communist International and it is accountable to the 
World Congress only. 

Art. 6, The residence of the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International shall be each time determined by the World Congress of the 
Communist International. 

Art. 7. An J^xtraordmary World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national may he convened either by decision of the Executive Committee, 
or at the request of one half of the parties forming part of the Com- 
munist International at the last World Congress. 

Art. 8 . The chief burden of the work in the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International lies on the Party of the country in 
which the Executive Committee resides, as decreed by the World Con- 
gress. The Party of that country shall have five representatives in the 
Executive Committee with a decisive vote. Beside this from ten to twelve 
of the largest Communist Parties shall each have one representative with 
a decisive vote in the Executive Committee; the list of such representa- 
tives shall be confirmed by the World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national. The remaining parties and organizations, members of the Com- 
munist International, shall be entitled to send to the Executive Committee 
one representative each with a consultative vote. 

Art. 9. The Executive Committee shall direct the whole work of the 
Communist International from Congress to Congress and it shall publi-sh 
in not less than four languages a Central Organ of the Communist Inter • 
national (“Communist International”) ; it shall issue the necessary procla- 
mations in the name of the Communist International and give binding 
directions to all Parties and organizations, constituting the Third Inter- 
national, The Executive Committee of the Third International is entitled 
to demand from the affiliated Parties the expulsion of such groups and 
persons who have violated the international discipline, and also to expel 
from the Communist International the parties which violate the resolu- 
tions of the World Congress. These parties have a right to appeal to 
the World Congress. 

In case of need the Communist International shall organize in differ- 
ent countries its own technical and other offices completely subordinated 
to the Executive Committee. The representatives of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall carry out their politicsd tasks in closest contact with the 
Central Committee of the Comrannist Party of the given country. 

Art. 10, The Executive Committee of the Communist International 
is entitled to receive, with the right of a consultative vote, the repi'esenta- 
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lives ol Parties and orgaiii/ations not included in the Communist Inter- 
national, but sympathizing with and approaching C ommuiiism. 

Art. 11. The organs of all Parties and organizations constituting the 
Communist International and those sympathizing with the Communist 
International shall he bound to publish all the official resolutions of the 
Communist International and its Executive Committee. 

Art. 12. The general conditions in all Europe and America compel the 
Communists of all the world to form illegal Communist organizations 
parallel with the lawful ones. The Executive Committee shall he bound to 
see that this should be carried out everywhere. 

Art. 13. As a rule all important political relations between the separate 
Parties forming the Communist International are carried on through 
the Executive Committee of the Communist International. In case of ur- 
gency the relations are carried on directly but at the same time the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International is informed 
thereof. 

Art. 14. Labor Unions which adopt the Communist platform and unite 
together on an international scale under the control of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International shall form Labor Sections 
of the Communist International. The Communist Labor Unions shall 
send their representatives to the World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national through the Communist Parties of the given countries. The Sec- 
tion of Labor Union of the Communist International shall delegate one 
representative to the Executive Committee of the Communist International 
with a decisive vote. The Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national shall be entitled to delegate its representative with the right of 
a decisive vote to the Section of Labor Unions of the Communist Inter- 
national. 

Art. 15. The International Union of Communist Youth is a fully 
empowered member of the Communist International and subordinated to 
its Executive Committee. One representative of the International Union 
of Communist Youth shall be delegated to the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International with a right of a decisive vote. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist International shall be entitled to dele- 
gate one representative with the right of a decisive vote to the executive 
organ of the International Union of Communist Youth. 

Art. 16. The Executive Committee of the Communist International 
shall confirm the appointment of an International Secretary of the Com- 
munist Women's Movement and it shall organize the Women's Section 
of the Communist International. 

Art. 17. When passing from one country into another, every member 
of the Communist International shall meet with brotherly support on the 
part of the local members of the Third International. 
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Since 1919 the Third International has been meeting regularly although 
with decreasing frequency. The Sixth International World Congress met 
in Moscow in 1928. A “plenum” of the Executive Committee met there 
in 1929. 

In 1921 a Congress of the more conservative Socialists was held in 
Vienna and succeeded in forming a Working Union of Socialist Parties 
often called the Second-and-a-H alf International. In 1922 the American 
Socialist Party affiliated with this group. In a conference at Hamburg in 
1923 the Working Union and the Second International were merged in 
the Labor and Socialist International. This now represents the non-Com- 
munist Socialist parties. Friedrich Adler of Austria is the Secretary and 
offices are maintained at Zurich, Switzerland. 

It can thus be seen theit sociological forces are powerful and affect the 
attitudes even of confirmed revolutionists. Within both the present Interna- 
tionals, we have social forces reflecting the state of the society in which they 
exist. Naturally the Third International with headquarters in a Communis- 
tic country takes on the colour of Communism and becomes a subservient 
arm of Communism, and the Labor International with headquarters in 
a democracy tends to reflect to some extent the democratic capitalistic 
tradition. The sociologist who reflects on what happened following the 
World War in the two nations, Germany and Russia, which went through 
revolution is impressed by the fact that when the forces of aristocracy 
went into bankruptcy, the socialist parties were the only ones who had 
enough vitality and power to organize the government. The reader might 
well ask himself what will happen at the end of the next World conflict. 

II. LEADERSHIP 

Leaders are the product of social forces as well as of the biologic cycle. 
They are the .sports '' as well as the epitomes of their age. The reader should 
ask such questions as (i) Wliat caused tlris leader to act? (2) What did he 
say and do? (3) What was the result? 

I. KARL MAHX * 

Karl Marx, the first to provide socialism and therewith the whole 
modem labor movement with a scientific foundation, was bom at Treves 
in. the year r8i8. In his student days at Bonn and Berlin he devoted 

* Sport is a biologic term meaning a sudden spontaneous variation from type. 

•Taken through the courtesy of International Publishers from a reprint of a 
sketch by Friedrich Engels printed in Karl Marx, edited by D. Ryazanoff (Inter- 
national Publishers). 
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hitnsclf, to begin with, to the study oi jurisi^rudencc, but soon turned 
from this field to concentrate upon history and philosophy. In 1842 he 
was on the point of becoming an instructor in philosophy when he was 
involved in the political movement which had originated since the death 
of Frederick William III., and he was thus switched into a different 
career. He collaborated with the leaders of the Rhenish liberal bour- 
geoisie (Camphausen, Haiisemann, etc.) in founding the “Rheinisclie 
Zeitung” at Cologne; and, in the autumn of 1842, his criticism of the 
proceedings of the Rhenish provincial diet having aroused widespread at- 
tention, Marx became editor-in-chief of the new journal. Of course, the 
“Rheinische Zeitung” was subject to the prevailing censorship, but the 
censorship was not equal to the task of controlling it. The “Rheinische 
Zeitung” nearly always managed to publish what it wanted. Sometimes 
articles of no importance, written to be censored, were sent in as a pre- 
liminary. At other times the ofTficial’s hands were forced by telling him: 
"If you censor this article, we shall not be able to publish the paper 
to-morrow.” Had there been ten newspapers as bold as the “Rheinische,” 
ten journals whose editors had had a few hundred thalers more to 
squander upon type-setting, the German press censorship would already 
have become impracticable in 1843. But the German newspaper proprie- 
tors were timid folk, humdrum fellows with small ideas and limited 
means, so the “Rheinische Zeitung” had to fight alone. Its activities wore 
out one censor after another. At length a twofold censorship was im- 
posed; after the matter for publication had been passed by the ordinary 
censor, it had to be submitted to the provincial governor for final ap- 
proval. Even this was inadequate. Early in 1843, the government realized 
that the nswspaper was too much for it, and the "Rheinische Zeitung” 
was unceremoniously suppressed. 

Marx, who that summer married Jenny von Westphalen (the father 
was in later years a reactionary Minister of State), now removed to Paris. 
There, in conjunction with A. Ruge, he issued the “Deutsche-franzosische 
Jahrbucher," beginning here the series of his socialist writings with a 
criticism of Hegel’s philosophy of law. He also combined with the present 
writer in the publication of a book entitled Die hoilige Familie; gegen 
Bruno Bauer und Konsorten (The Holy Family; against Bruno Bauer 
and Co.), a satirical critique of one of the latest forms then assumed 
by German idealist philosophy. 

While engaged in these activities and in the study of political econ- 
omy and of the great French Revolution, Marx still had time to spare 
for occasional attacks on the Prussian government. In the spring of 
1845, the Prussian authorities revenged themselves by inducing the Guizot 
ministry to order the expulsion of the offender from France. (Alexander 
von Humboldt is said to have acted as intermediary in this matter.) 
Marx now set up house in Brussels, and there, in the year 1846, published 
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his Discours sur le libre cchaiige (Ebsay on Free Trade), and in 1847 
Misbre dc la philosophic (Poverty of Philosophy), a criticism of Proud- 
hon’s Philosophic de la misbre (Philosophy of Poverty). While thus 
engaged, he now made his first entry into the field of practical agi- 
tation by founding in Brussels a German Arbeitervercin (workers’ asso- 
ciation). Plis participation in the revolutionary movement bqcame still 
more active when, in 1847, political associates joined the 

Communist League, which had already been in existence for several years 
as a secret society. The whole nature of this body was now transformed. 
Hitherto it had been more or less conspiratorial in scope and method. Now 
it remained secret only because secrecy was forced upon it, becoming an 
organization for communist propaganda, the first organization of the Ger- 
man Social Democratic Party. The League struck root wherever German 
workers’ associations existed. The leading members of nearly all such 
associations in England, Pielgium, France, and .Switzerland, and those 
of many of the associations in Germany, were members of the Com- 
munist League, and this body played a notable part in the initiation of 
the German labor movement. Furthennore, our League was the first to 
stress the international character of the labor movement as a whole; 
the first to unite Englishmen, Belgians, Hungarians, Poles, etc., as active 
participators in a worldng-class organization ; the first to call international 
meetings of the workers (this especially in London). 

The metamorphosi.s of the League was effected at two congresses 
held during the year 1847. At the second of these, it was agreed that 
the party principles should be formulated and published in a manifesto 
to be drafted by Marx and Engels. Such was the origin of the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party, which appeared in 1848 shortly before the 
February revolution, and has since then been translated into almost all the 
languages of Europe. 

In Brussels there was a German newspaper, the “Deutsche Briisseler 
Zeitung,” which ruthlessly exposed the Fatherland’s police-made paradise. 
Here the hand of Marx was once more at work, and the Prussian gov- 
ernment therefore moved, though fruitlessly for the nonce, to secure his 
expulsion from Belgium. But when the February revolution in Paris 
was followed by a popular movement in Brussels, so thai a revolution 
seemed imminent in Belgium likewise, the Belgian government laid hands 
on Marx and summarily expelled him from the country. Meanwhile the 
French proir-isional government had, through Flocon, invited him to 
I’etum to Paris, and he accepted the invitation. 

In the French capital his chief business was to withstand the crazy 
scheme of the German workers there, who designed to form themselves 
into armed legions, bring about a revolution in Germany, and establish 
a Geniian republic. Marx pointed out: first of all that it was Germany’s 
task to make her own revolution; and, secondly, that the Lamartines 
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and their kind in the provisional government would infallibly betray to 
the enemy any foreign revolutionary legion organized on French soil — 
as actually happened in Belgium and Baden. 

After the March revolution, Marx went to Cologne where he founded 
the “Neue Rheinische Zeitung.” This newspaper was issued from June I, 
1848, to May 19, 1949, and was the only organ of the democratic move- 
ment of that period to represent the outlook of the proletariat. It did 
this, above all, by its unqualified support of the June insurrection in Paris 
(1848) — a policy which almost all the shareholders of the journal re- 
pudiated. In vain did the “Kreuz Zeitung” complain of the “colossal im- 
pudence" with which the “Neue Rheinische Zeitung” attacked everything 
sacred, from king and viceregent down to the ordinary policemen — and 
this in a Prussian fortress city then garrisoned by 8,000 men. In vain 
did the Rhenish liberals, who had suddenly become reactionaries, furiously 
rage. In vain did the local authorities of Cologne, where a state of siege 
had been declared, suspend the offending newspaper for a long period 
during the autumn of 1848. In vain did the Ministry of Justice in Frank- 
fort instruct the Cologne public prosecutor to lake legal proceedings on 
account of article after article. The work of editing and printing the “Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung” went on unhindered; and the circulation and the 
repute of the journal grew as the fierceness of its attacks on the govern- 
ment and the bourgeoisie increased. When the Prussian coup d’6tat oc- 
curred in November, 1848, at the head of each issue the “Rheinische” 
appealed to the people to refuse payment of taxes and to counter force 
with foi'ce. In the spring of 1849, it was prosecuted twice, once for this 
offense, and once for a specific article; but in both cases the jury brought 
in a verdict of not guilty. At length, however, when the May uprising of 
1849 Dresden and Rhenish Prussia had been suppressed, and when the 
Prussian campaign against the insurgents in Baden and the Palatinate 
had been begun by the concentration and mobilization of a large force 
of troops, the government felt strong enough to make an end of the 
“Neue Rheinische Zeitung” by force. The last issue, that of May 19th, 
was printed in red ink. 

Marx now returned to Paris, but within a few weeks after the demon- 
stration of June 13, 1849, the French government confronted him with 
the choice of going to live in Brittany or of leaviirg France altogether. 
He cho.se the latter alternative, and went to London (where he lived until 
his death in 1883). 

During the year 1850, an attempt was made to reissue the “Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung” at Hamburg, in the form of a review ; but the scheme 
was soon dropped owing to the increasing violence of the reaction, Soon 
after the coup d’etat in Paris (December, i8si)> Marx wrote Der acht- 
gehnte Brmiaire des Louis Bonaparte. In 1853 he wrote Enthullmgen 
iiber den kdlner Kommmiistenprozess (Revelations concerning the Cologne 
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Communist Trial), first published in Boston, U.S.A. ; subsequently re- 
issued at Basle, and later still at Leipzig. 

After the condemnation of the members of the Communist League 
in Cologne, Marx withdrew from the work of political agitation for the 
next ten years. During this period he was mainly devoted to the study of 
the treasures of economic literature to be found in the British Museum 
Reading Room. Throughout the earlier part of this period (down to the 
outbreak of the American Civil War) he was a regular contributor to the 
“New York Tribune,” which published, in addition to Marx’s signed 
contributions, a considerable number of leading articles penned by him 
and dealing with European and Asiatic affairs. His attacks on Lord Palmer- 
ston, based upon a detailed examination of British official documents, were 
reissued in London as pamphlets. 

The first fruit of his economic researches was entitled Zw Krltik der 
poUtischen Oekonomie (published by Duncker, Berlin, 1859). 

This work contains the fiist coherent exposition of the Marxist theory 
of value together with the theory of money. During the Italian war, 
Marx (writing in “Das Volk," a German newspaper published in Lon- 
don) was busied in attacking Bonapartism, which was masquerading as 
a liberal movement for the freeing of oppressed nationalities; and also 
in onslaughts upon the Prussian policy of the day, showing how Prussia, 
under the pretext of neutrality, was trying to fish in troubled waters. 
In the same connection it was necessary to attack Herr Karl Vogt, who, 
commissioned by Prince Napoleon ("Plon-Plon") and paid by Louis 
Bonaparte, was working to secure German “neutrality” (read “s)'mpathy”). 
Assailed by Vogt with the most abominable and deliberate calumnies, Marx 
replied in the work Herr Vogt (London, i860). Herein the machinations 
of Vogt and other gentlemen wearing false democratic colors were ex- 
posed, and on both external and internal evidence Vogt was accused of 
accepting bribes from the Second Empire, The justice of this accusation 
was confirmed ten years later, for in the list of the sums paid to Bona- 
partist hirelings (found in the Tuileries in 1870, and published by tlie 
September government) was an item among the V’s : “Vogt, handed over 
to him in August, 1859, frs. 40,000.” 

Finally, in the year 1^7, there was published at Hamburg, Das Kapital, 
Kritik der politischm Oekonomie, erster Band, Marx’s chief work, an 
exposition of his Socialist economics and of the fundamentals of his criti- 
cism of the extant order of society, of the capitalist method of production 
and its consequences. The second edition of this epoch-making book ap- 
peared in 1872. The present writer is now engaged in the elaboration of 
the second volume. 

Meanwhile the labor movement had been regaining strength in the 
various countries of Europe, so that Marx was now able to work for the 
realization of a wish he had long cherished. This was for the founds- 
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tion of a workingmen’s association in the most advanced lands of Europe 
and America, which should give tlie workers, and also the bourgeois and 
the governments, a concrete demonstration of the international character 
of the Socialist movement, should encourage and strengthen the prole- 
tariat, and should strike terror into the hearts of its enemies. An oppor- 
tunity was provided at a public meeting, primarily summoned on behalf 
of the Poles (then suffering from renewed oppression at the hands of 
the Russian government), and held on September 28, 1864, in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, London. The proposal to found the International Working- 
men’s Association was enthusiastically adopted; and a provisional Gen- 
eral Council, to sit in London, was elected at the meeting. In this General 
Council, and in all the subsequent General Councils down to the time of 
The Hague Congress, Marx was the leading spirit. Almost all the docu- 
ments issued by the General Council, from the Inaugural Address ( 1864) 
down to The Civil War in France (1871), were drafted by him. A descrip- 
tion of Marx’s activities in the International would be a history of the 
Association, which still lives in the memory of the European workers. 

The fall of the Paris Commune made the position of the International 
untenable. It was thrust into the foreground of European history at a 
moment when all possibilities of successful practical action had been cut 
off. The events which raised it to the position of a seventh great piower, 
made the mobilization of its fighting forces and their use in the field out of 
the question — for defeat would have been inevitable, and thereby the 
working-class movement would have been checked for decades. Further- 
more, the suddenly acquired fame of the Association had attracted to it 
elements spurred on by personal vanity, and individuals eager to turn it 
to account for the gratification of their own ambition, ignorant or re- 
gardless of the real position of the International. Heroic measures were 
needed, and once more it was Marx who conceived them and then car- 
ried them into effect at The Hague Congress. The International, in a 
formal resolution, disclaimed all responsibility for the doings of the Bakun- 
inists, who were the most active among the before-mentioned foolish and 
unsavory elements. Then, in view of the impracticability (under the 
shadow of the general reaction) of coping with the increased demands 
now being made upon the International, and of continuing actively at 
work except at the cost of sacrifices which would have drained the labor 
movanent of its life-blood, il was agreed that the organization should 
temporarily withdraw from the stage, the seat of the General Council 
being transferred to the United States. This decision has often been criti- 
cized, but events have shown that it was sound. On the one hand, tlie 
step put an end to the endeavors to make the International responsible 
for futile insurrections. On the other hand, the continued and close asso- 
ciation between the Socialist labor parties of the various countries showed 
that co mm unity of interest and solidarity of feeling (once awakened 
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among the workers of all lands through the formation of the Inter- 
national) were able to secure active expression without the existence of 
a formal International Workingmen’s Association — which had for the time 
lieing become a hindrance to progress. 

After the Hague Congress, Marx could at length find repose and leisure 
for the resumption of his studies in the theoretical field, and there is 
good reason to hope that ere long the second volume of Capital will be 
ready for the press. 

Among the numerous important discoveries for which Marx’s name 
will be famous in the history of science, two only can be mentioned here. 

The first of these is the transformation he has brought about in our 
general conception of universal history. Hitherto the accepted view has 
liecn that the ultimate causes of historical changes are to be found in the 
changing ideas of human beings; and that, among all historical changes, 
political changes are the most important' — are dominant in history. People 
did not trouble to ask whence ideas came into men’s minds, or to inquire 
what were the primary causes of political changes. Only upon the newer 
school of French historians, and to some extent also upon recent Eng^ 
lish lustorians, had the conviction forced itself that, since the Middle 
Ages at any rate, the chief motive force of European history had been 
the struggle of the rising bourgeoisie to wrest social and political power 
from the feudal nobility. But Marx has shown that all history down to 
the present day has been the history of class struggles ; that in all the 
manifold and complicated political struggles, what is really at issue is 
nothing more or less than the social and political dominion of social 
classes — the struggle of an old-established class to maintain power, and 
the struggle of a subordinate class to rise to power. But how do these 
classes originate, and upon what does their existence depend? Classes 
arise out of, and their existence depends upon, the material conditions 
under which society at any given time produces and exchanges the means 
of life. 

The feudal regime of the Middle Ages was based upon the self- 
sufficing economy of small communities of peasants, who themselves pro- 
duced almost everything they needed, so that there was practically no 
system of exchange. The nobles, a %hting caste, protected these peasant 
communities against attack from outside, and gave them national, or at 
any rate political cohesion. But with the growth of the towns there arose 
a system of handicrafts, and commerce developed — ^national at first and 
then international. Therewith the urban bourgeoisie came into being; 
and even befoi-e the close of the Middle Ages this new class, after a 
struggle with the nobility, secured acceptance into the feudal order of 
society. Then, from the middle of tlie fifteenth century onwards, and 
especially after the discovery of the extra-European world, the bour- 
gepisie began to find a much wider area for its commerciM activities, 
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and Iherewitli to fed a new spur to its industry. Handietaft, in most 
fields of production, gave place to the factory system of manufacture 
Then, thanks to the discoveries of the eighteenth century (and especially 
thanks to the discovery of the steam engine), the development of large- 
scale industry became possible; and this in its turn reacted upon com- 
merce, for in the more backward countries it drove out the old handi- 
crafts, and in the more advanced lands it brought into being new means 
of communication — steam transport, railway.s, and electric telegraphs. Thus 
the bourgeoisie was able to an increasing extent to concentrate social 
wealth and social power into its hands, whilst political power was still 
exclusively vested in the nobility and in the monarchy based upon the 
nobility. But at a certain stage the bourgeoisie is able to win political 
power as well (in France this happened through the great revolution), and 
thenceforward it becomes the governing class, holding sway over the prole- . 
tariat and the lesser peasantry. 

From this outlook we can find the simplest possible explanation of all 
historical happenings, provided we have sufficient knowledge concerning the 
economico-social conditions of the period we are studying — a knowledge 
which, however, our professional historians never possess! Thus, too, 
we can readily explain the prevailing ideas in any historical epoch as the 
outcome of the economic vital conditions of the time and the social and 
political relationships that issue from these conditions. Marx’s discovery 
for the first time set history upon its true foundation. The obvious fact 
(which, though obvious, had previously been overlooked) that human be- 
ings must eat and drink, must have clotliing and shelter, in a word must 
work, before they can fight for dominion or cultivate politics and religion 
and philosophy — ^this obvious fact was at last able to enter into its his- 
torical heritage. 

The new philosophy of history was of supreme importance to socialist 
theory. It showed that hitherto all history had been the history of class 
contrasts and class struggles ; that there had always been ruling and ruled, 
exploiting and exploited classes; and that the great majority of human 
beings had been invariably condemned to hard labor and little enjoy- 
ment. Why was this? For the simple reason that, in all earlier phases 
of social evolution, production had been so little developed that historical 
progress had been substantially dependent upon the activity of a small 
privileged minority, whilst to the vast majority had been left the task 
of producing their own bare subsistence and also the increasingly gener- 
ous portion of the privileged minority. Such an analysis of history gives 
a natural and reasonable explanation of class rule, which had previously 
seemed explicable only as the outcome of human malevolence. But it 
does more than this, for it leads us to the view that nowadays, thanks 
to the ti’emendous increase in the forces of production, the last pretext 
for a division of mankind into rulers and ruled, exploiters and exploited, 
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has vanished — at any rate in the more advanced countries of the world. 
It shows us that the dominant great bourgeoisie has fulfilled its historic 
mission, that it is no longer competent to lead society on the forward 
march and has actually become a hindrance to the development of pro- 
duction (as we can see from the occurrence of commercial crises, and 
especially from I'he last great collapse and from the depressed condition 
of industry in all lands). It shows, likewise, that the historic mission of 
leadership now devolves on the proletariat, a class which, in virtue of 
Its social position, can only free itself by doing away once for all with 
class dominion, subjugation, and exjiloitation. It shows, finally, that the 
social forces of production, which have outgrown the control of the 
bourgeoisie, only await seizure by the associated proletariat in order to 
bring about a state of affairs in which every member of society will not 
merely participate in the production of social wealth, but will have an 
equal share in the distribution cUid administration of this wealth; and 
it shows that, by the purposively organized control of production as a 
whole, the forces of production and the social yield will be so greatly 
intensified and expanded that there will be guarantees for the satisfac- 
tion of every individual's reasonable needs to an ever-increasing degree. 

The second of Marx's epoch-making discoveries is his definitive ex- 
planation of the relationship between capital and labor; in other words, 
his elucidation of the way in which, within existing society and under the 
dominion of the extant capitalist method of production, the exploitation 
of the workers by the capitalists is effected. As soon as economic science 
had proved that labor was the source of all wealth and all value, it be- 
came inevitable that people should go on to ask : “How can this demon- 
stration be reconciled with the fact that the wage worker does not 
receive the whole of the value created by his labor, but is compelled to 
part with a portion of it to the capitalist?” The bourgeois economists 
and the socialists alike did their utmost to find an answer that should 
be scientifically valid, but all their attempts were vain until Marx solved 
the problem. 

Here is the Marxist solution. The present capitalist method of pro- 
duction presupposes the existence of two social classes : on the one hand 
the capitalists, who own the means of production and life; and, on the 
other, the proletarians, who, being dispossessed, have nothing to sell but 
their labor power, and are forced to sell this in order to get the means 
of life. But the value of a commodity is determined by the amount of 
socially necessary labor time incorporated in its production or requisite 
for its reproduction; and the value of the labor power of an average 
human being for a day, a month, or a year, is thus determined by the 
amount of labor incorporated in the quantity of the necessaries of life 
requisite for the maintenance of this labor power during a day, a month. 
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or a year. Let us assume that the necessaries of life requisite for the 
maintenance of a worker throughout a working day needed six working 
hours for their production, or (which is the same thing) that the labor 
incorporated in them represents a labor quantum of six hours ; in that 
case the value of one day’s labor power will be expressed by a sum 
of money which likewise incorporates six working hours. Let us assume, 
further, that the capitalist who employs our workman pays him this sum, 
which is the full value of his labor power. Then, as soon as the woik- 
nian has worked six hours for the cajiitalist, he has fully repaid the 
capitalist’s outlay — ^lias given six hours’ labor for six hours’ labor. There 
is nothing left over for the capitalist, who therefore looks at the matter 
from a very different standpoint. The capitalist says: “1 have bought 
this worker’s labor power not for six hours only, but for a whole 
day”; and he therefoi'e makes the workman stick to the job for eight, 
ten, twelve, fourteen, or more hours (as the case may be), so that the 
product of the seventh, eighth, and subsequent working hours is the out- 
come of unpaid labor, and finds its ways into the capitalist's pocket. Thus 
the worker in capitalist employ produces, not merely the value of his 
labor power (which he receives as his wages), but also a surplus value 
which, in the first instance appropriated by the capitalist, is subsequently 
distributed throughout the capitalist class in accordance with definite eco- 
nomic laws, and forms the source of land-rent, profit, the accumulation 
of capital — in a word of all the wealth that is consumed or hoarded by 
the leisure classes. 

This demonstration shows that the acquisition of wealth by latter-day 
capitalists is just as much the appropriation of others’ labor, of unpaid 
labor, as was the acquisition of wealth by the slave-owner or by the feudal 
baron imposing forced labor on his serfs; it shows that tliese various 
forms of exploitation are merely distinguished one from another by 
variations in the method whereby the unpaid labor is appropriated. It 
cuts the ground from under the feet of the hypocritical contention of the 
possessing classes that law and justice dominate the existing order of 
society, that in that order there are established equality of rights and 
duties and a general harmony of interests. Contemporary bourgeois society 
is seen, no less than its forerunners, to be a gigantic institution for the 
exploitation of the ovei^whelming majority of the population by a small 
and continually decreasing minority. 

Modern scientific socialism is grounded upon these two salient facts. 
In the second volume of Capital, this and other hardly less important 
discoveries concerning the capitalist system of society will be further 
developed ; and certain aspects of political economy not touched upon in 
the first volume will likewise be revolutionized. 

In his Funeral Oration for Marx, Engels said : 
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‘•Two 'iiich cliscoveiie'i mishl. suffice for one maii’fe litetinie. Foitunale is he 
who is pii\i!ege(l to make even one discoveiy so oulslanding But in eveiy 
field he studied (the fields wcie many, and the studies wcie exhaustive), Marx 
made indei>endeiit discmciies — even in mathematics. 

‘‘I have pictuicd the man of science. But the man of science was still only 
half the man. For Mai\, science was a motive foice of histoiy, was a revolu- 
tionary foice. Whilst he took a pure delight in a purely theoretical discovery, 
ill one which had not and peihaps never would have a practical application, 
he expel ienced a joy of a very rlifferent kind when he was concerned with a dis- 
coveiy which woulfl foithvMth exert a revolutionary influence on industry, on 
historical evolution in general. For instance, he paid close attention to the 
advances of electrical science, and, of late years, to the discoveries of Marcel 
JDeprez. 

"For, before all else, Marx was a revolutionist. To collaboiate in one way 
or another in the nvci throw of capitalist society and of the State institutions 
created by that society; to collaborate in the fleeing of the modern prolc- 
taiiat, which he was the fiist to inspire with a consciousness of its needs, with 
a knowledge of the conditions requisite for its emancipation — ^this was his 
true mission in life. Fighting was his natural element. Few men ever fought 
with so much passion, tenacity, and success. His work on the ‘Eheinische 
Zeitung’ in 1843, on the Parisian ‘Vorwarts’ in 1844, on the ‘Deutsche Briisseler 
Zeitung’ in 1847, on the ‘Neue Rheinische Zeitung’ in 1848 and 1849, on the 
‘New York Tribune’ from 1852 to 1861; a great number of pamphlets; mul- 
tifarious activities in Paris, Brussels, and London; finally, as crown of his 
labours, the foundation of the International Workingmen’s Association; there 
you have his record. Had Marx done nothing but found the International, 
that was an achievement of which he might well have been proud. 

‘‘Because he was an active revolutionist, Marx was the best hated and 
most calumniated man of his time. He was shown the door by various govern- 
ments, republican as well as absolute. Bourgeois, ultra-democrats as well as 
conservatives, vied with one another in spreading libels about him. He brushed 
these aside like cobwebs, ignored them, only troubled to answer them when 
he positively had to. Yet he has gone down to his death, honored, loved, and 
mourned by millions of revolutionary workers all over the world, in Europe 
and Asia as far eastward as the Siberian mines, and in America as far west- 
ward as California. I can boldly assert that, while he may still have many 
adversaries, he has now hardly one personal enemy. 

"His name and his works will live on through the centuries." 

Besides the above tribute we should perhaps add two modern estimates, 
one by a Premier of the Britisli government; the other by a leading 
economist. 

Ramsay MacDonald says, “To-day Marx is known over as wide a 
world as even Christ or Mohammed. He holds a position equal to any 
one of the few teachers who have founded religious movements, his writ- 
ings, largely unread, are held as inspired, and upon differences of inller- 
pretation of what he has said or written, sects of the faithful are founded, 
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and biller inlernecine war is carried on. Books and Ireatie.s writlen upon 
him and his doctrines are legion, and are to be found in every language 
which commands a printing press. The validity of his theories are more 
than doubtful but as with the great religious teachers, that in no way dim- 
inishes the homage paid to him, nor stamps out attempts to regard his word 
as the last thing that has been said.” His position is secure for all time 
because his work gave the workers hope and translated an economic criti- 
cism into a living movement which has spread throughout the world. 
“Thus Marx became the personal embodiment of the working-class revolt 
against Capitalism and its fight for Socialism.” 

Regarding his intellectual ability. Professor E. R. A. Seligman, Past 
President of the American Economic Association, in his book. The Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History, says, “Whether or not we agree with 
Marx’s analysis of industrial society, and without attempting to pass 
judgment upon the validity of his philosophical doctrine, it is safe to say 
that no one can study Marx as he deserves to be studied — and, let us add, 
as he has hitherto not been studied, in England or America — ^without recog- 
nizing the fact that, perhaps with the exception of Ricardo, there has been 
no more original, no more powerful and no more acute intellect in the en- 
tire history of economic science.” 

2. TTIE SOCIALIST LEADERSHIP IN GENERAL® 

Socialism is a tendency, not a revealed dogma, and therefore it is 
modified in its forms of expression from generation to generation. The 
goal remains the same, but the path twists and twines like every other 
human path. Its wayside aspects also change, and the people who walk 
upon it do not remain the same. At one time an expanding industry 
draws men in one direction, as a gold discovery in new lands draws men 
from old fields of labors and casts a new glamor over men’s vision. At 
another time thought is inspired by some impulse imparted by scientific 
discovery when every idea which dominates man is molded by that im- 
pulse. At yet another time some outstanding cause becomes the center 
of all vital intellectual force and every other movement tends to express 
itself in relation to that cause. Thus we have seen during tlie past centuiy 
the magnets round which men’s minds have centered change again and 
again and human interests change with them. Political enfranchisement, 
scientific discovery, the accumulation of wealth, religion have dominated 
thought, and have created philosophies, outlooks, systems of criticism, 
motives. Fluctuations in the Socialist movement and a varying emphasis 

‘J. Ranisay MacDonald, The Socialist Movement, pp. 195-313. Courtesy of Henry 
Holt and Company. 
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placed upon aspects of the Socialist creed, have marked these cliaiigcs as 
the tides mark the varying course of the moon. 

Saint-i)iwon and I'oimer . — Long before there was what can be called 
a Socialist movement, there were men gi oping after the Socialist plan, 
examining society with lanterns lit from the lamp of Socialism, making 
demands which were partial discoveries of Socialism ilscif, in the same 
way that many pioneers set foot on America before America itself was 
explored. 

The word Socialism itself appears to have been first used in this coun- 
try in 1835 to describe Owen and his work. It was adopted by the 
Frenchman Reybaud and applied by him to the theories of Saint-Simon 
and Fomier. At tliat time it was used to indicate theories of social re- 
construction in which the state had no part — moral and idealistic move- 
ments of Utopists; and when Marx and Engels opened a new chapter 
in the history of the movement by insisting upon the political character 
of the tiansformation, they chose the word Communist as their title, 
and, in the famous Communist Manifesto, attacked the Socialism of their 
predecessors. One of the amusing tricks which the whirligig of tune has 
brought, is a complete inversion of the application of these terms.^® 

The French Revolution not only stirred up into confidence all the 
optimistic expectation of human nature but taught it to speak, to edu- 
cate, to agitate. It was springtime on the earth. The people had not ex- 
perienced themselves; their friends had not been disillusioned. Years 
afterwards Owen, so typical of his age, could serenely argue that simple 
reason would convert kings and that a worthy homily addressed to the 
angel at the gate of Paradise would induce her to lower her sword. This 
enthusiastic naivete was also the soul of Saint-Simon who was the first 
to draw to himself a company that can be called Socialist. These pioneers 
were queer folk. They were children to the day of their death. The 
strange being, Saint-Simon, with his valet solemnly wakening him every 
morning with the salutation: "Remember, monsieur le comte, that you 
have great things to do,” is separated from us by worlds of feeling. And 
yet his lack of humor and his crytalline sincerity which made him cheer- 
fully accept the terrible poverty of lus later years, endear him to us. 

In 1817, when he was forty-three years of age, he first wrote on 
social matters, and for eight years, till his death, he continued to sketch 
out the pathway to human freedom. He had the spirit of organization 
in him. He felt that the disintegration of society which followed upon 
the end of feudalism and marked tlie beginning of commercialism was 
ruinous, and his plea was that men of science should manage industry 

“One of the many displays of ignorance which the anti-Socialist organizations 
have^made, is a leaflet which one of them has published showing how Marx attacked 
“Socialism" and thereby denounced the errois of his followers' The same mistake 
has crept into books like Guthrie’s Socialism before the French Revolution, 
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benevolently and wisely in the interests ol the whole people. He put 
the coping-tone on his system by his last work. The Neut Clinstianity, 
in which he laid down the fundamental doctrine of social religion, that 
humanity is a fraternity and should act as such. On the side of eco- 
nomics he had a very clear vision that accumulated property was being 
used for exploiting purposes That was the explanation of poverty, and 
to pul an end to poverty a moral society would bend every energy. This 
mingling of economics and morals was Saint-Simonian Socialism. The 
founder had few followers during liis lifetime, but he left a school behind 
him. 

Like all schools, it evolved and threw out shoots. Comtism was one of 
its branches, another branch grew out towards modern Socialism. It is 
this blanch which I must trace. 

Its fiist fruits was a community of enthusiasts, able and well-educated, 
who lived from a common purse. But it also produced ideas. The idea 
of association was amphhed and enriched at its hands and given an histor- 
ical setting. Association was shown to be an historical tendency which 
alternated with one in the opposite direction. The reign of anarchy, war, 
exploitation, had worked itself out when it produced the pioletariat; the 
reign of cooperation, of organic unity, was about to begin with religion 
as its inspiration. At the same time the economics of Saint-Simonism were 
elaborated, and the necessity of the communal control of the instruments 
of production was proved by a reasoned sequence of argument. Society 
was to be a differentiated organization in which merit alone was to de- 
termine the place of a man, and the value of his services was to determine 
the character of his reward. But on its mystical side it toppled over as 
so many fantastic religious movements have done. When men treat the 
flesh as anything but flesh and allow themselves to wander on the be- 
witched paths of symbolism and mysticism, they are in danger of becoming 
the slaves of the earthy realities which they think they have dissolved, 
or of becoming mad; and the blight of both misfortunes ended the 
school of Saint-Simon. But its healthy tenets never died. They were 
discussed by bands of men wherever discontent, either intellectual or 
economic, agitated Europe. Society kept them in her heart. Saint-Simonism 
quickened the social movement of the century. 

Fourier, for instance, wrote before Saint-Simon, but it was Saint- 
Simonian influence that made Fourierism a living thing. Fourier makes 
the small commune, which he calls the Phalanstery, the governing unity 
of his ideal world. Pie has no fantastic hierarchy of wise men. In that 
respect he keeps upon solid earth. He was as democratic as Saint-Simon 
was aristocratic, as decentralizing as Saint-Simon was centralizing. The 
locality is where wealth is actually created, and there one finds the causes 
of bad distribution. So Fourier fixed his eye upon the commune. The 
problem he placed before him was how the mechanical advantages of 
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large industries could be secured without lowering the workmen to the 
status of a mere machine. With that in view he constructed, on paper, 
his Phalanstery. It wa.® to consist of about three hundred families who 
were to cooperate in production with commonly owned instruments. Their 
consumption, however, could be as individualistic as they liked. Policy and 
economy might induce them to join in the common meal but they were 
not to he compelled to do so. JVfachines would lighten toil and not sup- 
plant the workman; they would therefore he freely introduced into the 
Phafanstcry. Agriculture would he organized so as to fit in with other 
industry. Both sales and purchases woukl be made on a large coopera- 
tive scale; wealth would be created and distributed with an economy 
which men had never experienced. Then came the free play of Fourier’s 
imagination. Theaters, temples, gardens, galleries, balls, concerts were 
to bless and enliven the people, and the whole organization was to be kept 
harmonious because, in Fourier’s view, a free man will do what is 
rational and harmonious. The Phalanstery was to be the home, not the 
prison, of human nature. He argued that it must work because it was 
harmonious. Therefore it failed. Fourier assumed that he himself was 
the average man, and yet he had abandoned business because he had 
found it dishonest! He forgot that his father had punished liim for 
telling the truth. At the end of his life he was patiently waiting — Ite 
had waited for ten years — convinced that some honest wealthy man would 
knock at his door and supply him with the money necessary for making 
his scheme a success. Through such transparent spirits the social doc- 
trines of the French Revolution were focused and the Socialist theory 
was the result. 

But Fourier was discussed and found adherents. A sheet was pub- 
lished as his organ and experiments were made with his scheme. In 
1837 he died at the age of 65, leaving his strange mixture of innocence 
and insight, quackery and sagacity, to add its gleams of light to the 
dawn breaking over Europe. 

Two plans of association had now been submitted: the centralized 
aristocracy of Saint-Simon, a feeble cliild of tottering feudalism and 
youthful commerce, and the cotmnunal self-government of Fourier, Both 
were fantastic; both contained true suggestions and brought out some 
lines of further advance. Both helped to throw light upon the problems 
of poverty which were casting menacing shadows over France, and both 
encouraged the stricken proletariat to agitate, to think, to combine, and 
to hope. The superficial optimism of the French Revolution passed as 
a mirage, and the dark and confusing entanglements of democracy and 
commercialism gathered round the workers. But the new propaganda gave 
them heart. In 1831 the workers of Lyons rose to the cry "Live working 
or die fighting." As a shepherd gathers his sheep from the hills into a 
banded flodc, so the Time >Spirit was gathering men into a movement. 
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Kobcrt Owen and Chartism — I must turn from France to England. 
Some of the boldest pioneers of the new movement Ijelonged to this 
country, for here the evil side of the industrial lici'olution manifested 
itself earliest and most dramatically. It was llritish pamphleteers who 
examined and explained most carefully how the Industrial Revolution 
led to the impoverishment of the poor and the exploitation of the worker. 
“The right to the whole Produce of Labor” is a characteristically British 
contribution to Socialist economies. 

The beginnings of the national movement can be traced back into 
the eighteenth century through what were mainly political associations 
meeting in taverns and obscure places. But the Piritish political move- 
ment has always had a social puqKi&e more or less clearly within it.s 
vision, and the theories of land nationalization and of the bad influence 
of machinery, published by men like Thomas Spence and championed 
by his followers, the Spcnccan Philanthropists, were an early disturb- 
ing element in Radical politics. Robert Owen imparted both volume and 
contribution to Social economics. 

Owen had the same characteristics as Saint-Simon and Fourier, a 
simple-hearted faith in human pcrfectabrlity, a transparent honesty of 
purpose, an absolute blindness to social resrstance, an incapacity to ap- 
preciate a flaw or a stain in his own system. It was a type of character 
which could influence only an age before society had been studied scien- 
tifically, but which was invaluable for the stirring up of men’s hopes 
and the launching upoir the world of new ideas which could gain pre- 
cision and accuracy as they went along. Be it remembered that in these 
days Socialism had to be an inspiration, a discovery of the spiritual in- 
sight; it could not be a scientific system of criticism, method or construc- 
tion. The knowledge to make it sudt was not then available. 

The work of Owen is too well known to need more than summary 
mention here. His birth in 1771, his rapid rise to fortune, his manage- 
ment of the New Lanark Mills from 1800, his experiments in educa- 
tion, his theories regarding the influence of environment on character, 
his agitation in favor of the state protecting the physically and economically 
weak by legislation, the new chapter in his life which opened in 1817 
when he declared in his memorandum to the Parliamentary Committee 
wliich considered the Poor Law, that misery was caused by competi- 
tion between men and machinery and that it could be cured only by the 
cooperative use of the means of production and their subordination to 
the well-being of the masses, the beginning of his community experi- 
ments in 1825, his labor stores with their unique methods of exchange, 
and finally those pathetic closing years unshadowed by a doubt and un- 
clouded by a thought of failure ending with the appeal to take him 
home to die where he first saw the light, sura up a life of tenderness, 
innocence, single-heartedness, the usefuhiess but not the beauty of which 
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has long been recognized. Its activities were the yeast which made the 
whole body of English social reform ferment. From it came the ])ositive 
view of the state as a protector of tlte weak-— and particularly our code 
of factory legislation ; the cooperative movement is its direct fruit ; public 
education and trade unionism owe it much. 

From the failure of Owen’s schemes arose much more good than 
from the success of other men’s schemes. Since he has lived it has been 
impossible for men to refuse to ponder over great fundamental social 
changes. Chartism was one of the first results of Owenism, and it was 
substantially in advance of Owenism in its method. Thai, the discern- 
ing eyes of Marx and Engels saw. It was political. It sought “no isles 
of the blest in the quiet sea of rest.’’ It did not trouble its head about 
communities; it saw that economic problems were national not munic- 
ipal; it saw further that national problems could only be solved by 
national machinery. That was the philoso])hy of the Charter. The Reform 
of 1832 had blessed the middle class only. Why were the working classes 
left out in the cold? They did not want to be in for mere ceremony’s 
sake. They wanted to be in because the feast was spread inside. They 
stood like the foolish virgins at a barred door, without having the com- 
fort which the foolish virgins had — ^that they themselves were to blame. 
“We will get the land," they sang in one of their songs, “only when 
we get the Charter." The Charter was a means to an end. In the back- 
ground of the Chartist mind was land reform, reduction of factory hours, 
better education, the control of machinery, associated industry. Chartism 
rose and fell. It is said that the workmen have always suffered from dis- 
honest leaders. That does not go to the root of the matter, and is mis- 
leading. The Chartist movement shows not the dishonest leader but the 
wind-bag charlatan leader. The people have been sold, but only after 
they have shown an incapacity to choose leaders. 

Thus, in the ’thirties, we find a condition in England similar to what 
we have found in France. Gropings after association, an optimism re- 
garding the curability of economic misery, an uncertainty as to method, a 
blindness as to social resistance, a gathering together of the people in 
more or less revolutionary companionships, that is what we see. To enable 
me to show the next grouping of these mobile and confused elements, I 
must again go abroad — ^to Germany this time. 

Marx and Engels . — ^The French Revolution had wiped off the map 
the lingering shadow of the Holy Roman Empire knovra. as the kingdom 
of Germany, and the Treaty of Vienna had painted in again an impos- 
sible set of German .states with Austria as their political chief, but with 
Prussia as their real head. From those ruins and these impossibilities, 
the spirit of nationalism rose up. It was taught in the schools ; it glowed 
like molten metal from the literature of the time. "Young Germany” 
heralded the March revolution of 1848. The spirit of nationalism, hating 
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Austria, turned to Prussia to be its champion. In Prus.sia, every thought 
took a political turn. The organization of the state, the power of the 
state, the majesty of the state; politics, working class combinations, revo- 
lution, the idea of corporate unity, of national wholeness — in these direc- 
tions the minds of the Prussians and of the German nationalists ran. 

Lassalle began first. Born in 1825, he joined Marx and his friends in 
their revolutionary activities of 1848, but his temperament prevented him 
from doing conspicuous work in the organizing, the molding, the nego- 
tiating through which Socialism passed from the stages to which Saint- 
Simonianism, Fourierism and Owenism had brought it. Lassalle’s work 
therefore belongs to the German movement alone and was done at a 
period somewhat later than I have now reached and where I must pause, 
as it is the most momentous period in the history of Socialism. It -belongs 
to the biography of Karl Marx, not to that of Lassalle. 

Marx was a Jew and a disciple of Hegel. Ills intellect was of the 
massive order which conceives big systems, which follows them through 
their ramifications, and which at the same time is capable of taking in- 
stant action on the passing incidents of the day. He was born in 1818, 
in 1841 he finished his university studies, and next year he embarked 
upon the stonny waters of Prussian democratic politics. This marks the 
dividing line between the new and the old Socialist leaders The German 
never thought of Utopian experiments. He began with statecraft, with 
democratic government, straight away. Moreover, he had received from 
Hegel a conception of social evolution, tie saw society as a whole. Insti- 
tutions were historical products, not the benevolent, or malevolent, work 
of men’s hands. He was not always consistent on this point, however, 
although it is this view which was embodied in his wider generalizations. 
The misery around him could be cured only by social change. Prussia 
became too hot for him and he sought security in Paris. Here he came 
in contact -with the Socialist movement, such as it then was, and Proud- 
hon became his companion. 

But Proudhon was a Frenchman and belonged to the old generation 
of utopists. As he himself confessed towards his end, the greater part of 
his work consisted of unsystematized gropings after general laws and 
conceptions, and he inherited to the full the legacy of simple-minded 
optimism which the French Revolution left as a dowry to two genera- 
tions of French social reformers and thinkers. And yet he had moved 
towards the border-line of the new epoch, for one of the points of dis- 
agreement between himself and the schools of Saint-Simon and Fourier 
was that these latter believed too much in sudden transformations. But 
he had come to see in governments nothing but tyrannies, and thus he 
forbade himself from ever joining the ranks of the newer movement. 
It is not to be wondered at tW he and the systematic Marx fell out, and 
it was two Germans, Marx and Engels, and not a German and a French- 
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man, who opened the new volume of the history of the Socialist move- 
ment. 

The preliminary preparation was complete, The economic theory of 
Socialism was becoming pretty clear, political means were being thrust 
iilion the workers of both Great Britain and Germany, utopian communi- 
ties had failed absolutely Two things were lequiied. The vague uncer- 
tainties of aim and means had to be swept aside, the moral inanities of 
some of the schools had to be suppressed, the mind of Socialism had 
to be made definite. That was the hist thing The second was to place 
the whole movement on a political footing and to make it understand 
that it was a peiiod in social evolution and not merely a dream of ingenious 
and kind-heaited men. 

This Marx and Engels did, and their first great act towards that end 
was the jiuhlicalion of the Couwmnht Manifesto just before the Revo- 
lution of 1848 Earlier in the year, Marx had published a scathing criti- 
cism of Proudhon, and hot foot upon that came the clarion call of the 
Manifesto commanding all the workers of the world to unite to end their 
misery. Amidst the most heart-rending poverty and destitution in London, 
Marx strove to complete his work on both its intellectual and its political 
sides. Having to live sometimes on the proceeds which the pawnbroker 
handed over the counter, this brave and unhendable spirit wrote what 
has been called the “Bible of Socialism," Das Kapital He died in 1883, 
and his body rests on the slope of Highgate Cemetery looking London- 
wards. Engels died in 1895 and his ashes, according to his wish, were 
scattered on the sea. 

How did these men perform their work? They started as Hegelians 
of the Left — pupils of the great philosopher, who, whilst never able to 
emancipate themselves from the Hegelian method, had thrown off the 
Hegelian idealism. If the workers were to be emancipated at all, they 
felt it was to be by a grim struggle against the classes which were ex- 
ploiting them. They took the proletariat up to a high mountain and 
showed it the wide panorama of progress. At every stage class was in 
conflict with class; and that lesson was soon learned. It dispelled all 
sorts of delusions about idealistic methods. Then another lesson was 
taught. The motive of the clashings was economic. History was not to be 
interpreted by spiritual and rational impulses but by economic appetites. 
Thus idealism recieved another deadly blow. Socialism thus hardened, 
interpreted as the grand final stage of the struggle between the classes, 
appealed with new definiteness and new force to the masses. Its vague- 
ness vanished. It became a cause which the meanest intellect could grasp 
and in which the htanblest -worker could play a part. The reign of the 
battrgeoisie was challenged at every point. The wage-earner felt his com- 
mon interest and was taught his common strength. In his various national- 
ities he gathered together into a common camp; he looked across the 
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boundaries of his nations and found the comiadeship of men bending 
under a lot similar to his own; and the old clarion call came upon his 
cars: “Wage workers of the whole world! Unite!” Marx worked for 
immediate practical effects and he secured them. He sacrificed some of 
the intellectual accuracy of the Socialist case, but he made the Socialist 
movement. 

Marxism and Revisionism . — I must emphasize what Marx actually did 
He contributed nothing to Socialism as a theory except in the sense that 
a gardener selects from a mass of herbage those plants which are oE 
use, cultivates them, impioves their strain, and produces them for the 
world to admire. This work is neither mean nor of a secondary value 
“As to Socialism,” says one of his most recent critics, “in relation to 
the future organization of society, Marx has wellnigh not alluded to it ” 
Marx’s reply would probalily have been that he left such vain specula- 
tions to utopists. He evplamcd the mechanism of capitalism; he explained 
historical evolution; he showed from both explanations the necessity of 
Sodahsm ; he formed the army, and gave it the determination which was 
to bring Socialism into existence. He made many mistakes, both in stating 
his theories and in forecasting events, but they were the mistakes of 
the man of action who had to do a certain definite piece of work, and 
his errors helped him. None of them vitiated the value of his labors or took a 
jot away from their utility. The Socialist movement will return to idealism, 
for, though sometimes an unrecognized power, idealism has always existed 
in Socialism. But in Marx’s time the great need was to organize the move- 
ment and engraft it upon the mind of the masses, to give it political form, 
to gather the democracy under its banners and start them on their march. 
That done, Marx can be revised. The new problems which continue to face 
this army as it moves onwards necessitate frequent references to first prin- 
ciples, modifications of old dogmas, withdrawals of old forecasts. The goal 
remains, for it is the creation of such self-evident truths as this ; That he 
who controls the economic conditions of liberty, controls liberty itself, and 
that association is better than separation, and cooperation than competition. 
But the path is trod by succeeding generations for diverse reasons. One 
generation follows it because it is harrassed by misery, another, because it 
is illumined by reason ; and these diverse motives exist side by side in the 
movement, their relative strength constantly fluctuating. 

Thus, to-day we have what is called the revisionist movement — ^which, 
however, is not always so much a departure from Marx as from Marxians 
I have shown elsewhere in this book why I do not accept some of Marx’s 
explanations — for, after all, he was a commentator on Socialism, not the 
inspired instrument through which the Socialist faith was revealed. In his 
book the English title of which is Evolutionary Socialism — ^the book which 
originated the revisionist movement in Germany — ^Mr. Bernstein parts 

“Dr. M. Tugan-Baranowsky, Modertt Socialism. 
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company with Marxists on the following points amongst others. He denies 
that there is an imminent prospect of the breakdown of bourgeois society ; 
he asserts that in the working of capitalism there is not a decreasing num- 
ber of capitalists, all of them large, but that there is an increasing number 
of all kinds of capitalists; he rejects the dogma that in every depart- 
ment of industry concentration is proceeding with equal rapidity, and 
he challenges this with special reference to agriculture. He also em- 
phasizes the fact that the leaven of Socialism is now permeating 
the capitalist lump, and that therefore Socialist organizations must work 
as transforming fact(jrs in society, and not only as revolutionary agen- 
cies. Marx in his earlier years fat any rate up to 1871, when the Paris 
Commune somewhat modified his Hew) considered that the conquest of 
political power by the democracy was to he the signal of revolution; now 
great sections of the Socialist movement hold that that conquest is to he 
the occasion for transformation. Mr. Bernstein also modifies the Marxian 
view of the materialist conception of history and of economic necessity, of 
the class war and of value. And he does this whilst continuing to proclaim 
htmself a Socialist, because he takes the true scientific view that every 
dogma and every theory is subject to the law of evolution as well as 
society itself. 

3. EUGENE VICTOR DEBS 

Debs was born in Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1855. His parents were 
Alsatian immigrants who had come to this country some six years pre- 
viously. After experimenting in various cities they had definitely settled in 
Terre Haute, where the elder Debs became a grocer. Eugene was one of a 
large and very happy family. Something of its tone is indicated by the pet 
names. Dandy and Daisy, which were applied to the father and mother. 

Of course the family was not rich. But neither was it, considering the 
time and place, very poor. Gene was given a good common school education 
and was graduated with credit from what was called the Old Seminary 
School. Building on this foundation by wide reading and even wider con- 
tacts with men. Gene Debs became, in the best sense of the words, a man 
of education and culture. 

Like most of his companions in that place and time, he went to work 
when about fifteen, first in railroad shops and then as a fireman. Later, for 
a period, he worked in a grocery house. Early in life he got a start in local 
politics. He was City Clerk and afterward a member of the Indiana Legis- 
lature. In short, Eugene V. Debs had about the start in life of the average 
Middle Western American of his period. He soon showed that he had more 
than average gift,s. He might easily have become a prominent citizen in 
politics or business or both with more than a local reputation. It is worth 

"By Norman Thomas. Taken from Current History Magaaine, Vol. XXV (De- 
cember, 1926), p. 3;3. 
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emphasizing the fact tliat Gene Debs’s passionate sense of identification 
with the working class was not a matter of necessity but of choice. 

Almost as soon as he went to work as a fireman he became interested 
in labor unions, not merely his own but all the various brothei hoods which 
were then springing up for different classes of railway employees. In July, 
1880, we find him Grand Secretary and Treasurer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and editor and manager of its magazine. The titles 
were more imposing than the office, for the brotherhood had only sixty 
lodges and $6,000 debt. In a little over ten years of incessant organizing he 
built up the brotherhood to a point of great strength. 

He traveled all over the country, in the early days more often Iiy freight 
than by passenger train, organizing not only his brother firemen but lend- 
ing a hand to the organization of every other class of railroarl employee. 
His experiences convinced him of the madeiiuacy of craft organization. In 
spite of the tears and protests of his own organization he resigned hi.s 
$4,000 a year position and in 1894 became head of the new American Rail- 
way Union on a salary of $900 a year. The American Railway Union was 
an industrial organization which included all classes of railway workers 
from trackwalkers to conductors. Very early in its life this new union 
conducted a successful strike against the Great Northern Railroad. The 
strike lasted for eighteen days and was carried on without violence to the 
benefit of all classes of employees. 

Almost immediately came the Pullman strike. In the limitations of this 
article it is quite impossible to discuss that bitter struggle in adequate 
fashion. The Pullman employees had real and serious grievances. The 
American Railway Union refused to handle Pullman cars and so became 
involved in the strike. Chicago was its center. On the one side was a 
combination of the employing interests, on the other of the workers. The 
strike was broken by the Federal troops whom Grover Cleveland sent 
against the protests of Governor Altgeld of Illinois and by a Federal 
injunction under which Debs was sentenced to six months in Woodstock 
Jail for contempt of court. On coming out of prison Debs received a tre- 
mendous ovation. But it was impossible to reorganize his industrial union 
on the railroads. To this day the craft unions or brotherhoods hold the 
allegiance of such of the workers as are organized. It was characteristic of 
Gene Debs that without any legal obligation whatsoever, or anything that 
the average man would consider a moral obligation, he took upon his own 
shoulders $40,000 worth of debts of the A. R. U. and painfully paid them 
off out of the proceeds of his writing axid speaking. 

Although many years have passed, the memory of the Pullman strike 
still arouses bitter controversy. I do not think any fairminded historian 
to-day would deny that Debs did his best to prevent violence. The imme- 
diate effect of the coming of Federal troops was to stir vxp violence. Even 
Grover Cleveland’s conservative biographer, Professor McElroy, admits as 
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much. Professor McElroy also acknowledges that “far-sighted men” ques- 
tioned whether “it was wise to awake so unrestrained a power as the 
blanket injunction,” enforced by Federal troops. And he comments on the 
interesting development that the injunction — and Debs’s conviction under it 
— was based on the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, although the strike began 
against “the unjust exactions of the Pullman Palace Car Company, one of 
the most perfect monopolies in existence.” 

But Cleveland, the courts and the troops did their work. The railroads 
won a great victory, and Gene Debs turned his energies from industrial to 
political action In Woodstock Jail he had been introduced to socialism and 
socialistic writings by Victor Berger. He came out of jail more or less of 
a Socialist, but not until after the first Bryan campaign did he unite his 
fortunes irrevocably to the Socialist Party. Five times he was its candidate 
for President of the United States. Twice he received over a million votes, 
once in iqeo, when he himself was a prisoner in Atlanta Penitentiary. The 
effect of these campaigns and of Debs’s immense labors for the Socialist 
cause between campaigns was to spread among the masses a general accept- 
ance of many Socialist notions, if not of Socialism itself. Let the pace of 
American industrial expansion slacken and the seed Gene Debs sowed may 
yet bring forth fruit which will amaze those who now rejoice at the present 
weakness of his party. 

More colorful, however, and perhaps more charged with significance 
for the future than any of Debs’s campaigns, was his famous trial during 
the World War. I should like to challenge any thoughtful, fair-minded 
reader to go over the Canton speech and find in it any single sentence which 
to-day, after the hysteria of war has passed, would seem to justify the 
conviction of its author under the Espionage Act. In no sense was Debs 
pro-German. He did not ask our troops to lay down their arms in face of 
the enemy. Pie urged no disobedience to the draft. He merely voiced in 
moving terms his opposition to all war, his belief in the economic causes 
of this war, his admiration for the Russian revolution and his hope that 
the workers of the world would end war. These same sentiments found 
even more moving and eloquent utterances in his address to the jury which 
tried him and his remarks to the Judge who sentenced him. These speeches, 
I think, will live so long as men admire the noble expression of noble ideals! 
As Professor Chafee has pointed out, Debs’s conviction— which was up- 
held by the Supreme Court— means that all verbal or written opposition to 
any war while it is being waged may be made the basis for punishment. 
Whether Americans in lime of peace like to contemplate this condition of 
affairs in their own country is for them to judge. At any rate, even the 
most militant patriot must admire the exalted courage with which a man 
over 6o years of age, long a sufferer from the heart disease which finally 
resulted in his death, faced a sentence of ten years’ penal servitude. 

Three of those years, to the sliame of America, Gene Debs served. 
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One may understand the feeling that during a war so eloquent a lover of 
peace should he silenced. One cannot understand or excuse the continued 
confinement of such a man year.s after the war had ended. I’he President 
who refused to pardon him, ironically enough, expressed in his St Louis 
speech the same views as to the economic causes of the war which had 
prompted Debs’s opposition to it. This refusal by President Wilson to grant 
the pardon which even Attorney General Palmer had recommended must 
rank with his bombardment of Vera Cruz as the two acts most impossible 
of palliation by his liberal admirers. 

Yet those three years in prison revealed to the uttermost Gene Debs’s 
capacity for friendship. He made even the jailers love him. For many 
prisoners he changed the whole course of life. When the Warflen asked 
Sam Moore, an embittered negro facing life imprisonment, for the secret 
of the change that Debs had wrought in him, the negro very sinydy replied: 
“He was the only Jesus Christ 1 ever knew.” 

When President Harding finally pardoned Debs (without restoring his 
citizenship), the spirit of the old warrior was undaunted, but his health 
was broken. Nevertheless, to the end of his life he gave himself without 
stint to the old cause. No act of injustice, no appeal for help escaped his 
notice. Probably only the devotion of his wife and his beloved brother, 
Theodore, kept him going through so many jrears. It was characteristic of 
the man that his last act was personally to send a money order for the 
defense of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Rightly to estimate the man and his influence upon his time one would 
have to consider him against some such crowded canvas as Mark Sullivan 
has drawn in his fascinating picture of the incoming of the twentieth 
century. (It is, by the way, a weakness in Mr. Sullivan’s book that he gives 
no place to Gene Debs.) 

Eugene V. Debs was a leader of men when Bryan emerged. He was the 
political opponent alike of Roosevelt and Wilson. He watched the political 
fortunes of his party wax and wane with economic circumstances, the rise 
of the new capitalism, the coming of war and the post-war development of 
economic imperialism. During all these years he preached essentially the 
same message. It was a message of absolute loyalty to the worlcing class. 
It was thoroughly Socialist. But Debs’s great service to his own movement 
was not primarily one of intellectual interpretation or the formulation of a 
philosophy, or even the shaping of policies. In his later years, as contrasted 
with the earlier, he was not an organizer. He was the flaming incarnation 
of an ideal. He was the inspiration of his party and of thousands outside 
his party. Without disparagement to his real gifts and his genuine elo- 
quence, it must be said of him that what he was spoke louder than what 
he said or did. 

Yet, what he was, as well as what he said and did, made him the great 
champion of a definite method. Uncompromisingly he waged the class 
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struggle. But always he sought for non-violent methods. Gene Dehs was a 
Socialist, but he was aLso, in the best sense of the word, a democrat. Since 
his death the Communists have attempted to claim him as at heart their 
own. He was nothing of the sort. He was big enough and generous enough 
to welcome every substantial achievement of the working class, under 
whatever banner it might be won. He was willing to cooperate in particular 
causes and to correct particular injustices with all those who sought that 
same end. He sympathized intensely with the Russian revolution. But 
es.sentially he was a humanitarian of an early Christian quality. 

He had an almost romantic faith in men and in freedom of speech and 
discussion as a method whereby they could win liberty. All this meant that 
he was essentially at variance with the Communist philosophy and practise 
of dictatorship. Though he himself made no great intellectual contribution 
to the present problems of Socialism, many of us must confess that be- 
cause Gene Debs was what he was, because he believed as he did in the 
common man, we find courage still to believe in the possibilities of the 
democratic ideal and the democratic method. Some of those who now re- 
joice in the temporary defeat of Gene Debs’s Socialist hopes may yet live 
to pray to whatever gods they worship that Gene Debs’s faith in the power 
of love rather than hate, in democracy rather than dictatorship, may justify 
itself in the swirling tides of political hypocrisy and the blind crash of 
contending forces. 

But of these things and the real place of Gene Debs in history time 
must be the judge. We who have known him cannot let him go without a 
final tribute. He was no plaster saint. He was a man among men. Yet there 
rvas something about him that made one very humble before him. He 
united to an extraordinary degree qualities not easily combined. He was 
both prophet of humanity and lover of men. The prophet with his vision, 
his courage, his uncompromising ideals, is often cold, despairing or ruthless 
in dealing with actual human beings. Debs was a prophet in his spirit, but 
a prophet who somehow knew how to love his fellow-human beings, not 
merely for the sake of what they might become, but for the sake of what 
they are. It was this love, not sentimental, not superficial, sincere and 
almost unbelievable in its extent, which seemed to give Gene Debs his 
marvelous courage, his abounding joy, his tremendous hold over all those 
who came in contact with him. A personality like his lives not so much in 
-some great achievement which poets sing, as quietly in the lives of those 
Avho find life better worth living because he has lived. 

4. NORMAN THOMAS 

Norman Thomas was bora into a minister’s family at Marion, Ohio, in 
188.J. .'Vs a boy he carried the Marion Star and was therefore an employee 

** Partly taken from ‘‘The Story of Norman Thomas” as published in the World 
Tomorrow, June, 1930. 
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of one who later became President, Mr. Harding, lie went to college at 
Princeton and studied under Woodrow Wilson who awakened in him an 
intense interest in politics and economics. At graduation he stood at the 
head of his class. 

After college he spent two years in a settlement in the Spring Street 
slums of New York and then took a trip around the world. He returned 
to take work in Union Theological Seminary and be the assistant pastor 
in Christ Church Settlement. There he met Frances Violet Stewart who 
had organized a tuberculosis clinic and in 1910 they were married. 

Although on graduation from the Seminery in 1911 he could have had 
his choice of a number of large city pulpits, he chose instead the American 
Parish in a poor section of East Harlem. There for six years he worked 
with immigrants, the unemployed and others belonging to the under- 
privileged classes. 

When the World War broke Norman Thomas felt he could not fight. 
He believed that ministers could hardly quote Jesus as justification for 
machine guns, hatred and poison gas. About this time when Morris Hillquit 
was running for mayor of New York on the Socialist ticket, Thomas wrote 
offering to campaign for him. Some of the supporters of his parish work 
could not swallow pacifism plus socialism and Thomas left the church to 
found The World Tomorrow, “a journal looking toward a social order 
based on the religion of Jesus.” He was editor for four years during all 
the war hysteria. Department of Justice agents trailed him, tapped his 
wires, and dozed outside his house at nights. Sometimes they came to his 
office to ciuestion him, only to leave flabbergasted by this jovially earnest, 
persuasive, and seemingly reasonable man. A few years later he had occa- 
sion to chuckle with several United States Senators who told him of a 
mass, almost six inches high, of illiterate reports on liis "seditious” ac- 
tivities. Postmaster Burleson sought on several occasions to suppress The 
World Tomorrow. "Thomas is more insidious than Debs,” he growled. 

Norman Thomas helped fo found with Roger Baldwin the National 
Civil Liberties Union (to-day called the American Civil Liberties Union). 
Baldwin was taken to jail for a year because of his refusal to register for 
the draft and much of the work fell on Thomas. In addition he was the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, an organization which 
declared, "That since the method of war inevitably involves violation of the 
law of love and disregard of the supreme value of personality, the members 
of the Fellowship find themselves unable to take part in it or give it sanc- 
tion.” This was considered by many at the time to be a treasonable organi- 
zation hut Thomas stood courageously for what he believed to be right. 

“What I like about Norman,” said James Maurer, for sixteen years 
president of the Pennsylvania Fedei-ation of Labor and now Socialist 
Commissioner in Reading, “is that he came to us when everybody else was 
running away.” 
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In 1921 1 'homas resigned as editor of The World Tomorroiui and 
became associate editor of The Nation Shortly after this to^ethei with 
Harry W. Laidler he became one of the executives in the League for 
Industrial Democracy (formerly the Intercollegiate Socialist Society). The 
Emergency Committee for Strikers’ Relief set up by this organization has 
distributed over $100,000 in relief Thomas has spent considerable time in 
speaking on behalf of civil liberty in sttike zones where freedom of speech 
was prohibited. During the Passaic strike of 1926-27 he spoke for the 
American Civil Liberties Union in a lot which they had rented for the 
purpose in the town of Garfield. Since there was no platform he jumped 
onto the stump of a tree and began: 

“This is the first stump speech I’ve ever made from a stump. We have 
come here to test our rights as American citizens to hold a peaceful meeting 
for a legal and legitimate purpose Yesterday was the birthday of Thomas 
Jefferson. You may have heard of the name. His name is being celebrated 
in Passaic by a shameful desecration of the cause of liberty for which he 
strove so valiantly.” 

At this moment the sheriff bawled out in the usual official English, 
"Lock that bird up.” He was carried away to a remote jail and forced to 
spend the night locked up. As a result of his test case the workers secured 
freedom of speech for the remainder of the strike. This incident is typical 
of the man. He is always on duty for the workers and their cause. 

During the Presidential campaign of 1928 Thomas was selected as the 
standard bearer of the Socialist Party and polled over a quarter of a 
million votes. In 1929 he was nominated for mayor of New York City on 
the Socialist Ticket and received over one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand voles — ^more than any other Socialist candidate had ever before 
received. 

It is probably true that Norman Thomas is the ablest leader the socialist 
party has ever had in America. 

III. THE THEORY OF SOCIALISM 

Socialistic theory was bom because of certain maladjustments in the 
economic and political order. It has always been closely related to the social 
milieu in which its supporters wei-e immersed. However much socialists 
have tended to look back towards Marx or to cite him as their undying 
aitthority, nevertheless their theory has never remained static for long. It 
has been changing ever since its inception to more nearly adopt itself 
to contemporary conditions. In order to sense this clearly we shall start 
with a presentation of Socialism by the leader of the American movement 
to-day, We shall then go back to the epoch making Communist Manifesto 
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written by Marx and Engels nearly one hundred yeais ago and published 
in 1848 and follow this with the German Erfurt Program of 1891. The 
rest of the section will be devoted to a clear modern exposition of socialistic 
theory. 

1. A MODERN STATEMENT “ 

I am a Socialist because in our modem world it seems to me that Social- 
ism affords our best hope of utdizing our immense resources of material 
and skill so as to abolish poverty and the terrible insecurity of the workers, 
reduce the menace of war, and increase the measure of freedom and 
fraternity in our wotkl. Socialism, as I hope to make clear, is no infallible 
panacea, but it does afford our best hope of comparatively peaceful progress 
toward that fellowship of free men which is the only Utopia worth while. 
Socialism may propose changes that may correctly he called revolutionary. 
Yet the more widespread is the acceptance of its point of view, the more 
likely are we to escape that violence which heretofore has popularly been 
associated with the notion of revolution. 

Technical Progress Makes Poverty Inexcusable . — Let us begin by 
examining the situation in which we find ourselves. However much we 
may differ on many things we shall probably agree that only to-day, or 
yesterday at the earliest, after the long millenniums of man’s life on this 
planet, has he acquired the technical skill, the command over the forces of 
nature, the physical power to produce enough and to spare for all liis 
children upon the face of the earth. From the first dawn of human life 
poverty has been principally due to man’s imperfect knowledge of natural 
forces. For unnumbered generations he wrestled lor a living with a capri- 
cious and often unfriendly Nature, armed only with the power of his own 
hands and the muscles of the few animals he had been able to domesticate, 
aided by a very imperfect utilization of the weight of falling water on 
primitive mill wheels and of the winds of heaven to sail his boats and turn 
his mills. That was all. To-day it has been estimated that each of us 
Americans has the equivalent of the labor of more than thirty slaves in 
the energy of steam, electricity and internal combustion engines. The energy 
thus available for the work of men is increasing by leaps and bounds. It is 
applied to machinery of marvelous ingenuity. The long age of Markham’s 
“Man With the Hoe’’ is gone forever. It is possible that the pressure of 
population upon food supply may bring about a new age of poverty. That 
pressure does not exist to-day if the world is taken as a unit, and the 
decline of the birth rale and the increasing knowledge of scientific birth 
control give some hope that this ultimate danger may be avoided. 

In other words, the old excuse of the classical philosophers for human 

“ By Norman Thomas, Socialist Candidate for the Presidency of the United States 
ill 1928. 
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tilavery no longer exists. The bitter toil of the many is not the necessary 
liasis for the culture of the few. In the words of Professor Simon Patten 
we have passed from a necessary “pain economy” to a possible “pleasure 
economy” as a basis for civilization. Yet how far we are even in “pros- 
perous” America from the abolition of poverty. With all our machinery 
and with all the natural energy at our disposal we do not produce enough 
really to banish poverty even were we to distribute what wc produce by a 
system more equitable than that under which i per cent of the receivers of 
income olitain 20 per cent of the national income; lo per cent receive 40 
jier cent of the total income, while the poorest 25 per cent receive only 

per cent. 

Por this state of affairs there arc to-day only two possible explanations 
One blames our fate on human nature; the other upon the inadequacy of 
human ideals and institutions. 'I'he first is popular because it gives men an 
excuse for enjoying whatsoever advantages they may have. In a day when 
lo read the American Mercury is the mark of membership in the modern 
intelligentsia it is no longer fashionable to affirm that this is the best of 
possible worlds. But one may without any strain on the intellect or any 
demand upon energy or will declare that it is the best of possible worlds 
and go about his own business or pleasure with a sense of intellectual 
superiority. Here I have space only to remark that this dogma of the 
incapacity of men to control for social advantage the machinery they have 
had the vrit to create is as unscientific and as yet unproved as the optimistic 
faith of early radicals in the “infinite perfectabilit/’ of human nature. At 
the very least we should not adopt it without further examination into social 
institutions and ideals. The madness of our civilization may arise less from 
our unalterable biological inheritance than from the system — ^political and 
economic — ^under which we live, a system which lags dangerously behind 
the demands of our interdependent society. 

I am aware that to spealc of a capitalist or any other system is to invite 
the scorn of tlrose who insist that in the changing process of our economic 
life there is no rigorous system. There is truth in the argument. Certainly 
Ricardo or Adam Smith would not recognize the child of their economic 
dogmas. Men are still trying to justify economic practices by an almost 
religious faith in, let us say, the “automatic working” of those markets 
with which they themselves spend many of their working hours successfully 
interfering by high tariffs, trade agreements, etc. Nevertheless we can de- 
scribe the capitalist system as characterized by an emphasis upon private 
ownership of property for power and the operation of that ownership for 
the profit of the owners. This is a system which has played its part in hmnan 
history — a part nowhere more sincerely eulogized than in the famous 
Communist Manifesto itself. But whatever the historic necessity for capi- 
talism, it is not to-day giving men the bread, the security, the peace, the 
freedom, the brotherhood which they have a right to expect. 
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What Capitalism Does not Give . — ^Thobc of you who have had the; 
patience to follow me thus far will not demand of me that 1 take much 
space to prove how much tragic poverty still persists among us. Mr. 
Hoover’s estimate of an average annual wage for American workers of 
$1,280 is not only insufficient on the average to maintain the minimum 
budgets of health and decency which have been set forth by various author- 
ities, but implies a tragic amount of suffering for the large group below 
this average. 

Even worse than the suffering caused by routine conditions of poverty 
is the misery of insecurity due to unemployment and old age. In the best 
of limes there is a reserve of one million unemployed in the United States. 
We are so callous, so indifferent to our social responsibilities, that we do 
not have adequate figures whereby we can check up unemployment in dull 
times like the present. To recurring cycles of unemployment due primarily 
to under-consumption (or, if you like, to the Foster-Catchings “dilemma 
of thrift”) we have the present unemployment due to the great increase in 
the productive efficiency of machinery. Now, as from the very beginning 
of the machine age, the under-dog pays the bitter cost of these improve- 
ments in machinery which in the long run benefit society. Society com- 
pensates him with meager and contemptuous charity. As for old age, the 
estimate that one-third of the population sixty-five years old and upwards 
is dependent upon some form of charity in prosperous America suggests 
that for the workers the evening of life has a terror past any eloquence of 
a Cicero or a Browning to assuage. Even the charity of children is no 
adequate substitute for independence for the man with, perhaps, some years 
of vigor still before him, but no job and no pension. It is one of the worst 
reproaches on our American civilization that neither for unemployment nor 
old age have we applied such alleviation as the present system would permit. 
Our failure is part of the ethical and humanitarian price exacted by our 
individualistic capitalism. 

A still more dreadful indictment of our existing institutions is the 
constant menace of war inherent in that union of capitalism and nationalism 
which brings forth imperialism and out of imperialistic rivalry war itself. 
Lack of space must again excuse dogmatic assertion. The new attitude of 
the United States toward foreign problems, the shifting emphasis on the 
relative importance of “liberty” and “law and order” in the territories of 
our neighbors, our repeated military intervention in the Carribean coun- 
tries, in short, our general imperialism, is due to the fact that we are to-day 
a creditor nation busily engaged in the quest of markets for goods, sources 
of supply for raw material and, above all, markets for the investment 
capital which piles up in the hands of relatively lew people at a time when 
the many cannot buy enough to maintain a proper standard of comfort. 
The religion of nationalism makes it easy to persuade the exploited them- 
selves to fight the battles of the investors whose adventurous dollars have 
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got in trouble abroad. I do not mean that any considerable class of men 
deliberately wills war, at least not large scale war. They do desire that 
imperialism out of which war arises. 

It is scarcely necessary to elaborate the statement that men under our 
present system do not enjoy freedom and brotherhood, f know that it is 
customary to attack Socialism as the foe of individual liberty. It is quite 
true that the problem of the relation of the individual to society will not 
be automatically solved by Socialism. But it is not the champions of the 
present order who have a right to pose as the defenders of liberty in a 
society where property is so much better defended than life, and where 
freedom is too generally the possession of the man who is strong enough 
to take it for himself. The regimentation of ideas through a property- 
controlled press and the economic fear under which most workers live, 
whether they wear overalls or white collars, makes real freedom an almost 
non-existent commodity. Diogenes might find an honest man with a lantern. 
He would have to look for a free man with a searchlight in our modern 
age. As for brotherhood in other than a sentimental Y.M.C.A. sense, that 
is denied by the very nature of a system based on 

“The good old rule, the ancient plan 
That he should take who has the power. 

And he should keep who can," 

Kindness there is among us and charity. Yes, and a capacity for brother- 
hood but not the reality of that ‘‘fellowship which is life.” 

These failures of our civilization in spite of its tremendous mechanical 
competence are, I repeat, the natural consequence of the economic prin- 
ciples and their corresponding ethical ideas on which we operate. They are 
inherent in the system and not excrescences on it. Take, for example, Stuart 
Clrase’s brilliant study of ‘‘The Tragedy of Waste.” No one has yet shown 
how we can eliminate the waste of idle men, the waste of the production of 
“illth” rather than wealth, the waste of uncoordinated industry, the waste 
of the ruthless destruction of natural resources, without a profound modifi- 
cation of our system of private ownership of basic resources and their 
operation for private profit. 

The Sorialist Proposal : — What do the Socialists propose to do about 
this situation ? In Socialism as in every great historic movement there are 
divergencies of opinion and ideas. There is the sharp and bitter division 
between Socialists and Communists, principally on the important question 
of method and tactics. In general, however. Socialists propose to bring 
about as rapidly as possible the social ownership of land, natural resources 
and the principal means of production, thereby abolishing the possibility 
of the existence of any class on an income derived not from woi'k but from 
ownership. This does not necessarily mean that no man will have a home 
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that he can call Ins own. Ills right will rest on use and not on a title deed. 
The rental value of land belongs to .society and not to the individual. Social- 
ism would end the monstrous and absurd injustice under which generations 
of men and women can live in luxury without useful labor of any sort 
because they were wise enough to pick an ancestor who in his day had been 
clever enough to pick, let us say, a farm in New York City on or near 
which some six million people now have to live. This is a criticism not of 
individuals but of the social system which heretofore we have collectively 
tolerated. Socialists unlike single taxers object not merely to economic 
dynasties founded on ownership of land and natural resources but to simi- 
lar dynasties founded on the ownership of stocks and bonds passed from 
generation to generation by inheritance. They do not expect to abolish them 
with the stroke of the pen or the sword. 

The experience of Russia is not, as the Communists believe, a norm to 
which the experience of every other country must conform. Each country 
has its own traditions and its own economic situations. Nevertheless there 
is a great deal to be learned from the Russian experiment — a great deal, I 
believe, that is encouraging. But among other things the Russian experi- 
ment, no less than the experience of Socialist parties in Western Europe 
which have got some degree of power, shows clearly that not even the 
most cataclysmic revolution can create overnight those habits of mind and 
that social machinery necessary to the successful functioning of a new 
social order. Intelligent Socialists do not expect to reach Utopia by one 
leap. Indeed, they do not envisage any static Utopia, wherein all social 
problems will have been satisfactorily solved for however many million 
years life may last upon this planet. 

Reflections upon the World War, moreover, and upon the even more 
disastrous consequences of new world war have made most Socialists aware 
of the supreme importance of averting such disaster. They like to think of 
Socialism as the alternative to the imperialist wars which capitalism, left to 
itself, inevitably brings forth. This docs not mean that most Socialists are 
complete pacifists. It means that they are profoundly anxious to avert the 
wholesale madness of war with its incalculable consequences. If they must 
fight at all they prefer, if possible, to fight in defense of rights otherwise 
won against the counter revolutionary violence of a class unwilling to be 
dispossessed by any process whatsoever. 

The means by which Socialists hope to make progress include the 
organization of labor industrially through labor unions, of the power of 
consumers through consumers’ cooperatives and of citizens through a labor 
party. The reliance of Socialism is upon the working class, not because of 
peculiar virtues possessed by the working class but because it is peculiarly 
in its intei-est to end exploitation and waste. The class struggle may not be 
as simple or clear-cut as some Socialist agitators have supposed. It is, 
nevertheless, a fact of history. But it is also a fact of history that very 
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valualile sympathy and leadership have been given to the exploited classes 
down through the ages by men o£ more favored groups to whom justice 
and the ultimate good of society are dearer than any immediate class 
interest of their own. The hope of peaceful and intelligent progress depends 
in large degree upon increasing the number of these men and women who 
thus transcend class lines. 

Wanted: A Labor Parly. — ^When, therefore, Socialists in the United 
States as in England speak of a labor party they do not confine its member- 
ship to industrial or agricultural workers. They welcome all those who will 
honestly strive for Socialist ideals. Indeed, we American Socialists are 
willing to throw in our lot with a labor party even before it is ready to 
adopt a thoi'ough-going Socialist philosophy, believing that such a party 
must move, if it moves at all, in the direction in which Socialists would go. 

Nothing in our American life seems to me more important than the 
formation of a vigorous labor party. It is as pioneer, prophet and teacher 
of those who some day will form that party that the American Socialist 
Party finds its chief function. Even conservatives who still have some faith 
in democratic political processes should, I thinlc, welcome a party with ideas 
and a program. Our present two-party system lives on the strength of 
organization rather than of principle. Both parties belong to the same 
general set of masters who pay their bills. It is their business to obscure 
issues and to amuse and distract the people. It would appear that we select 
presidents as we select jurors, on the ground that they have no opinions 
that can be discovered. The senior Senator from New York was once the 
Republican Mayor of Ann Arbor, Micliigan. He is now the Democratic 
Senator from New York and all he ever changed was his address. This is 
characteristic of the two old parties which fight only for office. 

Some Immediate Objectives , — ^What we need, what the Socialist Party 
seeks to supply, is organized, disciplined, intelligent action in cities, states, 
and nation through a party based consciously on the interests of the great 
producing masses. Certain immediate issues are ready to hand : 

1. Our party will stand resolutely against imperialism and for inter- 
national cooperation. It will oppose the collection of private debts in weaker 
nations by the arms of stronger nations. It will consciously seek peace. 

2. It will stand for a wider and fuller measure of civil liberty, for the 
right to organize, for the reform of our judicial procedure which works 
such gross hardship on the poor and exalts property above life, and espe- 
cially for the abolition of injunctions in labor disputes. 

3. It urges social insurance against unemployment and old age, not 
only for humanitarian reasons but as a condition of effective labor organ- 
ization, And this is only part of its immediate program against unemploy- 
ment which also includes public employment exchanges, public works in 
dull times, and the shorter working week. 

4. It would use taxation to promote sodal justice. It will sharply in- 
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crease inheritance taxes and su]3er-taxes on income, and recover by a lax 
the rental value of land which society creates. It advocates lower tariffs 
for international as well as national reasons but under conditions which will 
protect the workers from wholesale unemployment. Lower tariffs, the 
encouragement of cooperatives, and a federal marketing plan will give help 
to farmers. 

5. It will earnestly and vigorously seek to put in operation a progres- 
sive system for the acquisition and democratic or functional control of 
natural monopolies and basic industries beginning with coal and super 
power which for varying reasons especially demand nationalization at this 
time. The principle to be followed here is that which J. A. Hobson has ably 
expounded: namely, that we should proceed to take over those economic 
processes in which already the engineer is more important than the entre- 
preneur. The real social revolution, as Veblen pointed out, will come when 
engineers and administrators work for society as they now work for 
absentee owners. 

At this point I can almost hear the usual shouts of protest. "What, do 
you want a lot of politicians to run our industries? How about graft and 
inefficiency in government service?” etc., etc. I have not space to answer 
these questions in detail but to answer them in principle is relatively easy. 
No modern Socialist of any stripe wants bureaucratic political government 
of industries through a set of post master generals or their equivalent. 
We propose to have public ownership with title vested in the nation, state 
or municipality, but control under a public authoiity representing so far as 
may be possible the genuine and permanent interests not of profit seeking 
private owners but of producers in the particular industry and consumers 
of its products or services. There will have to be a considerable variety in 
structure to meet the needs of coal mines, railroads, etc. In every case we 
shall try to put a premium on efficiency through the intelligent application 
of the merit system. We shall temper bureaucracy, moreover, by a recog- 
nition of the union and a direct sanctioning of collective bargaining. And, 
of course, we recognize that with nationalized industries will or should go 
along a development of consumers’ cooperation in the di.stribution of goods 
and in other lines like housing. 

Even now the case for the honesty and efficiency of private as against 
government business is grossly overstated. Indeed the chief source of graft 
in government arises from the efforts of private business to get special 
privileges and perpetual right to what belongs to the people. It was the oil 
industry which sought to corrupt the goveniment, not the government the 
oil industry. Again in private industry there is an immense deal of 
nepotism, favoritism and gi’aft which is accepted as a matter of course, 
though it is challenged in the public service. Sinclair and his fellow buc- 
caneers robbed their own stockholders of 25 cents a barrel in the Conti- 
nental Oil deal. It was not the directors or the stockholders who discovered 
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the fact or piote.stcd effectively and compelled restitution. It was the much 
abused government. 

Eulogi.sts o[ private business and critics of the government deal more in 
assertion than proof and they are not always careful as to the honesty of 
their statements. Witness the dishonest attacks on the very .successful 
Ontario hydro-electric development and the Canadian National llailroad. 
Witness, too, the substantial achievements of the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington in the service of the govermnent and the people and the success 
of governmental building of the Panama Canal when private enterprise 
failed. There is no panacea against dishonesty but a stock gambling world 
of business cannot afford to talk as loosely as it does about graft. Indeed 
many of the men who most deplore the inefficiency of our government 
rejoice in that very inefficiency as an excuse for their failure to support 
this immediate program of gradual socialization which I have urged. But 
every day’s news of the breakdown of private ownership in bituminous 
coal fields and the immense fraud worked upon the public by the proga- 
gauda of tire associated power interests is an argument for the Socialist 
remedy. 

A Philosophy of Life . — Such are some of the immediate issues. But 
beyond any immediate program lies the necessity of a philosophy of life. 
We need to oppose the rather shabby capitalist religion of Babbitt and the 
Rotary Clubs with a higher religion of intelligent cooperation in the use of 
the world's wealth for the abolition of poverty and war and the realization 
of freedom and brotherhood. So great a task outruns the life of one genera- 
tion or the functions of any political party. The party or the movement 
which undertakes it will often falter and fail. Socialism as an organized 
movement here and abroad is a movement of men, not of supermen. It has 
its own disappointmeiits and failures, but nowhere except in the Socialist 
movement do I find any heartening answer to that great challenge of our 
day and generation ; how shall we, men of all nations and races, forced by 
the development of our machine civilization into dependence upon one 
another, work out our destiny in terms of world-wide fellowship instead o^ 
exploitation and strife. 

2. THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO^® 

A specter is haunting Europe — the specter of Communism. All the 
Powers of old Europe have entered into a holy alliance to exorcise this 
specter; Pope and Czar, Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals and 
German police-spies, 

“The "Manjfe.sto” was published as the platform of the ‘'Coramunist League," 
a workingmen’s^ association, first exclusively German, later on international, and, 
under the political conditions of the Continent before 1S48, miavoidably a secret 
STClety, At a Congress of the League, held in London in November, 1847, Marx and 
Engels were commissioned to prejare for publication a complete theoretical and 
practical party program. Drawn up in German, in January, 1848, the manuscript was 
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Where is the party in opposition that has not been decried as com- 
munistic by its opponents in power? Where the Opposition that has not 
hurled back the branding reproach of Communism against the more ad- 
vanced opposition parties, as well as against its reactionary adversaries ? 

Two things result from this fact. 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all European Powers to be 
itself a Power. 

II. It is high time that Communists should openly, in the face of the 
whole world, publish their views, their aims, their tendencies, and meet this 
nursery tale of the specter of Communism with a Manifesto of the party 
itself. 

To this end, Communists of various nationalities have assembled in 
London and sketched the following Manifesto, to be published in the 
English, French, German, Italian, Flemish and Danish languages. 


I. Bourgeois and Proletarians''^^ 

The history of all hitherto existing society is uhe history of class 
struggles. 

Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guild-master 
and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant 
opposition to one another, carried on uninterrupted, now hidden, now open 
fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a revolutionary re-constitution 
of society at large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history we find almost everywhere a compli- 
cated arrangement of society into various orders, a manifold gradation of 
social rank. In ancient Rome we have patricians, knights, plebeians, slaves; 
in the middle ages, feudal lords, vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, ap- 
prentices, serfs; in almost all of these classes, again, subordinate gradations. 

sent to the printer in London a few weeks before the French Revolution of February 
24th. A French translation was brought out in Paris shortly before the insurrection 
of June, 1848. In Marx’s and Engel's preface to the German edition of 1872 they said: 

"However much the .state of things may have altered during the last 25 years, the 
general principles laid down in this Manifesto are, on the whole, as correct to-day 
as ever. Here and there some detail might be improved. The practical application of 
the principles will depend, as the Manifesto itself states, everywhere and at all times, 
on the historical conditions for the time being existing, and, for that reason, no 
special stress is laid on the revolutionary measures proposed at the end of Section _ 11 . 
That passage would, in many respects, be very differently worded to-iiay. In view 
of the gigantic strides of Modern Industry since 1848, and of the accompanying 
improved and extended organization of the working-class, in view of the practical 
experience gained, first in the February revolution, and then, still more, in the Paris 
Commune, where the proletariat for the first time held political power for two 
whole months this program has in some details become yntiquated." 

^ By bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern Capitalists, owners of the means of 
social production and employers of wage-labor. By proletariat, the class of modern 
wage laborers who, having no means of production of their own, are reduced to 
selling their labor-power in order to live. 

” Guild-master, that is, a full member of a guild, a master within, not a head. 
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The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the ruins of 
feudal society, has not done away with class antagonisms. It has but estab- 
lished new classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in 
place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this dis- 
tinctive feature; it has simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a whole 
is more and more splitting uji into two great hostile camps, into two great 
classes directly facing each other — Bourgeoisie and Proletariat. 

From the serfs of the middle ages sprang the chartered burghers of the 
earliest towns. From these burgesses the first elements of the bourgeoisie 
were developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the Cape, opened up 
fresh ground for the rising bourgeoisie. The East Indian and Chinese 
markets, the colonization of America, trade with the colonies, the increase 
in the means of exchange and in commodities generally, gave to commerce, 
to navigation, to industry, an impulse never before known, and thereby, 
to the revolutionary element in the tottering feudal society, a rapid develop- 
ment. 

The feudal system of industry, under which industrial production 
was monopolized by close guilds, now no longer sufficed for the growing 
wants of the new market. The manufacturing system took its place. The 
guild-masters were pushed on one side by the manufacturing middle-class : 
division of labor between the different corporate guilds vanished in the 
face of division of labor in each single workshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the demand ever rising. 
Even manufacture no longer sufficed. Thereupon, steam and machinery 
revolutionized industrial production. The place of manufacture was taken 
by the giant. Modern Industry, the place of the industrial middle-class, 
by industrial millionaires, the leaders of whole industrial armies, the modern 
bourgeois. 

Modern industry has established the world market, for which the dis- 
covery of America paved the way. This market has given an immense de- 
velopment to commerce, to navigation, to communication by land. This 
development has, in its turn, reacted on the extension of industry ; and in 
proportion as industrj', commerce, navigation, railways extended, in. the 
same proportion the bourgeoisie developed, increased its capital, and 
pushed into the background every class handed down from the Middle 
Ages. 

We see, therefore, how the modem bourgeoisie is itself the product of a 
long course of development, of a scries of revolutions in the modes of pro- 
duction and of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie was accompanied by 
a corresponding political advance of that class. An oppressed class is under 
the sway of the feudal nobility, an armed and self-governing association 
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in the medieval commune,^** here independent urlian republic (as in Italy 
and Germany), there taxable “third estate’’ of the monarchy (as m 
France), afterwards, in the period of manufacture pioper, serving either 
the semi- feudal or the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise against nobility, 
and, in fact, corner stone of the great monarchies in general, the bour- 
geoisie has at last, since the estaijlishment of Modern Industry and of the 
world-market, conquered for itself, in the modern representative State, 
exclusive political sway. The executive of the modern State is but a com- 
mittee for managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most revolutionary part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put an end 
to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly torn asunder the 
motley feudal ties that bound man to his “natural suiieriors,” and has left 
no other nexus between man and man than naked self-interest, than cal- 
lous “cash payment.” It has drowned the most heavenly ecstacies of religi- 
ous fervor, of chivalrous enthusiasm, of Philistine sentimentalism, in the 
icy water of egotistical calculation. It has resolved personal worth into 
exchange value, and in place of the numberless indefeasible chartered free- 
doms, has set up that single, unconscionable freedom — Free Trade. In one 
word, for exploitation, veiled by religious and political illusions, it has 
substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupation hitherto 
honored and looked up to with reverent awe. It has converted the physician, 
the lawyer, the priest, the poet, the man of science, into its paid wage 
laborers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its sentimental veil, 
and has reduced the family relation to a mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass that the brutal dis- 
play of vigor in the Middle Ages, which reactionists so much admire, 
found its fitting complement in the most slothful indolence. It has been 
the first to show what man’s activity can bring about. It has accomplished 
wonders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts and Gothic 
cathedrals ; it has conducted expeditions that put in the shade all former 
Exoduses of nations and crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionizing the 
instruments of production, and thereby the relations of production, and 
with them the whole relations of society. Conservation of the old modes 
of production in unaltered form was, on the contrary, the first condition 
of existence for all earlier industrial classes. Constant revolutionizing of 
production, uninterrupted disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting 

“"Commune” was the name taken in France by the nascent towns even before 
they had conquered from their feudal lords aud masters, local self-government and 
political rights as “the Third Estate.” Generally speaking, for economical develop- 
ment of the bourgeoisie, England is here taken as the typical country, for its political 
development, France. 
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uncertainty and agitation di.stinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier 
ones. All fixed, fast frozen relations, with their train of ancient and 
venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new formed ones 
become antiquated before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into the 
air, all that his holy is profaned, and man is at la.st compelled to face with 
sober senses, his real conditions of life, and his relations with his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its products chases 
the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It must nestle every- 
where, settle everywhere, establish connections everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the world-market given 
a cosmopolitan character to production and consumption in every country. 
To the great chagrin of reactionists, it has drawn from under the feet 
of industry the national ground on which it stood. All old-established 
national industries have been destroyed or are daily being desroyed. They 
are dislodged by new industries, whose introduction becomes a life and 
death question for all civilized nations, by industries that no longer work 
up indigenous raw material, but raw material drawn from the remotest 
zones ; industries whose products are consumed, not only at home, but in 
every quarter of the globe. In place of the old wants, satisfied by the 
productions of the country, we find new wants, requiring for their satis- 
faction the products of distant lands and climes. In place of the old local 
and national seclusion and self sufficiency, we have intercourse in every 
direction, universal interdependence of nations. And as in material, so also 
in intellectual production. The intellectual creations of individual nations 
become common property. National one-sidedness and narrowmindedness 
become more and more impossible, and from the numerous national and 
local literatures there arises a world-literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all instniments of pro- 
duction, by the immensely facilitated means of communication, draws 
all, even the most barbarian nations into civilization. The cheap prices of 
its commodities are the heavy artillery with which it batters down all 
Chinese walls, with which it forces the barbarians’ intensely obstinate 
hatred of foreigners to capitulate. It compels all nations, on pain of ex- 
tinction, to adopt the boui-geois mode of production ; it compels them to in- 
troduce what it calls civilization into their midst, i.e., to become bourgeois 
themselves. In a word, it creates a world after its own image. 

The bourgeoisie has subjected the country to the rule of the towns. It 
has created enormous cities, has greatly increased the urban population as 
compared with the rural, and has thus rescued a considerable part of the 
population from the idiocy of rural life. Just as it has made the country 
dependent on the towns, so it has made barbarian and semi-barbai’ian 
countries dependent on civilized ones, nations of peasants on nations of 
bourgeois, the East on the West. 

The bourgeoisie keeps more and more doing away with the scattered 
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state of the population, of the means of pioduction, and of property. It ha 
agglomerated population, centralized means of production, and has con- 
centrated property in a few hands. The necessary consequence of this was 
political centralization. Independent, or but loosely connected provinces, 
with separate interests, laws, governments, and systems of taxation, be- 
came lumped together in one nation, with one government, one code of 
laws, one national class interest, one frontier and one customs tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, has created 
more massive and more colossal productive forces than have all preceding 
generations together. Subjection of Nature’s forces to man, machinery, 
application of chemistry to industry and agriculture, steam-navigation, rail- 
ways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole continents for cultivation, canali- 
zation of rivers, whole populations conjured out of the ground — what 
earlier century had even a presentiment that such productive forces slum- 
bered in the lap of social labor? 

We see then : the means of production and exchange on whose founda- 
tion the bourgeoisie built itself up, were generated in feudal society. At a 
certain stage in the development of these means of production and of ex- 
change, the conditions under which feudal society produced and exchanged, 
the feudal organization of agriculture and manufacturing industry, in one 
word, the feudal relations of property became no longer compatible with 
the already developed productive forces; they became so many fetters. 
They had to burst asunder ; they were burst asunder. 

Into their places stepped free competition, accompanied by a social 
and political constitution adapted to it, and by the economical and political 
sway of the bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. Modern bourgeois 
society with its relations of production, of exchange and of property, a 
society that has conjured up such gigantic means of production and of ex- 
change, is like the sorcerer, who is no longer able to control the powers of 
the nether world whom he has called up by his spells. For many a decade 
past, the history of industry and commerce is but the history of the revolt 
of modern productive forces against modern conditions of production, 
against the property relations that are the conditions for the existence of 
the bourgeoisie and of Us rule. It is enough to mention the commercial 
crises that by their periodical return put on its trial, each time more threaten- 
ingly, the existence of the entire bourgeois society. In these crises a great 
part not only of the existing products, but also of the previously created 
productive forces, are periodically destroyed. In these crises there breaks 
out an epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have seemed an absurdity 
— ^the epidemic of over-production. Society suddenly finds itself put back 
into a state of momentary barbarism; it appears as if a famine, a universal 
war of devastation, had cut off the supply of every means of subsistence ; 
industry and commerce seem to be destroyed ; and why ? Because there is 
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too much civilization, too much means of suljsistence, too much industry, 
too much commerce. The productive forces at the disposal of society no 
longer tend to further the development of the conditions of the bourgeois 
property ; on the contrary, they have become too powerful for these con- 
ditions by which they are fettered, and as soon as they overcome these fet- 
ters they bring disorder into the whole of bourgeois .society, endanger the 
existence of bourgeois property. The conditions of bourgeois society are 
too narrow to comprise the wealth created by them. And how does the 
bourgeoisie get oyer these crises? On the one hand by enforced destruction 
of a mass of productive forces ; on the other, by the conquest of new mar- 
kets, and by the more thorough exploitation of the old ones. That is to 
say, by paving the way for more extensive and more destructive crises, and 
by diminishing the means whereby crises are prevented. 

Tlie weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudalism to the ground 
are now tinned against the bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that bring death 
to itself ; it has also called into existence the men who are to wield those 
weapons — ^the modern working-class — the proletarians. 

In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.c., capital, is developed, in the same 
proportion is the proletariat, the modern working-class, developed, a class 
of laborers who live only so long as they find work, and who find work 
only so long as their labor increases capital. These laborers, who must sell 
themselves piecemeal, are a commodity, like every other ai'ticle of commerce, 
and are consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of competition, to all 
the fluctuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division of labor, the 
work of the proletarians has lost all individual character, and, consequently, 
all charm for the workman. He becomes an appendage of the machine, 
and it is only the most simple, most monotonous and most easily acquired 
knack that is required of him. Hence, the cost of production of a workman 
is restricted almost entirely to the means of subsistence that he requires 
for his maintenance, and for the propagation of his race. But the price of 
a commodity, and also of labor, is equal to its cost of production. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as the repulsiveness of the work increases the wage 
decreases. Nay more, in proportion as the use of machinery and division of 
labor increases, in the same proportion the burden of toil increases, whether 
by prolongation of the working hours, by increase of the work enacted in a 
given time, or by increased speed of the machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop of the patriarchal 
master into the great factory of the indu.strial capitalist. Masses of laborers, 
crowded into factories, are organized like soldiers. As privates of the in- 
dustrial army they are placed under the command of a perfect hierarchy 
of officers and sergeants. Not only are they the slaves of the bourgeois class 
and of the bourgeois stale, they are daily and hourly enslaved hy the ma- 
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chine, by the overlooker, and, above all, by the individual bourgeois manu- 
facturer himself. The more openly this desj^olism [iroclaims gain to be its 
end and aim, the more petty, the more hateful and the more embittering 
it is. 

The less the skill and exertion or strength implied in manual labor, in 
other words, the more modern industry becomes developed, the more is 
the labor of men superseded by that of women. Differences of age and sex 
have no longer any distinctive social validity for the working class. All 
are instruments of labor, more or less expensive to use, according to 
their age and sex. 

No sooner is the exploitation of the laborer by the manufacturer, so 
far at an end, that he receives his wages in cash, than he is set upon by the 
other portions of the bourgeoisie, the landlord, the shopkeeper, the pawn- 
broker, etc. 

The lower strata of the middle class — the small tradespeople, shop- 
keepers and retired tradesmen generally, the handicraftsmen and peasants 
— ail these sink gradually into the proletariat, partly because their diminu- 
tive capital does not suffice for the scale on which Modern Industry is 
carried on, and is swamped in the competition with the large capitalists, 
partly because their specialized skill is rendered worthless by new methods 
of production. Thus the proletariat is recruited from all classes of the 
population. 

The proletariat goes through various stages of development. With its 
birth begins its struggle with the bourgeoisie. At first the contest is carried 
on by individual laborers, then by the work people of a factory, then by the 
operatives of one trade, in one locality, against the individual bourgeois 
who directly exploits them. They direct their attacks not against the 
bourgeois conditions of production, but against the instruments of pro- 
duction themselves ; they destroy imported wares that compete with their 
labor, they smash to pieces machinery, they set factories ablaze, they seek 
to restore by force the vanished status of the workman of the Middle Ages. 

At this .stage the laborers still form an incoherent mass scattered over 
the whole country, and broken up by their mutual competition. If any- 
where they unite to form more compact bodies, this is not yet the conse- 
quence of their own active union, but of the union of the bourgeoisie, which 
class, in order to attain its own political ends, is compelled to set the 
whole proletariat in motion, and is moreover yet, for a time, able to do 
so. At this stage, therefore, the proletarians do not fight their enemies, 
but the enemies of their enemies, the remnants of absolute monarchy, the 
landowners, the non-industrial bourgeois, the petty bourgeoisie. Thus the 
whole historical movement is concentrated in the hands of the boui'geoisie, 
every victory so obtained is a victory for the bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the proletariat not only increases 
in number; it becomes concentrated in greater masses, its strength grows 
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and it feels, that strength more. The various interests and conditions of 
life within the ranks of the prolctanat are more and nrore ec[ualtzed, in 
proportion as trrachincry obliterates all distiirctions of lalror, and nearly 
everywhere reduces wages to the same low level. The growing competition 
among the bourgeois, and the resulting commercial crisis, make the wages 
of the workers ever more fluctuating. The unccasiirg improvement of ma- 
chinery, ever more rapidly developing, makes their livelihood more and 
more precarious ; the collisions between individual workmen and individual 
bourgeois take more and nioie the character of collisions between two 
classes. Thereupon the workers begin to form combinations (Trades’ 
Unions) against the bourgeois ; they club together in order to keep up the 
rate of wages; they found peimanenl associations in order to make provi- 
sion beforehand for these occasional revolts. Here and there the contest 
breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for a lime. The 
real fruit of their battle lies not in the immediate result but in the 
ever-expanding union of workers. This union is helped on by the improved 
means of communication that are created by Modern Industry, and that 
places the workers of different localities in contact with one another. It was 
just this contact that was needed to centralize the numerous local struggles, 
all of the same character, into one national struggle between classes. But 
every class struggle is a political struggle. And that union, to attain which 
the burghers of the Middle Ages with their miserable highways, required 
centuries, the modern proletarians, thanks to railways, achieve in a few 
years. 

This organization, of the proletarians into a class, and consequently 
into a political party, is continually being upset again by the competition 
between the workers themselves. But it ever rises up again, stronger, 
firmer, mightier. It compels legislative recognition of particular interests 
of the workers by taking advantage of the divisions among the bourgeoisie 
itself. Thus the ten hours’ bill in England was carried. 

Altogether collisions between the classes of the old society further, in 
many ways, the course of development of the proletariat. The bourgeoisie 
finds itself involved in a constant battle. At first with the aristocracy ; later 
on, with those portions of the bourgeoisie itself whose interests have become 
antagonistic to the progress of industry ; at all times, with the bourgeoisie 
of foreign countries. In all these battles it sees itself compelled to appeal 
to the proletariat, to ask for its help, and thus, to drag it into the political 
arena. The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, supplies the proletariat with its 
own elements of political and general education; in other words, it fur- 
nishes the proletariat with weapons for fighting the bourgeoisie. 

Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of the ruling classes 
are, by the advance of industry, precipitated into the proletariat, or are 
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at least threatened in their conditions of existence These also supply the 
proletaiiat with fresh elements of enlightenment and progiess. 

Finally, in times when the class-struggle nears the decisive hour, the 
process of dissolution going on within the ruling class — in fact, within the 
whole range of an old society — assumes such a violent, glaring character 
that a small section of the ruling class cuts itself adrift and joins the 
revolutionary class, the class that holds the future in its hands. Just as, 
therefore, at an earlier period, a section of the nobility went over to the 
bourgeoisie, so now a portion of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, 
and in particular, a portion of the bourgeois ideologists, who have raised 
themselves to the level of comprehending theoretically the historical move- 
ments as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie to-day the 
proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The other classes decay and 
finally disappear in the face of modern industry; the proletariat is its 
special and essential product. 

The lower middle class, the small manufacturer, the shopkeeper, the 
aitisan, the peasant, all these fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from 
extinction their existence as fi actions of the middle class. They are there- 
fore not revolutionary, but conservative. Nay, more ; they are reactionary, 
for they try to roll back the wheel of liistory. If by chance they are revolu- 
tionary, they are so only in view of their impending transfer into the 
proletariat; they thus defend not their present, but their future interests; 
they desert their own standpoint to place themselves at that of the pro- 
letariat. 

The “dangerous class," the social scum, that passively rotting mass 
thrown off by the lowest layers of old society, may, here and there, be swept 
into the movement by a proletarian revolution; its conditions of life, 
however, prepare it far more for the part of a bribed tool of reactionary 
intrigue. 

In the conditions of the proletariat, those of the old society at large 
are already virtually swamped. The proletarian is without property; his 
relation to his wife and children has no longer anything in common with 
the bourgeois family relations; modern industrial labor, modem subjec- 
tion to capital, the same in England as in France, in America as in Ger- 
many, has stripped him of every trace of national character. Law, moral- 
ity, religion, are to him so many bourgeois prejudices, behind which link 
in ambush just as many bourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand sought to fortify their 
already acquired status by subjecting society at large to their conditions 
of appropriation. The proletarians cannot become masters of the pro- 
ductive forces of society, except by abolishing their own previous mode of 
appropriation, and thereby also every other previous mode of appropria- 
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tion. They have nothing of their own to secure anri to fortify; their mis- 
sion is to destroy all previous securities for and insurances of individual 
property. 

All previous historical movements were movements of minorities, or 
in the interest of minorities. The proletarian movement is the self conscious, 
independent movement of the immense majority. The proletariat, the 
lowest stratum of our present society, cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, 
without the whole superincumbent strata of official society being sprung 
into the air. 

Though not in substance, yet in form, the struggle of the proletariat 
with the bourgeoisie i.s at first a national struggle. The proletariat of each 
country must, of course, first of all settle matters with its own bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of the development of the pro- 
letariat, we traced the more or less veiled civil war, raging within existing 
society, up to the point where that war breaks out into open revolution, 
and where the violent overthrow of the bourgeoisie, lays the foundation 
for the sway of the proletariat. 

Hitherto every form of society has been based, as we have already 
seen, on the antagonism of oppressing and oppressed classes. But in order 
to oppress a class, certain conditions must be assured to it under which 
it can, at least, continue its slavish existence. The serf, in the period of 
serfdom, raised himself to membership in the commune, just as the petty 
bourgeois, under the yoke of feudal absolutism, managed to develop into 
a bourgeois. The modern laborer, on tlie contrary, instead of rising with 
the progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper below the conditions of 
existence of his own class. He becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops 
more rapidly than population and wealth. And here it becomes evident 
that the boitrgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling class in society, 
and to impose its conditions of existence upon society as an over-riding 
law. It is unfit to rule, because it is incompetent to assure an existence to 
its slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink into such 
a state that it has to feed him, instead of being fed by him. Society can no 
longer live under this bourgeoisie ; in other words, its existence is no longer 
compatible with society. 

The essential condition for the existence, and for the sway of the bour- 
geois class, is the formation and augmentation of capital ; the condition for 
capital is wage labor. Wage labor rests exclusively on competition between 
the laborers. The advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter is 
the bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation of the laborers, due to competition, by 
their involuntary combination, due to association. The development of 
Modern Industry, therefore, cuts from under its feel the very foundation 
on which the bourgeoisie produces and appropriates products. What the 
bourgeoisie therefore produces, above all, are its own grave diggers. Its 
fell and the victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable. 
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II. Proletarians and Communists 

In what relation do the Communists stand to the proletarians as a 
whole ? 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed to other 
working-class parties. 

They have no interests separate and apart from those of the proletariat 
as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian principles of their own, by which to 
shape and mould the proletarian inovcnienl. 

The Communists are distinguished from the other working-class 
parties by thi.s only: j. In the national struggles of the proletarians of the 
different countries, they point out and bring to the front the common in- 
terests of the entire proletariat, independently of all nationality. 2. In the 
various stages of development which the struggle of the working class 
against the bourgeoi.sie has to pass through, they always and everywhere 
represent the interests of the movement as a whole. 

The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand practically the most 
advanced and resolute section of the working class parties of every country, 
that section which pushed forward all others ; on the other hand, theore- 
tically, they have over the great mass of the proletariat the advantage of 
clearly understanding the line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate 
general results of the proletarian movement. 

The immediate aim of the Communists is the same as that of all the 
other proletarian parties : formation of the proletariat into a class, over- 
throw of the bourgeois supremacy, conquest of political power by the 
proletariat. 

The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no way based 
on ideas or principles that have been invented or discovered by this or that 
would-be universal reformer. 

They merely express, in general terms, actual relations springing from 
an existing class struggle, from a historical movement going on under our 
very eyes. The abolition of existing property relations is not at all a dis- 
tinctive feature of Communism. 

All property relations in the past have continually been subject to his- 
torical change consequent upon the change in historical conditions. 

The French Revolution, for example, abolished feudal property in favor 
of bourgeois property. 

The distinguishing feature of Communism is not the abolition of prop- 
erty generally, but the abolition of bourgeois property. But modem bour- 
geois private property is the final and most complete expression of the sys- 
tem of producing and appropriating products, that is based on class antag- 
onism, on the exploitation of the many by the few. 
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In this sense, the tlieoiy of the Communists may be summed up in the 
single sentence ; Abolition of private propei ty. 

We Communists have been reproached with the desire of abolishing 
the right of personally acquiring property as the fruit of a man’s own labor, 
which properly is alleged to be the groundwork of all personal freedom, 
activity and independence. 

Hard won, self -acquired, self-earned property! Do you mean the prop- 
erty of the petty artisan and of the small peasant, a form of property that 
preceded the bourgeois form? There is no need to abolish that; the devel- 
opment of industry has to a great extent already destroyed it, and is still 
destroying it daily. 

Or do you mean modern bourgeois private properly? 

But does wage labor create any property for the laborer? Not a bit. 
It creates capital, i e., that kind of properly which exploits wage labor, 
and which cannot increase except upon condition of getting a new supply 
of wage labor for fresh exploitation. Property, in its present form, is 
based on the antagonism of capital and wage labor. Let us examine both 
sides of this antagonism. 

To be a capitalist is to have not only a purely personal, but a social 
status in production. Capital is a collective product, and only by the united 
action of many members, nay, in the last resort, only by the united ac- 
tion of all members of society, can it be set in motion. 

Capital is therefore not a personal, it is a social power. 

When, therefore, capital is converted into common property, into the 
property of all members of society, personal property is not thereby trans- 
formed into social property. It is only the social character of the property 
that is changed. It loses its class character. 

Let us now take wage labor. 

The average price of wage labor is the minimum wage, i.e., that quan- 
tum of the means of subsistence wliich is absolutely requisite to keep the 
laborer in bare existence as a laborer. What, therefore, the wage laborer 
appropriates by means of his labor, merely suffices to prolong and reproduce 
a bare existence. We by no means intend to abolish this personal appropria- 
tion of the products of labor, an appropriation that is made for the main- 
tenance and reproduction of human life, and that leaves no surplus where- 
with to command the labor of others. All that we want to do away with is 
the miserable character of this appropriation, under which tlie laborer lives 
merely to increase capital and is allowed to live only in so far as the interests 
of the ruling class require it. 

In bourgeois society, living labor is but a means to increase accumulated 
labor. In Communist society accumulated labor is but a means to widen, 
to enrich, to promote the existence of the laborer. 

In bourgeois society, therefore, the past dominates the present; in com- 
munist society the present dominates the past. In bourgeois society, capital 
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is indcpenrlent and has individuality, while the living person is dependent 
and has no individuality. 

And the abolition of this state of things is called by the bourgeois aboli- 
tion of individuality and freedom! And rightly so. The abolition of hour 
geois individuality, bourgeois independence and bourgeois freedom is un- 
doubtedly aimed at. 

By freedom is meant, under the present bourgeois conditions of pro- 
duction, free trade, free selling and buying. 

But if selling and Iiuying disappears, free selling and buying disappears 
also. This talk about free selling and buying, and all the other “brave words” 
of our bourgeoisie about freedom in general have a meaning, if any, only 
in contrast with restricted selling and buying, with the fettered traders of 
the Middle Ages, but have no meaning when opposed to the Commimistic 
abolition of buying and selling, of the bourgeois conditions of production, 
and of the bourgeoisie itself. 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with private property. 
But in your existing society private property is already done away with for 
nine-tenths of the population ; its existence for the few is solely due to its 
non-existence in the hands of those nine-tenths. You reproach us, there- 
fore, with intending to do away with a form of property, the necessary con- 
dition for whose existence is the non-existence of any property for the 
immense majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to do away with your 
property. Precisely so : that is just what we intend. 

From the moment when labor can no longer be converted into capital, 
money, or rent, into a social power capable of being monopolized, i.e., from 
the moment when individual property can no longer be transformed into 
bourgeois property, into capital, from that moment, you say, individuality 
vanishes. 

You must, therefore, confess that by "individual” you mean no other 
person than the bourgeois, than the middle-class owner of property. This 
person must, indeed, be swept out of the way and made impossible. 

Communism deprives no man of the power to appropriate the products 
of society: all that it does is to deprive him of the power to subjugate 
the labor of others by means of such appropriation. 

It has been objected that upon the abolition of private property all 
work will cease and universal laziness will overtake us. 

According to this, bourgeois society ought long ago to have gone to 
the dogs through sheer idleness ; for those of its members who work acquire 
nothing, and those who acquire anything do not work. The whole of this 
objection is but another expression of the tautology: that there can no 
longer be any wage labor when tlrere is no longer any capital. 

All objections urged against the Communistic mode of producing and 
appropriating material products have, in the same way, been urged against 
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the Communistic modes of producing and appropriating intellectual pro- 
ducts. Just as, to the bourgeois, the disappearance of class jiropcity is the 
disappearance of production itself, so the disappearance of class culture is 
to him identical with the disappearance of all culture. 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, is, for the enormous ma- 
jority, a mere training to act as a machine. 

But don’t wrangle with us so long as you apply, to our intended 
aljolition of liourgeois property, the standard of your bourgeois notions of 
freedom, culture, law, etc. Your very ideas are but the outgrowth of the 
conditions of your iiourgeois production and bourgeois property, just as 
your jurisprudence is Init the will of your class made into a law for all, a 
will whose essential character and direction are determined by the economi- 
cal conditions of existence of your class. 

The selfish misconception that induces you to transform into eternal 
laws of nature and of reason the social forms springing from your present 
mode of production and form of property — historical relations that rise 
and disappear in the progress of production — this misconception you share 
with every ruling class that has preceded you. What you see clearly in 
the case of ancient property, what you admit in the case of feudal prop- 
erty, you are of course forbidden to admit in the case of your own bour- 
geois form of property. 

Abolition of the family ! Even the most radical flare up at this infamous 
proposal of the Communists. 

On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois family, based ? 
On capital, on private gain. In its completely developed form this family 
exists only among the bourgeoisie. But this state of things finds its com- 
plement in the practical absence of the family among the proletarians, 
and in public prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of course when its com- 
plement vanishes, and both will vanish with the vanishing of capital. 

Do you charge us v/ith w'anting to stop the exploitation of children by 
their parents ? To this crime we plead guilty. 

But, you will say, we destroy the most hallowed of relations when we 
replace home education by social. 

And your education! Is not that also social, and determined by the 
social conditions under which you educate; by the intervention, direct or 
indirect, of society by means of schools, etc? The Communists have not 
invented the intervention of society in education ; they do but seek to alter 
the character of tlrat intervention, and to rescue education from the influence 
of the ruling class. 

The bourgeois clap-trap about the family and education, about the 
hallowed correlation of parent and child, become all the more disgusting, 
the more, by the action of Modern Industry, all family ties among ihe 
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proletarians arc lorn asunder and their children transformed into simple 
articles of commerce and instruments of labor. 

But you Communists would introduce community of women, screams 
the whole bourgeoisie chorus. 

The bourgeoJS sees in his wife a mere instiument of production. He 
hears that the instruments of production arc to be exploited in common, 
and, naturally, can come to no other conclusion than that the lot of being 
common to all will likewise fall to the women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the real point aimed at is to do away 
with the status of women as mere instruments of production. 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous than the virtuous indignation 
of our bourgeois at the community of women which, they pretend, is to be 
openly and officially established by the Communists. The Communists hai e 
no need to introduce community of women; it has existed almost from time 
immemorial. 

Our bourgeois, not content with having the wives and daughters of 
their proletarians at their disposal, not to speak of common iirostitutes, 
take the greatest pleasure in seducing each others’ wives. 

Bourgeois marriage i.s in reality a system of wives in common, and 
thus, at the most, what the Communists might possibly be reproached with, 
is that they desire to introduce, in substitution for a hypocritically con- 
cealed, an openly legalized community of women. For the rest, it is self- 
evident that the abolition of the present system of production must bring 
with it the abolition of the community of women springing from that sys- 
tem, i.e., of prostitution both public and private. 

The Communists are further reproached with desiring to abolish coun- 
tries and nationalities. 

The working men have no country. We cannot take from them what 
they don’t possess. Since the proletariat must first of all acquire political 
supremacy, must rise to be the leading class of the nation, must constitute 
itself the nation, it is, so far, itself national, though not in the bourgeois 
sense of the word. 

National differences and antagonisms between peoples are daily more 
and more vanisliing, owing to the development of the bourgeoisie, to 
freedom of commerce, to the world-market, to uniformity in the mode of 
production and in the conditions of life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to vanish .still faster. 
United action, of the leading civilized countries at least, is one of the 
first conditions for the emancipation of the proletariat. 

In proportion as the exploitation of one individual by another is put an 
end to, the exploitation of one nation by another will also be put an end 
to. In proportion as the antagonism between classes within the nation van- 
ishes, the hostility of one nation to another will come to an end. 
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The charges against Communism made from a religious, a philosopliical, 
and generally, from an ideological btandiKiint, are not deserving of senous 
examination. 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that man’s ideas, views 
and conceptions, in one word, man's consciousness, changes with every 
change in the conditions of his material existence, in his social relations 
and in his social life? 

What else does the history of ideas prove than that intellectual pro- 
duction changes in character in proportion as material production is 
changed? The ruling ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of its rul- 
ing class. 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionire society they do but ex- 
press the fact that within the old society the elements of a new one have 
been cicatcd, and that the dissolution of the old ideas keeps even pace with 
the dissolution of the old conditions of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last throes the ancient religions were 
overcome hy Christianity. When Christian ideas succumbed in the 
eighteenth century to rationalist ideas, feudal society fought its death- 
battle with the then revolutionary bourgeoisie. The ideas of religious 
liberty and freedom of conscience merely gave expression to the sway of 
free competition within the domain of knowledge. 

"Undoubtedly," it will be said, “religious, moral, philosophical and 
judicial ideas have been modified in the course of historical development. 
But religion, morality, philosophy, political science, and law, constantly sur- 
vived this change.” 

"There are, besides, eternal truths, such as Freedom, Justice, etc., that 
are common to all states of society. But Communism abolishes eternal 
truths, it abolishes all religion and ail moralit}'', instead of constituting them 
on a new basis; it therefore acts in contradiction to all past historical ex- 
perience." 

What does this accusation reduce itself to? The history of all past 
society has consisted in the development of class antagonisms, antagonisms 
that assumed different forms at different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is common to 
all past ages, viz., the exploitation of one part of society by the other. No 
wonder, then, that the social consciousness of past ages, despite all the 
multiplicity and variety it displays, moves within certain common forms, 
or general ideas, which cannot completely vanish except with the total 
disappearance of class antagonisms. 

The Communist revolution is the most radical rupture with traditional 
property relations ; no wonder that its development involves the most radical 
rupture with traditional ideas. 

But let ns have done with the boui^eois objections to Communism. 

We have seen above that the first step in the revolution by the working 
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class is to raise the proletariat to the position of ruling class, to win the 
battle of democracy. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all 
capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instruments of production 
in the hands of the State, i.e., of the proletariat organized by the ruling 
class; and to increase the total productive forces as rapidly as possible. 

Of couise, in the beginning, this cannot be effected except by means of 
de.spotic inroads on the rights of property, and on the conditions of bour- 
geois production; by means of measures, therefore, which apjiear eco- 
nomically insufficient and untenable, but which in the course of the move- 
ment outstrip themselves, necessitate further inroads upon the old social 
order, and are unavoidable as a means of entirely revolutionizing the mode 
of production. 

These measures will of coui'se he difTereiiL in different countries. 

Neveithelcss in the most advanced countries the following will he pretty 
generally applicable : 

1. Abolition of property in land and application of all rents of land 
to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the liands of the State, by means of a na- 
tional bank with State capital and an exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralization of tlie means of communication and transport in 
the hands of the State. 

7. Extension of factorie.s and instruments of production owned by the 
State; the bringing into cultivation of waste lands, and the improvement 
of the soil generally in accordance with a common plan. 

8. Equal liability of all to labor. Establishment of industrial armies, 
especially for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries ; gradual 
abolition of the distinction between town and country by a more equable 
distribution of the population over the country. 

10. Free education for all children in public schools. Abolition of chil- 
dren’s factory labor in its present form. Combination of education with 
industrial production, etc., etc. 

When, in the course of development, class distinctions have disappeared, 
and all production lias been concentrated in the hands of a vast association 
of the whole nation, the public power will lose its political character. Politi- 
cal power, properly so called, is merely the organized power of one class 
for oppressing another. If the proletariat during its contest with the 
bourgeoisie is compelled, by the force of circumstances, to organize itself 
as a class, if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the ruling class, and, 
as such, sweeps away by force the old conditions of production, then it 
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will, along with these conditions, have swept away the conditions for the 
existence of class antagonisms, and of classes generally, and will thereby 
have abolished its own supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class antagon- 
isms, we shall have an association in which the free development of each 
is the condition for the free development of all. 

III. Socialist and Communist Literature 

I. Reactionary SocialLiii 

a. Feudal Socialism. Tawing to their historical position, it became the 
vocation of the aristocracies of France and England to write pamphlets 
against modern bourgeois society. In the French revolution of July, 1830, 
and in the English reform agitation, these aristocracies again succumbed 
to the hateful upstart. Thenceforth, a serious political contest was altogether 
out of the question. A literary battle alone remained possible. But even 
in the domain of literature the old cries of the restoration period had be- 
come impossible. 

In order to arouse sympathy the aristocracy were obliged to lose sight, 
apparently, of their own interests and to formulate their indictment against 
the bourgeoisie in the interest of the exploited working class alone. Thus 
the aristocrats took their revenge by singing lampoons on their new master, 
and whispering in his ears sinister prophecies of coming catastrophe. 

In this way arose feudal socialism: half lamentation, half lampoon; 
half echo of the past, half menace of the futui'e ; at times, by its bitter, witty 
and incisive criticism, striking the bourgeoisie to the very hearts’ core, 
but always ludicrous in its effect, through total incapacity to comprehend 
the march of modern history. 

The aristocracy, in order to rally the people to them, waved the pro- 
letarian alms-bag in front of a banner. But the people, so often as it joined 
them, saw on their hindquarters the old feudal coat of arms, and deserted 
with loud and irreverent laughter. 

One section of the French Legitimists, and “Young England,” exhibited 
this spectacle. 

In pointing out that their mode of exploitation was different to that of 
the bourgeoisie, the feudalists forget that they exploited under circum- 
stances and conditions that were quite different, and that are now anti- 
quated. In showing that, under their rule, the modern proletariat never 
existed, they forget that the modern bourgeoisie is the necessary offspring 
of their own form of society. 

For the rest, so little do they conceal the reactionary character of their 

'While this section was designed to deal with the various brands of pseudo- 
Sdeiatism of 1848, it applies to various parlor Soriaiists and those liberals who talk 
abou. but never act on their radicalism to-day. 
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criticism that their chief accusation against the bourgeoisie amounts to this, 
that under the bourgeois regime a class is being developed which is destined 
to cut up root and branch the old order of society. 

What they upbraid the bourgeoisie with is not so much that it creates 
a proletariat, as that it creates a revolutionary proletariat. 

In political practice, therefore, they join in all coercive measures against 
the working-class ; and in ordinary life, despite their high-falutin phrases, 
they stoop to pick up the golden apples dropped from the trees of industry, 
and to barter truth, love and honor, for traffic in wool, beetroot-sugar and 
potato spirit.’® 

As the iiarson has even gone hand in hand with the landlord, so has 
Clerical Socialism with Feudal Socialism. 

Nothing is easier than lo ghe Christian asceticism a Socialist tinge. Has 
not Christianity declaimed against private property, against marriage, 
against the State? Has it not preached, in the place of these, charity and 
poverty, celibacy and mortification of the flesh, inona.stic life and Mother 
Church? Christian Socialism is but the Holy water with which the priest 
consecrates the heartburnings of the aristocrat. 

b. Petty Bourgeois Socialism. The feudal aristocracy was not the only 
class that was ruined by the bourgeoisie, not the only class whose conditions 
of existence pined and perished in the atmosphere of modern bourgeois 
society. The medieval burgesses and the small peasant bourgeoisie were 
the precursors of the modern bourgeoisie. In those countries which are 
but little developed, industrially and commercially, these two classes still 
vegetate side by side with the rising bourgeoisie. 

In countries where modern civilization has become fully developed, 
a new class of petty bourgeois has been lonned, fluctuating between pro- 
letariat and bourgeoisie, and ever renewing itself as a supplementary part 
of bourgeois society. The individual members of this class, however, are 
being constantly hurled down into the proletariat by the action of com- 
petition, and, as modern industry develops, they even see the moment ap- 
proaching when they will completely disappear as an independent section of 
modern society, to be replaced, in manufacturers, agriculture and com- 
merce, by overlookers, bailiffs and shopmen. 

In countries like France, where the peasants constitute far more than 
half of the population, it was natural that writers who sided with the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie should use, in their criticism of the 
bourgeois regime, the standard of the peasant and petty bourgeois, and 
•from the standpoint of these intermediate classes should take up the cudgels 

“This applies chiefly to Germany, where the landed aristocracy and squirearchy 
have large portions of their estates cultivated for their own account by stewards, 
and are, moreover, extensive beetroot-sugar manufacturers and distillers of potato 
spirits. The wealthier British aristocracy are, as yet, rather above that; but they, 
too, know how to make up for declining rents by lending their names to floaters of 
more or less shady joint-stock companies. 
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for the working' class. Thus arose petty bourgeois Socialism. Sismoudi was 
the head of this school, not only in France, but also in England. 

This school of Socialism dissected with great acuteness the contradic- 
tions in the conditions of modem production. It laid bare the hypocritical 
apologies of economists. It proved mcontrovertibly the disastrous effects 
of machineiy and division of labor; the concentration of capital and land 
in a few hands; overproduction and crises; it pointed out that the 
inevitable ruin of the petty bourgeois and peasant, the misery of the pro- 
letariat, the anarchy in production, the crying inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of wealth, the industrial war of extermination between nations, the 
dissolution of old moral bonds, of the old family relations, of the old 
nationalities. 

In its positive aims, however, this form of Socialism aspires either 
to restoring the old means of production and of exchange, and with them the 
old property relations and the old society, or to cramping the modern 
means of production and of exchange, within the framework of the old 
property relations that have been, and were bound to be, exploded by those 
means. In either case it is both reactionary and Utopian. 

Its last words are: corporate guilds for manufacture; patriarchal re- 
lations ill agriculture. 

Ultimately, when stubborn historical facts had dispersed all intoxicat- 
ing effects of self-deception, this form of socialism ended in a miserable 
fit of the blues. 

c. German or "True” Socialism. The Socialist and Communist litera- 
ture of France, a literature that originated under the pressure of a bour- 
geoisie in power, and that was the expression of the struggle against this 
power, was introduced into Germany at a time when the bourgeoisie in 
that country had just begun its contest with feudal absolutism. 

German pliilosophers, would-be philosophers and beaux esprits eagerly 
seized on this literature, only forgetting that, when these writings emigrated 
from France into Germany, French social conditions had not emigrated 
along with them. In contact with German social conditions this French 
literature lost its immediate practical significance and assumed a purely 
literary aspect. Thus, to the German philosophers of the eighteenth century 
the demands of the first French Revolution were nothing more than 
the demands of “Practical Reason” in general, and the utterance of the will 
of the revolutionary French bourgeoisie signified in their eyes the laws of 
pure Will, of Will as it was bound to be, of true human Will generally. 

The work of the German literati consisted solely in bringing the new 
French ideas into harmony with their ancient philosophical conscience, or, 
rather, in annexing the French ideas without deserting their own philosophic 
point of -view. 

This annexation took place in the same way in which a foreign language 
is appropriated, namely, by translation. 
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It is well known how the monks wiole silly lives of Catholic Saints 
over the manuscripts on which the classical works of ancient heathendom 
had been written. The German literati reversed this process with the pro- 
fane French literature. They wrote their philosophical nonsense beneath 
the French original. For instance, beneath the French criticism of the 
economic functions of money they wrote “Alienation of Humanity,” and 
beneath the French criticism of the bourgeois State they wrote “Dethrone- 
ment of the Category of the General,” and so forth. 

The introduction of these philosophical phrases at the back of the 
French historical criticisms they dubbed “Philosophy of Action,” “True 
Socialism,” “German Science of Socialism," “Philosophical Foundation of 
Socialism,” and so on. 

The French Socialist and Communist literature was thus completely 
emasculated. And, since it ceased in the hands of the German to expiess 
the struggle of one class with the other, he felt conscious of having over- 
come “French one-sidedness” and of representing, not true rccpiirements, 
but the requirements of Truth, not the interests of the proletariat, but the 
interests of Human Nature, of Man in general, who belongs to no class, 
has no reality, who exists only in the misty realm of philosophical phantasy. 

This German Socialism, which took its schoolboy task so seriously 
and solemnly, and extolled its poor stock-in-trade in such mountebank 
fashion, meanwhile gradually lost its liedantic innocence. 

The fight of the German, and especially of tlie Prussian, bourgeoisie 
against feudal aristocracy and absolute monarchy, in other words, the 
liberal movement, became more earnest. 

By this, the long-wi shed- for opportunity was offered to “True Social- 
ism” of confronting the political movement with the socialist demands, of 
hurling the traditional anathemas against liberalism, against representative 
government, against bourgeois competition, bourgeois freedom of the 
press, bourgeois legislation, bourgeois liberty and equality, and of preaching 
to the masses that they had nothing to gain and everything to lose by this 
bourgeois movement. German Socialism forgot, in the nick of time, that 
the French criticism, whose silly echo it was, presupposed the existence of 
modern bourgeois society, with its corresponding economic conditions of 
existence, and the political constitution adapted thereto, the very things 
whose attainment was the object of the pending struggle in Germany. 

To the absolute governments, with their following of parsons, profes- 
sors, country squires and officials, it served as a welcome scarecrow against 
the threatening bourgeoisie. 

It was a sweet finish after the bitter pills of floggings and bullets with 
which these same governments, just at that time, dosed the German work- 
ing class risings. 

-While this “True” Socialism thus served the governments as a weapon 
for fighting the German bourgeoisie, it at the same time directly represented 
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a reactionary intereht, the interest of the German Philistines. In Germany the 
petty bouigcois class, a relic of the Sixtenth Century, and since then con- 
stantly cropping up again under various forms, is the real social basts of the 
existing state of things. 

To preserve this class is to preserve the existing state of things in 
Germany. The industrial and political supremacy of the bourgeoisie 
threatens it with certain destruction; on the one hand, from the concen- 
tration of capital ; on the other, from the rise of a revolutionary proletariat. 
“True Socialism” appeared to kill these two birds with one stone. It spread 
like an epidemic. 

The robe of speculative cobwebs, embroidered with flowers of rhetoric, 
steeped in the dew of sickly sentiment, tliis transcendental robe in which 
the German Socialists wrapped their sorry “eternal truths,” all skin and 
bone, served to wonderfully increase the sale of their goods amongst such 
a public. 

And on its part, Gcnnan Socialism recognized more and more its 
own calling as the bombastic representative of the petty bourgeois Philis- 
tine. 

It proclaimed the German nation to be the model nation, and the Ger- 
man petty Philistine to be the typical man. To every villainous meanness 
of this model man it gave a hidden, higher, socialistic interpretation, the 
exact contrary of its true character. It went to theiextrenie length of di- 
rectly opposing the "brutally destructive” tendency of Communism, and 
of proclaiming its supreme and impartial contempt of all class struggles. 
With very few exceptions, all the so-called Socialist and Communist pub- 
lications that now (1847) circulate in Germany belong to the domain of this 
foul and enervating literature. 

2. Conservative or Bourgeois Socialism. A part of the bourgeoisie is 
desirous of redressing social grievances, in order to secure the continued 
existence of bourgeois society. 

To this section belong economists, philanthropists, humanitarians, im- 
provers nf the condition of the working class, organizers of charity, mem- 
bers of societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, temperance 
fanatics, hole and corner reformers of every imaginable kind. This form 
of Socialism has, moreover, been worked out into complete systems. 

\^'e may cite Proudhon’s Philosophie de la Misire as an example of 
this form. 

The socialistic bourgeois want all the advantages of modern social 
conditions without the struggles atrd dangers necessarily resulting there- 
from. They desire the existing state of society minus its revolutionary and 
disintegratmg elements. They wish for a bourgeoisie without a proletariat. 
The bourgeoisie naturally conceives tlie world in which it is supreme to 
he the best ; and bourgeois Socialism develops this comfortable conception 
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into varioufa more or less, complete systems. In requiring the proletariat 
to carry out such a system, and theieby to march straightway into the 
social New Jciusalem, it but requires in reality that the proletariat shoulJ 
remain within the bounds of existing society, but should cast away all its 
hateful ideas concerning the bourgeoisie. 

A second and more practical, but less systematic, form of this Socialism 
sought to depreciate every revolutionary movement m the eyes of the work- 
ing class by showing that no mere polilital reform, but only a change in 
the material conditions of existence, in economical relations, could be of 
any advantage to them. By changes in the material conditions of existence 
this form of Socialism, however, by no means signifies abolition of the 
bourgeois relations of production, an abolition that can be effected only 
by a revolution, but administrative reforms, based on the continued 
existence of these relations; reforms, therefore, that in no respect 
affect the relations hetween capital and labor, but, at the best, lessen the 
cost, and simplify the administrative work, of bourgeois government. 

Bourgeois Socialism attains adequate expression when, and only when, 
it becomes a mere figure of speech. 

Free trade: for the benefit of the working class. Protective duties: 
for the benefit of the working class. Prison reform: for the benefit of 
the working class. This is the last word and the only seriously meant word 
of bourgeois Socialism. 

It is summed up in the phrase : the bourgeois is a bourgeois — for the 
benefit of the working class. 

g. Critical-Utopian Socialism and Commmism. We do not here refer 
to that literature which, in every great modern revolution, has always given 
voice to the demands of the proletariat: such as the writings of Babeuf 
and others. 

The first direct attempts of the proletariat to attain its own ends, made 
in times of universal excitement, when feudal society was being overthrown, 
these attempts necessarily failed, owing to the then undeveloped state of 
the proletariat, as well as to the absence of the economic conditions for its 
emancipation, conditions that had yet to be produced, and could he 
produced by the impending bouigeois epoch alone. The revolutionary liter- 
ature that accompanied these first movements of the proletariat load neces- 
sarily a reactionary character. It inculcated universal ascelism and social 
leveling in its crudest form. 

The Socialist and Communist systems properly so called, those of 
St. Simon, Fourier, Owen and others, spring into existence in the early 
undeveloped period, described above, of the struggle hetween proletariat 
and bourgeoisie (see Section I. Bourgeoisie and Proletariat.) 

The founders of these systems see, indeed, the class antagonisms, 
as well as the action of the decomposing elements in the prevailing form 
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of society. Jlut the ijrnlelariiit, as yet in its infancy, offers to them the 
spectacle of a class without any historical initiative or any inclci^cnclent 
political movement. 

Since the development of class antagonism keeps even pace with the 
development of industry, the economic situation, as they find it, docs not 
as yet offer to them the material conditions for the emancipation of the 
proletariat. They therefore search after a new social science, after 
new social laws, that are to create these conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their personal inventive action, historically 
created conditions of emancipation to phantastic ones, and the gradual, 
spontaneous class organisation of the proletariat to an organisation of 
society specially contrived by these inventors. Future history resolves it- 
self, in their eyes, into the propaganda and the practical carrying out of their 
social plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are conscious of caring chiefly 
for the interests of the working-class, as being the most suffering class. 
Only from the i)oii]t of view of being the most suffering class does the pro- 
letariat exist for them. 

The undeveloped state of the class struggle, as well as their own 
surroundings, cause Socialists of this kind to consider themselves far 
superior to all class antagonisms. They want to improve the condition of 
every member of society, even that of the most favored. Hence, they 
habitually appeal to society at large, without distinction of class ; nay. by 
preference, to the ruling class. For how can people, when once they under- 
stand their system, fail to see in it the best possible plan of the best possible 
state of society? 

Hence, they reject all political, and especially all revolutionary action; 
they wish to attain their ends by peaceful means, and endeavor, by small 
experiments, necessarily doomed to failure, and by the force of example 
to pave the way for the new social Gospel. 

Such phantastic pictures of future society, painted at a time when the 
proletariat is still in a very undeveloped state and has but a phantastic 
conception of its own position, correspond with 'the first instinctive yearn- 
ings of that class for a general reconstruction of society. 

But these Socialist and Commitnist publications contain also a critical 
element. They attack every principle of existing society. Hence they are full 
of the most valuable materials for the enlightment of the working class. The 
practical measures proposed in them, such as the abolition of the distinc- 
tion between town and counti-y, of tlie family, of the carrying on of in- 
dustries for the account of private individuals, and of the wage system, 
the proclamation of social harmony, the conversion of the functions of the 
State into a mere superintendence of production, alt these proposals point 
solely to the disappearance of class-antagonisms which were at that time 
only just cropping up, and which, in these publications, are recognized under 
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the earliest, indistinct and undefined foms only. These proposals, therefore, 
are of a purely Utopiair character. 

The Significance of Critical-Utopian Socialism and Communism bears 
an inverse relation to historical development. In proiiortion as the modern 
class struggle develops and takes definite shape, this phantastic standing 
apart from the contest, these phantastic attacks on it lose all practical value 
and all theoretical justification. Therefore, although the originators of these 
systems were in many respects i evolutionary, their disciples have in every 
case formed mere reactionary sects. They hold fast liy the original views of 
their masters, in opposition to the progressive historical devclojiment of 
the proletariat. They, therefore, endeavor, and that consistently, to deaden 
the class struggle and to reconcile the class antagonisms. They still dream o f 
experimental realization of their social Utojiias. of founding isolated “Phal- 
anstcres,” of establishing “1 [ome Colonies,” of setting up a “Little Icaria” 

— duodecimo editions of the New Jerusalem, and to reali<:c all these castles 
in the air they are coniijclled to appeal to the feelings and purses of the 
bourgeois. Ey degrees they sink into the category of the reactionary con- 
servative Socialists depicted abo%e, differing from these only by more 
systematic pedantry, and by their fanatical and superstitious belief in the 
miraculous effects of their social science. 

They, therefore, violently oppose all political action on the part of the 
working class ; such action, according to them, can only result from blind 
unbelief in the new Gospel. 

The Owenites in England, and the Fourierists in France, respectively 
oppose the Chartists and the "Reformistes.” 

IV. Position of the Communists in Relation to the Various 
Existinff Opposition Parties 

Section II has made clear the relations of the Communists to the ex- 
isting working class parties, such as the Chartists in England and the 
Agrarian Reformers in America. 

The Communists fight for the attainment of the immediate aims, for 
the enforcement of the momentary interests of the working class ; but in 
the movement of the present they also represent and take care of the future 
of that movement. In France the Communists ally themselves with the 
Social-Democrats against tire conserv^ative and radical bourgeoisie, reserv- 
ing, however, the right to take up a critical position in regard to phrases 
and illusions traditionally handed down from the great Revolution. 

In Switzerland they support the Radicals, without losing sight of the 
fact that this party consists of antagonistic elements partly of Democratic 
Socialists, in the French sense, partly of radical bourgeois. 

* Fhalansleres were Socialist colonies on the plan of Qiarles Fowier. Icaria was 
the name given by Cabet to his Utopia and, later on, to his American Communist 
colony, 
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In Poland they support the party that insists on an agrarian revolution, 
as the prime condition for national emancipation, that party which fomented 
the insurrection of Cracow in 1846. 

In Germany they fight with the bourgeoisie whenever it acts in a revolu- 
tionary way, against the absolute monarchy, the feudal squirearchy, and 
the petty bourgeoisie. 

But they never cease for a single instant to instil into the working 
class the clearest possible recognition of the hostile antagonism between 
bourgeoisie and proletariat, in order that the German workers may straight- 
way use, as so many weapons against the bourgeoisie, the social and politi- 
cal conditions that the bourgeoisie must necessarily introduce along with 
its supremacy, and in order that, after the fall of the reactionary classes in 
Germany, the fight against the bourgeoisie itself many immediately begin. 

The Communists turn their attention chiefly to Germany, because that 
country is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution, that is bound to be carried 
out under more advanced conditions of European civilization, and with 
a more developed proletariat, than that of England was in the seventeenth 
and of France in the eighteen century, and because the bourgeois revolu- 
tion in Germany will be but the prelude to an immediately following pro- 
letarian revolution. 

In short, the Communists everywhere support every revolutionary move- 
ment against the existing social and political order of things. 

In all these movements they brit^ to the front, as the leading question 
in each, the property question, no matter what its degree of development 
at the time. 

Finally, they labor everywhere for the union and agreement of the 
democratic parties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. They openly 
declare that their ends can be attained only by the forcible overthrow of 
all existing social conditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a Communistic 
revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They have 
a world to win. 

Working men of all countiies, unite ! 

3, THE ERFURT PROGRAM OF 189I 

The economic development of the bourgeois society leads by a necessity 
of nature to the downfall of small production, the basis of which is the 
private property of the workman in his means of production. It separates 
the worlonan from his means of production, and transforms him into a pro- 
letarian without property, whilst the means of production become the mon- 
opoly of a comparatively small number of capitalists and great landowners. 

This monopolizing of the means of production is accompanied by the 
supplanting of the scattered small production through the colossal great 
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production, by the development of the tool into the machine, and by gigan- 
tic increase of the productivity of human labor. But all advantages of this 
transformation are monopolized by the capitalists and great landowners. 
For the proletariat and the sinking intermediate grades — small tradesmen 
and peasant proprietors — it means increasing insecurity of their existence, 
increase of misery, of oppression, of servitude, degradation, and exploita- 
tion. 

Ever greater grows the number of the proletarians, ever larger the 
army of superfluous workmen, ever wider the chasm between bourgeoisie 
and proletariat, which divides modern society into two hostile camps, and 
is the common characteristic of all industrial lands. 

The gulf between rich and poor is further widened through the crises 
which naturally arise out of the capitalistic method of production, which 
always become more sweeping and destructive, which render the general 
insecurity the normal condition of society, which prove that the pro- 
duction forces have outgrown the existing society, that private property in 
the means of production is incompatible with their rational application 
and full development. 

Private property in the instruments of production, which in former 
times was the means of assuring to the producer the property in his own 
product, has now become the means of expropriating peasant proprietors, 
hand-workers, and small dealers, and of placing the non-workers, capitalists, 
and great landowners in the possession of the product of the workmen. Only 
the conversion of the capitalistic private property in the means of produc- 
tion — ^land, mines, raw materials, tools, machines, means of communica- 
tion — into social property, and the transformation of the production of 
wares into socialistic production, carried on for and through society, can 
bring it about that the great production and the continually increasing 
productivity of social labor may become for the hitherto exploited classes, 
instead of a source of misery and oppression, a source of the highest wel- 
fare and of all-sided harmonious development. 

This social transformation means the emancipation, not merely of the 
proletariat, but of the entire human race which suffers under the present 
conditions. But it can only be the work of the laboring class, because all 
other classes, in spite- of their mutually conflicting interests, stand on the 
ground of private property in the means of production, and have as their 
common aim the maintenance of the bases of the existing society. 

The struggle of the working class against capitalistic exploitation is of 
necessity a political struggle. The working class cannot conduct its eco- 
nomic struggle, and cannot develop its economic organization, without 
political rights. It cannot effect the change of the means of production into 
the possession of the collective society without coming into possession of 
political power. 

To shape this struggle of the working class into a conscious and united 
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one, and to point out to it its inevitable goal, this is the task of the 
Social Democratic party. 

In all lands where the capitalistic method of production prevails, the 
interests of the working classes are alike. With the extension of the world 
commerce and of the production for the world market, the condition of the 
workmen of every single land always grows more dependent on the condi- 
tion of the workmen in other lands. The emancipation of the working class 
is therefore a task in which the workers of all civilized countries are equally 
interested. Recognizing this, the Social Democratic Party of Germany feels 
and declares itself at one with the class-conscious workers of all other 
countries. 

The Social Democratic Party of Germany therefore contends, not for 
new class privileges and exclusive rights, but for the abolition of class rule 
and classes themselves, and for equal rights and equal duties of all without 
distinction of sex and descent. Proceeding from these views it struggles 
in the present society, not only against exploitation and oppression of the 
wage-workers, but against every class of exploitation and oppression, 
whether directed against class, party, sex, or race. 

4. THE BASIC ARGUMENT OF SOCIALISM 

By the capitalist or profit system of industry is understood that ar- 
rangement under which the materials and instruments of production are, 
for the most part, the private property of a group called capitalists, but the 
labor of production is chiefly performed by a different group, the labor- 
ers or proletariat. These workers receive wages only when a capitalist 
chooses to employ them to produce goods or services, and he does so 
only when he expects to obtain a profit from the sale of their product. 
The conservative considers the present political and industrial system thor- 
oughly satisfactory, and ascribes all social ills to the failure of the indi- 
vidual to live up to the requirements; he therefore recommends thrift 
and increased production. The liberal regards the system as fundamentally 
satisfactory, but recognizes serious defects in its actual operation due to 
error and maladjustment or failure to play according to the rules of the 
game. His remedies, therefore, are usually attempts to remove obstruc- 
tions to the free play of the system, such as monopolies or tariffs, or to 
enforce the niles of die game by uncovering and punishing corruption. A 
third group of liberal proposals, steadily growing more important, are 
partial modifications of the profit system in the direction of Socialism. 
To Socialists and other radicals the system itself is fundamentally un- 
sound; the game is an iniquitous one, even when played according to the 
rules ; a radical transformation is demanded. 

The Socialist believes that the root cause of social injustice is that 

** Jessie Wallace Hughan, IVhat SocwlismT (Vanguard Press, 1928), pp. 41-64. 
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reliition of capitalist and wage-earner upon which the profit system is 
founded. He proposes, therefore, that social cai)ital become the property 
of the workers; and since the complexity of modern industry makes it 
impossililc for each producer to own and control the objects upon which 
he labors, the Socialists demand that these capital goods be owned and 
controlled collectively by the entire society of workers with hand and 
brain. 

The Economic Interpretation of History 

Opponents of Socialism have often carelessly applied to it the term 
Utopian, a word derived from Utopia, tlie imaginary commonwealth of 
Sir Thomas More, and signifying a social ideal to be artificially intro- 
duced irrespective of the processes of evolution. This term is correctly 
applied to the ideals of Cabet and Fourier which inspired the early 
community experiments to be mentioned in our historical sketch. 
Tresent-day Socialism is not Utopian, however, but scientific, as the 
New Order to which it points is not the artificial creation of desire, 
but, in its details as well as in its larger aspects, a natural develop- 
ment of the economic and social forces active in the present capitalist 
society. 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, two Germans working in England, 
were the social scientists who first traced these tendencies in our indus- 
trial system and established them as the basic argument of scientific or 
Marxian Socialism. 

The first principle of Marxian Socialism is that of the Economic 
Interpretation of History, sometimes termed the Materialist Interpre- 
tation of History. 

There is a tendency among mankind to regard social relationships 
as permanent, and judicial, ethical and religious systems as absolute and 
perfect. The caste sy.stem in India, the aristocracy in England and the 
plutocratic republic of America all claim our submission “m the place 
where it has pleased God to call us”; and we resent any imputation of 
fallibility in our ethical or juridical ideals, at any rate, however much 
we may plead guilty to falling short of these ideals. The courts, for ex- 
ample, are to many Americans sacred ground, and even the tenth com- 
mandment must he modified sooner than the moral maxims of the present 
competitive regime. 

Many of us recognize this point of view to be unsound. We know 
that our society, like that of the classical nations, is in a state of evolu- 
tion and that at some time our present ethical code will be considered only 
less primitive than that of the cave-dweller. We do not all keep in mind, 
however, that among the scientists who have elaborated the laws of social 
evolution, Karl Marx was one of the first to discover tire predominating 

” The subheadings in this section are given as printed in tlie original. 
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cause of social changes, setting it forth as “the economic intcriiretatioii 
of history.” 

Engels in the preface to the Coiinnmiist Manifeslo states the dt)Clnne 
in the following words: — “In every historical epoch, the prevailing mode 
of economic production and exchange, and the .social organization neces- 
sarily following from it, form the basis upon which is built up, and fronr 
which alone can be explained, the political and intellectual history of 
that epoch.” 

Iltiistration of the Economic Interpretation of History.’ — A familiar 
illustration of the economic interpretation of history may be found in 
the conditions of the New England and the Southern states before the 
Civil War. In the former, the clunate, configuration of the country and 
character of the settlers conduced to small scale farming and afterwards 
to manufacture. Society consisted chiefly of independent agriculturists 
grouped near one another in villages and employing little hired labor; 
later on, as manufactures developed, the towns became crowded with 
an industrial population of wage-workers, skilled to handle delicate ma- 
chinery and free to rise one above another by individual effort. Social 
relationships were in general free, individualistic and approximately equal. 
Political democracy was the natural outcome of this Northern society, 
and in the New England town meeting there existed as near an approach 
to it as has yet been made; equality before the law was a genuine ideal, 
enforcing strictly the personal rights of the individual; the ethical code 
inculcated the ascetic virtues of industry, thrift, temperance, and personal 
morality. 

In the South, on the contrary, the nature of the country, the climate, 
and the settlers made extensive agriculture the most attractive pursuit. 
It was profitable for the landholders to live far from one another on plan- 
tations that were largely self-sufficing, and to woi-k these with unskilled 
and irresponsible labor. Slavery rather tlran free wage labor, and the feudal 
demesne rather than the village community, thus became typical of South- 
ern society. Upon these social relationships grew up a political aristocracy 
which still exists in defiance of the United States Constitution, and a 
judicial system in which inequality is talcen for granted and lynch law 
for the Negro has not yet been entirely superseded by regular justice. 
Instead of the ascetic morals of the New Englander we have the virtues 
of courtesy, generosity and high spirit in the master class, good nature 
and personal devotion in the dependents. So strong has been the grip of 
economic conditions that the forcible change in social relationships brought 
about by the Civil War has not yet made a very material impression upon 
the judicial, political and ethical codes of the South. 

Umitations of the Doctrine. — It is indeed true that the economic fac- 
tor, while fundamental, is not the only one in history. Such conditions 
as climate and race exercise direct influence upon social relations. These 
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rclalionb ihcmsclvcs, aa well as the ideals of politics, ethics and religion, 
react upon the economic environment tliat has given them birth and may 
even change it radically. 

Engels himself says: — "According to the materialistic view of his- 
tory the factor which is in the last instance decisive in history is the pro- 
duction and reproduction of actual life. More than this neither Marx 
nor I have ever asserted. Cut when anyone distorts this so as to read 
that the economic factor is the sole element, he converts the statement into 
a meaningless, abstract, absurd phrase. The economic condition is the 
basis, but the various elements of the superstructure — ^the political forms 
of the class contests, and their results, the constitutions, the legal forms, 
and also all the reflexes of these actual contests in the brains of the par- 
ticipants, the political, legal, philosophical theories, the religious views 
. . . all these exert an influence upon the development of the historical 
struggles, and in many instances detennine their form." 

Extreme Interpretations. — Although Marx and Engels limited the doc- 
trine as just quoted, certain SociaVi.sts have sometimes carried it to the 
extreme of economic determinism, denying the existence of free-will, and 
of economic materialism, which allows no scope to the idealistic factors. 
It is almost entirely against these special views that criticisms of the 
economic interpretation of history arc now directed, since the theory 
as modified by Marx is now thoroughly incorporated in modern historical 
method, of non-Socialists and Socialists alike. 

Socialist /Ippliratioii of the Doctrine. — While the economic interpre- 
tation of history is thus no longer confined to Socialism, in the application 
of this doctrine to human evolution Marxism and orthodox economics 
take diflcreut paths. Since, according to Marx and Engels, the social 
structure is always an outgi-owth of the economic conditions of a given 
period, it follows that a radical change in the latter must always bring 
about an equally radical social transformation. If for any reason the out- 
worn forms of society have persisted into a new economic regime, there 
ensues maladjustment, suflering, and sometimes actual catastrophe. Sooner 
or later, a revolution must occur ; gradually, as the seed pushes into the 
light, or suddenly, as the bird breaks its shell, the new society emerges 
from the integument of the old and continues until in its turn it yields 
to the course of economic changes. In this portion of the theory, Marx 
makes use of the Hegelian dialectic, an interesting form of reasoning 
which space forbids us to discuss. 

The Evolution of Society 

Applying economic interpretation to the history of past ages, we find 
that classical society passed away with slavery, feudal society with serf- 
dom, and that the third great system of civilized production, the hour- 
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geois Of capiLalisl, came in, at various dates in diflerent countries, with 
the prevalence of free labor and handicraft. As feudal economics, the 
production for a self-sunieing domain by workers bound to the soil, was 
characterized by the feudal, or personal and local, relations, so comi)cti- 
ti VC manufacture, the production hy handicraftsmen of goods for exchange, 
was characterized hy a society of relatively free individuals, l^otmd only 
by the “cash nexus.” The worker owned his own tools, produced inde- 
pendently or with the aid of apprentices on their way to independence, 
sold in the open market and pocketed the equivalent of hrs lalror. As 
the expression of this free individualism came the mighty ideals of the 
eighteenth century: liberty, equality before the law, and economic laisses 
faire. 

So breathless, however, has been tire material development of the 
last few centuries that the system of economic individualism could maintain 
but a monicntai'y existence — has perhaps never existed at all in full per- 
fection. Encumbered during the early modern period by the forms of 
feudalism, it hurst through these only by the violent revolutions com- 
mencing in the cighlccutli century and still going on in Eastern Europe 
and Asia. Even in 1703, however, individual production had been itncler- 
mined by the beginnings of modem capitalism. I’he employing manufac- 
tiirer had long been competing against the craftsman, and the tremendous 
industrial revolution following the inventions of textile machinery and 
the steam-engine was already in foil swing. Hardly, therefore, had incli- 
viduaiism eslahli.shcd its forms and its ideals upon society when the new 
capitalist system load gone far toward taking its place in production. 

Modern Capilalism 

The independent laborer, pi'oducing, marketing and i-eceiving his price 
individually, still exists in a few backward or specialized pursuits such 
as carpentering, and in that form of labor which was the last to break 
through feudal shackles, agriculture. In the typical modern industry, how- 
ever, production is no longer individual, but social. In Adam Smith’s time 
eighteen men contributed to the making of a pin, but in the twentieth 
century we have the mighty organization of a metal trust involved in 
the making of the pin and the railroad system of a continent in its 
marketing. 

On the other hand, owing to the fact that the social structure and its 
resulting legal tradition are still shaped by free individualism, we have 
the anomaly that this product of social industry is still owned individually 
by the person or group possessing the title to the tools and raw material. 
Most important of all, this owner, as in the craftsman days when he was 
the laborer also, still lakes the profit, after paying the market price for 
wages> whether he himself has labored or not. 
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This transitional system, in which wealth is produced socially by 
projieilyloss wage laborers, and owned individually by capitalists who 
possess the tools of production, is called by the Socialists capitalism. 

The Downfall of Capitalism 

This contradiction between social production and individual appro- 
priation means no less, according to lire Marxian philosophy, than that 
our economic conditions have outgrown the social and legal structures 
that rest upon them. There is but one outcome — a revolution that will 
put an end to capitalism and establish in its place Socialism, a type of 
society in which the forms of economic individualism shall have van- 
ished and the fruits of labor, like the labor itself, shall be socially shared. 

The inevitable transformation will be brought about by three different 
causes : 

/. The Tendency tozvard Overproduction . — The first of these is the 
tendency toward capitalist overpi'oduction. 

Individual marketing was a simple matter in the days of handicraft. 
The village carpenter or wheelwright iMssessed a local market independent 
of transportation, and the middleman knew his own customers and their 
probal)Ie rate of consumption; in case of accidental overproduction he 
could wait, secure in the ownership of Itis trade, till his stock diminished. 

Since production, however, has grown to be no longer independent, 
the market also has been transfonned. The manufacturer produces for 
ultimate consumers whom he has never seen, whose demand is conditioned 
on forces unknown to him; between him and the customer are ranged the 
transportation systems, the middlemen, and the complexities of the stock 
exchange; and, most serious of all, competitors, perhaps in distant quar- 
ters of the globe, are throwing goods upon the same market in quanti- 
ties and at prices to suit themselves. Although production lias become 
more and more socialized, more and more efficient, the direction of pro- 
duction, still hampered by the survivals of individualism, is, in general, 
anarchistic. 

The Crisis . — There can be but one result; frantic underselling, falsely 
stimulated production in various lines, and finally a piled-up plethora of 
goods, a crisis and “hard times.” 

There is also another set of circumstances which, from the Socialist 
point of view, tends to render the crisis more certain and more disastrous. 
Although the capitalist system is raising the absolute wages of the working- 
class with a fair degree of steadiness, nevertheless it tends to assign them 
an ever smaller proportion of the total income as the cost of subsistence 
diminishes and as improvements in machinery and organization reduce 
the amount of labor required per unit of product. Accordingly, the de- 
mand of the workers for finished goods must also show a proportional, 
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thougli not tvn absolute, decrease. The working class, however, because of 
its number, must constitute the majority of the market for staple products, 
and the capitalist minority finds it harder each decade to disijosc of its 
lion's share of income by a g^reater consumption of luxuries As o(5punents 
of Socialism have pointed out, the overplus of wealth is turned, to an 
ever-increasing extent, into capital goods by reinvestment. Socialism re- 
plies, however, that this process only increases the difficulty by multiply- 
ing the ultimate product, consumers’ goods, at a greater rate than before, 
and by increasing the share of capital, rather than of labor, in its creation 
and therefore in the resulting reward. Even aside from the anarchy of 
industry, therefore, there is an essential tendency, under the profit sys- 
tem, for the supply of ultimate products to outrun demand, until over- 
production reaches a crisis and stagnation ensues. 

During the consequent “hard times,” businesses fail, credit is checked, 
factories are closed, men are thrown out of employment. The effective 
demand of the working class is still further reduced, with a progressive 
depression of prices. For two or three years little is produced, and then, 
the surplus product having been consumed and the surplus producer 
having been put out of the game, demand once more overtakes supply 
and the rush for profits begins again. 

Many times since modern capitalism began this cycle has repeated 
itself. Nineteenth century economists were accustomed to predict a crisi.s 
every ten to fifteen years; recent investigations have showir the cycle, 
while definitely periodic, to he less regular in length, varying from three 
to eleven years for its entire course. 

Modern Socialists realize that the industrial crisis is neither so regu- 
lar nor so easily recognized as the observations of Marx and Engels 
would indicate. While the latter foresaw the development of the trii.st, 
they could not comprehend the extent to which it would be able to modify 
in certain areas the anarchy of the productive system. Monopolies and 
near-monopolies are now able not only to curtail deliberately the supply 
of certain commodities, but through tremendous financial combines to 
affect the entire market. Thus the superficial acuteness of the recurrent 
crisis is less apparent than in the last century; yet there is reason to 
believe that the duration of the depression is longer than in former times. 
According to the observations of Willard Thorp and Wesley Mitchell, 
the longer cycle tends to signify a longer period of depression, and the 
tables compiled by them show an increase in the length of the cycle in 
recent years. 

Unsatisfactory as the monopolistic checking of production has proved, 
however, it is hopeful as illustrating what could be done by an intelligent 
regulation of industry for the benefit of society. 

The reaurent crisis has been modified, furthermore, by a second 
development which, though pointed out by Marx and Engels, has grown 
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to a facala uiulieaiiicd-of by them: that is, the prof'rcs.sive culargcnicnt ot 
the foreign market. 'Phis feveri.sh qucbt for new markcLs and new lields 
for exploitation is the basis of modern Imperialism. It is not only the 
secret of most treaties and diplomatic events of the last half-century, Iiut 
is the underlying cause of almost every modern war, including the World 
War. Yet even at this terrible price, the world market cannot be in- 
definitely extended by the Western nations. Imperialism itself has insti- 
tuted a process by which this market becomes self-narrowing. Business is 
no longer content with exporting to backward countries cloth and other 
consumers’ goods. It has long been selling them producers’ goods, the 
machinery and railroads that are already bringing these remote regions 
into the market not as mere customers but as dangerous competitors 
The imperialist solution is more and more clearly a suicidal one. There 
is only one permanent escape from the industrial crisis. This is nothing 
less than the socialization of the whole industrial system, to keep pace 
with social production within the factory. The modern trust, curtailing 
within its own sphere the anarchy of production, is a definite step in 
this direction, and has already begun to exert an appreciable influence 
upon the periodic crisis, as has been noted. Government regulation and 
government ownership of certain induslines are even more radical mcastires 
of socialization wliicli arc forced a little further by every such period. 

Since tliis one permanent way of escape is in itself an ahandonmenl 
of fhe competitive principle, it is evident to the Marxist that capital i.sm 
must, at no very distant date, pass, a victim cither to its own anarchy, 
to the wars inherent in capitalist enlargement of markets, or to gradual 
socialization hy trusts or by society. 

11 . The Tendency toward Socialisation. — 'I'he second cause working to 
undermine the capitalist system has just been suggested: the incvital)le 
tendency of industrial cooperation to take the place of competition. When 
Marx and Engels published their Manifesto in 1848 the joint stock com- 
pany was still a new development, and the modern trust was forty years 
in the future. They set forth with approximate accuracy, however, the 
general industrial tendencies of the late nineteenth century, the necessity 
of progress by labor-saving invention and organization, of reducing the 
cost of production and increasing its volume, of checking the inherent 
waste of competition by combination on a large scale. The individual 
employer would give way to the partnership, the partnership to the cor- 
poration, and the corporation to the great aggregation of interests that we 
call the trust. 

A glance at some recent figures will show something of the pace 
at which concentration in manufacturing is still going on. In 1914 there 
were less than 4,000 establishments in the United Slates reporting an 
annual product valued at $1,000,000 or over, their united product being 
48.6 per cent of the total. In 1925 there were over 10,000 such estab- 
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lishments, the value of their products having mounted to 67.6 per cent 
of the total, from less than one-half the national product to more than 
two thirds. Of the larger corporations the United States Steel reported 
in 1923 over $2,000,000,000 assets, and the Pennsylvania Railroad, Amer- 
ican Telegraph and Telephone, New York Central, Union Pacific, and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey each over $1,000,000,000. 

At every step in the closing of industry that makes for these stupendous 
aggregations, certain capitalists are left out of the running, sometimes to 
become passive receivers of income, sometimes to take their places in the 
ranks of salaried employees. When combination, according to Marx, shall 
have done its perfect work, the independent producer will have practically 
disappeared, the majority of society will consist of property less wage 
or salaried workers, and all the chief industries will be socialized within 
themselves, controlled by a minority of exploiters, and ripe for complete 
socialization at the hands of the people. 

It is the custom of apologists for the present system to point to the 
diffusion of ownership indicated by the increase of savings accounts and 
by such statistics as that of the Federal Trade Commission, — ^where cor- 
porations have reported that the employees own from to 2 per cent 
of the stock. These facts are indeed important from a psychological 
point of view, as the worker who has entrusted his savings to a bond or a 
bank account tends to the "capitalist psychology” and is likely to lake 
sides accordingly in the class struggle. The persuasion of the worker to 
investment is therefore an efficient form of anti-radical propaganda. 

The multiplication of savings accounts is important in showing how 
the worker’s little hoard has been coaxed from the old stocking of former 
years into the modern stream of production, there to add to the power 
of the financier. It must be remembered, however, that the extensive dupli- 
cation of savings accounts by persons of means renders the statistics 
as to numbers of little value as showing diffusion. A large proportion of 
accounts, also, are so small as to be quite negligible, representing only 
the pennies of propagandized school children or the pitiful savings of 
the poor against a pauper’s grave. Not until we have a set of figures 
showing the number of wage-earners holding bank accounts of appreciable 
value — say the amount of a year's wages — can statistics concerning sav- 
ings be considered pertinent to the subject. 

The statements of stock ownership are illuminating as an indication 
of the almost incalculable distance that separates the worker, under the 
most favorable modern conditions, from the craftsman who owned and 
controlled his own job. Let us glance at the figures. The average num- 
ber of workei's to a manufacturing establishment was, in 1923, between 
57 and 58. The corporations reporting to the Federal Trade Commission 
would of course employ far more than tliis average, probably 600 and 
upvsrard. Using the general averse of 57 employees to an establishment, 
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however, we find that in a factory where thebe workers own 2 per cent 
of the btock, tile ihare of each man would be less than .00035 of the 
whole. 

Ev^en if this diffusion of stocks and .savings were really great enough 
to signify extensive working-class ownershi]'), it would serve still further 
to show the Iremeiidous concentration of control which, irrespective of 
ownership, is bringing individualist industry to an end. As every one 
knows, the small stockholder and the savings bank depositor are ecjually 
helpless with regard to the actual control of their funds. The most they 
can expect is security and the current rate of interest. It is the men on 
the ground floor who keep for themselves the direction as well as the 
rich pickings; and every dollar stored up by the thrifty worker, except 
in a cooperative establishment, serves to make tighter the control of the 
masters of industry. On the other hand, this massing together of small 
savings, whether under capitalist or cooperative control, plays its useful 
part in the onward sweejj of socialization. 

III. The Class Strurjyle . — While economic development may be ex- 
pected to bring about, automatically, as it were, the undermining of capital- 
ism by the anarchy of production and the building up of a new socialized 
structure within the shell of the old, the final transfer from individual 
to social ownership and control can be accomplished only by deliberate 
human action. The last of the three causes, therefore, the class struggle, 
is the most important to the Socialist. 

‘‘The recorded history of social progress,” says the Communist Mani- 
festo, “has been the history of class struggles.” The slave against his 
master, the serf against his lord, won independence when economic con- 
ditions had prepared the way for a new relationship. Although altniistic 
spirits among the ruling class have from time to time renounced their 
own privileges and championed the cause of the oppressed, the masters 
as a whole have never given freedom to those beneath them until, as 
with the classical nations, their civilization was overwhelmed by outside 
forces, or, as in the case of feudalism, the subject class became strong 
enough to assert and secure its rights. 

The Social Classes at Present 

Our present capitalistic state has no statutory or hereditary divi.sion 
jnto social classes; yet such classes actually exist. On the one side are 
the capitalists, or bourgeoisie, who may be defined as those whose in- 
come, or the major part of it, is derived from the possession of capital ; 
these may be either passive coupon cutters, or active employers who 
draw both salary and profits. On the other side is the working class or 
proletariat, consisting of those persons who are without appreciable capital 
and therefore dependent for their income, or the major part of it. upon 
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employment iiy others ; this may be divided into the intellectual prole- 
tariat and the skilled and unskilled manual workers. Between the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat is the middle or old yeoman class, composed 
in small part of individuals whose income happens to proceed in approx- 
imately equal portions from labor and the possession of capital, but chiefly 
made up ot those farmers, small craftsmen, and professional workers who 
own their own tools, and produce without either employing or being 
employed. 

The proportion and status of these three classes are constantly chang- 
ing. The steady tendency toward concentration in the industrial system 
is every year pushing into the salaried proletariat the least fortunate of 
the capitalists, this process becoming most acute at the time of an indus- 
trial crisis. Still more is the middle class, consisting essentially of isolated 
craftsmen, tradesmen and agriculturists, gradually disappearing as im- 
proved processes make socialized production necessary. We see its de- 
cline in the presence of the department and chain store and the abandoned 
farm. It is conceded by modern Socialists that Marx and Engels some- 
wliat over-estimated the speed of the yeoman’s disappearance, and the 
attitude of Socialist parties toward the farmer has altered materially in 
consequence. This subject is so important that it must be taken up later 
in more detail. 

It is true also that the increasing application of science in many fields, 
as well as the greater volume of educational and intellectual products as 
civilization progi-esses, have added materially to the numbers of the salaried 
and professional classes. Except for the greater opportunities for saving 
a portion of one’s income and ultimately entering the capitalist ranks 
that accompany a higher salary, these persons are as completely prole- 
tarian as the day-laborer. In the absence of employers, they, loo, must 
subsist upon charity, in this case, perhaps, the veiled charity of loans 
from more fortunate friends. Since these workers, however, usually move 
in the social circles of the lesser capitalists, it is not easy for them to 
realize their status as proletarians. On the other hand, since this par- 
ticular sub-class is that which includes the majority of social scientists 
and social idealists, it is especially valuable in the Class Struggle. 

The Condition of the Proletariat 

The proletariat, at the same lime that it is becoming a larger and 
larger section of the community, does not remain in the same situation 
from one decade to another. The same industrial progress that brings 
about the concentration of capitalist control has worked with equal pres- 
sure to reduce the labor cost of production through inventions and organiza- 
tion. Almost all important Improvements in process throw out of em- 
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ploymenl whole sectioiii of the working class. Some of these are absorbed 
again to meet increased demand, but not all, and those who for one 
icasoii or another cannot make the new adaptation, go to swell the 
number ol the army of unemployed or casually employed which has 
existed ever since the break-up of serfdom. The recurrence of the crisis 
adds to the number still further, while these purely industrial causes are 
strengthened by the chance unemployment due to sickness, accidents, and 
personal deficiencies. Even in good times there arc estimated to be one 
million adult workers unemployed in the United States, and in periods 
approaching depression, such as January, 1928, the number is nearer 
four million. 

While all reformers deplore the existence of the unemployed, the 
non-Socialists consider the phenomenon a mere accident and attempt by 
education and organisation to remove it. To the Socialist, however, it 
is an integral part of the capitalist S3rstem. The normal working of this 
system is what throws the unemployed out from its center, and, further- 
more, their presence as a reserve is necessary to our industry as at 
present constituted. If we look at the figures of the unemployed, we 
find that but a small propoition are idle the year round; nearly all are 
engaged for a few months in some casual or seasonal occupation. The 
facts of industry, moreover, show that much of our production is de- 
pendent upon this same casual or seasonal labor. Most trades have their 
slack periods; in coal mining, for example, little anthracite is produced 
during the winter, because storing diminishes its selling value. Harvest- 
ing, canning, and lumbering employ hordes of persons at certain seasons 
only, and docking is an example of an employment almost entirely casual. 
Until these industries are materially altered, we cannot normally dispense 
with the reserve army. 

Wages Pressed toward the Minimum 

Yet the existence of the unemployed is the great factor which, accord- 
ing to the Socialists, keeps wages pressed down toward the minimum of 
subsistence for the given place and period. While fifty men are fighting 
at the factory gates for a job that will bring this minimum, that em- 
ployer must indeed be an altruist who will offer more, and even the 
benevolent employer is forced by the pressure of his rivals to keep 
down labor cost as near the minimum as possible. The reserve army of 
unemployed may be seen in its function of keeping down wages and 
working conditions at the time of any large strike. When the employer 
makes his u.sual declaration to the public that in the absence of inter- 
ference the industry will be kept runnhtg with "scab” labor, it is this 
reserve upon which he relies; and the fact that tliis confidence is fre- 
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quently justified even in the strike of skilled and specialized workers 
is a suggestive commentary upon our capitalist system. 

While profits, then, have steadily increased — in bulk rather than rate 
— with the progress of industry, the tendency of wages has been to hover 
around this subsistence level for the unskilled worker, with correspond- 
ing gradations for those above him. We repeat here certain figures given 
in a preceding chapter. In 1919 the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made up a “minimum health and decency cpiantity budget,” 
below which a family of five could not fall without danger of deteriora- 
tion. Measured by the average prices current in June, 1927, in eight 
typical cities, this budget would now require an income of $2,301 a 
year, or $44 a week, allowing no losses for vacation or illness. We find, 
however, that only three million out of the thirty-one million wage-workers 
— the “aristocrats of labor” such as plumbers, builders and printers — ^have 
succeeded by 1928 in attaining this minimum weekly wage. 

Doctrine of Increasing Misery 

It is true that the standard of subsistence has indeed been raised in 
many respects since the days of Marx, and that labor unions and legis- 
lation have done much to maintain this rising standard, but Socialism 
contends that, notwithstanding this absolute improvement, the relative 
condition of the working-class has shown little or no improvement. Not 
only is there a far gi-eater disproportion between the incomes of the 
capitalist and the laborer than there was fifty years ago; not only is 
there an abysmal gulf in living standard between the New Bedford 
textile worker with wages less than half the estimated minimum for 
health and decency and the Pittsburgh multi-millionaire who celebrated 
Ins wedding anniversary by inviting several score friends from “back 
home” to Paris, all expenses paid, and entertained them on the scale 
of the Roman emperors; not only is modern advertising spurring each 
class to demand luxuries beyond its income and modern publicity stimu- 
lating every one to envy of those above him; but it is the greater and 
greater dependence upon the capitalist class for the means of living, 
for the job, which makes the proletarian of to-day, in spite of the higher 
standard indicated by shoes and stockings, white bread, ice-cream and 
moving pictures, a veritable wage slave. 

So, says Marx, grows the “accumulation of misery, agony of toil, 
slavery, ignorance, brutality, mental degradation” among the proletariat. 

This doctrine of increasing misery must be restricted largely to mental 
father than physical conditions, and must be carefully distinguished from 
the doctrine of “increasing povert]^’ with which it is often confused. 
While many Socialists have for this reason repudiated the term itself, 
and few Socialists would characterize it in the vivid expressons quoted 
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above, yet the substance of the doctrine appears in stronger or weaker 
form throughout Socialist thought. 

^ In our criticism of present conditions, we sketched briefly some of the 
ci^rcumstances which cause the modern Socialist to believe in the doctrine, 
if not of Increasing Misery, at least of Increasing Anxiety and Discontent. 

While the lot of the workers is thus becoming more and more con- 
tiasted with that of the capitalists, and while these workers are learning 
through popular education to desire the same opportunities for indi- 
vidual expression as the ruling class, they are beginning to realize that, 
as the political majority, they possess the power of molding the laws in 
their own interest. Furthermore, the system itself, by its massing of men 
in large industries, organizing them under their own leaders, and remov- 
ing them wholly from personal association with their employers, is render- 
ing the workers united, capable of efficient cooperation, and class-conscious 
^that is, cognizant of their own interests as laborers and of the fact that 
these are one with the interest of the entire working-class. 

The Alignment of the Class Struggle 

Aside from the vanishing middle class, society is thus ranged into 
capitalists and proletarians, mutually dependent, but with interests in- 
herently opposed. It is to the advantage of the capitalist that his laborers 
should work for the smallest proportional share of the product compatible 
with efficiency ; it is to their advantage, on the other hand, to work for 
the largest proportional share of the product compatible with their being 
hired at all. It is true that the laborer and his employer may as neighbors 
be mutually interested in pure water supply, as Christians in the support 
of foreign missionaries, and as fellow-countrymen in the maintenance of 
peace; that there is sometimes a further banding together of the two 
as partners in the same industry, by which they may occasionally unite 
in fighting the consumer or some other producing group in an effort to 
increase the price or the output ; and lastly, that there are certain apparent 
concessions to labor such as the eight-hour day and the sanitary factory 
which are now known to be of advantage to both employer and worker. 

But the fundamental question between the capitalist and laborer lies 
far deeper than these slight mutual interests. After all matters of maxi- 
mum efficiency have been disposed of, we have the simple propositio 
that increasing the subtrahend diminishes the remainder — the larger tli 
actual wages the smaller the profits. The capitalist class is continual . 
pressing wages toward the minimum of subsistence, and the working 
class pulling them toward their maximum, the entire product of labor — 
a class struggle of which the labor movement is the visible manifestation 
on the economic field. Sometimes the struggle is peaceful and diplomatic, 
as when the labor delegate and the employer meet with their knees 
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under the same table; sometimes it takes the form of a conspiracy un- 
recognized by the official labor movement; sometimes it becomes open 
warfare, where police and mob kill one another. 

Socialism is not responsible for the existence of the class struggle. 
The violent manifestations just mentioned are carried on chiefly by non- 
Socialists on the sides of both capital and labor. Socialism recognizes 
the struggle, however, as an essential outgrowth of the present system, 
and becomes its representative in the political field. It believes that the 
capitalist class, as a whole, will never renounce the privileges it enjoys 
at present, and calls upon the manual and intellectual workers to unite 
in transferring to community ownership through their political and eco- 
nomic power the industries as they grow ripe for socialization, and man- 
aging them in their own interest — ^that is, the intere.st of the whole pro- 
ducing class. 


5. mark’s theory of surplus value 

The concept of value is closely related to that of price, but they are 
not identical. The price of a commodity is what it actually sells for. In 
a competitive market price alternately rises and falls. Such an oscilla- 
tory movement always suggests to us the idea of a norm, an intermediate 
point, toward which the thing which oscillates is the more strongly pulled 
back the farther it has been pushed away from it in one direction or the 
other — a point at which it would rest if the reciprocal action of the forces 
which make it oscillate could be instantaneous. To this norm of competi- 
tive price Adam Smith gave the name of “natural price”; Marx and 
other economists of his time called it “exchange value” ; since we have 
taken to using the terra "utility” for what they called “use value” we 
commonly employ the one word “value” to designate this norm. 

Price rises and falls in response to the increase and diminution of 
demand relatively to supply. But rising price stimulates production and 
thereby increases supply relatively to demand, and falling price diminishes 
it. So price depends upon the ratio of demand to supply, but this ratio 
in turn depends upon price. All this is true and important. It explains 
how the price qf each commodity oscillates. But it does not explain why 
the price of this commodity oscillates about one level and the price of 
that commodity about another. It does not explain value. We must in- 
quire what it is that determines the point above which competition tends 
more strongly to pull price down and below which it tends more strongly 
to push price up. 

Not only Marx, but Ricardo before him and Smith and others be- 
fore Ricardo, though with less precision of statement, held that this de- 

“Frotn Algernon Lee in The Socialism of Our Times (Vanguard Press, 1929), 
PS- 33 &- 3 -a- 
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tcrminant of value is the amount of labor which, under existing condi- 
tions and by the methods of production commonly in use, is required 
to produce the commodity. If it takes six times as much labor to produce 
a ton of flour as to produce a ton of iron, the value of flour will be six 
times the value of iron — that is to say, although the prices of the two 
will fluctuate independently of one another, in response to changing con- 
ditions in the flour market and the iron market, yet competition in the gen- 
eral labor market and in the general market for investment capital will 
so limit and govern their fluctuations that the ratio between them will 
be alternately above and below the ratio of six to one. I'o put it in 
general terms, commodities tend in the long run to sell at prices pro- 
portionate to the quantities of labor that arc socially necessary for their 
production; or, since value is defined as what conijictitive price tends 
to be, the values of commodities are proportionate to the quantities of labor 
socially necessai'y for their production. 

This conclusion does not rest upon abstract reasoning alone. It was 
originally reached through observation of objective facts; and I think 
that, wherever competition prevails and in so far as it prevails, continued 
observation of the course of prices confirms the theory. 

] doubt if we would ever have had much dispute about this if Marx 
had not developed from the law of value certain further conclusions 
about what he called “surplus-value,” which we must next consider. 
But not quite next, for between the concept of value and that of surplus- 
value lies the question of wages. 

Subsistence Theory of Wages. — ^Labor-power has in our modern society 
become what the lawyers would call a quasi-commodity. For all practical 
pui'poses we may speak of it as a commodity. A large and increasing 
majority of the workers are wage-workers. Not having the means to em- 
ploy themselves, they must sell their labor-power to those who own the 
land, mines, factories, railways, and so forth. The same laws which 
hold good for the price and value of material commodities hold good for 
the price and value of labor-power — that is, for actual wages and for the 
level toward which wages tend in a competitive labor market. 

The value of labor-power, then, is determined by the amount of labor 
required to produce or replace it. It is equal to the value of the commodi- 
ties which are required for the wage-workers’ subsistence, which of course 
includes the subsistence of their dependents. In other words, actual com- 
petitive wages tend to hover about the subsistence level. 

This theory has been vigorously attacked. The wide range of difference 
between wages in one country and another, and between wages in differ- 
ent industries or occupations in the same country, is ‘urged as a fatal 
objection. It is pointed out that, especially here in the United States, 
large numbers of working men own pianos or radio sets, carry life in- 
surance, and have savings bank deposits. Forcible as these objections 
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may at first glance appear, I do not think they invalidate the theory — 
provided, of course, the theory is rightly understood. 

In the first place, we do not say that wages are always actually equal 
to the cost of subsistence. “The iron law of wages” is not a Marxian 
phrase. It is of Lassalle’s coinage, and occurs in that very part of his 
book, Herr Bastial-Schuhe von Delitssch, to whose theoretical inaccuracy 
Marx called attention in one of the prefaces to Capital In his letter on 
the Gotha Program, also, Marx definitely repudiates the idea. Marx 
did not deal in “iron laws.” No man knew better than he that every 
economic law is the statement of a tendency. So, for that matter, are 
Grimm's law of consonant change and Weber’s law of sense stimuli and 
Kepler’s laws of planetary motion ; and I do not suppose this lessens their 
scientific value. What we do say is that, in so far as competition pre- 
vails, wages tend to equal the workers’ cost of subsistence. 

In the second place, Marx made it clear that by subsistence he did 
not mean barely keeping soul and body together. Besides the basic physical 
necessities, he say.s, a social or historical element must be taken into 
account — “the traditional standard of life . . . wants springing from the 
social conditions in which people are placed.” 

So understood, the subsistence theory of wages holds good. Many 
of the occupations in which wages are exceptionally high ai'e those in 
which trade unionism restrains competition among the workers. More 
of them are occupations in which subsistence cost is high, either because 
it takes years to learn the trade or because the nature of the work is such 
that only physically strong or mentally fresh and alert men can do it 
satisfactorily. Where wages for a whole industry are exceptionally high, 
the same causes are usually at work; and in addition, these are as a rule 
young and rapidly expanding industries, whose demand for special kinds 
of labor is still in advance of the supply. 

The same is true if we compare countries. The case of the United 
Slates, which is so much relied on by those who attack the theory, in 
fact goes far to confirm it. According to the Marxian theory we should 
expect American wages to be relatively high, because past history has 
given us a higher “traditional standard of life,” because the greater in- 
tensity of labor here makes a better subsistence physically necessary, 
and because the more rapid tempo of our industrial expansion gives a 
higher ration of demand to supply in the labor market. 

In brief, all the apparent exceptions which arc brought forward to 
disprove the Marxian law of wages are just the kind of exceptions which, 
in the true sense of the proverb, “prove the rule,” 

Marx fully recognized the possibility of actual wages being made to 
vary pretty widely from the level toward which they gravitate if com- 
petition's unrestrained. That is the main thesis of Valw, Price, and Profit, 
which he wrote in 1865, and it is implied in many other places in his 
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writings. The cost oC mciely physical bulisistence, is, he says, the mini- 
mum limit of wages. Practically, the social standard of living usually 
fixes a somewhat higher minimum Hy unresisted piessure from above 
this standard may be broken down On the other hand, by trade union 
action and social legislation actual wages may be raised considerably 
above it. There is no theoretical maximum, short of that point at which 
surplus-value would become so small that it would not be worth the 
capitalists’ while to employ the workers. Between these limits, says Marx, 
the fixation of wages “resolves itself into a ciuestion of the respective 
powers of the combatants.” 

What Determines Surplus-Value ? — From wages we pass to surplus- 
value. By this term Marxians designate the excess of the value produced 
in an enterprise or in an industry over the wages paid for the labor per- 
formed in producing it. Let me say in passing, that we have no objection 
to including under the head of wages the salaries paid to managers and 
so forth, in so far as these are in fact “wages of superintendence” and 
not merely disguised profits. The surplus- value realized in any establish- 
ment does not necessarily all go to the owners of that establishment. 
They commonly have to pa,ss on some portion of it to landlords or to 
money lenders or both. This division of surplus-value into rent, interest, 
and enterprisers’ profit cannot be considered within the space at my dis- 
posal. We are here concerned only with surplus-value as a whole and 
its relation to wages. 

To avoid irrelevant complications, let us suppose an enterprise in 
wliich all labor of management and superintendence is entrus'ued to sal- 
aried employes, so that the capitalists immediately concerned are owners 
pure and simple. And let us, for the purposes of the argument, suppose 
the number of workers to remain constant and the methods of produc- 
tion not to be changed. 

Materials, fuel and supplies are purchased, workers are hired, and 
wear and tear of the plant are made good at the o^ing capitaUsts' 
expense ; goods are produced and sold for those capitalists’ account.^ The 
exce.ss of the gross value of the output over the value of the pre-existent 
commodities used up in the process (that is, over the cost of materials, 
fuel, supplies, and wear and tear) constitutes the product-value, the value 
produced in this particular enterprise. Out of this new value wages and 
salaries must be paid— or, to speak more accurately, the amount that has 
been advanced to carry the pay roll must be replaced. The residue is 
what we call surplus-value. This goes to the capitalists, and for no other 
reason than that they are capitalists— goes to them solely by reason of the 
fact that they own or control the means of production involved. 

Upon what does the amount of surplus-value depend? Since it is 
the difference between the value produced and the wages paid for labor 
employed in producing it, its amount obviously depends upon those two 
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quantities. But these are mutually imlepcndcnt quantities; they stand in 
nn necessary fixed relation one to the other. The amount of wages cor- 
responds to the workers’ cost of subsistence, with some difTerential in 
the one direction or the other which depends upon the relative bargain- 
ing power of employers and of wage-workers. The amount of value pro- 
duced depends upon the volume of the output and its unit-value ; and the 
value per unit of the commodities in question is determined by the amount 
of labor required for their production by the methods generally in use 
at the time. 

The amount of surplus-value, then, will be increased if the volume 
of the output can be increased without equally increasing the amount 
paid out in wages, or if the amount paid in wages can be reduced with- 
out equally diminishing the volume of the output. If the hours of labor 
and the speed of work be constant, reduction of the daily wage will 
increase surplus-value; if the wage and the speed be constant, extension 
of the workday will increase it; if the wage and the working time be 
constant, speeding the work will give the same result. 

In sum, at any given stage in the development of the methods of 
capitalist production, the amount of surplus-value to be obtained through 
the employment of a given number of workers can be increased only 
by getting the workers to do more work for the same wages or else 
by getting them to do the same work for less wages. Conversely, if the 
workers succeed in getting more wages for the same work or the same 
wages for less work, the amount of surplus-value is diminished. 

Antagonism of Class Interests . — From these economic relations, which 
are inherent in the capitalist mode of production, there follows a diametric 
antagonism of interests between capitalists and wage-workers, individually 
and as classes. It is idle to blame either party for this situation, but it 
is worse than idle to deny or ignore the fact. No ostrich ever escaped 
danger by burying his head in the sand. The more clearly the antagonism 
is felt and understood, the more vigorous and resolute — not necessarily 
the more bitter and brutal — ^becomes the struggle between bourgeoisie 
and proletariat. 

Oh, yes, I know that there is a sense in which the interests of these 
two classes are interdependent. We who have read Wage-Labor and Cap- 
ital, which Marx wrote as early as 1849, 'lo not need to be told that. So 
are the interests of the work-horse and his master interdependent. It is 
the interest of the horse to be useful to his master, lest a worse thing 
befall him. It is the interest of the master to keep his horse in good 
health and working condition. This does not save the horse, however, 
from being discarded as soon as an automobile can do his woi*k better 
or cheaper. And if horses had the faculty of speech we could hardly 
wonder if we heard them grumbling about exploitation, exhorting one 
another to class-consciousness, and considering the possibility of escape 
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to the wide open spaces, where there is plenty o{ grass and no such thing 
as whip or harness. In like manner, so long as the capitalist can he a 
capitalist and the worker must be a wage-worker, each needs the other. 
It is the employers’ interest to treat the workers as well as is consistent 
with a maximum of net profit, and it is the workers’ interest to work 
well enough to hold on to their jobs. Industrial prosperity enriches the 
capitalists and assures the workers a hard-earned livelihood ; industrial 
depression somewhat lessens the capitalists’ wealth and dooms myriads 
of workers to degrading privation and dependence. In a declining capital- 
ism, the working class cither stagnates in dumb misery or breaks out 
into futile revolt. Only on condition that capitalism expands and develn])s 
can the working class defend its own interests, raise its standard of life, 
and — what is yet more important' — grow in numbers, in solidarity, in 
self-reliance, and becf)me capable of socializing an economic system which 
is meanwhile becoming ripe for socialization. 

To recognize this interdependence of bourgeois and proletarian inter- 
ests is not to deny the antagonism between them. The very nature of the 
interdependence implies the antagonism. To ignore either aspect of the 
relation would lead us into grave practical error — in the one case, to 
abject acceptance of capitalist policies in the shop and in the state; in 
the other, to purely negative and destructive tactics, 

6. THE SOCIALIST SOCIETY “ 

The Motive to Wofk. — Finally, it is necessary to indicate, however 
imperfectly, the outline may be, and however subject to revision and 
adaptation may be the details, the bonds which will keep a Socialist So- 
ciety together, and the impulses which will prevent it from becoming 
mechanical and so stagnate. It is also requisite to indicate reasonable 
grounds for believing that the changed conditions will produce changed 
motives, otherwise Socialism remains a Utopia, for it has to be admitted 
that if men carry capitalist motives into the Socialist State, that State 
will not work. 

In the very first place, it is necessaiy to consider what motive to 
work Socialist Society will afford, for if production fails, everything fails. 
I refer my readers to what 1 have already written upon this in the sec- 
tion on Production, and I need do little more than .summarize it here. 
Capitalism claims that its motive is the desire to possess property. That 
obviously can apply to a very small section of the community, because, 
as I have shown, pi-operty beyond the most insignificant saving upon 
weekly wages, not only small in amount but of not great certainty, is 
unknown to the mass of the people. The person who controls capital, 

** Reprinted from Socialism, Critical and Constructive, by J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
pp. 274-292. Indianapolis, The Bobbs Merrill Co., Publishers, 1924. 
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uses it to increase his wealth, but tliat statement is not the same as tliat 
he uses it to increase communal well-being ; the mass of the workers work 
that they may be able to live from day to day. They are literally driven 
to the factories by the whip of starvation. Of them it is true that he 
who does not work cannot eat. This whip will be wielded under any 
form of Society, for what is consumed must first of all be jiroduced. 
But it seems clear that the production which a community requires can- 
not be procured by forced labor. When labor becomes educated until it 
acquires self-respect and self-knowledge, and when men combine to look 
after their own economic interest, work done under the wliiji of physical 
necessity must deteriorate both in quantity and quality and must increase 
in repulsiveness. In relation to drudgery, the intellectual man is hostile. 
When the worker understands distribution, profits, and dividends, he 
becomes a more and more unwilling part of the industrial scheme, and 
the idea of "working primarily for the advantage of another” makes 
him withhold part of liimself. He is like a man shut in by a wall over 
the top of which he cannot see. He is closed out from the motive of 
communal service. His circumstances compel him to see nothing but the 
antagonism between his and his employer’s interests, and from this he can 
not escape because it is at his elbow all day long. He is therefore prone 
to consider wages as his first and last concern, and labor as a task not for 
producing wealth on which he shares, but for producing profits which 
he desires to absorb. He can see Society only in its class aspects. There- 
fore when we appeal for a generous production in the communal interests, 
language is used to express ideas which are quite loi'cign to workshop 
psychology, and the response is not forthcoming. So much is this true 
that when the workman becomes a public servant he is blamed for em- 
ploying “the government stroke,” which means that he takes tilings easy. 
When that accusation is well founded, its explanation is not that public 
work must always be done less efficiently than private work, but that under 
present conditions the bureaucratic control of public work is sometimes 
careless or weak, that the whip of necessity is not laid on men’s backs 
in the public service so ruthlessly as in private service, and that (and 
this is the most important of all) men take into public service the psy- 
chology of the forced labor of the private workshop and are influenced 
by it under conditions which give it a somewhat greater freedom for 
action. It ought to awaken a more imperative obligation, but Capitalism 
has stunted the sense of that obligation and it is not available. Tlie idea 
of working for another person’s profit vitiates all labor done in a Capital- 
ist State, and no oasis of a higher service morality is left in the worker’s 
mind. Moreover, the difficulty of establishing such an oasis is made all 
the greater from the fact that in so many respects the lower strata of 
public service have been treated no better than the same strata in private 
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service. This is borne out by a study of the conflicts with labor in the 
Post-(Jffice. 

This is the major failure of Capitalism. It cannot provide a motive 
to work when men have gone beyond the state of passive obedience. Be- 
fore the war there were many signs that the capitalist motive for work 
was breaking down and that forces were gathering within the ranks of 
labor which were bound to issue in a great .challenge to capital as labor’s 
owner. Education was spreading among the younger workmen in the 
engineering, mining, and transport industries, industrial history and eco- 
nomics were, in particular, being taught to them. The workmen were be- 
ginning to go to the factory under protest against the system of which 
they were a part, and in a hard business way were regarding their work 
as ail unjust bargain made between themselves and Capitalism, to be 
fulfilled only up to the letter. A system run in this way must come to 
grief or at best remain totally inefficient and inadequate. The war strength- 
ened this sense of resentment. The nation’s experience of Capitalism 
during its times of stress did not add to its respect for Capitalism; the 
exploiting example that Capitalism gave to labor was not good ; the work- 
man learned what power he had; the conditions of the peace settlement 
showed how rich was the harvest of victory assigned to and claimed by 
capital, and how scanty was that offered to labor — so much so that it 
became a common thing to attribute the whole war from beginning to 
end to capitalist influences ; during the war there was a levelling of eco- 
nomic classes and an establisliment of equality — ^not of a uniform, but 
of a varied and essential service. On the political side, this secured the 
vote for women; on its industrial side, it meant unsettlement, resentment 
and a disposition to fight Capitalism on any pretext. 

All this means that the capitalist motive is of lowered value in pro- 
duction, and that the whip of physical necessity will get less and less out 
of workmen and will certainly not restore to the rannants of this genera- 
tion or to the next the will to work which war conditions did so much 
to deteriorate. The whip had a certain influence on the worker’s physical 
energy, it had none -on his moral or intellectual energy. But the will to 
work in an intelligent body of workmen depends upon moral and intel- 
lectual impulses, and, when Socialism claims to be a better system of pro- 
duction than Capitalism, it has to make its case good by explaining how it 
can command these impulses better than Capitalism, 

In the first place, private profit disappears and its devisive effect upon 
labor’s mind also disappears. But will work of a factory character still 
remain distasteful? Will workmen use their new powers to reduce it to 
too low levels? Everything points in the opposite direction. Men on the 
whole do not dislike work, however much Capitalism may have succeeded 
in deteriorating them. They dislike prolonged task work, they have no 
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great interest in work which means profits to others, and in the payment 
for which they believe they would be cheated if they did not look after 
themselves ; they can have no heart in work which they cannot improve, 
and upon which they are not encouraged to exercise their brains. In spite 
of that, however, the man who takes a real interest in his work and does 
it in no casual way, is far more common, and has survived capitalist in- 
fluences in far greater numbers than the critics of the British workman 
are willing to allow. It can be fairly assumed that the requisite production 
will require less work energy when the parasites who live upon it are 
cleared off, when science, now only in its infancy, is applied to it, and when 
the relation between science and production is more intimate than is pos- 
sible under Capitali.sm, when the brains of the workmen are enlisted with 
those of the management and of the scientist to make cooperating labor 
effective. This will not only reduce the wearisome ta.sk features of produc- 
tion, but will bring into the work places a more vigilant labor energy 
and intelligence. Then, when in addition, the psychology of communal 
cooperation has displaced that of capitalist interest, especially as the younger 
generation takes the place of the older one, the moral impulse to do one’s 
unstinted best comes into play and both the will to work and the habit 
to work are complete. Wlien, finally, the workmen are in control of the 
workshop as I have already described, shirking will not "be paid for by 
employers,” and will not be a fault in which fellow-workmen believe they 
have no interest. The work undone by one will be seen to mean the poverty 
of all, and thus the economic pressure will come from fellow worlonen, 
and the system will provide its own driving force. It is therefore not un- 
reasonable to conclude that the Socialist system will provide the incentives 
to work which Capitalism can never command, but which are now re- 
quired to take the place of the whip which irritates rather than spurs on. 

Property and Liberty . — Capitalism has not only falsely appropriated 
the winning of property as its justification for its system of production, 
but also for its system of liberty. It argues quite rightly that liberty 
must liave an economic foundation. The thorough-paced tramp who sleeps 
on the roadside or in a barn may declare that he enjoys liberty because 
he owns nothing, and conversely the man of much wealth may feel the 
imprisonment to which his property condemns him. And yet, the tramp 
is free because experience makes him confident that he can beg or steal 
the property of others, and be able to use it as though it were his own, 
while the imprisoned rich suffers from a superfluity which deprives him 
of the liberty to use his wealth. A freeman must have command over 
things essential to his physical and intellectual life, and this is just what 
Capitalism denies to the great majority of the sous of men, and on the 
other hand he must not be so burdened by his possessions that they rob 
him of freedom. Some wealth is a treasure; much wealth is a burden. 
Capitalism, also, by enabling property to be acquired without service, or 
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out of all proportion to service, exposes it to the critical intelligence and 
deprives it of moral support. Thus an attack upon property to-day may 
be repelled because the owners of property wield an influence upon opinion 
which enables them to defend their interests by the same means as a 
political party wins an election. Rut this is a precarious protection. The 
mass has no interest in property and no respect for it, but can be swayed 
in obedience to the wires which property can pull, and the irrationalities 
which property can spread. The real security of property is when it is 
held by virtue of service. Then the tramp will become a workman because 
the charity on which he depends will not be given. Me will then be known 
to be the creator of his own misfortunes. Nor will the property owner be 
imprisoned, because property thus acquired will never be sufficient to 
become a burden ; and thus held will never be subject to attack, because 
it will be known to have no title deeds but those of services rendered. 
Property will be enough for its purpose — the liberation of the individual 
personality and its clothing in culture, and it will be secure. In its more 
accumulated forms it will be held in common as parks, libraries, picture 
galleries, museums, are now, but representative parts of it into which per- 
sonality can retire and be alone like gardens, books, pictures, small but 
choice private collections, will be held for personal use and enjoyment. 
Thus property will be held in such a way as to fulfill its functions and 
receive the assent of the whole of Society. There will be no need of great 
embarrassing individual wealth; individual character will take its place. 
Industries will supply their own capital, the community will procure the 
rare and the beautiful things, the individual will not be threatened by un- 
deserved poverty and hardship. Life will be the wealth that men will seek, 
and the considerate and affectionate parent will enrich the qualities of his 
children rather than endow them wiffi the hazardous possession of things. 
Values will be changed and though sought after will not be material. And 
when the community so organized, consciously molds the minds of the 
young and turns their faces toward desirable goals, as it can do in its 
education, it will pul ideals of service and the communal spirit before 
them without the hesitation which must now be felt, because in a Society 
governed by materialism these finer minds are doomed to a life of unsatis- 
fied strife, a prolonged existence of failure (as men see it), and a kicking 
against the pricks. Only a very courageous parent to-day will teach his 
children to pursue the things of the spirit and not those of the flesh, and 
he will do it somewhat in the frame of mind in which Abraham led Isaac 
up Mount Moriah. 

By prolonging the tasks of toil until they absorb the whole of men’s 
energies, Capitalism decrees that leisure has to be largely a satisfaction 
of the lower appetites and an exercise of the inane and sensuous; it 
condemns the toiler to a life midway between that of the brute and the 
man, and makes him a credulous and unreflective believer, a spectator in 
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displays, a reader of snippets, and a patron of the most devastating melo- 
drama (when it is no worse) in the "pictures” and on the stage. When it 
gives wealth it gives vulgarity, because, when the mind cannot use its 
possessions, the possessions have to be shown for their own sakes. Upper 
Society in a large industrial center which I know with some intimacy is 
graded into sub-strata by the costs of its dinners, and I have heard families 
classified quite seriously into two or three-guinea sets. That is why 
Byzantium is the first stage in the decay of nations. A nation becomes 
Byzantine when its riches are too raw or too plentiful for its mind to ab- 
sorb, and when its material prosiierity and interests crush down its spirit 
and culture. 

So long as jjropcrty is the reward of service it is both an expression 
of, and a inediutn for expressing, liberty. It was thus in the early stages 
of Capitalism. IJut when property becomes self-perpetuating by affording 
the means for the holders to exact toll upon production, it destroys lib- 
erty and loses its social defense. When labor uses capital and pays it its 
market value, property is defensible ; when capital uses labor and retains 
as its reward the maximum share in the product upon which it can keep 
its grip, property is devoid of a sure defense. Socialism rectifies this evil 
evolution of the powers of property from service to exploitation, and, 
restoring it to the performance of a social function, also restores it to being 
an aid to liberty and makes it conform to the reasons by which it is prop- 
erly defended. Unless this is done property will continue to be the cause 
of social unsettlcment and of class resentment ; it will control labor and be 
regarded in consequence as an enemy; it will obstruct all fundamental 
improvements in the industrial system; its rights will be social wrongs. 
Socialism, by relating property to social ends and values, does not destroy 
it but establishes it; it discriminates between the property held for pure 
exploitation and that held as the result of service and declines to mix up 
both in one class of thing as though they were one and the same, and 
as though the former could be defended by the same considerations as 
defend the latter. To talk of abolishing property is folly, and those who 
think that Socialists do so only betray an ignorance of the matter. But 
the "right’' of property should have to be earned, and social utility is the 
only test. The Socialist system of property holding will come up to that 
test. 

The Transition. A transition from the Capitalist State to the Socialist 
one must be beset by grave risks, and during it cautious guidance is re- 
quired. The liabits of the old stifle or pervert the growth of tlic new. The 
first won liberties and advantages have to be used by a generation brought 
up and starved by the old conditions, and the men who gain them naturally 
regard them as prizes wrested from a class who monopolized them. So, 
just as it is the most difficult thing in the world for a people passionate in 
their triiunph after military victory to settle peace, because when the 
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hated enemy has disappeared from the field he still devastates in their 
hearts, so it is difficult for a generation that has become possessed of lib- 
erty as a trophy of battle to use it positively for its own advantage. The 
strife and opposition by which it was won, the methods by which those 
who exclusively possessed it used it, aie too dominant in the minds of 
those who now share in it. The new users have been habituated to old 
ways of thinking, and the only models they have had placed in front of 
them are those who have used their privileges so badly Who is to blame, 
the workman, who, having been brought up to regard the wealthier section 
of his neighborhood as his betters, attains to some liberty and income 
and proceeds to show by his use of both that even when opposing that 
section his heart was doing homage to it all the time? Hence “the govern- 
ment stroke.” Men must have their fling backward before they take their 
step forward. They imitate before they discover. I therefore fear the moral 
failure of the transition rather than any social or political revolution. Rut 
obviously we ought to go on rallying the best elements with strenuous 
labors. When Luther proclaimed the Reformation, Europe had to suffer 
excesses before it settled down to its new liberties ; when Cromwell broke 
the political fabric of tyranny England had to endure the vagaries of 
visionaries before it enjoyed the peace of Parliamentary government; 
when France proclaimed the Revolution it had to shudder through its 
terrors before it became established in its political freedom. Someone 
will write similar sentences of the times we are now going through, but 
now, as then, our existence depends on going through and not in run- 
ning back. The transition from Capitalism to Socialism, even if it be not 
submerged in the wild waters of a revolution, will be attended with much 
to dishearten the pioneers. Who, to-day, for instance, can justify every 
demand that labor may present, or look with satisfaction on every use 
that it makes of its oppoi'tunities? I certainly do not, and I know of no 
Socialist who does. At best we can regard them with a generous and 
excusing historical eye, for the child of the wind is the whirlwind. Those 
classes whose conduct and example are being copied have no right to con- 
demn even if the copy may too often be a crude caricature. 

In Socialism are the ideals which will protect Society against the 
perversions of the transition. For Socialism is not fully explained as the 
revolt of labor against Capitalism; it is a conception of Society in which 
the antagonisms from which that revolt arises are harmonized. Did So- 
cialism only mean to pul labor in power so that grouped working class in- 
terests could pursue the same self-regarding policy as capitalistic interests 
have pursued, gloomy indeed would be the prospect. It is true that in the 
imperious conflicts which divide the workman from Ws employer in present- 
day Society, Socialism has to take sides with the forces that arc making 
for the new Society; but it is above the conflicts in spirit, and it is steadily 
infusing into both sides the creative desire to get beyond present divisions 
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and reach a stale in which all service will be done for communal ends by 
men who feel the community in their hearts and know its wealth means 
their own wealth. Thus it is that Socialism which frowns at Capitalism 
and would transform it, frowns equally upon those in the transition period 
who use their new liberties in the frame of mind of the old order. For this 
very reason, Socialism lays itself open to a heavy attack from the de- 
fenders of the present system, who rally to their standard all those appetites 
and desires that want no new moral obligations — the public house, the 
betting fraternity, the pleasure and contentment of the man-animal. The 
alliance against Socialism is too often — certainly not always — material 
intere.st and the minds to which life is but a uniform vacuum and an in- 
significant inanity. Therefore Socialism can only move men by education 
and moral idealism; its sound economic criticisms of the classes must be 
used as logs by which the fires of moral idealism are kept blazing ; it takes 
no part in a purely horizontal tug of war between the working and the 
capitalist class, but is a Plutonic force beneath both heaving them upward. 
Or, the case may be put in another way. Socialism does not ci-eate the 
strife, but regards it as a liistorical stage and hurries it on to its completion 
in a new social synthesis. When that is understood, we can see how little 
the perversions of the transition period are in accord with Socialism, and 
how much the Socialist regards them as dangers by the way which must 
be hurried past with all possible expedition. Its goal is a new spirit of 
service and a form of social organization which will not be alien to that 
spirit. 

It does not regard the transition as being of necessity a time of revolu- 
tion as modern Communism does. The failure of Capitalism will show itself 
more and more by deadlocks with labor and continued sacrifices imposed 
upon the community. But Socialism does not seek such things. Its task is 
to transform a state of society in which capital controls labor and industry 
into one in which labor and industry control capital. For this, parliamen- 
tary pov/er is essential, as, for instance, for the transformation of the 
mining and railway services. But it is not enough. Industrial changes must 
also he made. Management and labor must be coordinated ; the workman 
must claim greater interest in his work than that of a wage earning agent 
in production; the claims of labor in industry — for instance, that unem- 
ployment should be a charge upon profits just as idle machines are— must 
be amplified and made equitable; encouragement must be given to such 
enterprises as the Building Guilds wherever trade conditions allow them to 
operate; the movement of Cooperation must be brought more into the work- 
ing of the economic system; the tolls taken by land and capital must be 
reduced by taxation and spent on public welfare; and, on the political side, 
municipal powers must be greatly extended. These things must be done 
systematically and as parts of a well understood and comprehensive policy 
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not of patchwork but of reconstruction, not of reformism but transfomia- 
tion. Thus we shall go through the transition period. 

Socialism a FulfilmeHt. When economic and material evil is recognized 
and .armies are engaged in fighting it, moral battalions have to be hurried 
up not only to secure the victory, but to settle the peace. The war cry for 
the opening of the fight may relate to the injustice of the sharing, the peace 
idea after victory must be the universality of service. So, if we are to 
create a community of public service as the condition of individual freedom, 
we must begin by looking at things from a new angle. Class interest and 
class .distinction color every one’s thought to-day — ^more to-day than ever. 
The Socialist seeks to infuse education into community and cooperative 
frames of minds, so that people will think of their partners in different 
fields of service, rather than of their subordinates, or their employees 
( whom, erroneously, except on purely personal service like that of a valet, 
they imagine that they employ). Such a change in thought will lead to a 
revolution in social organization right from beginning to end — from class 
relationships to workshop control. It has begun. It may be hampered, it 
cannot be dammed back. The Socialist State is already appearing within the 
Capitalist State. Its creative force is an intelligence which can conceive of 
organized communal service, not as a purposeful exercise of sacrifice and 
moral strenuousness like the discipline of a religious fellowship, but as 
an ordinary grouping of human effort for production, for distribution and 
for culture. The workman in the workshop managed as I have described 
will work better, not because he exercises more strenuously an exacting moral 
consciousness (though I hope in time he will do that), but because in the 
freedom of liis work he is part of a more perfect machine and belongs to 
a system more coherent, more economical, and more responsive to common 
needs than the present. That organization alone can give civilization any 
meaning is true on the one hand, but on the other it is equally true that 
only as civilization detennines the nature of the individual intelligence can 
organization be adapted to civilization’s end. The Socialist conception of a 
working Society combines both views. If there should appear to be any 
Utopian idealism in this, it is only because we use minds stiffened by the 
imperfect exercise of the past to undenstand the changes tliat, manifesting 
themselves already around us, are the beginnings of future conditions. When 
the Socialist is met by the argument that his Society is impracticable, his 
reply should be made on a double line. In the first place he should insist 
that he uses no single motive that is not now in operation, and makes no 
demand on imaginative possibility that cannot be supported by actual ex- 
perience, and he can insist still further that the motives he trusts and the 
assumptions he makes are those which in actual tendencies now are growing 
and not decaying. The construction of Socialism is a development of ten- 
dencies already in operation. Tlie Socialist scheme in Society is not a 
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dream fabric spun from a belief in “the good man” or "the divinity of 
human nature,” but the completion in idea of social patterns whose outlines 
are already appearing in Society. If the Socialist believes in a scheme 
in which “the good man” has an essential part assigned to him, he does so 
simply because he sees the scheme growing up under his very eyes, and 
because he knows that if such evolution is not to be perverted by the 
interests that rule — is not to be strangled as the young and innocent heir 
of a fortune which the guardians covet for themselves — reason and or- 
ganization must protect it, clear encumbrances from its way, and make 
men’s minds hospitable to it. When considering the practicality of Social- 
ism the thought in critical minds should not be, therefore, “Can the nature 
of man bear such a change ?” but, “Is the change in its completeness being 
fore-shadowed and announced by what is happening now?” I believe that 
1 have shown that it is, and that constructive Socialism is not a remaking 
but a fulfilling. This is a reply of the first kind. The reply of the second 
kind is that if a system like that of Socialism is not adopted. Capitalism 
will be found to give no peace and no security, and the failure of communal 
organization will result in continued social discord and moral deterioration. 

When we have visions of a Society organized for its own comfort, so 
consciously felt by the individual that his life is part of it, an interrelation 
of cooperating services devised and kept going by human intelligence, we 
indulge in no Utopian dreams. In such a Society, there may be ignorance, 
there may be poverty, there may be crime, there may be unsocial conduct, 
there may be a mass of unhelpful acquiescing indifference, but they will 
have a different significance from what they now have, for the organiza- 
tion of things will invite the cooperation of minds, and the activities of the 
State in all its forms will draw out the social instincts. To begin with, the 
atmosphere and the bent of education will nourish and direct the child’s 
mind in citizenship. Youth will go out into the world with some notions 
of duty and conduct, and will take its place in an organization of service 
in which it will set its ambitions as naturally as it now sets its ambitions in 
Capitalism, Muscle, head and imagination will cooperate knowing that each 
is necessary, and unimpeded by differences in education and culture in 
making friends with one another. Living conditions will be more equalized 
by the abolition of sordidness at the bottom, and of vulgar wealthiness at 
the top. The middle will expand and all that maltes class distinction will dis- 
appear because it does not belong to nature, but to the circumstances and 
the training of man. Public service is as easy as private service, and far 
more inspiring once the mind is turned in that direction and taught to make 
its assumptions in relation to the changed system. The confusion on tliis 
point to-day arises solely from the fact that what is called “public service” 
is not public service at all. It is only employment under tlie State; it is 
not cooperation with the community; it is done in a capitalistic atmosphere 
of self-interest ; from it, the moral consequences of cooperative effort can- 
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not arise. So long as men working in a society of economic inequality 
and social class are asked to concentrate their minds upon tasks they do 
but stinted work; when in a state of more economic equality both as to 
possession and class, they will give service for their share in the common 
wealth. Even now in many of our municipalities where the employees are 
well treated, and where Labor dominates the Councils, better service is 
given than where the old-fashioned relation between employer and em- 
ployed is maintained, and the experience of the Building Guilds supports 
the same conclusion. Therefore, one is perfectly justified in claiming that 
a Socialist Society, completed by stages, is a society based upon human 
motive and conduct as we now experience it and upon economic and in- 
dustrial change as we see it in process of evolution at this moment True, 
our Socialist plan is conceived by an effort of the intelligence, but of the 
intelligence not searching the clouds but scrutinizing the life movements 
in Society to discover their meaning and direction. What other way of 
safety and wisdom is there? The complaining voice of the sluggard who 
would soon allow his roses to return to briars and his cultivation to run 
to thistles, will not prevent such scrutinizings ; the marshalled opposition 
of mass habit or of class interest will not imprison the mind of men on 
a pilgrimage for justice and reason ; the risks of the unknown will never 
discourage exploration and final settlement. The minority will always be 
there and with the minority is life. However substantially man may build 
the houses where he shelters his body, his mind like a Bedouin will dwell 
only in tents which it strikes with the morning light. All we can strive to 
do is to see to it that we enter upon no journey onward without a rational 
plan and purpose, and without practical intelligence for our guide. The 
Socialist can claim that he has taken that precaution. 

IV. CRITICISMS OF SOCIALISM 

Strong and trenchant criticisms of socialism are hard to secure be- 
cause there are few countries which have yet adopted it, and therefore 
the criticisms must be largely theoretical since the socialist structure still 
remains a blue-print plan. For our first criticism we have selected an 
English writer who has been a very able defender of capitalism. We then 
turn to the analysis of an American economist and close with the attack 
of the radicals themselves. 


One of the strongest points in the case for Capitalism is the doubt that 
all cairdid and unprejudiced inquirers must feel concerning the practical re- 

” Hartley Withers, The Case for Capitalism (E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc.), 
pp. 138-155- 
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suits of adopting any of the proposed alternatives. And on this subject 
doubt is enough. Unless we can be definitely assured that we are going 
to secure improvement it would be madness to upset our whole economic 
system, especially at a time when the whole world is lacerated and im- 
poverished and has to work hard for its economic recovery. If and when 
general prosperity has been secured, we may be justified in trying fancy 
experiments. But there never was a time in which leaps in the dark 
were more untimely. Let us begin with Socialism, now commonly called 
State Socialism to distinguish it from the Guild Socialism which is the 
latest fashion. Some of us can remember the time when Socialists were 
looked upon almost as outcasts by “respectable” folk, partly because some 
of them had a habit of applying the acid of their criticisms to many things 
besides the economic structure of society, such as the marriage laws and 
established forms of ichgion. So stuffy respectability jumped hastily to 
the conclusion that all Socialists were atheists and advocates of free love. 
After passing through this phase Socialism became quite fashionable for 
a time, and then having been laughed at as a discredited back-number by 
the Guildsmen, has come back into the limelight owing to the craving for 
nationalization which is cherished by many of the Labor leaders. 

If we find that the form of society at which Socialists aim is somewhat 
hazy and not worked out in full detail, it would be very unfair therefore to 
criticize Socialism as mere rainbow chasing. They propose to rebuild so- 
ciety, and we cannot expect them to prepare for us a plan of the whole 
building worked out in every detail. The details will obviously have to be 
filled in as the building goes on. All that we can expect from them is a clear 
statement of the main principles which they aim at establishing, and the 
advantages which they expect to be derived from their establishment. 
Luckily one of the clearest thinkers on the Socialist side published just 
before the war a compact handbook showing the aims of Socialism, the 
reasons why in his opinion it ought to be introduced, and the benefits 
which he expected to accrue from it. Mr. Philip Snowden's book on So- 
cialism and Syndicalism, though there is no date upon the title-page, seems 
to have appeared in 1913 or later, since it contains a reference to the 
election of the German Reichstag in 1912, This authority tells us (page 
107) that “so far as it is possible to express the aim of present-day So- 
cialism in a formula, that has been done by Dr. Schaflle in a statement 
which will be accepted by all Socialists as a reasonable definition of their 
aims.” The economic quintessence of the Socialistic program, the real aim 
of the international movement is as follows : To replace the system of 
private capital (i.e., the speculative method of production, regulated on be- 
half of society only by the free competition of private enterprises) by a 
system of collective capital, that is, by a method of production which would 
introduce a unified (social or collective) organization of national labor, on 
the basis of collective or common ownership of the means of production 
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by all the members of the society. This collective method of production 
would remove the present competitive system, by placing under official 
administration such departments of production as can be managed collec- 
tively (socially or cooperatively), as well as the distribution among all of 
the common produce of all, according to the amount and social utility of the 
productive labor of each 1” 

It will be noted that according to Schafifie’s definition, adopted by Mr. 
Snowden, and accejited, according to him, by all Socialists, the common 
produce of all is to be distributed under official administration according to 
the amount and social utility of the productive labor of each. It appears 
from this passage that the wage-earner under Socialism is going to be paid 
according to the amount and social utility, whatever that may mean, 
of the work which he does. This very important item in the Socialist 
programc is also adopted and clearly expressed by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
on pages 122 and 123 of his book on the Socialist Movement. Mr. Mac- 
Donald tells us that it is a mistake to confuse Socialism with Communism. 

“Communism presupposes a common store of wealth which is to be drawn 
upon by the individual consumer not in accordance with services rendered, 
but in response to 'a human right to sustenance.’ It may be in accordance with 
Communist principles to make this right to consume depend upon the duty 
of helping to produce, and to exile from the economic community every one 
who declines to fulfil that duty. Some Communists insist that one of the 
certain results of their system will he the creation of so much moral robust- 
ness that in practice this question will never arise for actual answer. But be 
that as it may, the distributive philosophy of Communism is as I have stated, 
and it contains the difference between tliat system and Socialism. ‘From all 
according to their ability; to each according to his needs’ is a Communist, not 
a Socialist formula. The Socialist would insert ‘services’ for ‘needs.’ They 
both agree about the common stock; they disagree regarding the nature of 
what should be the effective claim of the individual to share in it. Socialists 
think of distribution through the channels of personal income; Communists 
think of distribution through the cliannels of human rights to live. Hence 
Socialism requires some medium of exchange whether it is pounds sterling or 
labor notes; Communism requires no sucli medium of exchange. The dif- 
ference can best be illustrated if we remember the difference between a customer 
going to a grocer and buying sugar, and the child of the family claiming a 
share of that sugar the next morning at the breakfast table. Or the position 
may he stated in this way: Socialism accepts the idea of income, subject to 
two safeguards. It must be adequate to afford a satisfactory standard of life, 
and it must represent services given and not merely a power to exploit the 
labor of others.’’ 

It thus appears that the economic freedom which modern reformers are 
groping after will be under Socialism different only in kind from the 
economic freedom which is nowadays possessed. In this respect a difference 
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in kind may be of the highest possible importance, because we have already 
recognized that complete economic freedom is impossible to anybody in a 
state of nature, since under natural conditions everybody must do more 
or less work in order to live, and is impossible to the great majority under 
society as at present organized. As things are at present, all the workers of 
the world have to work in order to provide something which the consum- 
ing public wants, generally under the management of an employer who 
organizes the particular enterprise in which that work is done, with the ex- 
ception of a few professional men who work directly for their consuming 
customers. The wage-earner works under an employer in a factory, mine 
or railway for the consuming public; the journalist works under a news- 
paper proprietor for a reading public. The variety entertainment artist 
works under a theatrical or music-hall proprietor for the public that is 
trying to amuse itself. The author works under a publishing employer for a 
public which he hopes may be going to read his books. Under Socialism, 
instead of working under a proprietor employer for the consuming public, 
the worker would work under official administrators for the consuming 
public. 

But there would be two great differences. Under official administra- 
tion the consuming public would have to take what it could get, since 
owing to the abolition of competition, it would have no chance of exer- 
cising choice in the matter of goods and services which it would consume ; 
and the worker, instead of working to put profit into the pockets of a 
proprietor employer, would be working to supply the general consumption, 
as organized, directed and controlled by official administrators. 

He would have no more freedom, in fact he would have less, because 
owing to tlie cessation of competition and the concentration of the whole 
organization of industi'y in official hands, he would have no power of 
exercising choice between one employer and another. Nevertheless it is pos- 
sible that the fact that he is working for the general consumer, without 
the intervention of a profit-making capitalist, might give him a feeling of 
satisfaction which would very much more than balance his loss of choice 
between one employer and another ; while at the same time the fact that the 
official administration would, by a democratic organization of society, be to 
a certain extent based upon the wishes and ideals of himself and his fel- 
lows, might enable him to believe that he was really only working for him- 
self, and therefore give him that sense of freedom which is nearly as good 
as its actual possession. 

The Socialistic artisan working in a State boot factory would no longer 
he dissatisfied because the harder he worked the more profit he was going 
to put into the pocket of his employer, without doing any good to him- 
self, unless he were able to secure an increase in wages. He might feel that 
the harder he worked the more boots he would be turning out for the bene- 
fit of the other members of society, and that bis efforts would be com- 
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pensated by similar efforts being- made by all his brethren -who were work- 
ing in other industries for the good of himself and other consumers If 
he had not attained economic freedom, which is impossible for humanity 
until we have arrived at the point when all the needs of li £e can be served 
by automatic machinery, he might have arrived at a state of things in which 
the conditions of his work were so entirely different from what they are 
at present, that he would work hard for the joy of the thing, because he 
knew that he was helping everybody else, and that eveiybody else was 
working hard to help him. If such a state of things could really be brought 
about, it is clear that the gain would be enormous. Instead of restricting 
output so as not to “use up the amount of work that wants doing,” every 
worker would work as hard as he could. He would welcome the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, because it would lighten his task and that 
of everybody else, and it might quite possibly be true that the different 
spirit in which industry would be managed might lead to a very great in- 
crease in output. 

All this looks very nice, but would it be likely to happen? We have 
seen, according to Mr. Snowden, workers would be paid, under Socialism, 
according to the amount and social utility of the productive labor of each. 
This clearly implies a differential scale of -wages, based on piece-work in 
order to gauge the amount, and on the decision of somebody, or some 
committee, concerning the social utility of the labor of each. It may be 
that the strong prejudice against piece-work, now commonly said to be 
cherished by trade unionists, might not survive under Socialism, but tliis 
is by no means certain. The differential scale according to the amount of 
work done, would involve difficulties of measurement and would very 
probably produce jealousy and friction, and the question of social utility 
seems to open up endless possibilities of dispute and differences. If we 
could be sure that, as many Socialists seem to assume, a radical change in 
the nature of all of us would be wrought in the twinkling of an eye because 
we found ourselves members of a Socialist State, those details might not 
lead to disaster. But natura nihil facit per saltunv — ^nature does nothing 
with a jump. For some time to come we should continue to be human be- 
ings — “most remarkable like you” and me — and it is only too probable that 
the jealousy between one Trade Union and another, which is so often a 
cause of industrial strife and discord, might be renewed, under Socialism, 
in the shape of acute differences between the workers on the question of 
the wages paid to themselves and others. With the best goodwill in the 
world of all parties the problem of social utility as between the work of 
a coal-miner, a bootmaker and a platelayer, would be hard to settle ; and 
if instead of a universal smile of goodwill there were the old natural 
desire on the part of each man to do the best for himself, the industrial 
strife of to-day might be reproduced on an extended and much more un- 
comfortable scale. 
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Because under Socialism there would be no mediator in the shape of 
the State or public opinion. The State would be the employer and a party 
in the quarrel, and nearly all the public would be liable at any time to 
be directly interested in similar disputes and so would be unable to ap- 
proach them with the detachment which is so necessary to impartiality. 
Mr. Snowden, following Schafile, does not propose that all private enter- 
prises shall be aiiolished under Socialism, but he does, as will be shown 
later, lay down conditions which seem most likely to abolish it. So that 
whenever there i.s a quarrel between any workers and the State, all the 
other workers, who, with their dependents, will be all the community ex- 
cept the ruling bureaucrats, will feel that it might be their turn next. 

But even if all these difficulties were overcome and the workers worked 
with an enthusiasm and success that profit-making employers have so far 
failed to secure from their efforts, we are still faced by the very serious 
doubt as to the efficiency of official management. Ready work by the rank 
and file is of little or no use if it is ill directed, and if those responsible for 
leadership are not always eager to adopt new methods and to take risks 
by trying experiments which may cost them, or somebody else, dear in 
case of failure. We have to remember that in order to make the world 
what we want great increase in output, as was shown in Chapter I, is neces- 
sary. If every man, woman and child in the country is to have a real chance 
of a real life, it is not enough to do about as well as we did, with a power 
of consumption measured at about q2£ ($210) (pre-war) per head of 
the population, according to the highest estimate. We have to go ahead 
rapidly. Are we as likely to do so under bureaucratic management as under 
private enterprise, with the incentive of profit before it, temiDting and spur- 
ring it to make experiments and take risks ? Are we not much more likely 
to fall into a slough in which movement is much more difficult because 
those who would have to initiate new departures would get little or no re- 
ward if they succeeded, but would be liable to criticism and blame if they 
failed? 

Those who oppose nationalization of industry on this ground, that it 
would be most unlikely to secure the adaptability and enterprise that are 
necessary to progress, are sometimes accused of “attacking govern- 
ment officials,” I hope tliat as far as I am concerned there is no truth in 
this charge. Having had the honor of being, for a short time, a government 
official, I can testify from personal knowledge to the great store of 
ability that is to be found in our government offices — ^this goes without 
saying, seeing that the intellectual flower of our university youths used to 
go year by year into the Civil Service — and also to the devotion with which, 
at least during the war, they overworked themsdves into pulp. In the 
matter of ability and hard work our officials are unsurpassed if not un- 
rivaled. And yet, owing to some fault in the system, even before the 
war, the tiet result of their efforts was the subject of much criticism. 
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And it is putting it mildly to say that the experience of Government man- 
agement and control during the war docs not at all encourage one to ex- 
pect that any Government which it would now he possilde to call into ex- 
istence could deal with the tremendous task of organizing the nation’s 
economic activities with any approach to success. 

This experience must not tempt us to he too certain about future pos- 
sibilities. We may be able to create some day a bureaucracy which shall be 
efficient, intelligent and economical in the best sense of the Avord. It is 
not much more than a century since Adam Smith in comparing the pos- 
sibilities of joint-stock entcri)rise with private activity, decided that joint- 
stock enterprises owing to want of adaptability and cla.sticity could only 
compete with private enterprise in businesses such as banking and transport, 
which could be conducted more or less in accordance with routine. It is 
true that in those deiiartments which Adam Smith marked out as the 
special province of joint-stock companies, joint-stock enterprise has won 
some of its greatest triumphs, but it is also true that it has driven the 
private undertaker out of many other fields of activity in which he has 
expected to be victorious, and that even in such matters as retail shopkeep- 
ing, the joint-stock company is rapidly establishing itself as the dominant 
force. As joint-stock enterprise has grown and improved itself, it is quite 
possible that State enterprise worked by official administration might do 
likewise. But when we have made the fullest allowances for what the 
State might or might not be able to do some day, the fact remains that at 
the present crisis we have no right to gamble on possibilities. As things 
are at present, it seems most probable that it would be economically dis- 
astrous to hand over the whole productive power of society to officials. 
The mere hugeness of the scale on which things would have to be done 
must, until we have bred a race of supermen, lead to cumbersome and tardy 
management. It is said that some of the big industrial amalgamations, 
and also their smaller competitors, are beginning to find that size, after a 
point, brings weakness. 

We are not justified in drawing too decided inferences from what has 
happened during the late war. Government control has unquestionably exas- 
perated, not only the employers and organizers of industry but the great 
majority of the working classes, and the great majority of the consumers, 
but then we must remember that government control has had to under- 
take a task for which we had previously done our best to make it unfit for 
something more than a centuiy, by telling the government to do as little 
as possible in the matter of controllii^ industry. It is true tliat the post of- 
fice, which has many years behind it of experience and practice in con- 
ducting an important enterprise, showed great lack of adaptability during 
the war. It took nearly two years to induce it to bring home to the nation 
the need for putting its money into war bonds by the use of a postmark 
stamp on envelopes, and the manner in which it handled the selling of War 
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Saving Certificates and the various forms of government securities which 
have Ijcen issued through it was a cause of much complaint. But here 
again we must remember that owing to the claims of the recruiting sergeant 
and the conscription officer, the post office lost many of its best workers 
at a time when the work thrown upon it was greatly increased. 

Mure serious in its immediate practical effect was the competition 
between one government office and another tor the goods and services 
which they required. Attention was called in the fourth year of the war 
to this fomi of extravagance in a Report of the National Expenditure 
Committee. It does seem astonishing that government offices should not 
by that time have evohed some better system than going into the market 
against one another, raising the cost of their administration and impairing 
their efficiency. Unfortunately this fault was probably only a symptom of 
inter-departmental jealousy, the extent of which is almost incredible to 
those who have not been brought face to face with it, and caused some 
cynics to maintain that during the war the departments were much more 
eager to win victories over one another than to defeat the Germans. If 
these things could happen at a time when the nation’s existence was in 
jeopardy, anything like good team work between the departments for the 
furtherance of industry in normal times seems to be a very remote aspira- 
tion. 

2 . From the Standpoint op an Economist®* 

The developments during the last decade in both capitalistic America 
and in bolshevistic Russia should compel a modification of socialistic 
theory and practice and lead to a consideration of other problems which 
have hitherto been slighted. If one may speak of the lessons which these 
crowded ten years should have taught, I would list the following as the 
most important, although not necessarily in the order named. 

1. That Marx •ms wrong in predicting an inevitable breakdo'wn of 
capitalism from purely economic causes. The Marxian prediction of the 
cataclysm which was inevitably to result from the industrial reserve army, 
the increasing misery of the workers and increasingly catastrophic crises, 
was based primarily upon the labor theory of value and the tacit assump- 
tion that the quantity of variable capital (the amount expended in wages) 
would not increase as rapidly as the working population. As a matter of 
fact, however, the physical productivity per worker in American manufac- 
turing has increased by about 40 per cent since 1919 and the real wages 
of the employed workers have gone up by no less than 28 per cent 
since 1914. Interestingly enough, Canada and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have enjoyed almost parallel increases. In countries which were 
not subject to the many strains of the World War, capitalism has, there- 
fore, shown itself alert in improving the processes of production. Be- 

** Reprinted from a chapter by Path Douglas in The Sociallent of Our Times 
(Vanguard Press, ipag), pp. 39-57. 
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cause of the competition of the employers for laborers this has also re- 
sulted in a very large increase in the real standard of living of the wage- 
earners. The lot of the workers is, therefore, on the whole, getting better 
under capitalism rather than worse. 

It may, however, be objected that, while the real wages of the workers 
have risen, these have not increased as fast as their productivity and that 
consequently the relative share which the workers receive of the product 
has decreasd. It is undeniable that real earnings in manufacturing have 
not increased as rapidly as has per capita physical productivity. But what 
the worker in such a line of industry is really paid from is not physical 
product but rather value product. If the output in the iron and steel indus- 
try were to double, while the price of iron and steel remained the same 
with all other prices doubling, then the exchange value of a unit of iron 
and steel would only be half of what it was previously and, despite the 
doubled physical output, the funds with which to pay wages, interest 
and profits would be no larger than before. 

The relative ability of industry over a period of years to pay wages 
is determined, therefore, not only by the output of physical commodities but 
by the exchange ratio of its products as compared with all others includ- 
ing agriculture. When allowance is made for this, it is found that, since 
1899, real wages in manufacturing have increased as rapidly as has the 
value product per worker, namely by approximately 25 per cent. It 
is true, however, that, since 1921, the value product per worker has in- 
creased more rapidly than real earnings and wages have tended to form 
a smaller percentage of the total value product of manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

The capitalistic system has, therefore, done a great deal during the 
last decade to improve the material conditions of the American workers 
and shows great productive vitality. Socialistic arguments based upon the 
theory of increasing misery are consequently in direct opposition to the 
facts and will make no appeal to the workers. Nor can the socialists hope 
to make many converts by an attempted demonstration of the inevitability 
of the cataclysmic downfall of capitalism. The whole structure of capital- 
ism is so solid in the United States that the workers can properly take 
little stock in the prophecies of an apocalypse which will sweep it away. 
If socialism is to be effective, therefore, it must hold out a confident 
promise of a still better and more orderly economic life than that which 
the workers now enjoy. Moreover, since the mass of mankind will never 
desert on the wholesale one economic system which is working fairly well 
in order to adopt an entirely different one, it will be necessary for social- 
ism to prove its way by making a success of a series of specific experi- 
ments, Barring foreign wars, its progress will, therefore, necessarily be 
slow. It will grow just to the extent to which in problems of hard matters 
of fact, it can demonstrate its superiority. 
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Many socialists may feel that this abandonment of the hope of an 
economic apocalypse is as great an injury to their dignity as that which 
the Fundamentalists suffer in the denial of the Second Coming. But this 
should not be so. If the destiny of American socialism is not to be so 
heroic as it once was dreamed, it is nevertheless better adapted to the 
actual abilities of the socialists. The opportunity is theirs to initiate new 
principles and institutions within the old order and to make them successes. 
They cannot rest on destiny : they must trust to themselves. 

2. A characteristic of American industrial progress is that the supply 
of fixed capital has increased at a faster rate than the population. From 
computations which I have made, the former has grown at the rate of 
seven per cent per year compounded, while that of labor has increased by 
slightly less than 2 per cent. This means that progressively more capi- 
tal is being mixed with each unit of labor and that the latter is becoming 
more scarce in relation to the former. This naturally tends to put labor 
in a somewhat better position, and at least in part accounts for the increase 
in production and the improvement in the status of the worker. 

3. The unemployment which has accompanied the great increase in 
physical production has demonstrated the necessity for socialists to con- 
sider the problem of stabilising the price level through controlling the 
supply of money and credit. If the supply of money and credit does not 
increase at as rapid a rate as production, then the inevitable result will 
be a fall in the price level. Enterprises which have bought raw materials 
and labor at one price level, will therefore be forced to sell them when 
made up into finished commodities at another and a lower price level. This 
shrinkage in prices might abolish profits and under private ownership gen- 
erally leads to a curtailment of production lest a similar result should 
follow in the future. Even a socialistic economy might find its profits 
disappearing in this fashion and to protect itself would always have to issue 
sufficient money and credit to balance the increase in productivity and keep 
the price level constant. 

4. The force which above all others may destroy capitalism is not the 
blind movement of economic factors, but war. Since the capitalistic classes 
are generally in political control of all the industrialized countries, then 
it follows that in the event of an unsuccessful war, they will generally be 
held responsible by the mass of the people. When the military power of 
the state is badly shattered by defeat, a popular revolt participated in by 
large groups of soldiers will tend to oust the former group from power. 
Eqttalitarlan standards will have been fostered by the sufferings of both 
the military and civilian populations and these ideas will be applied to 
the economic as well as to the political world. Russia is here, of course, 
the great example while Germany is a partial one. While the revolution 
in the latter country did not succeed in establishing socialism, it did suc- 

^Assiunmg the rate of turnover of money and bank credit to be constant. 
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ceed in abolishing political feudalism. Few can doubt that if the countries 
of Western Europe were to engage in another great war, the almost in- 
evitable result would be mass revolts in the defeated countries and the 
replacement of capitalism by socialism. 

5. Economic evolution is not, as Karl Marx reasoned, a blind force 
•working tOTVard its oum inevitable goal but a vis a tergo luhich is capable 
of being directed to “widely varying goals. Under the influence of Marx, 
Socialists came to regard the future as inevitable. History was ground out 
from the machine of time with perfect inerrancy. The past and present 
formed the inexorable elements from which the future was woven. Man’s 
will or intelligence could not alter or control the stream of events to the 
slightest degree. Life ran down its mechanical grooves and all that the 
human spirit could do was to recognize the direction of the movement and 
to board the train of change. 

This doctrine of predestination, like that of Calvin, might logically be 
supposed to numb the energies of man and to lead to an oriental fatalism. 
But by a curious twist of human nature, it, like Calvinism, imbued its 
followers with a firm confidence that their lives and beliefs were in har- 
mony with the very structure of the universe. This removed the inner 
doubts and uncertainties which perplex and disturb all those who regard 
the world as essentially planless and vagrant, and it gave a firmness of 
character and belief to the early Socialists which enabled them to stand up 
under hardship and persecution and to build a mighty movement. But if 
this philosophy created both extraordinarily capable propagandists and 
devoted saints, it also induced a lack of intellectual vivacity and an un- 
willingness to make any plans for the coming society. Marx himself 
scornfully declared that he was not writing recipes for the cookshops of 
the future, and his followers in general absolved themselves from thinking 
through any plans upon which the new society was to be based, on the 
ground that the revolution when it came would inevitably reveal what 
should be done and would dictate the courses to be followed. 

This completely mechanistic philosophy of cliange was being under- 
mined prior to the war by the political engineers of the Social Democratic 
parties who found it necessary to work with at least some immediate 
policies in order to conduct their electoral campaigns and to steer their 
course of action in the le^slative bodies in which they were represented. 
The war and its attendant revolutions in Russia and Germany, however, 
administered the final coup de grace to this theory. When the bolshevists 
assumed power in November, 19x7, there were few even of their number 
who either believed that they could retain control for any period or that 
they could succeed in establishing Socialism on any large scale. Despite the 
fact that the comparatively few Russian factories were extremely large in 
size, the industrially undeveloped nature of tlie country, and the vast 
numerical predominance of the peasants over the city workers seemed 
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to render a successful Socialist revolution an impossibility. Kerensky, and 
tlie mensheviks had felt this so keenly that they had refused to put so- 
cialism into effect and had aimed instead at a democratic capitalism tem- 
pered by social reform. Though the bolshevists insisted that the effort to 
socialize must be made, they nevertheless expected ultimate failure. Lenin’s 
goal at first was merely to stay in power longer than the Commune of 
1871 and thus give the proletariat in the future a new mark at which to 
aim. And yet, despite internal war and the military intervention of the 
chief capitalistic nations of the world, after eleven years their organization 
is still supreme and gives every promise of continuing to be dominant for 
many years to come. 

Nor have the bolshevists continued in power at the price of giving 
up their principles. Some compromises, to be sure, they have been com- 
pelled to make, but they have not only nationalized manufacturing and 
socialized trade, but they have put control into the hands of the class- 
conscious workers and have kept it there. 

How then has this unexpected result come to pass ? Sheer chance has 
played some part but the main feature has been the resolute planning and 
discipline of the bolshevists themselves. Almost alone among the pre-war 
Russian revolutionaries, the interminable discussions on method had borne 
their fruit. They were ready with a plan and it is significant that Lenin, 
when fleeing for his life in the summer of 1917, should, in the refuge of 
his Finnish haymow, have written out his projected course of action in his 
brochure. The State and Revolution. What saved the bolshevists was the 
fact that they knew their own minds and had the determination to carry 
their policies into effect. Lenin conceived of the State as not merely the 
passive reflection of the dominant economic classes but as the embodiment 
of force and violence. He believed that if the proletariat could once seize 
the State they could turn this apparatus of violence in their favor and that, 
by cowing the bourgeoisie and educating the young, they might create a 
new economic system. Despite Lenin’s continuous assertion that he was 
merely carrying out the literal precepts of Marx, he was instead substi- 
tuting the idea of a creative for that of a passive revolution.®* 

It was not inevitable that the Communist program should win. Any 
one of half a dozen programs could have been adopted had their pro- 
ponents possessed the courage to grant peace to the soldiers, ratify the 
seizure of the land by the peasant and resolutely assume power. The 
distress caused by the war and Uie agrarian and urban discontent furnished, 
in other words, the driving force for change of some kind but these mighty 
powers were susceptible of being guided to very divergent goals. 

The German revolution is an instance, on the contrary, of where all 
the circumstances were ripe for the introduction of Socialism but where 

*Max Eastman has seen this clearly in his Marx, Lenin, and the Science of 
Revoluficn, 
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the official leaders of the movement were too timid and confused to realize 
any of the ideals to which they had formerly pledged their devotion. In 
late 1918 and in 1919 tl’c material was at hand for the overthrow of 
capitalism in Germany, tiere was a defeated nation, lietrayed and deserted 
by its stupid and cowardly rulers, with a population desperate from suffer- 
ing and through which the fires of revolt spread as through timber in the 
last days of October. Here was also a large, well-disciplined, and osten- 
sibly intelligent working class and revolutionary movement. If Lenin and 
his followers had succeeded in evolving Socialism out of the chaos in 
Russia, how much more chance was there apparently in Germany? Yet it 
was the Germans who failed. 

They failed in part because their former belief in the very inevitability 
of Socialism had led them to shirk any detailed planning. Their great 
opportunity consequently found them intellectually unprepared. Added to 
this was the fact that their own natural timidity and their fear of com- 
munism actually made them distrustful of any attempt at thoroughgoing 
socialization. In the liands of such men the coming of Socialism not only 
was not inevitable, but it was instead inevitable that it should fail. It is 
dangerous, therefore, for Socialists to rely on a fancied inevitability. If 
Socialism is to be realized. Socialists must do detailed planning and must 
show daring as well’as judgment in initiaiting their experiments. 

6. The Ritssian practice of creating State corporations or trusts is an 
invaluable administrative device which lessens many of the difficulties 
which wmdd otherwise attend nationalisation. 

The fear of creating a powerful and cumbersome bureaucracy domi- 
nated by politicians rather than technicians prevents many from support- 
ing nationalization. As is well known, Russia has created some 500 state 
trusts of varying sizes which actually carry on the work of manufactm*- 
ing and mining. The governing boards of these trusts are appointed by 
the Supreme Council of National Economy and the boards in turn ap- 
point the managers of the specific plants. The general policies as regards 
prices, fixed capital, etc., are determined by the Supreme Council. The 
trusts, however, purcliase the raw materials, borrow from banks, fix 
wages in conjunction with the trade unions, carry on production and 
sell the product. They are held up to the money test of making profits and 
if they fail they are subject to examination by the Supreme Council, 
Considerations of public policy may cause the Supreme Council to fix 
the price of the product in some cases at so low a figure as to make profits 
impossible. But equal pressure ■will still be exerted to keep costs down. 
Minimum quotas of production and maximum unit costs are in turn fixed 
by the trusts for die separate factories and the nrauagers are held strictly 
responsible for results. Managers who greatly reduce unit costs and make 
a success of their work are promoted to more responsible positions, al- 
though not necessarily to a higher salary. It has been possible in this way 
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to infuse the managerial staff w'th a real zeal for efficiency and to avoid 
the ever-present danger of their contenting themselves with the consola- 
tion that even if they fail to show a profit the Government, from its plenti- 
ful purse, can foot the bills. Administration is, moreover, decentralized 
into manageable units and a closer degree of supervision and responsi- 
bility achieved. 

If and when the power and the coal indu.stries of this country are 
nationalized, similar administrative devices would greatly improve the 
efficiency of jiroduction Our government indeed discovered this during 
the war when it created such government corporations as the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, the Railway Administration, the Grain Corporation, etc. 
The governing hoards of these new State corporations should be made up 
not only of representatives of the Government but also of the technicians, 
workers and consumers. 

7. The zvage system under Socialism should provide for moderate dif- 
ferences in zvages as betzmeen important differences in skill and arduous- 
ness and piece-rates should be introduced as zvidely as possible. 

One of the reasons for the rapid recovery of Russian industry after 
the collapse of military Communism was the replacement of the previous 
virtually uniform wage by a wage rate with seventeen categories. In this 
new wage "net” the highest category received eight times the wage of 
the lowest. Workers are thus given a material inducement both to raise 
themselves to a higher category and to prevent their falling to a lower. 
Payment by results was also entliusiastically adopted and two-thirds of 
the workers in manufacturing and three-quarters of those in the build- 
ing trades are now paid by piece-rates. These are set for each establish- 
ment by the union shop committee and the management who agree on a 
"norm" of output for each operation which is usually slightly higher 
than tire average output. This is then used as the denominator with which 
to divide the established hourly rate. The resulting piece-rate gives an in- 
centive to output which has helped to raise Russian productivity above its 
pre-war level. 

Many idealists will undoubtedly object to this apparent concession to 
the acquisitive spirit and will urge that, since men should work for the 
general good, they should be paid equally. But while most men can rise 
to heights of great devotion at moments in their lives and while a few 
may even maintain this attitude throughout, it seems probable that the 
great mass of mankind cannot permanently give of its best if denied the 
hope of economic reward. Socialism will strengthen the altruistic and 
creative impulses in man, but architects of the new society should beware 
of overestimating the strength of the human material out of which it 
must be built and, like good structural engineers, should not expose it to 
stresses and strains which it cannot withstand. Ultimately equality of pay- 
ment may perhaps be achieved but until the success of the new regime is 
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asiiircd, those whose output is greater should be given higher daily earn- 
ings. 

8 . The price system can largely be used to determine mhal shall be 
produced. 7 his should be tempered, homever, by considerations of social 
policy. What makes market demand so largely unreliable at present as 
a measure of social necessity is the great inequality of incomes. Even the 
most trifling desires of the millionaire are, therefore, backed up by more 
purchasing power than the urgent human needs of the manual worker. 
Business is, therefore, stimulated to produce luxuries for the wealthy 
before the necessities of the poor have been satisfied. We thus have the 
cruel spectacle of an economic system which turns its energies toward 
Park Avenue and its host of lesser counterparts at the very time when 
multitudes of children still lack milk and adequate clothing and shelter. 

Under socialism these inequalities of income would largely be abol- 
ished. The minimum would be raised and the maximum so drastically re- 
duced that it probably would not lie more than eight or ten times the 
former instead of as to-day a hundred or a thousand times more. This 
leveling of incomes would tend to make the monetary demand as between 
individuals measure much more nearly equal units of desire. The relative 
amounts which people would pay for different commodities might then be 
accepted as fairly close approximations to the relative intensities of their 
desires. 

The economic general staff will, therefore, be provided with a 
barometer in the form, of the relative prices which consumers will pay for 
commodities. These will furnish a guide as to what commodities are most 
desired. Consumers’ goods should in the main be furnished to the public 
according to these relative intensities of desire rather than according to 
the ideas of the general staff as to what is best for people to consume. 
A much greater degree of freedom would thus be given to the people 
than if some form of rationing were practiced and the danger of bureau- 
cracy would be still further reduced. 

But since production is carried on in anticipation of demand, it would 
be necessary to have the economic general staff which has been referred 
to, fix quotas for each industry and tentatively apportion raw materials 
and labor to the various uses. Russia, as is well known, has created such 
agencies in its Supreme Council of National Economy and the Gosplan 
(State Planning Commission). Judging from the experience of Russia, 
one important and hitherto somewhat unforeseen problem is likely to 
develop. If the economic general staff merely fixes prices to the whole- 
sale or retail agencies and permits the latter to charge what they will, 
then in those cases where the quantity of consumers’ goods produced is less 
than what would be demanded at the normal price which the consumers 
would pay under such conditions, a bidding up of price on the part of 

” See pp. 321-343. 
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the consumers wili take place which will apportion the goods among those 
who desire them most but which, because of the higher prices paid, will 
net large profits to the distributing agencies. This in itself points to the 
necessity of having the major portion of distribution in the hands of so- 
cialized (although not necessarily governmentalized) agencies which may 
catch at least the major portion of these surpluses for the common benefit 
and not permit them to accrue in full to private traders. 

If, however, prices are fixed to the consumers as well, then, on these 
commodities for which the quantity demanded at those prices has been 
underestimated, the price system will not of itself adjust the quantity de- 
manded to tliat supply. Tliis will necessitate the use of some form of ra- 
tioning of the goods to the consumer and of limiting the quantity which 
any one person can buy. If a shortage still exists, the goods may be sold 
subject to such limitation, on the basis of first come, first served. If the 
disparity between the quantities supplied and demanded at the given 
prices is appreciable, then queues of prospective purchasers will inevitably 
form in front of such stores as they now do for theatrical performances 
when more people want to attend than can be seated. Since some persons 
will be willing to pay more than the fixed price in order to save time in the 
queue and to be certain of their purchases, private traders will bootleg 
goods from the Socialistic price system and sell tliera at’appreciably higher 
sums. Individual purchasers of the goods under the Socialistic price struc- 
ture will also be tempted to resell to private traders at higher figures and 
many will in fact do so. As long as this discrepancy between the quantities 
supplied and demanded under socialism at given prices continues, then a 
capitalistic price system can be expected to develop for the same commodi- 
ties alongside the socialistic system. 

Precisely such developments have occurred in Russia and will inevitably 
occur elsewhere in similar circumstances. The remedy for such a situation 
lies, of course, in so increasing the production of these goods as to make 
the quantities supplied and demanded roughly equate at the prices fixed. 
But precise approximations will be virtually impossible to effect and some 
speculative profits will necessarily accrue, even under a planned economy, 
to private traders. 

Iii those cases where the general staff has over-estimated the quantity 
which will be demanded at a given price, the expense of the unsold stock 
will have to be borne either by the distributive or the manufacturing 
agencies or by both. It will generally be better to lower the prices of these 
articles in order to clear the shelves of them and to take a loss rather 
than have the goods unused with a probable greater total loss. But if the 
prices are slashed in order to dispose of these articles, it will also be 
necessary to compensate for these losses by permitting some increase in 
the prices of those goods for which there is a shortage. These considera- 
tions pointy therefore, to the ultimate inadvisability of "freezing” the prices 
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to the consumers and, instead, of allowing the various intensities of desire 
as expressed in terms of money offers to fix the retail prices. Relative 
profit margins will, therefore, decermine what lines of consumers’ goods 
arc most in need of expansion. 

In many instances, however, it nay be socially advisable to sell some 
goods at cost or even less and to build up some industries which, at least 
in the beginning, are not economically self-supporting. This may be espe- 
cially true of beneficial services for which the public docs not immediately 
develop a strong desire. Music, the theater, the opera and ballet, and medi- 
cine, are obvious examples which come to our minds. In some cases these 
services might be made completely free but in general the payment of a 
small fee would be desirable in order to prevent the consumer from ac- 
cepting them as a matter of course and in order to arouse his personal 
interest. 

A Socialist commonwealth in the midst of a world dominated by pri- 
vate enterprise may well desire to be industrially self-sufficient so that it 
may defend itself in the event that the other nations make war upon it. 
It may, therefore, properly produce some commodities at a higher cost 
than they could be manufactured by foreign firms but this excess should 
be known and treated as an outright subsidy. Infant industries may also 
be helped over the transitional period but here again the costs should 
be recognized and faced. 

9. A liberal provision should be made for the annual investment of 
large sums of fixed capital and this should be drawn from the profils of 
industry, f rom personal savings and in some cases from Slate taxes. 

SociaUsra can only ultimately supplant capitalism if it gives a better 
life to the vast majority of the people. Since economic goods furnish the 
material basis for the good life and are indeed regarded by many as be- 
ing s3monymous with it, the Socialist society must turn out at least as great 
and, if possible, an even greater volume of goods than the capitalistic. 
To do this, it must constantly add to its supply of machinery and equip- 
ment and must be ever ready to introduce new and improved devices. 
The annual rate of growth of fixed capital in Western Europe has been 
estimated by Gustav Cassel at 3 per cent, while from stitdies which I 
have made for the United States, the growth here has been as stated at 
the rate of approximately 7 per cent. The Socialistic system must, at 
least in the beginning, save as much. In order to build up new and back- 
ward industries and to provide for those which produce capital goods, 
some pooling of the profits of tire various trusts is necessary. In Russia 
approximately half of the profits of each trust are pooled in a general 
fund which has largely been used to build up the “heavy” industries of 
coal, iron, steel, and machine manufacture. The remaining half is retained 
by the industry for its own uses and one-fifth of this, or 10 per cent of 
the total, is used for welfare purposes. Because of the great shortage of 
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housing, these latter sums have been almost entirely used or this pur- 
pose. 

It is thus possible to prevent tliat over-investment of capital in a given 
line of business which so frequently results under capitalistic economy 
from the ploughing back of profits and instead to distribute the profits 
over the field of industry as a whole. 

Such provisions as these will largely solve the problem of saving under 
socialism if prices arc set at such figures as to enable these savings to be 
made. It may also at times be advisable for the industries to float bond 
issues to be taken up by public subscription. These can and should bear 
interest, liut any tendency to create a permanent leisured class from such 
issues will be defeated by the fact that the profits will primarily be in the 
hands of the socialized agencies rather than of individuals, while pro- 
gressive income and inheritance taxes can prevent private fortunes from 
multiplying or even continuing. 

lo. It is highly necessary to create powerful voluntary organisation^ 
within the Socialist State which will protect workers, consumers and 
farmers, from potential bureaucracy, which will represent the economic 
interests of these groups and which will also perform some affirmative eco- 
nomic functions. 

During the period of military Communism in Russia, the trade unions 
and the cooperatives were nationalized. Membership in them was com- 
pulsory and they were merely organs of the State. It was one of the merits 
of the new economic policy that, despite the protests of Trotsky, they 
were placed upon a voluntaiy basis and given the power of representing 
their members. The trade unions are thus able to bargain collectively with 
the Gosplan and the Supreme Economic Council in fixing the average wage 
increase and themselves to apportion how this total increase is to be dis- 
tributed between the different industries and classes of labor. They also 
fix, in agreement with the factory management, the norm of production 
to be used for piece-rate workers and act as a body of appeal on cases 
of wage classification, discipline, discharge, etc. They thus protect the 
individual against the possible t3n^ny of the management and, in return, 
assist in stimulating their members to help increase production. 

The consumers’ cooperatives, which by now handle nearly half the re- 
tail trade of the country, have taken a great load off the shoulders of the 
state in managing the major problems of distribution. A wider participa- 
tion by the consimiers in economic problems is thus secured and a live 
interest kindled. The farmers’ cooperatives have also been of assistance 
in grinding wheat and in marketing some of the crops while the asso- 
ciations of Kustarni, or handicraftsmen, have also facilitated the sale of 
these hand-made products. 

There are now few in Russia who would wish to make these agen- 
des rigid national organs, as Trotsky advocated in 1921 and 1922, and 
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instead the idea of voluntary socialized organizations within the State has 
steadily increased in stiength. 

II. 'Ihc creation both of numerous state trusts and of such voluntary 
organisations creates, however, the possibility of a conflict of policies. 

Thus the trade unionists may naturelly desire to absorb most of the 
profits by increasing wages while the trusts may well wish to retain them 
in order to increase their capital equipment. The cooperatives will want 
low prices at the factory in order that the max gin to their members may 
be as large as possible. The trusts, on the other hand, will want to have 
prices at the factory form as large a percentage as possible of the final 
prices to the consumer. If the trade unions and cooperatives were out- 
side State control, such conflicts of interest might well lead to deadlocks, 
to strikes, and to a serious impairment of production. Within the system 
of state trusts itself, we would, moreover, find the prosperous groups 
reluctant to give up a large slice of their profits to industry as a whole 
and fi'equently attempting, as in Russia, to conceal such profits by plough- 
ing them back in the foi-m of fresh capital investments but so disguised as 
nominally to appear to be allowances for depreciation. 

Socialists have in the past attempted to biush aside such difficulties 
with the assertion that under Socialism men will have such a passion for 
the success of the venture as a whole that they will not push their own 
narrow interests. Such regard for the general well-being is of course not 
only desii'able but highly essential, but if there is not a unifying organiza- 
tion, the greater intensity of local as compared with general interests will 
lead almost inevitably to a gi-eat deal of waste and friction. Some of this 
conflict is probably inevitable as long as we retain the ideal of voluntary 
association and must be accepted as part of the price of freedom. Much 
of it could, however, be removed by the oi'ganization of the most active 
members of the new society into a fellowship, or party, which would work 
out within itself a common policy. These policies would then be accepted 
by the members who, as members both of the State and of the voluntary 
agencies, would work for their adoption. This is indeed at present one 
of the chief ftmetions of the Communist Party in Russia. Once the de- 
cisions of that party are made, they are not only carried into the state 
organs but also into the unions and cooperatives. Were it not for this 
program, which is coherent at any one moment of time, it is quite pos- 
sible that the divisive influence of industrial and group interest might break 
down the solidarity of the Socialist Society. The party, however, furnishes 
the unifying influence which is needed to biing the various institutions 
into rough harmony with each other. It has been this desire to secure 
economic unity as well as the fear of bourgeois control which has led 
the Communists to continue their period of dictatorship. Just as the Ameri- 
can business man will not tolerate from any other group opposition to his 
business policies, so the Communists will not brook the eistence of any 
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other groups with conflicting ]jhilosophies from theirs lest the delicately 
mtei locked mechanism of a controlled economy should thereby be thrown 
out of gear. 

One of the great tasks for a Socialistic Society to accomplish will be 
to guarantee full fieedom of opinion, discussion and agitation and yet 
bind together into a fraternal unity economic and social institutions. 
There is thus a need for the vigorous, devoted, and self-critical associa- 
tion of the leaders in the new society into a cohesive party or fellowship. 
This was not foreseen by the earlier Socialist theoreticians but has been 
abundantly demonstrated by the Russian revolution. 

12. The members of ihis fellowship or dominant party must resolutely 
refuse to incept any special economic privileges and must live a simple, 
iion-luxiinous life upon an appreciably lower scale than that enjoyed by 
men of equal abdtty who are not members of the party. 

One of the reasons why the Communists have been able to retain con- 
trol in Russia is because the workers and peasants have become convinced, 
from observation, that the vast majority of Communists are not trying to 
obtain a soft life for themselves. No communist, however high his sta- 
tion, can receive more than $113 a month and in most cases the limit 
is $too or even less. A skilled technician can, therefore, receive more if 
he does not become a Communist than if he does. Communists are in addi- 
tion liable for special assessments, for a heavy program of organizational 
work, and can be sent anywhere at the will of the party. Much as they 
would writhe under such an appellation, they arc thus in a sense economic 
Franciscans. This gives a moral prestige to them and to their faith which 
would be totally lacking if they had feathered their own nests. 

The leaders of the Socialist movement cannot expect to ride into so- 
cialism in luxurious motor’s. They cannot even live on what would now 
be a middle class income. Parlor socialists and trade union officials, for 
example, must expect, and if they are sincere, should welcome, a very 
large diminution of income. They can only obtain the loyal support and 
confidence of the workers if they live as the workers and experience in 
their lives as consumers and citizens the same difficulties which the great 
mass of mankind must suffer. 

We come, therefore, to a conclusion very similar to that of Plato. 
The men who are to be the spearheads for the new society must divest 
themselves of economic privilege and govern for the good of society. In 
the midst of an externally socialized society, they are to be the saints 
as well as the men of action who with their lives will demonstrate the 
reality of this ideal and will stimulate the great mass of men to a fuller 
appreciation of what the common good involves. 

13. Agriciclture must for a long time be carried on by individual enter- 
prise^ although this may be tetnpered and sweetened by the development 

cooperative institutions. 
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The attempts to socialise agriculture through gigantic State farms 
failed m Russia and theie is every prospect that they will fail wherever 
they are tried. Supervision is much more difficult on a large farm than in 
a large factory. This means that the most efficient productive unit is much 
smaller in agriculture than in industry. Since the ratio of wage-earners 
to entrepreneurs will, therefore, be much less in the country than in the 
city, it follows that the incentive of individual enterprise, namely, reaping 
what one sows, will be correspondingly greater. It is only because such 
incentives have broken down in modern industry that it may be possible 
to replace capitalism there by socialism without injury to production. As 
long as the old incentives continue strong in agricultuie, men will prefer 
to operate their farms privately. 

Even where large estates have previously prevailed as in Mexico, 
Plungary and Eastern Euroiic, the landless peasants have always sought 
salvation not by trying to nationalize the land and become State employees, 
but by attempting to break the latifundia up into small holdings in order 
to enable each peasant to obtain his “five acres and a cow.” While the city 
proletariat has turned to Socialism, the agricultural proletariat has, on 
the contrary, turned to a wider distribution of private property. This fol- 
lows from the fact that it is very easy to subdivide an estate so that each 
family may have its few acres upon which it can stand independently. 
A factory is, however, an organic unit like Solomon’s child, which it is 
impossible to divide into individual parts. If the workers there are to 
attain freedom and independence, it must be through the socialization of 
industry and not from a reestablishment of the ownership of each ma- 
chine by the individual worker who directs it. 

A realization of these fundamental differences should reconcile urban 
socialists to the fact that agriculture and rural life in general must for 
long years to come be conducted on the basis of private property and in- 
dividual enterprise. But this individualism need not be as fiercely preda- 
tory and wastefully competitive as has been the case with individualistic 
capitalism in our industrial system. Denmark has here pointed the way. 
While the farmers carry on their actual productive work on the farm as 
individuals, they combine together to run dairies and slaughter-houses 
and to market cooperatively their butter, their bacon and their eggs. 
Credit is furnished by cooperative banks, and education and cultural life 
stimulated by the folk high schools. The result is a socialized society 
which understands the economic problems with which it deals and which 
has acquired the qualities of mind and spirit which are needed if men 
and women are to work together effectively. 

The rural life of the future will, in all probability, be built along such 
lines as these rather than in making the countryside merely the replica of 
the city. Despite the differmg forms which the organization of economic 
life will take in country and in city, if the members of each grou 
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truly cultuveci, the inevitable conflicts of interest can be peacefully and 
even harmoniously resolved. 

14. I have reserved for the last the most important question of all; 
namely, that which in the past decade has split the Socialistic movement of 
the world into the two camps of Communists and Social Democrats. This is 
whether sotialism can be obtained by the process of political democracy or 
iK.'hclher the hold of the capitalist class is so strong that, even though social- 
ism is preferable, it loill be impossible to get it adopted by the State through 
peaceful means The control over industry and over at least 70 per cent 
of the surplus income above the minimum of comfort level is held at 
present by less than 2 per cent of the population. Harrington in his 
Oceana long ago pointed out that he who was the bread-giver was the law- 
maker and that if a man feeds a people they are his serfs. The control 
of surplus income gives to the capitalists tremendous power over the 
sources of information and education. The press is owned by them. The 
schools, the colleges and the churches are all too responsive to the preju- 
dices and economic interests of those who hold control over the purse- 
strings and in their economic and social teaching they are predominantly 
agencies of propaganda for the present dominant class. This is not so 
much the result of a deliberate abandonment of their true function as 
institutions of truth-seeking as passive adaptations to the secular ideas of 
property and power which dominate middle-class society. It is thus ex- 
tremely difficult to have proposals for social reconstruction considered on 
their merits. The very people who might be expected to profit from them 
approach the issues instead with a hardened and prejudiced mind-set 
which has been inculcated and fostered by the very institutions which are 
supposed to develop open-mindedness and human sympathy. They are the 
prey of artificial propaganda which is pumped out by agencies of misin- 
formation. 

If here and there individuals come honestly to the conclusion that 
changes in the social order should be made, then immediately the flood- 
gates of economic and social pressure are turned loose upon them. They 
are likely to be discharged from their jobs and frequently are black- 
listed. They are held up to social scorn and obloquy as malefactors and 
enemies of society. The result is that the discussion of experiments in in- 
dustry and in politics does not take place in that rarified atmosphere of 
open-minded deliberation which breathes through the pages of Jolm 
Stuart Mill, and which he all too often implicitly assumed as the medium 
in which democracy would work. Instead passion, prejudice, and the 
heavy hand of economic coercion are all marshaled against those who try 
to convince men that their interests should lead them to socialize industry. 

Socialism might, therefore, be superior to Capitalism and yet still fail 
to prevail. The assumptoin that the truth always conquers is one of those 
fictions which lovers of democracy have repeated so often that they have 
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been convinced of its validity, despite the fact that the experience of all 
history abundantly demonstrates it cither to be false, or, if tiue, true fre- 
quently only in terms of an almost cosmic sweep of time. Those who suf- 
fer under economic injustice and the ardent lovers of a new society are 
not willing to wait until eternity changes its aspect. Resenting the tactics 
of the opposition, many of them will be tempted to pit physical force 
against the economic forces of the owners of Capitalism and to try to take 
their kingdom of heaven by storm. The Communists, of course, not only 
point out that a revolt is inevitable but urge it as desirable. 

In the second place, the Communists predict that even though Socialism 
were to win at the polls, the capitalist and governing classes would refuse 
to turn over the machinery of government peacefully and would instead 
organize a Fascist movement to maintain their position by force. The 
higher ranks of the civil service, it is said, would sabotage any attempt 
at Socialism and the army and the navy would obey the capitalists rather 
than the elected Socialists. The middle classes would arm and the working 
classes would in self-defense be dnven to fight for the rights which they 
had supposedly won at the polls. The Communists charge, therefore, that 
the present governing classes will respect the verdict of democracy only so 
long as it is favorable to them but that they will fight to overthrow the 
government when it seriously menaces their economic and social position. 

Time alone can tell whether these prophecies of the Communists will 
be borne out. Lovers of democracy and of peace can only hope that the 
new social order may peacefully come into existence as the culmination 
of a process of education, discussion and balloting. Certainly every effort 
should be made and every possibility exhausted to effect this result. The 
peaceful introduction of the new society would be so much preferable to 
civil struggle that it is almost criminal lightly to abandon the political 
method in favor of a forcible revolution. 

Communists, moreover, dismiss altogether too summarily two very 
weighty objections to the tactics and ultimate efficacy of their program. 
The first, which deals only with the question of whether they can succeed 
in capturing power, is the natural query as to how they can take power 
by force when they cannot do so by the ballot. If the capitalists are as 
strong as the Communists declare them to be and if the majority of the 
working class as apathetic and weak-spirited as they assume, is there any 
likelihood that a plebcscite of force would be any more favorable to the 
cause of socialism than a plebescite of votes? 

The Communists would undoubtedly reply to this that, while the ma- 
jority of workers might be too apathetic to vote Socialism in, they would 
also not take up arms to prevent its installation. They, like Mussolini and 
the Fascists, believe in the fundamental assumption of Sorel that the great 
mass of mankind are essentially sheep who will not assert themselves and 
who can instead be driven by a militant and dominant minority as the 
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latter desire. They declare that the majority cannot be depended upon to 
take intelligent control over their collective lives and that the choice is 
simply between their being controlled by the capitalists for the benefit of 
the latter or by the class-conscious minority of the working class for the 
benefit of the group as a whole. The revolution, they assert, will not be a 
struggle between the communists and their sympathizers as opposed to 
all the rest of society but merely between the former and the capitalists 
and their paid retainers. The great mass of the people, they believe, will be 
like the women in primitive societies who, as long as nothing abrupt in- 
tervened, continued as the wives and slaves of their masters but who suf- 
fered themselves to be borne away by victorious enemies of their tribe 
without any deep resistance. 

But such an answer as this greatly understates the resi.stance which 
the capitalistic system would put up against its forcible abolition. The 
October revolution only succeeded in Russia because the landed gentry 
and bourgeois classes were both few and in the main incompetent. The 
Russian landlords did not understand the technique of scientific farming 
and wasted in the cities and in Western Europe the income from their 
estates, while Russian manufacturing was predominantly owned by foreign 
capital and run by hired managers. Thus both agriculture and industry 
were in the hands of the absentees. This absence of a strong bourgeois class 
to bolster up the decaying feudal system made it possible for the bolshevists 
originally to topple over the Kerensky regime. To consolidate their power 
against the various white insurrections cost Russia, however, probably 
close to a million lives and indeed resulted favorably to them only by 
what must now be seen to be a most extraordinary stroke of luck. 

If this were the price in Russia for a narrowly won victory, how 
much greater would be the cost and liow much less the chances of success 
in the countries of Western Europe and in the United States ? The capital- 
istic classes here are numerous, while the professions, managerial em- 
ployees, small traders, and small business men are quite firmly loyal to the 
economic system which has given them such privileges. These men are 
not supine; they are competent and energetic and if their position were 
seriously threatened by force they would fight with a savage remoi'seless- 
ness. Underneath the pleasant social manners of the upper middle class 
in Europe and America lies a readiness to use violence without stint or 
timil, to maintain themselves. This is seldom involved because it is not 
necessary and the good breeding of polite society is thereby permitted to 
continue. If the communists were, however, to lake up or even to threaten 
to take up arms against this bourgeoisie, the whole machinery not only 
of government hut of the powerful associations of employers would imme- 
diately be thrown against them. The inevitable result in Western Europe 
and America would, therefore, be the bloody defeat of the communist 
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forces unless, as has been staled, the country were thoroughly demoralized 
by a disastrous foieign war. But even if the communists were to seize 
power, their work of government would inevitably be poisoned by the 
methods used in attaining it. Their opponents would naturally be driven 
to resort to that same method of violent revolution which the communists 
had embraced. The communists would, therefore, need constantly to be on 
their guard against an armed uprising led by those who had enjoyed 
greater economic and social privileges under the former regime. They 
would, moreover, suspect such revolts even when not planned and the 
inevitable result would be the permeation of society by a state system of 
espionage and the ruthless use of terror as a means of intimidation. Such 
an atmosphere of suspicion and suppression would go far to vitiate the 
very spirit of cooperative fellowship which the communists hope to en- 
gender by running the industries and government of a country for the 
benefit of the common man. 

The disdain which the communists have for the intelligence and courage 
of the majority leads them, moreover, to keep power in the hands of their 
aggressive minority. Their venture seems to them the supreme value and 
they are naturally unwilling to entrust it to that amorphous mass of people 
who did nothing to bring it into being. Only those who have sacrificed 
themselves for the new society are adjudged worthy of directing it. They 
will govern and work for the benefit of the people but not allow the latter 
to participate in the uUimate decisions of policy. In short they will hold 
on to power for themselves. 

Unfortunately power is as subtly corrupting as wealtlt. Men indeed 
now struggle primarily for wealth because it is so largely synonymous 
with power. Those who exercise great authority come almost inevitably 
to regard themselves as super-men who are above the law and become 
callous to the desires and emotions of those who are expected meekly 
to obey. Sycophancy inevitably grows up around the leaders since this 
seems to ambitious young men and women the speediest way to acquire 
influence. It becomes increasingly difficult, therefore, for the Sanhedrin 
at the top to sense the real wishes and opinions of those beneath and the 
ultimate decisions tend to diverge more and more from the realities of the 
situation. 

The passage of time will, moreover, bring to the fore a new genera- 
tion which was nol schooled and disciplined in the hard struggle to give 
birth to the new society. Much can be done to create adequate substitutes 
for this by a highly socialized system of education, the organization of the 
youth into bodies for sacrificial service, by a rigid limitation of incomes 
and by the periodic purging of the party of those who are quite palpably 
career-seekers. But it will be impossible to detect all of those who 'vrill 
worm their way into positions of dominance for the mere sake of exercis- 
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ing power. The almost inevitable consequence would seem to be the ulti- 
mate creation of a hierarchy which, in its pride and callousness, would 
bear little resemblance to those self-sacrificing spirits who initiated it. 

The history of hierarchial religious sects furnishes eloquent testimony 
to this tendency. The early bishops of Rome were men conspicuous for 
their piety, loving-kindness and simplicity of life, but the apostolic suc- 
cession fell upon followers of so much coarser clay that by the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth century the papacy was in the hands of men 
like Alexander the Sixth who, in their lives of haughty pride, cruelty 
and sexual abandon gave the lie to the noble principles of the founder of 
that religion whose chief representatives they claimed to be. Eveiy order, 
moreover, which arose within that church for the purpose of reforming 
it came to nearly a similar end, and the pure spirit of the humble St. 
Francis was succeeded by the luxury-loving ostentation of his nominal 
followers. 

Nor has this tendency been confined to the Catholic Church It may 
also be observed in many oligarchical Protestant denominations. Thus the 
men who founded and fostered Metliodism in this country, notably White- 
field and Asbury, were worthy exemplars of that rich faith in the divinity 
of the common man which Methodism proclaimed. But a close view of the 
present generation of Methodist bishops, district superintendents and pre- 
siding elders, discloses a hierarchy which, taken in the large, is not seri- 
ously libeled by Sinclair Lewis’s Elmer Gantry. 

The truth of the matter is that, wherever men are removed from the 
bracing necessity of submitting their acts and policies to the approval of 
the great mass in whose behalf they are supposed to be laboring, they 
lend to degenerate. Many hypocrites and demagogues manage to seduce 
the public for a time but there is a gradual tendency to eliminate them. 
The knowledge that they must secure popular support makes leaders more 
solicitous than they otherwise would be to further the real interests of 
those upon whose approval their continuance in office depends. 

For these reasons, the democratic way of life is ultimately the best 
method of obtaining good government while, as John Stuart Mill long ago 
pointed out, it is also the most effective means of raising the level of civic 
intelligence. 

Most Communists would probably admit the essential validity of these 
conclusions and would assert that such are indeed their ultimate aims. 
When the new system has been once firmly established, when the danger 
of foreign Invasion has been removed, and when a new generation has 
come into being transformed by the social ideals which they expect to 
course through both education and industry, then they declare that the 
dictatorslnp of the Communist Party will be removed and other groups 
and ideas will he allowed an opportunity to command the support of the 
people, But this is too roseate a view. Just as no class as such has ever 
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voluntarily relinquished economic power so has no class ever freely given 
up political power. The Communists can only be expected to cling to power 
and to delay as long as possible the coming of the true democracy. 

If the democratic way is the goal toward which society should strive, 
it would also seem in the long run to be the most effective means of at- 
taining it. Research, argument and discussion ultimately have an effect 
upon public opinion, even in a plutocratic society. Experiment and example 
are even more persuasive. Large groups of the middle and professional 
classes and even a few of the economic oligarchy can be won over to the 
new society if the situation is not wrenched by an attempt at a violent 
revolution. Still further experience both in the conduct of industry and of 
government can be gained which will lessen the difficulties of the transition 
by building up a group of socially-minded but capable administrators. 
Progress may seem to be slow but ultimately it may prove far more cer- 
tain, than if the methods of the communists were used. 

The forces working for a socialist society should, therefore, follow 
the democratic method for as long as it is humanly possible. If, despite all 
these efforts, violence is finally used, it should not originate with them 
but with their opponents. If the defenders of the old order take up arms 
to preserve their economic position and to prevent economic democracy 
from coming into being through the processes of political democracy, then 
they will quite certainly estrange a considerable body of opinion which 
believes that the minority should obey the decisions of the majority. 
The workmen attacked in this fashion would naturally resist, since the 
doctrine of complete non-resistance cannot be expected to gain any greater 
headway among their number than among any other class of society. But 
the possessing classes would weaken their position by their violent action 
and would enable the transition to be made with far less destruction than 
would be the case if the Socialists were themselves to take the aggressive. 
For in a society trained in democratic procedure, the aggressor in the case 
of civil war puts himself ultimately at a disadvantage. It is the group which 
fights only in self-defence and then to carry out what would otherwise 
he the popular decision of political democracy, which commands the ulti- 
mate advantage. 

Finally, just to the extent that the educational work for the new so- 
ciety had in previous years been done with accuracy and with human 
appeal, would the violence of the resistance offered by the recipients of 
large incomes from rent and interest be lessened. Thus the writings and 
example of Tolstoi and the propagandist work of the Social Democratic 
party made many of the possessing and professional classes in Russia 
dubious of the legitimacy of their position and rendered them little dis- 
posed to maintain themselves by force of anns. Thus, even though the 
present dominant classes should by their violent and aggressive action pre- 
vent the transition from being made purely according to the pattern of 
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political democracy, the previous use of democratic methods would enor- 
mously lessen the pain of the transition. 

Since the democratic way is, therefore, more effective and more hu- 
mane both as an end and as a means, it follows that the socialist move- 
ment should resist the temptation to resort to methods which may seem 
immediately to be more effective but which ultimately would be disastrous. 

3. FROM THE RADICAI, POINT OF VIEW 

(fl) Syndicalism 

Although it is common in the United States for conservatives, police 
officials and even judges to call ladicals of any description either “So- 
cialists” or “Communists,” it does not necessarily follow that either appella- 
tion is collect. Indeed one of the most scathing criticisms of socialism 
comes from the ranks of the syndicalists. 

Syndicalism {synduat) was orginally merely the French name for 
trade union. Gradually it began to be applied to those trade unionists who 
wanted to substitute radical industrial instead of political action. The 
Syndicalists join with the Socialists in their indictment of capitalism but 
differ as to the organization of the future society and as to the means of 
securing it. Syndicalism would use the trade union to achieve what the 
socialists want to get through political action. They believe that the 
state of necessity must be “the executive committee of the capitalist class.” 
The very nature of governmental power is tyranny. Hence if its powers 
are extended as the Socialists propose, it merely means tightening the bonds 
about the worker. The Syndicalists still further condemn state Socialism 
because of its tendency toward bureaucracy. It would lack initiative and 
efficiency. In place of socialism the syndicalists propose to rest control 
not in tlie consumer but in the producer. 

No doubt one reason why Syndicalism had its inception in France is 
that as the socialist party became successful and its leaders accepted office, 
they tended to become moderate in their views and to forget their promises 
to the working class. Moreover in proportion as they were successful they 
attracted younger leaders who did not really have the welfare of the 
workers so much at heart as a career for themselves. In reacting against this 
situation the workers began to feel that political action was holpeless. "The 
office corrupted the man.” 

The Syndicalists also claim that whereas socialism is a philosophy 
which was created by middle-class intellectuals, Syndicalism comes from 
the heart of the workers themselves. 

To understand the movement we have to know something of trade 
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union development in France. Syndicats or trade-unions were legalized 
in 1884 and were federated into a Confederation Getierale du travail in 
1895. In addition all the workers in any given locality began to unite into 
a Bourse du Travail This organization would act as an employment 
agency for its members and otherwise undertake any action which was 
for the benefit of the workers of a particular district or city. In 1893 
the Bourses were united in a Federation which in turn joined with the 
Confederation Geiierale du Travail in 1902. This means that every worker 
was represented twice in this central body, once as a member of a particular 
locality and once as a member of a paiticular trade. The syndicalists be- 
lieve that National government is unnecessary and that some such organiza- 
tion of labor as we have just cited should take its place. It is true, how- 
ever, that in recent years the development of large scale national industry 
has somewhat modified the Syndicalist’s position, and at the Syndicalist 
Congress in Lyons in 1919 the majority voted in favor of industrialized 
nationalization of land and water transport, mines, water power, and 
credit organizations. They stipulated that national property was to belong 
both to the producers and to the consumers. 

In 1922 about one-quarter of the French trade unions broke away 
from the Confederation Cenerale du Travail and created a new organiza- 
tion on an out and out Syndicalist platform. 

Besides basing their philosophy largely on local trade union organiza- 
tion, the Syndicalists believe in a radical policy of direct action in the 
economic realm. Since the Syndicalists assume that economic power is 
basic they feel that the strike is their greatest weapon. Strikes are to be 
encouraged wherever possible. Even when a strike is lost they believe 
it has served as a means of education in discipline and in a further com- 
prehension of the tyranny of the “master class.” Class warfare is something 
to be encouraged. Besides the strike they practice the boycott and sabotage. 
Sabotage is slow or bad work, destruction of machinery, or almost any 
action which harms die productive mechanism. While some Syndicalists 
believe that a perpetual “guerrilla” warfare against capital is justified others 
believe that sabotage is harmful and destructive of the workers’ morale. 

The Syndicalists feel that in the end they will come to power through 
the General Strike. This does not necessarily imply unanimous action by all 
of labor but rather that enough will join in the strike from the various 
key industries so as to paralyze the productive process. 

Following the General Strike if one occurs, the workers will take over 
the factories, the mines and the railways. Their anions will then be or- 
ganized not as now for “resistance” but for production and distribution. 
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The syndicalists in France have had many clashes with the government. 
In 1907 and 1908, for instance, they protested at the ruthless force which 
the government had used in suppressing strikes using these words, “A 
government of assassins,’’ “Clemenceau, the murderer.” 

The chief theorist of syndicalism was Georges Sorel, a philosopher and 
writer living in Paris. He accepted Marx but said that the latter did not 
sufficiently appreciate the labor movement and that the trade unions 
were to be the instiuments of the revolution. In his volume Reflexions sur 
la Violence (1909) he maintained that democracy is based on a fiction 
of a "general will,” actually capitalism dominates and it is of the utmost 
importance to continually make the workers break with it. He held that 
even if the General Strike never took place it was important as a “social 
myth” to encourage the workers in their hopes of future victory. Many 
“social myths” have proved valuable in the promotion of a movement he 
claimed, citing “the second coming of Christ,” as an example. Since democ- 
racy was a delusion, violence was inevitable. 

Syndicalism has had a powerful influence in France and in Italy. In 
England it helped to created Guild Socialism. In the United States a 
somewhat similar movement developed under the name of the I. W. W. 
or Industrial Workers of the World. This was founded in Chicago in 
1905 by a union of several organizations chief among which was the 
Western Federation of Miners. A Catholic priest. Father Hagerty, drew up 
its first structural plan. All workers were to be accepted on an industrial 
basis. The distinction between craft and industrial unionism is that the 
craft union (the ordinary variety of American trade union) usually 
unites all those of a particular type of skill or those who are engaged in a 
particular industrial process. Industrial unionism on the other hand unites 
all those working together to produce a particular commodity in a single 
union. Industrial unionism would thus unite all those worldng to produce 
automobiles from floor sweepers to mechanics into a single organization. 

The I. W. W. has divided all the workers of America into twenty-nine 
sections and craft unions are prohibited. The preamble to the Constitution 
reads, “The working class and the employing class have nothing in com- 
mon. . . . Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the work- 
ers of the world organize as a class, take possession of the earth and the 
machinery of production and abolish the wage system.” 

The I. W, W. led innumerable strikes in the United States and 
goveminental anthorities have Often dealt harshly with their members. In 
1907 the Western Federation of Miners withdrew from the organization 
and since that time their chief strength has been the nomadic workers and 
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“hoboes.” During and following the war “criminal syndicalist” acts have 
been passed in many states making it illegal to belong to the I. W. W. 

Since the war the I. W. W. has seemed to wane in influence in the 
American labor movement but a militant minority is still active. 

(6) Guild Socialism 

Guild Socialism is critical of the doctrine of state socialism. It fears 
political control of industry with tlie possibility inherent in it of bu- 
reaucracy. Its proponents believe that the State as at present constituted 
is destined to disappear. In its place will spring up a federal authority 
representing society in each one of its main activities. 

The movement started with the publication of a book by an atheist, 
Arthur J. Penty, in 1906 called The Restoration of the Guild System 
in which he stressed the advantages of organization along the lines of 
the medieval guilds of craft workers. 

The idea has since been developed by others, notably by G. D. H. Cole. 
During the war it influenced the shop stewards’ movement and stimu- 
lated workers throughout England to demand an increasing share of 
workers’ control. In 1915 the National Guilds League was started. Their 
aim as they describe it is the “abolition of the Wage-System, and the 
establishment by the workers of Self-Government in industry, through 
a democratic system of National Guilds, working in conjunction with 
other democratic functional organizations in the community.” 

Cole maintains that really no one individual can represent a geo- 
graphical aggregation of other individuals, hence representative govern- 
ment as we know it to-day is sham democracy. However, it is possible 
for one man to represent a functional group of those who have common 

work interests Thus J can represent a group of lawyers if he is 

a lawyer, L can repi-esent a group of doctors, if he is a doctor, 

and K can represent a group of shoeworkers, if he is one of them. 

Some Guild Socialists maintain that there should be one national 
congress representing the entire sovereign state and another representing 
the producers. Others maintain that a functional body alone is sufficient 
to rule the country. 

Immediately following the peace several guilds were established, not- 
ably The National Building Guild. This actually succeeded in erecting 
a number of buildings along guild lines but eventually became involved 
in financial difficulties. Some of the tailoring guilds have been more 
successful and still survive. 

Guild Socialism has recently been losing some of its popularity and 
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its supporters have been modifying their positions. For instance, G. D. H. 
Cole,““ the best known supporter of guild socialism in England, has 
recently summarized his position in the following words: 

“That, in view of modern technical conditions of production, a drastic 
reorganization of the Trade Union movement is necessary. That the demand 
for ‘Woikers’ Control' in industry needs to be restated in the light of modern 
industrial technique. That the Guild Socialist case for (a) the management 
of industry on functional lines, and (b) an effective voice for the workers in 
the conditions of their work, holds good. That functional management will 
for the present be best ensured by entrusting the administration of industry 
to commissions of experts, working under the final control of policy by the 
State, and in close touch with advisory bodies representing the workers in 
their various grades. That these advisory bodies should be armed with certain 
statutory powers of appeal against the decisions of the management. That 
the most effective sphere for workers’ control will be found for the present 
in the workshop itself, and that the larger advisory bodies should be in close 
touch with the smaller bodies organised on a workshop basis. 

“That, accordingly, in connection with all industries, whether privately or 
publicly managed. Works Councils should be set up, on a Trade Union basis, 
and given wide statutory powers of appeal to specially constituted Industrial 
Courts, these powers including a "voice in engagements, promotions, and dis- 
missals. That, for all publicly owned services, national and, where necessary, 
regional Workers’ Councils should be established, with similar statutory powers. 
That industrial legislation designed to improve working conditions should 
be pressed forward, and that the Trade Unions and Works Councils should 
be so organised as to care largely for the enforcement of such legislation. 

“Further tliat, in all suitable cases, arrangements for collective contract 
between the management and the body of workers employed in a workshop 
or on a job, with proper safeguards for the maintenance of standard rates 
and conditions, should be encouraged in all publicly controlled enterprises.’’ 


V. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE UNITED STATES 

Socialism in the United States is primarily of German derivation. 
The pioneer work was done by German disciples of Karl Marx who 
came to the United States after 1848. It was also aided by radical 
American workers who wanted a political party; these forces joined in 
1874 to form the Socialist Labor Party. In 1877 New Yorker Volks- 
aeitan^, a socialist paper, was started. The movement was enormously 
stimulated by the work of Henry George, who in 1879 published Progress 
oh 4 Poverty. Soon after this an American, Daniel de Leon, joined the 
movement. He wanted to create in the working masses support for 

*’Oole, G, I>. H„ The Next Ten^ Years in British Social and Economic Policy 
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socialism, and so in 1895 he founded the Socialist Trade and Labor 
Alliance, one of whose objects was to displace craft by industrial unions. 
The orthodox trade union leaders used de Leon to portray the dan- 
gers of socialism, telling the laborers that its effects would be to destroy 
the labor unions. De Leon edited a paper called The People and ruled 
the Labor Alliance with a firm hand. When opposition within the ranks 
arose, the dissenters were expelled. Eventually a serious revolt against 
de Leon broke out in which the Volkszeilung joined. In 1899 
opposition founded a rival organization. Two years before, in 1897, 
Eugene V. Debs had joined with others in founding the Social 
Democracy of America. Since, however, many of this group were more 
interested in Utopian colonization schemes than in political action, Debs 
and Victor Berger bolted and founded the Social Democratic Party of 
America. In 1901 all except de Leon’s wing of the Socialist Labor Party 
united to found the Socialist Party. This party was increasingly success- 
ful in every presidential campaign until 1928, the vote rising from 
402,283 in 1904 to 915,412 in 1920. In the last campaign of liis life 
(1924) Debs campaigned for Robert M. La Follette, and the total vote 
was 4,822,856. Following the death of Debs in 1928 and the nomination 
of a somewhat more liberal candidate, Norman Thomas, the vote fell 
to only slightly over a quarter of a million. 

Later in the fall of 1929 as candidate for Mayor of New York 
City, Norman Thomas won the support of the Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, the Telegram, and received over one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand votes. 

The Socialists have had considerable influence in America. Since 
1910 the City of Milwaukee has been largely under Socialist administra- 
tion and there has usually been one Socialist representative in Congress. 
The municipal governments of Butte, Montana; Berkeley, California; 
Schenectady, New York; Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, have all had Socialist administrations. In New York the radio 
station WEVD has been founded in memory of Eugene V. Debs. Any- 
one who joins the Socialist Party to-day has to pledge that he will im- 
mediately apply for membership in a union of his trade or occupation. 

It is worth noting that wherever the Democratic and Republican 
candidates have been seriously threatened by a Socialist candidate they 
usually have joined forces to defeat him. This happened in Milwaukee 
in 1912, in Schenectady against Mayor Lunn in I9i3> and in New York 
Qty under the initiative of the National Security League in several 
congressional districts since 1918. It is probably a good sociological prin- 
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ciple that whenever financial self-inteie&t is really in danger business men 
tend to sink minor differences and unite against the major enemy. 

Many students of society are doubtful whether Socialism is sufficiently 
adapted to American conditions ever to become dominant here, — ^at least 
under that name. Our traditions of individualism and independence are 
against it. Furthermore, America has a large farm population which be- 
lieves firmly in piivate property and fears "foreign socialistic doctrines.’ 
It seems probable that a successful third party in America would hav 
to be better adapted to our folkways and mores. Thus a farmer-labor oi 
a progressive party would seem more nearly to fit American psychology, 
and the time may not be distant when such a party might exert consid- 
ei'able influence. In the meantime Socialism provides a safety valve for 
our social order; it prevents criticism and dissatisfaction from being 
bottled up and exploding. 

Perhaps the chief benefit to society from socialistic activity in the 
past has been its searching exposure of evils existing in the current 
structure of society, and its strong humanitarian and social emphasis. 
Socialism is partly a reaction on the part of maladjusted areas of our 
social order; and if society were intelligent enough it ought to welcome 
criticism from every sincere and thoughtful Socialist. 

Unfortunately for a scientific appraisal, we have not yet had a clear 
example of Socialism in action; it is difficult to predict the actual results 
of a fair trial. So far it has been a theoretical protest. Gnisidering the 
uninteUigence of the mass of mankind at present, it seems doubtful whether 
the translation of the theory into life at one stroke would be possible. 

There is a relativity in what people consider socialistic. Not very 
many years ago a government parcel post system was regarded as so- 
cialistic; and advocacy of such a measure as woman suffrage was "danger- 
ous radicalism threatening the foundation of our republic.” One of the 
striking advantages of the efforts of Socialists in the United States is 
that sooner or later Americans recognize the validity of some of their 
proposals. Gradually these win support, the majority parties enact them 
into law, and they are considered “safe, sane, and American,” among “the 
bulwarks of American liberty.” This is in accordance with the well- 
known sociological principle that the "new” and "strange” in social con- 
duct tends to be considered "dangerous.” The popular mind has to be- 
come used to the idea of a new proposal before really pausing to 
examine it with any intelligence. In reality America is continually making 
experiments along socialistic lines. Owing to our comparative youth, to 
our desire to permit the rapid exploitation of our natural resources, and 
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to our theories of individual initiative and the profit motive, we have 
done much less along this line than most European countries; but what 
we have done is impressive. 

When the United States built the Panama Canal, for instance, the 
government furnished the food, housing, and recreational facilities for 
fifty thousand employees. During the War the government took over 
the railroads, the shipping, and controlled the telephone and telegraph 
lines There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to the result, but 
every one recognizes that when it was necessary to do everything pos- 
sible to win the War the only course was for the government to eliminate 
the wastes of private ownership and operation. The Postmaster Generals 
of the United States have for some time past been urging governmental 
ownership of telephone and telegraph lines. In his report for 1919, the 
Postmaster General says, for instance: “If such a policy (government 
ownership) were entered upon, where there are now two or three tele- 
graph and telephone lines, and. sometimes four, occupying the same 
highway and entailing immense waste, better and cheaper services could 
be given by one coordinated wire agency.” 

The United States runs sixteen national parks with a high degree 
of efficiency, yet they cover over five million acres. It operates forty reser- 
voirs of water aggregating three billion gallons — enough to cover the 
States of New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Delaware over a foot deep. It 
operates canals, tunnels, and other conduits, which if joined together 
could circle the United States, and not long ago completed the highest 
dam in the world. The United States Printing Department does a larger 
volume of business than any other in the world, the Division of Public 
Documents alone turning out over fifty million copies of dociunents a 
year. 

The extension of public ownership of municipal water works, electric 
light plants, and gas works is well known. To-day all the major cities in 
the United States operate and own their water works. 

It was only a few )^ars ago that the income tax was considered so- 
cialistic legislation. To-day it is a part of our Constitution. No one can 
tell how far this process will eventually go, but it is only the ignorant 
who can say that government ownership is impossible. 

* Report of U, S. Postmaster General, ipift p. 22 . 
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BOOK IV 
COMMUNISM 



QUESTIONS ON COMMUNISM 


1. What caused the Bolshevik Movement i* Wliat are the causes of any 
revolution? Are any of these causes at work in America? 

2. What is the theoiy of Communism? 

3. What are the mam features of the economic plan which the Communists 
at e following ? What do you think are its chief weaknesses and its chief 
advantages? Do you think incentive to achievement will be destroyed? 

4. Which do you think the greater leader, Lenin or Stalin? Whv? 

5. How much democracy and freedom is there in the Russian government? 

6. To what extent does the Communist Party control the Russian govern- 
ment? 

7- How do the Russian Trade Unions differ from those in America ? Better, 
or worse, and why ? 

8. Should the Bolshevik government suppress the Communist International ? 
Why? 

9. How has the position of the family been changed in Russia since the 
Revolution ? 

10. Make a balance sheet of Bolshevism, or list the chief favorable and 
Unfavorable features of Communism. 

11. State briefly the chief acts of America and the Allies towards Soviet 
Russia. Which were wise and which unwise ? 

12. What should be an American policy towards Russia? Should we recognize 
her government? Why? Why not? 

QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT 
(To be answered or not, as desired) 

1. Compare and contrast Capitalism and Communism. What aspects of each 
do you favor and oppose? Why? 

2. What is the evidence for and against a World War in the future to be 
followed by a World Revolution ? 

3. What lessons can America learn from the Communist Movement? 



I. HISTORY AND CAUSES 

I. REVOLUTIONS 

S O FAR we have been discussing movements which have been largely 
idealistic concepts in the minds of men. For the most part they have not 
been really tried over a large area or a long period. We now come to a 
program which is actually in process of being tried and is in its second 
decade of power. 

The actual establishment of the Communistic theory in the life of Rus- 
sia necessitated a revolution. The history of mankind points to the con- 
tinued recurrence of a phenomenon which we describe by the word, 
1 evolution. It IS too early in the development of sociological thought to lay 
down the laws of the evolution of revolutions ; we can, however, put for- 
ward certain tentative hypotheses. For the purposes of our thought we 
would define revolution as a shift of the center of dominance in society. 
Surveying these ever recurring social upheavals in human histoiy one 
seems to discover an evolutionary sequence. 

First: Revolutions are a long time germinating. This was certainly 
true of the French Revolution, where mismanagement of government was 
pronounced by 1700 and yet the actual revolution did not come for nearly 
a hundred years. It is even more apparent in Russia, where for centuries 
the despotism of the autocracy was notorious. Ivan the Terrible has 
come down in Russian history under that name, but it was not until 
Nicholas the TI, centuries later, that the final explosion occurred. 

Second : The revolutionary culmination is usually preceded by danger 
signals. These may take the form of strikes, assassinations, imprisonments, 
or general dissatisfaction and unrest. This can be seen very clearly by any 
one who has studied the historical antecedents of Communism. 

Third: To be successful the revolution must deal with real life prob- 
lems of the masses. Otherwise it is not at all likely to secure the support 
which will make it successful. 

Fourth: A revolution is usually preceded by the transfer of the al- 
legiance of the intellectuals.” Discontent spreads to editors, teachers and 
others who have influence in molding public opinion. 

Fifth: The outbreak of the revolution is near when a majority of cdl 
classes/ except the ruling clique, oppose the old system. The ratio of those 
' Or in some cases a majority of the conscious, thinking, politically-active workers. 
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who are loyal to the ruling clique in contrast to those who are dissatisfied 
is a natural index to the possibility of overturn. 

Sixth: An active basic theory develops which is at variance with that 
on which the existing order is founded. Around it the forces of discontent 
can crystallize, and upon it leadership of the masses can be organized. 

Seventh: A powerful minority leadership develops which enlists the 
support of the masses to challenge the ruling group. 

Eighth: The actual overthrow usually necessitates a national or inter- 
national aisis which upsets the equilibrium of the ruling group. 

Ninth: To be permanently successful revolutions must inspire idealis- 
tic devotion to a cause. This is very clearly brought out in the Russian 
Revolution, for the enthusiastic Communist is passionately devoted to the 
cause which he believes to be right. 

Tenth: There is a tendency toward the ascendancy of radicals. The 
conservatives are out of sympathy with change, the moderate reformers 
are incapable of taking the drastic action necessary to meet the wishes of 
the masses in a revolutionary epoch. 

Eleventh : Control of the political mechanism is usually followed by re- 
pression against the conservatives or other supporters of the status quo. 
The conservatives are trying to destroy the Revolution and kill its 
leaders. To down the conservatives is a matter of life or death for the 
new order. This is seen in its extremes in the use of the guillotine dur- 
ing the French Revolution and in the Red Teror in Russia. 

Twelfth: There is a slow crystallization into a stable social order. 
The populace always tires of violence. The radicals learn the necessity of 
law and order, and a new social system is evolved. 

2 . A SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION ® 

In March, 1917, the epoch-making Russian revolution startled a world 
already becoming callous to war-made changes. In the following No- 
vember, with little or no opposition, the Bolsheviks seized the power and 
attempted to put into immediate operation a complete Marxian and Com- 
munistic scheme of cojitrol. In order to understand the cause of a great 
social mutation or revolution, wc must understand the degree of likeness 
between the ruling and non-ruling classes. We must then study the co- 
ercive pressure of the dominant group which stimulated or hindered the 
explosion. Let us consider, first, the factors in the Russian situation which 
made for tmlikeness between the proletarian masses, whom we shall term 
the workers or peasants, and the educated aristocratic class. 

* By Jerome Davis. Reprinted through the courtesy of the Political Science Quar- 
terly. From Vol, XXXVII, No. a (June, ipaa). 
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The Biologic Factor . — The population of the Russian empire in 1912 
consisted of over 180,000,000 people. They were divided roughly into a 
class of workers and peasants comprising 93 per cent of the population, 
and an upper or ruling group of about 7 per cent. A great middle class 
such as is found in England or our own country was absent. Within 
the population there was a conglomeration of over one hundred races or 
nationalities speaking different languages or dialects. The empire com- 
prised groups as far separated from each other as, for example, over five 
million Jews of German extraction, nine million Mongolians and several 
million Tartars. The significant fact to remember is that while there 
were these opposite racial types with their widely diverging racial trails, 
they occurred quite exclusively -within the proletarian 93 per cent of 
the population, tlie upper 7 per cent being for the most part of pure 
Slavic stock. By a rigid exclusion, Jews were kept down from any 
important post either social or political. In Turkestan, where Moham- 
medans predominated, the ruling classes were Russian Slavs, although 
93 per cent of the population could not even speak Russian. The 
ruling classes then were for the most part racially alike, whereas the 
peasants were a scattered mixture of varying racial stocks. As a whole, 
the latter could be expected to react more variously to given stimuli than 
would the upper racially similar group. Tliis was true because in the his- 
torical evolution of the Russian empire the pure Russian Slavic group 
had been in the main dominant and hence tended to retain control in its 
own hands. 

The Geographic Factor . — ^Until the World War the Russian empire 
consisted of the stupendous area of 8,600,000 square miles, or over twice 
that of all Europe. Siberia alone was over forty times as large as th« 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Within tliis huge terri- 
tory there is a wide divergence in temperature, from the hot tropical clim- 
mate of the deserts in Turkestan to the cold arctic regions of Archangel. 
Although there are sections which are rich in timber, mineral and oils, 
the absence of railroads and manufacturing has, for the most part, pre- 
vented their utilization. Russia embraces the greatest plain in the world. 
At no point in its -wide sweep does it rise to an altitude of over 1,400 
feet. It is watered by three great river-highways — the Volga, the Dnieper 
and the Western Dvina. The proletarian masses, provided by nature -with 
this rich and fertile region, have tilled the soil for generations. In 1912, 
86 per cent of the population was rural. The masses were compelled 
to be peasants by the nature of geographical forces. There was little 
opportunity for venturesome spirits to brealc the monotony. In indus- 
try conditions were hard. In 1900 the average monthly pay of an adult 
male worker was only about twenty roubles or ten dollars. The hours 
of labor were long, seldom averaging less than twelve a day, and the 
men were not permitted to organize. Moreover, even if they did go to 
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the factory for the winter, they were likely to drift back to the fields in 
summer. As a result there was a likemindedness of the proletariat brought 
about by a common occupation, the product of similar geographic stimuli. 
The peasant with a factory experience may have received some new ideas, 
but he was essentially a peasant. 

Furthermore, the great mass of the population live in a cold climate. 
In winter the rivers are frozen solid and the plain is covered over with 
snow. This causes a relaxation of energy; for many months tillage is 
impossible. It makes also for communal organization, for home indus- 
tries. Generations of common work in a common climate have tended 
to establish certain well-defined cultural habits among the masses. 

The aristocrats and the educated — ^the 7 per cent — are not bound to 
the soil. They can go south in the winter, or visit the Caucasus or the 
Crimea in the summer, or perhaps even make an excursion abroad. The 
soil which molds the task of the peasant is not a compelling power in 
shaping their interests. 

The biologic and geographic factors already mentioned would be suf- 
ficient to make for large differences between the rulers and the ruled, but 
far outweighing these are the dissimilarities in culture. The social heritage 
of each is in large measure separate. 

Religion . — So far as religion was concenied, the aristocracy, if they 
liad any, were technically of the established Orthodox faith. Thousands 
of them, however, were frankly skeptics and even those who were not 
had a belief with an entirely different content from that of the peasants. 
To them the priest was an inferior who must obey their wishes. God 
had ordained them to a superior station in life. The Tsar believed firmly 
that he was divinely appointed to rule. The common people, on the other 
hand, held various faiths. Besides the millions of Jews, there were Mo- 
hammedans and Roman Catholics. Even the peasants who belonged to 
the Orthodox Church went away fi’om its services with quite another feel- 
ing than that of the nobility. They were enchanted with the mysteries of 
the church, its magnificent interiors, inspiring music, burning candles, and 
priests in golden robes. They had to pay their tribute to the latter even 
if it meant starvation at home. Underneath their devout exteriors the 
priests often acted as agents of the Tsar’s police and usually obeyed the 
dictates of the upper classes. They were men to be feared and obeyed. The 
dominant group saw to it that the church was subservient to its inter- 
ests and this inevitably widened the breach between the two classes. As 
a matter of fact, the whole religious experience of the common people 
built Up an attitude of mind quite foreign to that of the nobility. The 
former had a superstitious faith that God would provide. This is indicated 
by some of their proverbs. "God, who gave us teeth, will also give us the 
baread*” God gave us the body; he will also give us health.” Some among 
them recognized vaguely the cost to themselves of the building and main- 
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tenance of their own churches and would quote the following proverb, 
“The church is not built of logs, but of [human] ribs Their religious 
feeling also resulted in superstitious practices. A friend of mine in Rus- 
sia once noticed the people trying to stop the spread of fire by placing 
the ikon, or religious picture, between the conflagration and the next 
house. Most of these superstitions and proverbs were not even known 
by the educated and those that were, frequently provoked derision. Thus 
the masses had quite a different religious heritage from the aristocrats. It 
made for unlikencss between them. 

Education . — In matters of education there was a far greater disparity 
between the two tlian in religion. In 1912 investigation showed that less 
than 4 per cent of the entire population were in school and of these 
the largest number were from the aristocratic class. According to the 
report of the investigating committee of the Third Duma, the educa- 
tional influence which the schools exerted among the peasants was insig- 
nificant. Many children, soon after leaving, were found to be illiterate 
— ^the terms were for only four or five months in the winter, anyway. 
It is no wonder that at the time the war broke out, 50 per cent of the 
soldiers could not even sign their own names, and nearer 70 per cent 
could not read. The peasants even acquired a jargon of their own which 
was not always intelligible to their superiors. In contrast to this lack 
of education, the children of the nobility were sent to the very best 
schools or had private tutors. They were always taught some foreign 
language, and frequently two or three. Often French was as commonly 
spoken as Russian. Books from Germany, France, England, America and 
Russia were available to them. All this was a bond of social solidarity 
drawing together the upper classes, but separating them all the more from 
the common masses. Parallel to the dialect of the peasants, the language 
of the aristocracy was polished, another fact which tended, to some ex- 
tent. to inhibit easy communication. 

Not only was this difference present, but it was deliberately fostered 
by the ruling classes. Newspapers and magazines were carefully kept out 
of the reach of the peasants, and those that had the remotest chance of 
being read by them were carefully censored. One example of the ruth- 
lessness with which this ignorance was jealously guarded is the following : 
The peasants in one village painfully saved up their money by various 
sacrifices and purchased a moving-picture machine with American films. 
They hoped to learn something in spite of their illiteracy. On the first 
night the pictures were shown, the Tsar’s police broke into the meeting, 
confiscated the machine, and exiled the operator to Siberia. 

Traditions, Folkways and Folksayings . — ^The result of no education 
for the masses was the building-up of whole congeries of traditions, folk- 
ways and proverbs which were handed on by word of mouth. These were 
the exclusive social heritage of the peasants, and, for anyone of the upper 
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class to understand them, a lifetime of study was required. The peasant 
had no national heroes such as help to galvanize our Western societies. 
The nearest approach to them were revolutionists who opposed the govern- 
ment, such as Stenika Razin. The average peasant will say he sees no use 
in the acquisition of huge blocks of new territory, a tradition of empire- 
building, that he is no better oif because of it, that, on the contrary, every 
war has had a disastrous effect on his own fortunes, To use Veblen’s 
phrase, the cultural incidence of the peasant’s way of life created a view- 
point always different from that of the nobility. For example, the sight 
of those who have been arrested awakens in the mind of the peasant only 
a feeling of sympathy and pity. He never calls sucli an unfortunate wicked, 
but reschastny, or unlucky. 

The propertied classes, on the other liand, could look on quite unfeel- 
ingly while a peasant was being flogged. They had been taught that the 
State and the Tsar were supreme and were always right. The two things 
which were impressed on the Russian officer throughout his military train- 
ing were first, loyalty to the Tsar, and second, loyalty to the nation. The 
clause “lo)ralty to the nation” seldom implied to the Russian officer loyalty 
to tlie people; the thought had never entered his mind. The propertied 
classes in their turn huilt up a set of ideals, customs, etiquette and social 
usage, a good share of which the peasant did not even know about, much 
less understand. 

Recreation . — ^The gentry were also separated from the peasants by a 
wide divergence in their recreational life. The latter have the most simple 
folk pastimes. On Sundays and holidays the young men and girls go 
for festival walks to the accompaniment of their musical instrument, the 
balilika. Their main enjoyment seems to be playful conversation, music 
and the out-of-doors. The peasant falls heir to a wealth of folksongs. There 
are historical epics, and lyrics of love, warfare and death. There are 
nature songs welcoming back the sun after the winter, besides special 
ones for every festival. Some of these are in honor of those who have 
revolted against the government, as is the following: 

On the waters of our little-mother Volga 
The storm is lasliing, and the waves rise high ; 

Alone a tiny boat is battling 
Alone ’midst the fury of the gale; 

But look I at the helm there stands a figure. 

Scorning death in the waters dark and grim, 

’Tis the hero of our little-mother Volga, 

Our Stenika Razin. 

The aristocracy in contrast to these simple pleasures had their card, danc- 
ing and theatre parties. Tolstoy tells us that it was considered good form 
for every young man to have had at least one intrigue with an older 
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married woman ; and drinking, gambling and dissipation were all but uni- 
versal. Prince Kropotkin says that large sums were squandered in amuse- 
ments abroad. Certain German sanitariums were built exclusively for 
the purpose of caring for Russians who had become ill in the cafes of 
Paris. 

Occupation . — Another important factor maldng for unlikeness between 
the common mind and the aristocrat was the difference in occupation. 
Instinctive responses are reconditioned by the particular experiences the 
individual undergoes. Chief among these is his occupation, yet more of 
a contrast than existed between the classes in this respect can hardly be 
imagined. The peasant was compelled to till the soil, and his portion was 
continually dwindling in size. Since the liberation of the serfs in the 
sixties until the pre-war period, the amount of land held by the individutd 
peasant had fallen nearly one-half. Whenever crops were at all below 
normal, large numbers were forced to live on what amounted to a starva- 
tion diet. Where the Mir existed, whatever land there was, was owned in 
common by the entire village. Each peasant received a narrow strip be- 
tween two and ten yards wide, which included both good and bad land, 
and the parts were often widely separated. The nobility took little interest 
in stimulating production and supplying modern equipment, so that agri- 
cultural backwardness was the inevitable result. Wooden plows and har- 
rows were in common use ; ropes or fibre thongs were the chief material 
for the harness of carts or plows. Moreover, the peasant felt that he 
was being cheated out of what he produced on the land. For generations 
his ancestors had tilled the soil, and the landlord had reaped the benefit. 
Some day the greedy landlords will be dispossessed, was the constant thought 
of the peasant, who believed that not he who held the title but he who 
tilled the property was really entitled to own it. In the peasant courts, 
where law is administered on the basis of custom and folkways, labor is 
recognized as "having rights superior to property and even kinship.” Sons- 
in-law, stepsons and adopted sons have all the inheritance rights of children 
born in the home, and the firstborn son is debarred if he does not take part 
in the common work. 

The landowners and the nobility on their part were taught that it 
was beneath their dignity to do menial labor. It was their due to enjoy a 
life of leisure, or at least a position of comfort in the governmental em- 
ploy. In the latter position a special costume was required to be worn and 
a system of medals, distinctions and honors added to the prestige enjoyed. 

Home^ Conditions . — Perhaps most striking of all the influences tend- 
ing to make for unlikeness were the home conditions. The Russian 
peasants crave society, and all live together in a village. The little wooden 
huts with thatched roofs usually contain but one room and a shed. The 
one room is kitchen, living-room and bedroom, besides being used for a 
calf-pen, pig-sty, lamb- or horse-stall in cold weather. In summer the chil- 
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dren sleep outside, doors and windows are open, and the entire family 
spend the day in the fields. But in winter when all sleep in one room and 
the windows and doors are tightly dosed, conditions are not enviable. 
The diet of the peasant is largely vegetarian. His bill of fare is made up 
chiefly of rye bread, potatoes, milk products, and the various vegetables in 
season. Nevertheless famines recur periodically and thousands starve as 
they did in 1891 and 1899. Disease in prevalent owing to the lack of 
sanitation and doctors. In America we have one physician to every eight 
hundred persons, but in the country districts in Russia there was only one 
for every 21,000. The Rus.sian peasant usually had a large family, as is 
evidenced by the rapid increase of the population as a wliole, in spite of the 
high death late. A woman works at least as hard as her husliand, if not 
harder. Ordinarily she milks the cow, feeds the poultry and live stock, 
cooks, washes, cares for the children, and in summer toils in the fields with 
the men. 

Across the gulf of caste the educated classes lived in the best Euro- 
pean style, surrounded by every comfort that money could buy. In case 
of illness they could summon capable professional help from the town. 
The magnificence and luxury of some of the homes can hardly be realized 
by those who have not seen the actual palaces on the banks of the Niva 
in Petrograd. The difference between the peasant and landlord was most 
tellingly felt in the famine years when the peasants and their children 
would die by the thousand, whereas the artistocracy were living on the fat 
of the land. Prince Kropotkin told me about one of the serfs on a nearby 
estate who during a famine period timidly came up to the landlord's door 
to beg a little bread for his children, ordy to be taken out and whipped 
for his impudence. 

Peasants Absolutely Uftlike the Aristocracy , — ^All of these factors 
made the 93 per cent of the population quite unlike the upper 7 per 
cent. We can almost say that they were separated from each other in 
their thinking more completely Aan the United States is separated 
today from Europe, for between America and Europe there is at least a 
constant stream of interchange of ideas, communications and speakers. 
Almost every year some international gathering occurs such as a peace 
conference, a labor gathering, or a disarmament conference. In Russia 
national meetings were carefully censored or prohibited altogether and 
there was no adequate means for the interchange of ideas between tire 
peasants and the aristocrats. 

Added to this was a caste system which excluded a man born a peasant 
from rising above his class except on occasions of rare good luck such as 
a particularly heroic deed on the battlefield, or the saving of the life of 
one of the nobility. 

As a matter of fact, the aristocrats lived in a world so removed from 
that of the peasants that they did not even realize that they were separated. 
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The proprietary classes did not understand why a peasant should steal in 
a famine year. Some of them did not even realize that the peasant had 
feelings, that he really fell in love, or had sympatliies, and an appreciation 
for art and beauty. How absolute was this line of demarcation is shown 
by the fact that l^ince Kropotkin told me of a landlord's wife who was 
astounded to see a peasant girl break into tears on hearing that a certain 
soldier had been killed at the front. She could not believe it possible for 
the peasant classes to be really in love. Another noble saw nothing wrong 
with the fact that wounded soldiers had been left for hours by the rail- 
road tiack, uncared for, although there had been room in the hospital car 
with the officers. It shocked him to think of soldiers riding in the same car 
with officers. 

Circumsiantial and Social Pressure . — ^We have now reviewed the facts 
which made for unlikeness in Russia. The 93 per cent were radically 
unlike the 7 per cent. Let us next consider the circumstantial pressure 
or its product, the social pressure, which, as we have indicated, is a 
second factor in every social change. This acts in two ways, as a binder 
and as a stimulus. Unlike groups as characteristically as unlike individual 
organisms react in unlike ways, and if in close contact tend to have con- 
flict. Consequently the dominant group erects a binder of coercive pressure 
about the other. This frequently curbs instinctive desires and reactions 
and so itself acts as a stimulus to revolt. Such was tlie case in Russia. 

In 1905 the world had the greatest warning of impending disaster tliat 
has occurred in recent history. Suddenly an entire nation of workers and 
peasants struck. Armed risinp of peasants broke out spasmodically all 
over Russia. Not understanding the liandwriting on the wall, the upper 
classes became alarmed and persuaded the Tsar to grant certain reforms. 
It was soon apparent, however, that neither he nor the nobility had the 
faintest conception of the longings of the masses, for at the first opportunity 
he violated his most sacred pledges to the people, suppressed newsapers, 
arrested hundreds and disbanded the legislative assembly. 

For years Russia had had a slowly falling barometer of nihilist and anar- 
chistic assassinations and plots. The nobility were too far removed from 
the common people to understand what was wrong. As in a chemical 
mixture capable of causing high explosion, the elements within the Russian 
empire had long been in the proper proportions to cause the most serious 
castastrophe in Russian history. In spite of this, the explosion was delayed 
for a time by the strong governmental pressure of a highly bureaucratic 
and centralized system backed by the ruthless use of force. The racial and 
religious divergencies among the masses, which we have indicated, acted 
as one deterrent. Peasants from one district were always used to quell 
disorder in another where the customs and habits of the people and per- 
haps even the language or dialect were quite different. At every point the 
peasants were hemmed in by government officials who restricted their 
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every movement. The Ispravnik, or police commissioner, had general super- 
vision over each district. His will was law. He could fine or imprison any 
one he chose. Under him was the Uriadnik, or constable, also having ab- 
solute power but subject to the disapproval of the Ispravnik. He could 
enter any house at any time of day or night to make inspection without 
a warrant. Besides these officials there was the Zemsky Nachalnik who had 
administration over all the rural institutions and was higher than the 
Uriadnik. He could depose the elected officials of the peasant commune or 
Mir and order any peasant flogged. He belonged to the nobility and na- 
turally would not lietray their interests. The only way to placate an angry 
official was through bribery. Taxes were extremely heavy, in some 
cases more than the total income from the land. Yet since the village com- 
mune was responsible collectively for the payment of the tax, and the 
peasant could not by law leave his village without its consent, he was hope- 
lessly under bondage. The least delinquency might result in imprisonment 
and a heavy flogging. An elaborate system of espionage was used to make 
still more difficult any resistance on the part of the peasant. Yet the very 
pressure of this coercive force acted as a stimulus to revolt. By its action 
it generated the friction which would make for its own negation. 

The Revolutionists. — ^^Vhen two unlike groups react against each 
other, it may happen that a third group is produced. In Russia some from 
among the educated classes had at least partially broken through the wall 
which separated them from the peasants. They were the ones who had the 
sympathy and imagination to see the differences between the upper classes 
and the masses and to realize that some change must come. But they were 
prophets without honor. As soon as the group voiced their feelings the 
Tsar’s machine took action. They were either silenced, exiled or jailed. 
This experience intensified the unlikeness between them and the ruling 
class. At the same time, workers who had attempted to protest against the 
condition were also arrested by the hundred. In the Tsar’s jails and in 
exile these two groups shared a like experience and became more or less 
likeminded. How partial tliis was, at best, can be seen from the experience 
of Dostievsky, the writer. He was bom into a family belonging to the 
lowest ranks of the nobility, to the social group which furnished the 
minor public servants. Pie was arrested" and exiled to Siberia for a remark 
made at a literary club about the necessity of liberating the serfs. In the 
Siberian pidsuns he was in constant association with peasants, yet he could 
not brealc down the obstacles which centuries had erected between the 
classes. He once tried to join a hunger strike of the prisoners, a protest 
against their inadequate diet, but the others were suspicious. They said, 
'"Why should you join in the strike? You buy your own food.” Dostievslc}’ 
says it was one of the saddest experiences of his whole prison life. He 
realized that if he should remain in the prison for a century he would 
never bridge the gulf of class. Neverthless, a small but energetic proto- 
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cracy of revolutionists was being created. There were thus three groups 
in Russia, the large peasant masses, a small militant revolutionary group, 
and the 7 per cent aristocracy. Of the three, the peasants and the rev- 
olutionary group were the nearest alike, but to some extent the moderate 
revolutionists did understand the aristocracy and shared their views. In so 
far as this was true, they acted as a mediating group between the other 
two. 

Adopting Marxian Theory. — The more bitterly the revolutionists were 
persecuted, the more firmly convinced they became that there was nothing 
to be hoped for from the Tsar's government. It was natural that they 
should look about for better theories of government. Now Germany and 
France were alive with the Marxian dogmas and it was only to be expected 
that the overwhelming majority of the revolutionists should adopt such 
theories wholesale, for their humanitarian ideas and reactions had been 
suppressed by persecution. Many of them had fled abroad after years of 
suffering under the Tsar’s system and, pursued by the Tsar’s spies, na- 
turally sought the "aid and comfort" of the radicals of other lands. This 
created common bonds of likeness between them and a common philosophy 
of life and government. Moreover the extreme bitterness of the struggle 
in Russia and the contrasts in wealth and poverty helped to create a 
desire to have all the control, even of factories and property, in the hands 
of the 93 per cent. One has only to read such biographies as The Little 
Grandmother of the 'Russian Revolution, or a revolutionary history such as 
The Birth of the Russian Democracy to see the influence of the Tsar’s 
machine on the revolutionists. His very binder of jails, repression and exile, 
which was intended to suppress unlike reactions to the government and 
the regime of privilege, itself served as a stimulus and warped the minds 
of the revolters still further from the average or norm of their class. We 
can realize this very clearly if we take the lives of two prominent 
Bolsheviks. Lenin was born in the city of Simbirsk fifty years ago, where 
his father was director of the higii school. When he was seventeen, his 
elder brother was hanged by the Tsar for taking part in a student revolu- 
tionary movement. When Lenin entered the university he was promptly 
excluded. Nevertheless, after four years of private study he did succeed in 
passing the examination for the bar, but was arrested in Petrograd soon 
afterwards for organizing a group of workers. After a long period in jail, 
he was exiled to Siberia in the latter nineties, where he wrote two books, 
The Aim of the Social Democratic Parly and The Growth of Capitalism 
in Russia. As a result of their publication, Russia became too hot for him, 
and he,fled abroad, joining the revolutionary group of Russians in Switzer- 
land. It is obvious that such an experience, beginning with the death of 
his brother on the gallows, and encUng with imprisonment and exile, 
would warp the mind and outlook of anyone. In 1903 at a conference of 
the Social Democratic Party, Lenin led a faction which pledged itself to 
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“pure revolutionary action” without any compromise with the bourgeois 
parties. His faction secured the majority of the delegates and ever since 
has been nicknamed the majority, or Bolshevik. 

Another of the prominent Bolshevik leaders, Leonid B. Krassin, Com- 
missioner of Trade, was a native of Siberia. He entered the Petrograd 
Technological Institute, and was expelled three years later for participat- 
ing in a student mutiny. In 1892 he was serving in the army but was ar- 
rested in connection with the case of a Social Democrat distributing 
propaganda among railway workers. Exile to Siberia was the penalty; 
there he gained considerable reputation by constructing a railroad. For 
this achievement he was permitted to return to the technical institute but 
was again expelled in 1898. He next supervised the construction of a cen- 
tral electric station at Baku, at the same time helping to establish printing 
presses for propaganda purposes. In 1901 he was a member of the central 
committee of the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party and was arrested 
in consequence, in 1905. He managed to escape to Switzerland and after 
some negotiation his friends secured permission for him to return to 
Petrograd to run the cable system. Once more his revolutionary activity 
became known and he was forced abroad. This time he went to Germany 
and secured appointment as a representative of a German firm which 
had high influence in the Tsar’s court. His recognized ability was such 
that at the outbreak of the war the Russia government placed him in 
cliarge of certain of the German manufacturing plants. He retained this 
position until he joined the Bolshevik government. 

In both these cases we have men who have had long records of exile 
and imprisonment. Had they been bom in America with their initiative 
and ability, they might have held posts of honor in the commonwealth. 
Born in Russia and subject to the Tsar’s coercive pressure, they adopted 
Marxian views and became revolutionary leaders. Their experience in the 
jails and in exile profoundly affected their theories. We have now and then 
seen something of the same sort happen in the United States. There 
are those who would say that it has been exemplified in Eugene Debs, 
long a Democratic party supporter, who was jailed for refusing to obey 
an injunction, and thereafter became the Socialist party’s candidate for 
the presidency. 

The Revolution . — In spite of the unlikeness of the masses and the 
activity of the revolutionists, the Tsar’s binder of circumstantial pressui-e 
was too strong to permit an overthrow of the existing order. But in case 
of war the peasants could be conscripted and plunged into the maelstrom 
to become cannon fodder over issues about which they Imew little and 
C^red less. It was thus in the World War that Russia mobilized sixteen 
million men; they were snatched from their homes, perliaps not to return 
on fprlough during three long years of war. Their wage was the mere 
pittance of twenty-five cents a month. They ate out of a common dish- 
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pan, seven soldiers dipping their wooden spoons into the same bowl for 
their noonday meal. There was little or no welfare work done for them; 
they died like flies. These great masses of soldiers weie alike, but it took 
nearly three years of association together at the front and in the garrison 
cities for them to realize their power. The intimate association and contact 
of life in the trenches had created a conscious solidarity which had never 
before been felt. The Tsar himself had wrecked his own powerful binder 
of circumstantial pressure, which before had prevented the revolution, by 
placing in the hands of millions of likeminded soldiers machine guns and 
rifles It needed only a few sparks from a hungry mob in Petrograd to 
set off the greatest explosion of the Twentieth Century. The Tsar was 
swept aside, a Temporary Government was appointed, and behind the 
scenes were ruling Councils of Soldiers, Workei's and Peasant’s Deputies. 

The Temporary Government . — At once the upper classes began to 
understand something of the gulf that separated them from the masses. 
Said a general in Turkestan; “Before, I could shoot a man if he did not 
follow my order; today I must reason with him. I feel like a man who 
has been eating Russian food all his life and is suddenly forced to eat 
Chinese food with chop sticks. My stomach won’t stand it.’’ One Russian 
officer, realizing at last that he did not understand the people, said, “All 
my life I have had a little fence around my brain shutting me off from 
the common people.” Even after the revolution it was impossible to break 
down these mental barriers, as is evidenced by the following typical illus- 
tration. Soon after the revolution an order was issued stating that here- 
after officers need not be addressed as “Your highborn excellency.” One 
colonel on being informed of this change by his adjutant exclaimed in 
great rage, “Do you mean to tell me that some insignificant dirt of a soldier 
will call me simply Mr. Colonel?” On being assured that it was the 
latest order, the colonel jumped up, smashed his chair into splinters on the 
floor and left the regiment never to return. 

After the revolution the Temporary Government, made up of various 
coalition parties, was supposed to be in full control. In reality the soviets 
of soldiers, workers and peasants were the real power. Whereas the 
soviets were composed of the representatives of the masses and therefore 
like them, the Temporary Government included such of the intellectuals 
as Miliukov and Gutchkov. Plow far imlike the common people they 
were is now apparent to everyone. The Foreign Minister, Miliukov, stated 
to the world that the Russian people wanted to fight until they could add 
Constantinople to their empire. In reality the common peole did not care 
about fighting for one foot of foreign soil, and were even willing to sacri- 
fice some that they had. So unpopular was his declaration that Miliukov 
was compelled to resign at once. The stem logic of events has forced 
many of the intellectuals to realize how widely separated they really were, 
and the Temporary Government was, from the common people. Baron 
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Rosen, for example, is to-day willing to admit : "There is an almost impas- 
sable gulf of mutual non-comprehension which divides the masses and 
the classes in Russia. The desire to fight and the yearning of the people 
for Constantinople are creations of the brain of an infinitesimally small — 
compared with the bulk of the nation — circle of intellectuals, who, by the 
control of the press and their influence on the government, are enabled 
to create the illusion of ‘public opinion.’ " Kerensky and those in the 
government still continued to talk war and complete agreement with 
Allied aims. 

On the other hand, the Bolsheviks, who for the moment were far 
more like the common people in their thinking, readily won converts by 
the thousand with their popular slogan, “Peace, Land and Bread.” The 
circumstantial pressure had been removed Behind the scenes in every 
city and town in Russia ruled the councils of soldiers, workers and 
peasants. Whatever this group really wanted they got. To cite but one 
instance, in Turkestan the military governor. General Kuropatkin, a 
former Commander-in-Chief of all the Russian armies, was arrested and 
sent to Petrograd. 

The Bolshevik Government . — In view of all this, it was only natural 
that the small and active protocracy of Bolsheviks, who did to some extent 
understand the thoughts and desires of the people, should seize control. 
As Sir George Buchanan, the English Ambassador, said, “They had won 
over the majority of the soldiers, the workingmen and the peasants,” and 
were firmly in the saddle. That they had the masses behind them is now 
admitted by Kerensky when he says, “The Bolsheviks gained a majority 
in the Petrograd Soviet on the ^ of September, The same happened 
everywhere with lightning rapidity.” 

But while the Bolsheviks were far nearer the real desires of the 
masses in the slogan "Peace, Land and Bread,” they were not nearer to 
them in theory. Their theory was a derivative from the Marxian and 
totally foreign to the masses, a fact of which the Bolsheviks were well 
aware. Says Lenin in a pamphlet for party members only, "The advance 
guard of the Proletariat of the Communistic Party manipulates the non- 
party mass of the workers, educates them, prepares them, train them in the 
school of Communism (first the worjeers, then the peasants) in order 
that they may some time take over into their own hands the conduct of 
all their affairs .’X 

Lenin did not believe in waiting until the peasants and workers had 
become familiar with his ideas ; he started immediately to apply the theories 
he had been preaching all his life. The banlcs were seized and nationalized. 
The factories were turned over to the workers, and the peasants were 
urged to expropriate the land, Lenin took immediate steps to stop the war, 
which was unpopular. It is only fair to say, however, that when Germany 
insisted on an outrageous and shameful peace treaty, he considered renew- 
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ing the fight. Indeed, he made a definite offer to Raymond Robins to op- 
pose ratification of the treaty, piovided England and America would 
pledge Russia their support. No answer was ever received from the Allied 
governments to this offer and the peace was consummated. All power had 
been given to the soviets as soon as the Bolsheviks had taken the power. 
These councils were based on a combination of geogi'aphical representation 
in the villages and an industrial representation in the cities and towns. 
They were largely controlled by Communists. It was inevitable tliat 
they should themselves gradually apply the same methods that the Tsar 
had used in his machine of governmental pressure. Thus the Bolsheviks 
adopted censorship of the press and built up a very effective secret service 
organization along the lines of the Tsar’s spy system. It was called the 
All-Russian Extraordinary Commission for Fighting Counter-Revolution, 
Speculation and Sabotage. In the course of two years’ work, according 
to its own record, it suppressed three hundred and forty-four revolts and 
shot over eight thousand people. 

The measures wliich the Bolsheviks enacted broke down the iron-clad 
compartments which had separated the ruling classes from the masses. In 
the first place, each racial group in the population was given the right to 
form a separate state. All of these were then federated into the Soviet 
Republic. The propertied classes were for a time disfranchisd and made 
propertyless, and the result was tliat they soon found themselves working 
side by side with peasants and workers. It was only a matter of months be- 
fore the majority began to have a dim understanding of the feelings of the 
peasant classes. To-day scores of them testify that they never understood 
what it was to be a peasant and go hungry until they themselves had felt 
the pangs of hunger. Although the Bolshevik polices definitely antagonized 
a large number of the seven per cent and forced them into open counter- 
revolution or onto foreign soil, it did make many of the intellectuals mingle 
with the peasants and so grow more likeminded to them. This in itself 
acted as a strong force toward breaking down the barriers that had 
formerly existed between the two classes. 

In those things which did not depend on the Marxian theory, such as 
education and child welfare, the Bolsheviks were able to act. According 
to the May, 1921, report of the Russian Unions, they alone had established 
over ten thousand new schools in Russia. This is in addition to the number 
started for the rest of the population by the Department of Education. 
Hundreds of children’s homes have also been initiated. When it came to 
the matter of text books, pencils, ink and equipment generally, these de- 
pended somewhat on Bolshevik theories and here it is that we find scarcity 
and need. 

As has always happened in any government in which socialists have 
attempted to apply their theories quickly and in large doses, production 
falls off and mere existence becomes most difficult for the common pegple. 
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In Russia, which had been bled white by a four year’s war, conditions 
went from bad to worse as civil war and intervention continued. The 
peasants were tired of war and revolution. They cared not who was in 
power, provided they could have their land, till the soil, and secure the 
goods they needed in exchange for their crops. By a combination of causes, 
the civil war, intervention, the blockade, and false economic theories, food 
was made more and more scarce until the Bolsheviks could not furnish 
a sufficient amount for their own departments. The supply of clothes, 
medicines, soap, agricultural implements and railroad equipment dwindled. 
Lenin’s mind, warped by the experience of a Tsar’s environment, was 
going through a trial-and-error process in which he was learning, as were 
all his followers. It is the same story, tiue the world over. Let any 
socialist who has been fighting in opposition all his life suddenly be given 
power. If he holds his position long enough, he will be acting quite differ- 
ently from his course at the start. There have been many instances of 
this in the United States, when a man such as Lunn has been elected to 
office on the Socialist platform and has ended by becoming a party 
Democrat. 

Ever since the Bolsheviks took control, step by step they have been 
abandoning their earliest positions. First, Lenin advocated a uniform 
wage rate for all. Today he is paying the workers according to an output 
test. He began by urging the confiscation of all factories and their manage- 
ment by the workers. Today they are being run under the direction of 
experts appointed by a Supreme Council of National Economy, and Lenin 
is bargaining with the capitalists of Europe to come in and run his in- 
dustries. 

Lenin entered upon his power by nationalizing the land and compelling 
the peasants to yield all their products to the state. This was unpopular. 
Today there is practically private ownership in land, subject to redivision 
by the villages, and the peasants can sell their products after they liave 
paid a tax to the government. Lenin has definitely used the incentive of 
private property to induce increased production. A cooperative brother- 
hood of individuals working without the spirit of monetary gain for the 
benefit of all, still remains a dream in Russia. In nearly jjl cases where 
the Communist management has been tried on large farms it has proved 
a failure.* 

At the beginning, Lenin talked of doing away with money entirely 
and substituting work checks which would be good only to those who had 
actually done work, and which would be void after a certain period. Today 
he is introducing a silver-secured currency. 

In the winter of 1922 almost everything in Russia was free to the 
people. Privileges were given merely on an order written by the proper 
authority. Street cars, electric light, train travel, bread and food of every 

*By 1930 some of these farms have proved successful. 
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description, all were given out by the government. To-day the system 
has broken down. The Bolsheviks are now chatging 300 roubles per kilo- 
meter on the railroad and all those who are not state employees must feed 
themselves. 

Lenin began by confiscating bank accounts above a very meagre amount, 
and all valuables in safety deposit vaults. Today unlimited deposits are 
again permissible. 

In all these respects we have logical reactions from the stimuli of an 
autocratic Tsar’s regime. Once the authority of the circumstantial pi essure 
of the Tsar’s despotic system had broken down, it was almost inevitable 
that the extreme elements within the revolutionary party should secure 
control. The extent to which it is true that those in power have been the 
ones who were warped by a harsh exiierience under the Tsar can be seen 
by the Bolsheviks’ own statements. There are only two of the eighteen 
People’s Commissioners who have not served a jail sentence under the 
Tsar’s regime for a political offense, and several of them have been sen- 
tenced as many as seven times. In the Moscow Soviet, which wields more 
influence than any other in Russia, in February, 1920, out of 1532 repres- 
entatives, 23.9 per cent had been tried for political activity, 87 as many as 
three times each; 19.2 per cent had been imprisoned; 7 per cent had been 
deported; and i per cent had been sent with the criminal work crews to 
Siberia. These men were the products of Tsaristic aggression, and as they 
came to put their theories to the test, soon saw the need for modification. 
It was apparent that they could not long remain in power unless they could 
secure sufficient production to meet the needs of the people. Just as all 
human effort has been guided by trial and error, so the Bolsheviks were 
bound to try out their theories, then, learning by the results of the reaction, 
to clrange their methods. 

Relations with the Allies . — Ever since the Allies awoke to find the 
dreaded products of the Tsar’s regime, Lenin and Trotsky, in power, 
they have been trying to explain the phenomenon. Not understanding all 
the social forces that had produced this coup on the part of the Bolshe- 
viks, Allied representatives attempted to account for it by the "German 
Agent" theory. As was to be expected of two groups so totally dissimilar 
to each other as Russia and the rest of Europe, war and blockade followed. 
What was this but a consequence of unlike groups reacting toward each 
other? This is clearly seen in the attitude of the Bolsheviks in their 
press, toward the so-called capitalistic countries, and in the attitude of our 
press toward the Bolshevik system. Each not only points out every dis- 
cernible weakness but violently denounces the other in terms which are 
far more derogatory than accurate. Granted tloat the Bolshevik theories 
are impracticable, the statements of our press have been confused, mis- 
leading and often false. From November, 1917, on, the press of the world 
has been flooded with a mass of conflicting stories of fact and fiction about 
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the theories held by the Bolsheviks and the conditions created by them. 
Society always centers its attention on the spectacula.* phenomena which 
every one recognizes as unusual, instead of attempting to understand what 
produced them. The Bolsheviks have been treated to a mass of denuncia- 
tion and hatred, giving them more free advertising in a shorter time than 
has been enjoyed by any other group seizing power of which we have 
record. In reality the Bolsheviks are as much the victims of their social 
environment and the social factors at work in the Tsar’s Empire as is a 
chemical compound the result of the elements of which it is composed. 
The fact that we have been shocked by some of the real or alleged crimes 
attributed to the Bolsheviks, does not change the underlying sociological 
causes which produced them. What scientist would dare assert that had 
he been one of a group whose liberties and initiative were impinged on, 
curbed and suppressed by the social heritage of a Tsar’s tyranny, he him- 
self might not now be in the Bolshevik ranks? Instead of centering our 
attention and denunciations on the Bolsheviks themselves, we should rather 
have tried to understand what produced them. 

One sociological lesson wliich the Bolshevik revolution teaches is tlmt 
whei-ever ninety or more per cent of tire people are separated from the 
governing and ruling classes by walls of social custom, training, economic 
privilege and life experience, there is a probability of social explosion. 
In the United States we already see the faint beginnings of such a 
situation. In our great business processes, the iron and steel industry, 
for example, we have over one hundred thousand workers, cut off from 
their masters, the steel magnates. Such a keen student of labor as Whit- 
ing Williams, after first-hand study, concludes that the ignorance of both 
the worker and the employer about each other is astounding. “To each the 
other stands as the X in the equation of the factory organization.” For- 
tunately there are those in America who have already sensed the danger. 
Another lesson for us in our relationsliip with Russia should be not less 
apparent. If we isolate her, blockade her and refuse to have an3d:hing to 
do with her people, there will be mutual and growing misunderstanding. 
On the other hand, if we encourage the exchange of goods, send in our 
technical experts, provide food relief and educational help, we shall break 
down suspicion and misinformation and help to make the American and 
Russian people more tolerant of eacli other and consequently a little more 
likeminded. 

The Future . — It is impossible to predict the future course of the Rus- 
sian Revolution because it rests on a number of variables. How far the 
Bolsheviks will progress will depend to some extent on how actively they 
push education, insure justice, and permit the play of individual initiative. 
Will they, for instance, allow the wills of individuals and minorities who 
differ from them to function constructively ? Their attitude in a period of 
dvil war and foreign intervention is hardly a fair test. America’s own 
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experience with free speech during the war was not in accord with our 
democratic tradition. 

Certain definite things about the Russian revolution, however, are 
predictable In the first place, the Bolsheviks cannot permanently remain 
in power if they build up a wall between themselves and the mass of the 
people. To some extent they have done this already. If the Communist 
Party becomes in its turn separated from the peasants and unresponsive 
to them, it can only remain in power by means of an adequate machine 
of governmental pressure. If, however, the Bolsheviks are willing to change 
their theories to meet the demands of the population and the needs 
of the situation, they may retain the government for a period of years. The 
bulk of the population has so long been forced to submit to the strong 
pressure of a Tsar’s autocracy that they are far more docile than almost 
any other race in Europe. The stability and power of their government 
have already demonstrated that the Bolsheviks can easily build up and 
maintain a strong circumstantial pressure against revolution. If, in addi- 
tion, the Bolsheviks can keep open the lines of intercommunication, inter- 
stimulation and response between the Communist Party and the masses of 
the people, regardless of whether they rule in a more or less autocratic and 
dictatorial fashion, they may have a chance to remain in power, for in that 
case the majority of the people would not be so far removed but that each 
could mutually understand the other. There vrill be a certain amount of 
likemindedness existing between the rulers and the ruled. If this be true, it 
may be that the future in Russia for a long time to come will be one of 
slow evolution rather than dangerous and damaging revolution, 

3. HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY* 

Before considering the structure of the pai-ty, it is essential to under- 
stand the main events in the party history. Socialistic ideas coming from 
foreign countries to Russia in the sixties first began to spread among the 
students. Since at that time there were few factories, the early Russian 
socialists who were called “Narodniki” or Populists, practically neglected 
the laboring men and thought they could usher in Socialism through the 
peasants. They soon discovered the abysmal ignorance of the peasants, who 
cared nothing for socialism and were interested solely in securing new 
land. Communism may be said to have been born in the scattered organiza- 
tions which began to spring up among the working class in the early 
seventies. 

In Odessa toward the end of 1872 a small group of fifteen metal 
workers formed what was probably the first crude beginnings of a soviet 
of workers. They began by merely reading aloud at their meetings from 
some socialistic book, but soon organized revolutionary libraries to help 

‘Reprinted from a chapter by Jerome Davis in Soviet Rwtia in the Second Decade, 
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spread ideas among a wider circle. In 1874 they had started a mutual aid 
fund and had ten separate circles. In 1875 they joined together in one 
organization under the name of the Southern-Russian Society of Workers. 
Of the nearly two hundred members only two were intellectuals. In Decem- 
ber of the same year the society was broken up by the Tsar’s police. The 
chairman was sentenced to ten years of hard labor while the others received 
shorter terms. 

Soon after this, a North Russian Society was formed in St. Petersburg, 
but it and its leaders met the same fate. 

In 1879 intellectuals comprising the Party of the People decided 
to assassinate Alexander II and in 1881 succeeded in their purpose. 

In the nineties the Social Democrats organized a “Society for Freeing 
the Working Class” in St. Petersburg. In 1895 Lenin wrote his pamphlet 
“What is it to be a friend of the People?” stating that the workers them- 
selves must overthrow Tsarism through a Communistic revolution. He op- 
posed the legal Marxists who declared that such a revolution could he 
achieved by legal means, declaring tliat it could only come through revolu- 
tion. In 189s Lenin was at the head of one of the regional committees of the 
St. Petersburg society. By 1893 there were substantial organizations in 
St. Petersburg, Mosicow, Kiev, and Ekaterinoslav, besides a large Jewish 
society named Bunt.” All of these came together in that year in their 
first conference to form the Russsian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party. 
It can thus be seen that the short space of fifty years has seen the entire 
birth and development of the organization which now controls one-sixih 
of the earth’s surface, and that the active work of the party has not lasted 
more than twenty-five years. The first number of the party paper, The 
Spark, was not issued until the end of 1900. The famous second confer- 
ence of the party, which met first in Brussels in 1903 and then in London, 
resulted in the adoption of a resolution prepared by Lenin calling for 
uncomprising class warfare against the bourgeoisie and a union of the 
workers with the peasants. Since there had been a very serious debate over 
the entire matter, the winning faction of Lenin was nidenamed “ma- 
jority” or “Bolshevik,” a term which has remained ever since. Those 
who opposed these resolutions were nicknamed “Menshevik” or "minority,” 
and at the third party conference, in 1905, they broke completely with the 
rest forming the so-called Menshevik Party. 

By the time of the 1905 Revolution, the party was so strong that it 
had branches in most of the larger dties. Soviets or councils of workers 
were formed in over thirty of them. In St. Petersburg, the Soviet had 562 
delegates from 281 factories and 16 trade unions. Trotsky was at this 
time vice-chairman of the Soviet and on the arrest of the chairman he was 
dected to fill the vacancy. In December the Tsar began his repressive 
measures and the party was forced into underground activity until the 
Revolution of 1917. 
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During the World War Lenin kept reiterating that this was an imperial- 
istic conflict and as early as iy[6 published a book entitled “Imperialism 
as the latest stage of Capitalism.” He believed it was impossible for capital- 
ism to function without wars and that each conflict gave an opportunity 
for a civil war and revolution. 

The Bolshevik Party adopted an absolute declaration against the world 
conflict, considering it simifly an economic struggle between capitalistic 
nations. As soon as possible after the revolution in Russia, Lenin returned 
from abroad, and early in the fall of 1917 the Bolsheviks had a majority 
in the Soviets of Petrograd and Moscow. The party seized power on the 
7th of November 1917, the day before the convention of the second con- 
ference of the soviets. From this time on, the history of the party is well 
known. It has had several epoch making struggles, first with Germany 
in 1918, and then with the Allied nations. Following the collapse of foreign 
military intervention, there followed a blockade and sanitary cordon. This, 
in its turn, culminated in the famine of 1921-22. 

Since then the Bolsheviks liave been trying to rebuild the shattered in- 
dustrial life of the country. In spite of these colossal difficulties it is ap- 
parent that the party has liad a steady growth and now embraces a larger 
membership than ever before in its history. It must not be forgotten that 
at the present time there are in addition to regular party members almost 
three million others belonging to the Komsomol, or Communist Union of 
Youth. 


II. LEADERSHIP 


A study of one hundred and sixty-tliree outstanding Communist leaders 
made from the autobiographical sketches in the three volumes of the Rus- 
sian Encyclopedia Granat leads to the following summary.' 

The overwhelming bulk of these leaders were Russian of the male sex 
bom for the most part in cities of over ten thousand or at least having 
access to educational facilities of high school rank or over. Sixty per cent 
were born of fathers who did not belong either to the workers or peasant 
classes. Over three-fourths of them began radical action by the time 
they were twenty-one. Over sixty per cent had taken work in the uni- 
versity and only twenty-two per cent had not finished high school or its 
equivalent. Apparently education is just as valuable for revolutionary 
leadership as for any other. On an average they were arrested 3.3 times 
each. No sooner were they freed from one prison sentence than they re- 
sumed revolutionary activity. Prisons acted as receptacles for confinement 
but stimulated radical rather than conservative attitudes. In the recorded 

'See paper by Jerome Davis, “A Study of One Hundred and Sixty-three Out- 
standing Communist Leaders” in The Publication of the American Sociological 
Society, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (May, 1930), pp. 42-55. 
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stimuli which were responsible for making them revolutionists, the influence 
of teachei-s, fellow students and workers were most important, with books 
and periodicals ranking second and the influence of the family third. It is 
the hypothesis of the writer as a result of reading all these biographies 
that one factor in this leadership was lliat nearly all acted on their revolu- 
tionary ideation at an early age. This action to the extent that it seemed 
successful to the individual involved itself created a drive for further 
action in the same direction. 

In this volume due to limitation of space we can give but two 
biographical sketches of Russian leaders and they have been selected by the 
march of events. 

It is impossible to leave out the master of the Russian Revolution, 
Lenin, or the present dictator, Stalin. It is interesting to speculate what 
their lives would have been like had they been born in America. 

I. LENIN 

Vladimir Ilich Ulianoff was bom on the 23rd of April, 1871, in the 
city of Simbirsk. “Lenin" was the revolutionary pseudonym which he 
later took to avoid apprehension by the Tsar’s police. His father, who 
came of peasant stock, was director of the Peoples’ School. Lenin had two 
brothers, Alexander and Dimitri, and three sisters, Anne, Mary, and Olga. 
The father was a very devoted servant of the people and established in the 
neighborhood of 400 schools with twenty thousand pupils. When Lenin was 
seventeen years of age his brother was hanged for participation in a plot 
against the Czar, Alexander III. This made a profound impression on 
Lenin. Indications are that the family was not entirely satisfied with con- 
ditions under the Czar’s regime. The mother was interested in young 
Vladimir, She tried to help Lenin in his studies and opposed his smoking 
for health reasons. Lenin was not much influenced by the health argu- 
ment, but abandoned the practice on the argument that he could not afford 
to waste the money while so many others needed funds for education. 

On the completion of the high school course Lenin was first in every 
subject including religion and was awarded the gold medal. Kerensky’s 
father who was head of the high school said at the time of his graduation : 
“Ulianoff (Lenin) was the most talented. He was always earnest and accu- 
rate ; in all his classes he was first, and at the end of his high school (gym- 
nasium) course he was awarded the gold medal as the most broadminded, 
able, and most likely to succeed. Neither inside or outside the high school 
was there a single reported case where Ulianoff either in word or deed 
did anything to impair the high opinion of him held by his instructors.” 
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When he was seventeen he entered the Univetsity. He was promptly 
excluded when he took part in a student organization. He applied a year 
later for permission to reenter but this was denied. The family asked if 
he could go abroad to study, but this also was denied. Thereupon Lenin 
studied law by himself and successfully passed the bar examination in 1892. 
In 1893 he went to St. Petersburg where with other Marxists he organized 
a workers’ circle. These circles met with great success but the suspicions 
of the police were finally aroused. In 1895 the circles joined in “The Union 
for the Struggle for the Emancipation of Labor.” The society distributed 
a great number of leaflets of which Lenin was the author of the greatest 
number. The police searched the society’s rooms and amsted 'the leaders, 
among whom was Lenin. While in jail Lenin commenced the pamphlet on 
“The Growth of Capitalism in Russia.” In 1897 he was sent to Siberia 
where he finished this work. He was freed from exile in T900, but because 
of the activity of the police was forced to live abroad. He there began to 
edit a newspaper “The Spark,” which was shipped illegally into Russia. 

Within the editorial staff of the “The Spark” there was disagreement 
following the second congress of the party in 1903. At this time Lenin 
stood uncompromisingly against any union with Liberals. He believed 
that m trying to seize the power the party should be free from entangle- 
ments which might cause it to be less outspoken. Lenin’s faction secured 
a majority in tliis congress and was therefore nicknamed “Bolshevik” or 
majority, while the minority was called Menshevik. On the editorial board 
of the Spark, however, the Mensheviks were in a majority and Lenin was 
excluded. He thereupon started a Bolshevik paper “Forward” in 1904, 
in which he continued the fight with the Mensheviks on the question of 
their relationship with the Liberals and over the agricultural question. Lenin 
believed there should be an appeal made to the peasants in Russia, and 
that they should be allowed to seize the land without compensation. At the 
third congress of the party Lenin discussed the question of armed uprising 
and of a temporary revolutionary government. In 1905, he returned to 
St. Petersburg where he worked with the soviet of workers deputies. He 
was finally forced to work from Finland, and at the time of the reaction 
he left the country. During this period he had worked out a theory for 
the eventual seizure of power in the next revolutionary crisis. He advo- 
cated that the Communists should first win the support of the peasantry 
and thus sweep away all vestiges of Tsarism and landlordism. After this 
had been accomplished it would be possible to turn to the semi-proletariat 
for support and overtltrow the bourgeoisie even among the peasantry and 
thus establish Communism. 
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He lived for a time in Switzerland, and afterwards in Paris where 
he edited newspapers, “The Proletariat” and “Social Democracy.” During 
this period he also finished his book on “Materialism and Imperialism.” In 
1912, he worked from Galicia and directed the faction of the party in 
the Dmna, and also assisted in the publication of the legal Bolshevik paper 
“Truth." 

At the beginning of the World War Lenin was arrested in Galicia but 
managed to secure his release to go to Switzerland. There he carried on an 
active campaign against the war, maintaining that it was an imperialistic 
conflict. He took part in the Zimmerwald conference in Switzerland in 
1915, standing at the head of the Left group there. As soon as the rev- 
olution in Russia began Lenin returned through Germany. He reached 
Petrograd on the i6th of April, 1917. He was everywhere at the workers 
party conferences speaking strongly in favor of immediate and active 
steps for peace, confiscation of factories, and confiscation of the land by 
the peasants. He also soon urged a dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
form of a council of worker and peasant deputies. In this he met bitter 
opposition on the part of the Social Revolutionaries. Little by little Lenin 
succeeded in winning the working masses to his side. After the July 
demonstration in Petrograd, the arrest of Lenin was ordered, and he was 
forced to hide in disguise in Jinland, from which point he directed the 
campaign of the Bolsheviks. Lenin immediately began to draw up very 
careful plans for an armed uprising. There was a good deal of opposition 
even in his own party, Zinoviev and Kameneff counciling delay. Never- 
theless, Lenin was able to win the majority of the Central Committee. On 
the Seventh of November he seized the power. The All Russian Congress 
of Soviets was called on the same day, and on a proposal from Lenin ac- 
cepted the decree of peace, and the immediate transfer of the land to the 
working masses without compensation. Lenin was immediately chosen 
Chairman of the Council of Peoples Commissars of the first Revolutionary 
Government of the Workers and Peasants. The plans for a constitutional 
assembly were carried through, but when the majority of those elected 
opposed the Bolshevik party it was disbanded. Lenin found it more useful 
to stand on the platform of "All Power to the Soviets.” For a time the 
communists tried the experiment, against Lenin’s judgment of refusing to 
continue the war and at the same time refusing to sign a peace with 
Germany, but crushing defeat convinced all that Lenin was right and 
resulted in the Brest-Litovsk treaty, which Lenin called "A breathing 
spell.” During this peace, plans were rushed through for the formation af 
a Red Array. On the 30th of August 1918, one of the Social Revolu- 
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lionists, Kaplan, shot Lenin in Moscow. Lenin made a winning fight 
against death, although his life hung in the balance for days. 

Under Lenin’s direction Trotsky with the aid of other Communist 
chiefs organired the red armies which were to defeat the White Guards 
aided by Allied tioops. On the ist of March, 1919, Lenin called on the 
representatives oE the various communists parties of the different coun- 
tries to organize an international association of Communists, The Com- 
munist International. 

After defeating the White armies of counter-revolution Lenin was the 
first to see the necessity of retreating on the economic front. At the tenth 
conference he proposed the New Economic Policy, urging that this was 
particularly necessary in order that there might be a union between the 
working classes and the peasants. He laid stress on the necessity for the 
electrification of Russia, the building up of cooperatives, and the improv- 
ing of the state appartus. 

The tenific strain which Lenin had undergone in these years took effect 
in 1922 with a paralysis of the organs of speech and half his body. He was 
able to recover from tliis stroke, however, and did not die until the 2ist 
of January, 1924. 

Following his death he was almost worshiped as the god of the Russian 
Revolution. His body was transferred to a special mausoleum in Moscow 
and is daily shown to thousands of tourists from all over Russia. The works 
of Lenin are regarded in somewhat the same light by devout Communists 
as the Bible among Christians, though this does not prevent all sides from 
trying to claim that Lenin was really endorsing their position. 

2. YOSIF VISSARIONOVICH STALIN (nZHUGASHVILl) 

There is perhaps no world figure so little known in the United States 
as Stalin, the present ruler of Russia. To-day he is the most powerful 
personality in Communism. His life story rivals the most dangerous and 
fascinating detective romance. Born in 1879, he has crowded into his life 
more fighting action than any other serving ruler in the world, As a 
political revolutionist under the Tsar's regime he was arrested six times, 
escaped five, and spent seven years in jail or exile. Few newspaper cor- 
respondents have ever seen him. The writer was privileged to interview 
him twice — ^in 1926 for over two hours, and in 1927, with an American 
Labor Delegation, for four hours — and has also delved at first hand into 
his past history, talking with his mother and with old revolutionary com- 
rades who knew and worked with him for years. His mother is a woman 
of unusual power. She said that her husband had been a Georgian of 
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peasant origin who worked in a shoe factory. The family name was 
Dzhugashvili. They had four children, but three died in infancy. Stalin, 
who was the youngest, was theiefore in effect an only child. He was 
not physically strong. The family was not prosperous, the food was 
poor, and he was often sick. At seven he had small-pox, which left his 
face pitted. In spite of all this he was first in his studies, and his mother 
proudly declared that he was ahead of all the boys in ever3rt.hing. His 
mother was a devout CTiristian and had literally prayed her son into 
theological seminary, hoping he would serve her country as a priest. 

Nothing interested the youth quite so much as ideas and reading. His 
father did not care for politics, but even as a youngster the son managed 
to join a secret political circle. When he was ten his father died. The family 
was left pennilness, but the mother, often sitting up until two or three at 
night, sewing, earned the necessary livelihood, and set aside every penny 
that could be saved for the religious education of the boy. 

After finishing the local religious high school at fourteen, Stalin was 
sent to the theological seminary at the capital in Tiflis. At that time the 
institution was a hotbed of revolutionary doctrine, both nationalist and 
Marxist, and Stalin soon became the leader of the Marxist circle. In touch 
with the illegal Social Democratic organizations of the city, he distributed 
revolutionary literature and attended secret meetings of the railroad 
workers. In 1898 the authorities searched his room, found a copy of 
Marx, and promptly expelled him. It was a great blow to his mother, al- 
though she had feared it; for, although Stalin never talked politics at 
home, she had seen him hiding illegal journals. Still she did not dream 
that he was really against the Czar, and it was not until his arrest in Baku 
tiiat comrades explained all to her. Finally, in 1905, after her son had 
repeatedly been arrested and her prayers had remained unanswered, she 
lost her faith in God, dimly realizing then that the priests were supporting 
the Czar and betraying the people. 

Stalin told me that as a result of his expulsion from the seminary as a 
boy of nineteen he had firmly resolved to devote the rest of his life to the 
overthrow of the Czar's regime, and after examining all the different 
political parties had decided to join the Sodal Democrats. 

The older revolutionists in Tiflis had been content with secret propa- 
ganda. Now came Stalin to champion the young, restless radicals who 
wanted to plunge into mass demonstrations and parades, as well as to 
distribute to the masses illegal leaflets on popular contemporary issues ; 
and Stalin won over the majority. In 1900-1902 he engineered mass strikes 
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in Tiflis, and on the first of May a great political demonstration. Immedi- 
ately the party headquarters and his own apartment were raided. Stalin 
began to live under assumed names and to move every few days. He 
successively became known as David, Koba, Nisheradze, CheshekoE, Ivano- 
vitch; but the name which finally stuck was Stalin, or “Steel,” not inap- 
propriate in view of his present position. 

Stalin next became a professional paid agitator for the party, and 
was transferred to Baku. He organized successful strikes in two of the 
oil plants, and a grand political demonstration in Februaiy, 1902. In March 
he was arrested and imprisoned until the end of the next year, when he 
was exiled to Eastern Siberia. Within a month he had escaped and returned 
to Tiflis. 

While in jail in Baku, Stalin had learned of the fight between Lenin, 
representing the Bolsheviki (Majority), and the Mensheviki (Minority) 
of the party, and had become a strong supporter of Lenin and the policy 
of direct action. After his escape he organized the party all over the 
Caucasus in support of Lenin. He edited illegal Bolshevist papers, such as 
“The Proletariat Struggle” and “The Baku Workman,” and wrote many 
pamphlets, such as “A Summary of the Party Split, Anarchism and 
Socialism,” and so forth. In 1905 he attended the party conference in 
Finland, and in 1906 began to edit a weekly. Time. The same year he 
attended the Stockholm congress and another in London. On his return 
from London, he once more organized the workers of Baku. 

It is rumored that in 1907, when the party funds were at a low ebb, 
he organized a successful street attack on those who were transporting 
money from the Tiflis branch of the State Bank, Whether or not this is 
malicious gossip, such a robbery did occur and the money disappeared. If 
the account of the part played by Stalin is true, Communists would 
justify it on the ground that the money was originally stolen from the 
people by the oppressive taxation of the Czar’s oligarchy, and tliat in 
utilizing it to organize the revolution Stalin was acting in the genuine in- 
terests of tlie people. 

His former associates say that there was no one quite so effective as 
Stalin in interesting the workers and making them see the injustice 
of their condition. Illegal meetings were organized in the evenings, to 
which the workers were invited, and Stalin wcmld talk. He was particularly 
effective in arranging strikes. Many a time at a secret meeting one of 
the older workers would express doubts as to the advisability of such a 
dangerous course, but his argument would be swept aside by the clear, 
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insistent plea of Stalin. Constructively, Stalin managed to conclude effec- 
tive agreements with the oil magnates, improving worldng conditions, and 
this enormously increased his prestige with the workers. 

In 1908 he was arrested a second time, being implicated in the work 
of the Baku committee, and after some time in the local prison was 
again exiled, this time to Irkutsk. His wife, whom he had married in 
1905, did not survive the rigors of exile. One boy, the survivor of this 
union, is now studying at Moscow. 

In 1909 Stalin against managed to escape and again returned to Baku. 
He plunged at once into the work of organizing every single oil plant 
in the city. He was so daring that he would talk with the workers re- 
gardless of who was in the room. It was, therefore, almost inevitable that 
inside of a year he faced prison and a six-year exile. But again in less than 
twelve months he had escaped and made his way in disguise to St. Peters- 
burg. Barely six months later he was arrested while at work for the Cen- 
tral Committee of the party, but the Czar’s police did not know him, and 
he was exiled for only three years, managing to escai>e in 1911. 

Stalin at this time was either exceptionally clever or exceptionally 
lucky, for the Czar’s police always accused him of relatively minor crimes : 
of being the organizer of some street parade, the editor of some illegal 
publication, the leader of a strike, and so forth. Consequently, while he 
was always in trouble, his sentences were relatively light. In April, 1912, he 
was again arrested and exiled. In September of the same year he escaped 
across the border into Cracow, in Austria, and was able to take part in 
the conference of the party with Lenin, when he was elected a member 
of the Central Committee. 

Some Russian revolutionists of this period spent considerable time 
abroad studying in comparative security. Not so Stalin. He was always 
at the most dangerous front, giving himself unsparingly to the illegal 
work of his party. In 1913 he took part in the elective campaign for the 
fourth Duma (congress) and became leader of the Bolshevist faction. At 
that time he was also one of the editors of the illegal Bolshevist papers, 
‘‘The Star” and “The Truth.” In February, 1913, he was arrested for the 
sixth time and exiled under a heavy guard. This time he did not escape 
and was freed only by the February revolution. 

In the Bolshevist Revolution Stalin was one of the committee of five 
who managed the uprising, working shoulder to shoulder with Lenin and 
strongly favoring the seizure of power, in opposition to Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, who cautioned delay. From 1917 to 1923 he was People’s 
Commissar of Nationalities, the man who initiated the successful policy 
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of giving cultural autonomy and local freedom to the nationalities within 
the Union. Besides this, from 1919 to 1920, he was People’s Commissar 
for Workers and Peasants Inspection, and from 1920 to 1923, a member 
of the Revolutionary War Council of the Republic. 

The intervention in Russian affairs of England, France, Japan and the 
United States threw him into the civil war. Pie was sent from one front 
to another, serving against Udeiiitch, Denikin and the Poles, and, for his 
heroism he was decorated with the highest Soviet order of the Red Sign. 

It is always the custom for the Red Army soldiers to greet a com- 
mander with a cheer. On the front near Petrograd one December, Stalin 
noted that the soldiers did not greet him with enthusiasm. Halting one 
whose tightly compressed lips indicated complete silence, Stalin asked, 
“Why?” The man pointed to his own feet, clad only in straw sandals. 
Stalin immediately took off his own fine leather boots, gave them to the 
soldier, and took in return the straw sandals, which he wore all winter, 
sharing the deprivation with his men. 

One of his comrades, Sturo, told me his adventures during the direst 
days of the civil war, when it was a race between starvation and defeat 
at the Allies’ hands. Stalin was food dictator. Said Sturo : 

“I was commissioned to secure food for Baku. At that time Baku had a 
population of 200,000, with 75,000 workers. Grain was collected at the mouth 
of the river Volga to be distributed all over Russia. I carried my own armed 
force. After months of desperate work we had 300,000 poods of wheat Then 
I had to get boats to ship it to Baku. All was arranged and I was happy, when 
officers of Stalin appeared and confiscated it In vain I showed my order from 
the Communists. Stalin’s men said, 'It makes no difference what orders you 
have. If we do not get grain and go back to Stalin with empty hands we shall 
be shot’ These men had a larger fighting force, and I realized that it would 
either mean a terrible fight or else surrender. Baku was starving. I decided 
to appeal personally to Stalin. 

“At that time Stalin was virtually a dictator in the matter of securing grain. 
He almost never received anyone in his room except his lieutenants. He was 
like a lion in his cage, always pacing up and down. In spite of everything, I 
managed to get to him and plead for B^u. Stalin brushed the plea aside with 
the statement, ‘What nonsense you are talking. Il we lose Baku, it is nothing. 
Wc will take it again inside of a few months or a year at the most. If we lose 
Moscow, we lose everything. Then the revolution is ended.’ The grain went to 
Stalin and Moscow.” 

Perhaps the most striking military achievement of Stalin was his 
defense of the town of Tsaritsin, on the lower Volga, against the attacks 
of the anti-Bolshevist forces. The city has since been rechristened Stalin- 
grad in his honor. 
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For a time Stalin worked as secretary to Lenin, then later he became 
General Secretary of the Communist Party. Previously this position had 
never been considered of central strategic importance, being rather a 
routine job, consisting of such formal and technical duties as preparing 
circular letters for the party organizations and outlining programs passed 
by the Central Committee. Stalin now made it the direct nerve center of the 
party. It gave him the chance to send out political workers throughout 
Russia, and to learn from the inside the methods of political organization. 
His previous heroic work made every one recognize his authority. He had 
a prestige with loyal party men which a former Menshevik such as 
Trotslcy could never liave. Able men crowded to work under him, so that 
he was able to build up a powerful political machine. Those who opposed 
him and the Majority were sent to remote districts; his supporters were 
rewarded with still more important positions. It must be said also that 
he worked with amazing skill, and never opposed an important man except 
on an issue which commanded the waim support of the rest. 

It was in this way that he broke with Trotsky when the latter was 
being damned by all Communist leaders, including Zinoviev and Kamenev. 
In spite of the break, Stalin favored retaining Trotslcy on the powerful 
Political Bureau against the demands of Zinoviev and others for expulsion. 
Later, after Trotsky was thoroughly disgraced, Zinoviev tried to oppose 
Stalin, but Stalin was able to marshal the others against Zinoviev. All 
those hostile to Stalin finally combined in a solid bloc known as “The 
Opposition.” Due to the fact that this opposition was divided on its 
program, Stalin was able to defeat them overwhelmingly, and in January, 
1928, to exile them to remote parts of Russia. As a result, Zinoviev and 
Kamenev recanted, and asked to be taken bade into the party. 

Stalin to-day is a man of medium height, erect, well built, with a 
heavy black mustache, thick hair, dark penetrating eyes and a handsome 
face. His speech is characteristic of the man, blunt and direct ; he does not 
attempt to hide his meaning. On the other hand, as with so many key 
politicians, he does not place himself in the spotlight, although in 1930 
he has assumed public leadership as never before. Stalin, unlike Trotsky, 
never acted as if the revolution were the opportunity for him to parade 
his genius. He is not an inspired orator or a brilliant writer, but is a man 
of iron will, extraordinary energy and an utter lack of fear, There is 
little question that he is extraordinary skilful and adroit in party politics. 
As he himself admits, he is rough and harsh in dealing with those whom 
he hdeves to be enemies of the revolution. But he rules, partly at least, 
because he keeps to the middle of the road of Conamunist tactics. He does 
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not venture forth on a new revolutionary policy until it has been discussed 
and rediscussed in the party conclaves, and has become the will of the over- 
whelming’ majority. 

It would be easy to magnify the role which Stalin is now playing. He 
is easily the most important man in Russia to-day, but the entire theory of 
Communist tactics is that the individual is nothing, the party is everything. 
Stalin rules because he has his ear close to the ground and knows what 
the rank and file of the party want. He has an extraordinary knack of 
keeping in touch with the changing moods of the common people, especially 
of the peasants. We have already mentioned the fact that long before he 
took the reins of power he inaugurated the policy of cultural autonomy 
for subject nationalities. This is going even further than the United States 
has done In the Philippines we have ruled that the schools shall be 
carried on in English. Stalin insisted that, in contradiction to the policy of 
the Czar, every subject group could study in their own dialect or language 
and could have full power to print books and newspapers in their own 
longue. In 1924 Stalin insited on democracy in the villages. He sensed 
the desire of the peasants for more economic liberty, and was instrumental 
in passing a law, against party opposition, giving the peasant greater free- 
dom in hiring help. Again, he has consistently opposed going to the ex- 
tremes urged by Trotsky against the wealthy and middle class peasant. 
Trotsky would have taxed or persecuted them out of existence. Stalin 
said : “Let us use them as far as we can to aid the revolution.” 

It seems clear that in Stalin the Communist Party has only been prac- 
ticing "the survival of the fittest.” Trotsky was perhaps more brilliant, 
but he was unreliable. He had a tendency "to fly off the handle." More- 
over, Trotsky had been ill for a good share of the time since Lenin died, 
whereas Stalin has been physically always able to stay at the helm. This 
has inevitably affected their relative success. 

Although Stalin has often been called a dictator, he is a dictator only 
of the American variety, a political boss who rules because he knows 
how to work with others. He could be displaced at a moment’s notice by 
the Central Committee of the party. As one of its members told me, 
however, “Whom could we elect to his place ? Of course he hgs his faults.” 
Lenin said in his Last Testament: 

“Comrade Stalin, having become General Secretary, has concentrated an 
enormous power in his hands; and I am not sure that he always knows how 
to use that power with sufficient caution. On the other hand, Comrade Trotsky 
... is distinguished by his exceptional abilities — ^personally he is, to be sure, 
the most able man in Ae present Central Committee — ^but also by his too far- 
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reaching self-confidence and a disposition to be too much attracted by the pin cly 
administrative side of affairs. 

“These two qualities of the two most able leaders of the present Central 
Committee might quite innocently, lead to a split. . . . 

“Stalin is too rough, and this fault, entirely suppoi table in relations among 
us Communists, becomes insupportable in the office of General Secretary. 
Therefore I propose to the comrades to find a way to remove Stalin from that 
position and appoint to it another man who differs from Stalin — more patient, 
more loyal, more polite, and more attentive to comrades.” 

Another Communist said to me: “But what would be the alternative 
if we asked Stalin to resign? To be sure, we could put Trotsky in, but 
that would mean unthinkable disaster.” 

Stalin is a genuine believer in Communist principles; in spite of 
all that has been said about his conservatism, he has merely tried to 
harmonize practice with realities. By 1930 he has come to be recognized 
as the key figure in present-day Communism and it is quite possible that 
history will rank him, next to Lenin, the outstanding leader in the Russian 
Revolution. 


III. THEORETICAL PROGRAM 

The theory behind a great modern social movement can often best be 
stated in the words of its own leaders. Too often thinkers immersed in op- 
posing environments refract the theoretical bases on which it rests. The 
President of Dartmouth College not long ago declared that “truth lias 
nothing to fear from error, if truth be untrammeled at all times and if 
error be denied the sanctity conferred upon it by persecution or conceal- 
ment.” He added that if Lenin or Trotsky were available, he would “be 
glad to have the students hear them and to have them form their judgment 
as to the dangers or merits of Bolshevism on the basis of direct evidence, 
rather than through the inconsistent and contradictory pronouncements of 
anti-Bolshevist propaganda.” In this section we have tried to present Com- 
munistic theory directly to the student from its own leaders, Lenin and 
Stalin.® 


I. THE STATE AS THE PRODUCT OF THE lESECQNCILABILITY 
OF CLASS ANTAGONISMS^ 

Marx’s doctrines are now undergoing the same fate, wliich, more than 
i;>nca in the course of history, has befallen the doctrines of other revolu- 

•The student should realize that the presentation is of necessity brief and that for 
an exhaustive study he should turn to the complete writings of Lenin, 

, ’ Prom The Stale arid Revohiiion, by V. I. Ulianov (N, Lenin) (Vanguard Press, 

Kew York; jgafi), pp. 7-12, 17-21, 112-133. 
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tionary thinkers and leaders of oppressed classes struggling for emancipa- 
tion. During the lifetime of great revolutionaries, the oppressing classes 
have invariably meted out to them relentless persecution, and received 
their teaching with the most savage hospitality, most furious hatred, and 
a ruthless campaign of lies and slanders. After their death, however, at- 
tempts are usually made to turn them into harmless saints, canonizing 
them, as it were, and investing their name with a certain halo by way of 
“consolation” to the oppressed classes, and with the object of duping 
them ; while at the same time emasculating and vulgarizing the real essence 
of their revolutionary theories and blunting their revolutionary edge. At the 
present time the bourgeoisie and the opportunists within the Labor move- 
ment are cooperating in this work of adulterating Marxism. They omit, 
obliterate, and distort the revolutionary side of its teaching, its revolution- 
ary soul, and push to the foreground and extol what is, or seems, acceptable 
to the bourgeoisie. All the Socialist Chauvinists are now “Marxists” — 
save the mark ! And more and more do German bourgeois professors, erst- 
while specialists in the demolition of Marx, speak now of the "National- 
German” Marx, who, forsooth, has educated the splendidly organized 
working class for the present predatory war. 

i|t * 

The distortions of Marxism arise along two main lines. 

On the one hand, the middle class (bourgeois) and particularly the 
lower middle-class (petty bourgeois) ideologists, compelled by the pres- 
sure of indisputable historical facts to recognize that the State exists 
where there are class antagonisms and class struggles, “correct” Marx in 
such a way as to make it appear that the State is an organ for the reconcilia- 
tion of classes. According to Marx, the State can neither arise nor maintain 
itself if a reconciliation of classes is possible. But with the middle class 
and philistine professors and publicists the State becomes a mediator and 
conciliator of classes. According to Marx, the State is the organ of class 
domination^ the organ of oppression of one class by another. Its aim 
is the creation of order, which legalizes and perpetuates this oppression by 
moderating the collisions between the classes. But in the opinion of the 
lower middle-class politicians, the establishment of order is equivalent to 
the reconciliation of classes, and not to the oppression of one dass by 
another. To moderate their collisions does not mean, according to them, to 
deprive the oppressed class of certain definite means and methods in its 
struggle for throwing off the yoke of the oppressors, but to conciliate it. 

For instance, when, in the Revolution of 1917, the question of the real 
meaning and role of the State arose, in all ite importance, as a practical 
question demanding immediate action of a vnde mass scale, all the Sodalist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks rattled down, suddenly and without re- 
servation, to the lower middle-class theory of the “conciliation of classes 
by the State.” Innumerable resolutions and articles by publicists of both 
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these parties were saturated through and through with this purely middle- 
class and philistine theory of conciliation. That the State is the organ of 
domination of a definite class wliich cannot be reconciled to it.s social 
antipodes — ^this the lower middle-class democracy is never able to under- 
stand. 

On the other hand, the distortion of Marx by the Kautsky school is 
far more subtle. “Theoretically” there is no denying that the State is the 
organ of class domination, or that the class antagonisms are irreconciable. 
But what is forgotten or overlooked is this : If the State is the product 
of the irreconcilable character of class antagonisms, if it is a force .standing 
above society and “separating itself gradually from it,” then it is clear 
tloat the liberation of the oppressed class is impossible without a violent 
revolution, and without the destruction of the machinery of State power, 
which has been created by the governing class and in which this “separa- 
tion” is embodied. • . . 

In capitalist society, under the conditions most favorable to its develop- 
ment, we have a more or less complete democracy in the form of a demo- 
cratic republic. But this democracy is always bound by the narrow frame- 
work of capitalist exploitation, and consequently always remains more 
or less the same as it was in the ancient Greek republics, that is, freedom 
for the slave owners. The modern wage-slaves, in virtue of the conditions 
of capitalist exploitation, remain to such an extent crushed by want and 
poverty tliat they “cannot be bothered with democracy,” have “no time for 
politics”; that, in the ordinary peaceful course of events, the majority of 
the population is debarred from participating in public political life. 

The accuracy of this statement is perhaps most clearly proved by Ger- 
many, just because in this State constitutional legality lias lasted and 
remained stable for a remarkably long time — for nearly half a century 
( 1871-1914) ; and the Social-Democracy during this time has been able, 
far better than has been the case in other countries, to make use of "legality” 
in order to organize into a political party a larger proportion of the working 
class than has occun-ed anywhere else in the world. 

What, then, is the highest proportion of politically conscious and 
active wage-slaves that lias so far been observed in capitalist society? One 
million members of the Social-Democratic Party out of fifteen millions 
of wage-workers I Three millions industrially organized out of fifteen mil- 
lions! 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy for the rich — that 
is the democracy of capitalist society. If we look more closely into the 
raeclianisra of capitalist democracy, everywhere — ^in the so-called “petty” 
details of the suffrage, in the technique of the representative institutions, 
in the actual obstacles to the right of meeting (public buildings are not 
for the “poor”), in the purely cajulalist organization of the daily press, 
etc., etc. — on all sides we shall see restrictions upon restrictions of democ- 
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racy. These restrictions, exceptions, exclusions, obstacles for the poor, seem 
slight — especially in the eyes of one who has himself never known want, and 
has never lived in close contact with the oppressed classes in their hard life, 
and nine-tenths, if not ninety-one hundredths, of the bourgeois publicists 
and politicians are of this class ! But in their sum these restrictions exclude 
and thrust out the poor from politics and from an active share in democ- 
racy. Marx splendidly grasped the essence of capitalist democracy, when, 
in his analysis of the experience of the Commune, he said that the op- 
pressed arc allowed, once every few years to decide which particular 
representatives of the oppressing class are to represent and repress them 
in Parliament! 

But from this capitalist democracy, inevitably narrow, stealthily thrust- 
ing aside the poor, and therefore, to its core, hypocritical and treacherous — 
progress does not march along a simple, smooth and direct path to “greater 
and greater democracy,” as the liberal professors and the lower middle 
class opportunists would have us believe. No, progressive development — 
that is, toward Communism — marches through the dictatorship of the 
proletariat; and cannot be otherwise, for there is no one else who can 
break the resistance of the exploiting capitalists, and no other way of 
doing it. 

And the dictatorship of the proletariat — ^that is, the organization of the 
advance-guard of the oppressed as the ruling class, for the purpose of 
crushing oppressors— cannot produce merely an expansion of democracy. 
Together with an immense expansion of democracy — for the first time 
becoming democracy for the poor, democracy for the people, and not 
democracy for the rich folk — ^the dictatorship of the proletariat will pro- 
duce a series of restrictions of liberty in the case of the oppressors, ex- 
ploiters and capitalists. We must crush them in order to free humanity 
from wage-slavery ; their resistance must be broken by force. It is clear 
that where there is suppression there must also be violence, and there can- 
not be libertyor democracy. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebel when he said, 
as the reader will remember, that "the proletariat needs the State, not in 
the interests of liberty, but for the purpose of crushing its opponents ; and, 
when one will be able to speak of freedom, the State will have ceased to 
exist.” 

Democracy for the vast majority of the nation, and the suppression by 
force — ^that is, the exclusion from democracy — of the exploiters and op- 
pressors of the nation; this is the modification of democracy which we 
shall see during the transition from capitalism to Communism. 

Only in Communist society, when the resistance of the capitalists has 
finally been broken, when the capitalists have disappeared, when there are 
no longer any classes (that is, when there is no difference between the 
members of society in respect of their social means of production) only 
then “does the State disappear and on? can speak of freedom.'' Only then 
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will be possible and will be realized a really full democracy, a democracy 
without any exceptions. And only then will democracy itself begin to 
wither away in virtue of the simple fact that, freed from capitalist 
slavery, from the innumerable hoiTors, savagery, absurdities and infamies 
of capitalist exploitation, people will gradually become accustomed to 
the observation of the elementary rules of social life, known for centur- 
ies, repeated for thousands of years in all sermons. They will become 
accustomed to their observance without force, without constraint, with- 
out subjection, without the special apparatus for compulsion which is 
called the State. 

The expression “the State withers away” is very well chosen, for it 
indicates the gradual and elemental nature of the process. Only habit 
can, and undoubtedly will, have such an effect: for we see around us 
millions of times how readily people get accustomed to observe the nec- 
essary rules of life in common, if there is no exploitation, if there is 
nothing that causes indignation, that calls forth protest and revolt and 
has to be suppressed. 

Thus, in capitalist society, we have a democracy that is curtailed, 
wretched, false; a democracy only for the rich, for the minority. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the period of transition to Communism, 
will, for the first time, produce a democracy for the people, for the ma- 
jority, side by side with the necessary suppression of the minority con- 
stituted by the exploiters. 

Communism alone is capable of giving a really complete democracy, 
and the fuller it is the more quickly will it become unnecessary and wither 
away of itself. In other words, under capitalism we have a State in the 
proper sense of the word: that is, a special instrument for the suppres- 
sion of one class by another, and of the majority by the minority at 
that. Naturally, for the successful discharge of such a task as the syste- 
matic suppression by the minority of exploiters of the majority of ex- 
ploited, the greatest ferocity and savagery of suppression is required, 
and seas of blood are needed, through which humanity has to direct its 
path, in a condition of slavery, serfdom and wage labor. 

Again, during the transition from capitalism to Communism, suppres- 
sion is still necessary; but in this case it is suppression of the minority of 
exploiters by the majority of exploited. A special instrument, a special 
machine for suppression — ^that is, the “State” — ^is necessary, but this is 
now a transitional State, no longer a State in the ordinary sense of the 
term. For the suppression of the minority of exploiters, by the majority 
of those who were but yesterday wage slaves, is a matter comparatively 
so easy, simple and natural that it will cost far less bloodshed than the 
suppression of the risings of the slaves, serfs or wage laborers, and will 
cest the human race far less. And it is compatible with the diffusion of 
democracy over such an overwhelming majority of the nation that the 
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need for any special machinery for suppression will gradually cease to 
exist. The exploiters are unable, of course, to suppress the people with- 
out a most complex machine for performing this duty; but the people 
can suppress the exploiters even with a very simple “machine” — almost 
without any “machine” at all, without any special apparatus — ^by the simple 
organisation of the armed masses (such as the Councils of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies). 

Finally, only under Communism will the State become quite unnec- 
essary, for there will be no one to suppress — ^“no one” in the sense of a 
class, in the sense of a systematic struggle with a definite section of the 
population. We are not Utopians, and we do not in the least deny the 
possibility and inevitability of excesses by individual persons, and equally 
the need to suppress such excesses. But, in the first place, for this no spe- 
cial machine, no special instrument of repression is needed. This will be 
done by the armed nation itself, as simply and as readily as any crowd 
of civilized people, even in modem society, parts a pair of combatants 
or does not allow a woman to be outraged. And, secondly, we know that 
the fundamental social cause of excesses which violate the rules of social 
life is the exploitation of the masses, their want and their poverty. With 
tlie removal of this chief cause, excesses will inevitably begin to “wither 
away.” We do not know how quickly and in what stages, but we know 
that they will be withering away. With their withering away, the State will 
also wither away. Marx, without plunging into Utopia, defined more 
fully what can now be defined regarding this future epoch : namely, the 
difference between the higher and lower phases (degrees, stages) of Com- 
munist society. 

The First Phase of Communist Society 

. , . Marx takes up a concrete analysis of the conditions of life of a 
society in which there will be no capitalism, and says : “We have to deal 
here” (analyzing the program of the Party), "not with a Communist so- 
ciety which has developed on its own foundations, but with one which 
has just issued actually from capitalist society, and which, in conse- 
quence, in all respects — economic, moral and intellectual — still bears the 
stamp of the old society, from the womb of which it came,” And it is 
this Communi.st society — a society which has just come into the world 
out of the womb of Capitalism, and which, in all respects, bears the stamp 
of the old society — ^that Marx terms the first, or lower, phase of Com- 
munist society. 

The means of production are now no longer the private property of 
individuals. The means of production belong to the whole of society. 
Every member of society, performing a certain part of socially-necessary 
labor, receives a certificate from society that he has done such and such 
a quantity of work, According to this certificate, he receives from the 
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public stores of articles of consumption a corresponding quantity of prod- 
ucts. After the deduction of that proportion of labor which goes to the 
public fund, every worker, therefore, receives from society as much as 
he has given it. 

The first phase of Communism still cannot produce justice and equal- 
ity; diflferences and unjust differences, in wealth will still exist, but the 
exploitation of one man by many will have become impossible, because 
it will be impossible to seize as private property the means of productionj 
the factories, machines, land, and so on. While tearing to tatters Las- 
salle’s small bourgeois, confused phrase about “equality” and “justice” 
in general j Marx at the same time shows the line of development of Com- 
munist society, which is forced at first to destroy only the “injustice” that 
the means of production are in the hands of private individuals. It is not 
capable of destroying at once the further injustice which is constituted 
by the distribution of the articles of consumption according to “work 
performed” (and not according to need). 

The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois professors, constantly 
reproach the Socialists with forgetting the inequality of manlcind and with 
“dreaming” of destroying this inequality. Such a reproach, as we see, 
only proves the extreme ignorance of the bourgeois ideologists. 

Marx not only, with the greatest care, takes into account the inevitable 
inequalities of men; he also takes cognizance of the fact that the mere 
conversion of the means of production into the common property of the 
whole of society — "Socialism” in the generally accepted sense of the 
word — does not remove the shortcomings of distribution and the inequal- 
ity of “bourgeois justice,” which continue to exist as long as the products 
are divided according to the quantity of “work performed.” 

"But these defects (Marx continues) are unavoidable in the first phase of 
Communist society, in the form in which it comes forth, after the prolonged 
travail of birth, from capitalist society. Justice can never be in advance of its 
stage of economic development, and of the cultural development of society 
conditioned by the latter.” 

And so, in the first phase of Communist society (generally called 
Socialism) “bourgeois justice is not abolished in its entirety, but only in 
part, only in proportion to the economic transformation so far attained, 
that is, only in respect of the means of production. “Bourgeois law” recog- 
nizes them as the private property of separate individuals. Socialism con- 
verts them into common properly, and to that extent, and only to that 
extent, does “bourgeois law” die out. But it continues to live as far as 
its other part is concerned, in the capacity of regulator or adjuster di- 
viding labor and allotting the products amongst the members of society. 

“He who does not work neither shall he eat” — ^this Socialist principle 
is cUready mlized. “For an equal quantity of labor an equal quantity of 
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products” — ^this Socialist principle is also already realized Nevertheless, 
this is not yet Communism, and this does not abolish “bourgeois law,” 
which gives to unequal individuals, in return for an unequal (in reality) 
amount of work, an equal quantity of products. 

This is a “defect,” says Marx, but it is unavoidable during the first 
phase of Communism; for, if we are not to land in Utopia, we cannot 
imagine that, having overthrown Capitalism, people will at once learn to 
work for society without any regulations by law; indeed, the abolition of 
Capitalism does not immediately lay the economic foundations for such a 
change. 

And there is no other standard yet than that of “bourgeois law.” To 
this extent, therefore, a form of State is still necessary, wliich, whilst 
maintaining the public ownership of the means of production, preserves 
the equality of labor and equality in the distribution of the products. The 
State is withering away in so far as there are no longer any capitalists, 
any classes, and, consequently, any class whatever to suppress. But the 
State is not yet dead altogether, since there still remains the protection of 
“bourgeois law,” which sanctifies actual inequality. For the complete ex- 
tinction of the State complete Communism is necessary. 

The Highest Phase of Communist Society 

Marx continues : 

"In the highest phase of Communist society, after the disappearance of the 
enslavement of man caused by his subjection to tlie principle of division of 
labor ; when, together with this, the opposition between brain and manual work 
will have disappeared; when labor will have ceased to be a mere means of 
supporting life and will itself become one of the first necessities of life; when, 
with the all-round development of the individual, the productive forces, too, 
will have grown to maturity, and all the forces of social wealth will be pouring 
an uninterrupted torrent — only then will it be possible wholly to pass beyond 
the narrow horizon of bourgeois laws, and only then will society be able to 
inscribe on its banner: ‘From each according to his ability; to each according 
to his needs.’ ” 

Only now can we appreciate the full justice of Engels’s observation 
when he mercilessly ridiculed all the absurdity of combining the words 
“freedom” and “State.” While the State exists there can be no freedom. 
When there is freedom there will be no State. 

The economic basis for the complete withering away of the State is 
that high stage of development of Communism when the distinction be- 
tween brain and manual work disappears ; consequently, when one of the 
principal sources of modern social inequalities will have vanished — a source, 
moreover, which it is impossible to remove immediately by the mere con- 
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version of the means of production into public property, by the mere ex- 
propriation of the capitalists. 

This expropriation will make it possible gigantically to develop the 
forces of production. And seeing how incredibly, even now, capitalism 
retards this development, how much progress could be made even on the 
basis of modem technique at the levd it has reached, we have a right to 
say, with the fullest confidence, that the expropriation of the capitalists 
will result inevitably in a gigantic development of the productive forces 
of human society. But how rapidly this development will go forward, 
how soon it will reach the point of breaking away from the division of 
labor, of the destiuction of the antagonism between brain and manual work, 
of the transformation of work into a “first necessity of life” — this we do 
not and cannot know. 

The State will be able to wither away completely when society has 
realized the formula: “From each according to his ability; to each ac- 
cording^o his needs”; that is, when people have become accustomed to 
observe the fundamental principles of social life, and their labor is so 
productive, that they will voluntarily work according to their abilities. 
“The narrow horizon of bourgeois law,” which compels one to calculate, 
with the pitilessness of a Shyloclc, whether one has not worked half-an- 
hour more than another, whether one is not getting less pay than another 
— ^this narrow horizon will then be left behind. There will then be no 
need for any exact calculation by society of the quantity of the products 
to be distributed to each of its members ; each will talce freely “according 
to his needs.” 

From the capitalist point of view, it is easy to declare such a social 
order “a pure Utopia,” and to sneer at the Socialists for promising each 
the right to receive from society, witliout any control of the labor of the 
individual citizens, any quantity o-f truffles, motor cars, pianos, and so 
forth. Even now, most bourgeois “savants” deliver themselves of such 
sneers, but thereby they only display at once their ignorance and their 
material interest in defending Capitalism. Ignorance — for it has never 
entered the head of any Socialist “to promise” tliat the highest phase of 
Communism will actually arrive, while the anticipation of the great Social- 
ists that it will arrive, assumes neither the present productive powers of 
labor, nor the present unthinking “man in the street” capable of spoiling, 
without reflection, the stores of social wealth and of demanding the im- 
possible. As long as the “highest” phase of Communism has not arrived, 
the Socialists demand the strictest control, by society and by the State, 
of the quantity of labor and the quantity of consumption ; only this control 
must start with the expropriation of the capitalists, with the control of 
the worjders over the capitalists, and must be carried out, not by a govern- 
ment of bureaucrats, but by a government of the armed workers. 

The interested defense of Capitalism by the capitalist ideologists con- 
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sists just in that they substitute their disputes and discussions about the 
far future for the essential, imperative questions of the day; the expropria- 
tion of the capitalists, the conversion of all cituens into workers and 
employees of one huge "syndicate” — the whole State — and the complete 
subordination of the whole of the work of this syndicate to a really demo- 
cratic Stale — to the Sta^e consisting of the Councils of Workers' and 
Soldiers’ Deputies In reality, when a learned professor, and in his train, 
some writers, and in his wake, politicians talk of unreasonable Utopias, 
of the demagogic promises of the Bolsheviks, of the impossibility of "bring- 
ing in” Socialism, it is the highest stage or phase of Communism which 
they have in mind, and which no one has promised, nor ever even 
thought of trying to “bring in,” because, in any case, it is altogether im- 
possible to “bring it in.” 

But the scientific difference between Socialism and Communism is 
clear. That which is generally called Socialism is termed by Marx the 
first or lower phase of Communist society. In so far as the means of 
production become public property, the word Communism is also applic- 
able here, providing that we do not forget that it is not full Communism. 
The great importance of Marx’s explanation is this: that there, too he 
consistently applies materialist dialectics, the theory of evolution, look- 
ing upon Communism as something which evolves out of Capitalism. . . . 

2. THE NEW PRINCIPLES THAT LENIN ADDED TO MARXISM ® 

. . . There are a number of questions concerning which Lenin con- 
tributed something new in developing further the doctrines of Marx : 

First, the question of monopolistic Capitalism, — of imperialism as the 
new phase of Capitalism. Marx and Engels lived in the pre-raonopolistic 
period of Capitalism, in the period of the smooth evolution of Capitalism 
and its “peaceful” expansion throughout the whole world. This old phase 
of CapiMism came to a close towards the end of the 19th and the begin- 
ning of the 20th centuries, when Marx and Engels had already passed 
away. Clearly Marx and Engels could only guess at the new conditions 
of the development of Capitalism which arose out of the new phase of 
Capitalism which succeeded the older phase. In the imperialistic monopo- 
listic phase of development the smooth evolution of Capitalism gave way 
to sporadic catastrophic development ; the unevenness of development and 
the contradictions of Capitalism emerged with particular force ; the strug- 
gle for markets and spheres for the investment of capital conducted amidst 
conditions of extreme unevenness of development made periodical impe- 
rialist wars for a periodical redistribution of the world and of spheres 
of influence inevitable, The service Lenin rendered, and, consequently, 
his new contribution, consisted in that he made a fundamental Marxian 

* By Stalin, Setaretaty of the Communist Party. 
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analysis of imperialism as the final phase of Capitalism, he exposed its 
ulcers and the conditions of its inevitable doom. On the basis of this 
analysis arose Lenin’s well-known postulate that the conditions of impe- 
rialism made possible the victory of Socialism in separate capitalist coun- 
tries. 

Second, the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The funda- 
mental idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat as the political domina- 
tion of the proletariat and as a method of overthrowing the reign of 
capital by violence was created by Marx and Engels. Lenin’s new con- 
tribution in this field consists in that (a) utilizing the experience of the 
Paris Commune and the Russian Revolution he discovered the Soviet 
form of government as the State form of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat; (b) he deciphered the formula of dictatorship of the proletariat 
from the point of view of the problem of the proletariat and its allies and 
defined the dictatorship of the proletariat as a special form of class al- 
liance between the proletariat, who is the leader, and the exploited masses 
of the non-proletarian classes (the peasantry, etc.) who are led; (c) he 
stressed with particular emphasis the fact that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is a higher type of democracy in class society, the form of 
proletarian democracy, expressing the interests of the majority (the ex- 
ploited) as against capitalist democracy which expresses the interests of 
the minority (the exploiters). 

Third': the question of the forms and methods of the successful 
building up of Socialism in the period of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, in the period of transition from Capitalism to Socialism in a 
country encircled by capitalist States. Marx and Engels regarded the 
period of the dictatorship of the proletariat as a more or less prolonged 
period replete with revolutionary conflicts and civil war in the course of 
which the proletariat in power would take the economic, political, cul- 
tural and organizational measures necessary for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a new Socialist society, a society without classes and without a 
State, in place of the old capitalist society. Lenin wholly and entirely 
based himself on these fundamental postulates of Marx and Engels. Len- 
in’s new contribution in this field was (o) he established the possibility 
of constructing a complete Socialist Society in a land of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat encircled by imperialist States provided the country 
is not crushed by the military intervention of the surrounding capitalist 
States; (6) he outlined the concrete path of economic policy ("the New 
Economic Policy*’) by which the proletariat being in command of the 
economic key positions (industry, land, transport, the banks, etc.), links 
up Socialized industry with agriculture (“linking up industry with peas- 
ant agriculture’’) and thus leads the whole of national economy toward 
Sociafism; (c) he outlined the concrete channels by which the bulk of 
the peasantry is gradually brought into the line of Socialist construction 
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through the medium of the cooperative societies, which, in the hands of 
the proletarian dictatorship, represent a powerful instrument for the 
transformation of petty-peasant economy and for the reeducation of the 
masses of the peasantry in the spirit of Socialism. 

Fourth: the question of the hegemony of the proletariat in revolu- 
tion, in all popular revolutions — in the revolution against czarism as 
well as in the revolution against capitalism. Marx and Engels presented 
the main outlines of the idea of the hegemony of the proletariat. Lenin’s 
new contribution in this field consists in that he further developed and 
expanded these outlines into a complete system of the hegemony of the 
proletariat, into a symmetrical system of proletarian leadership of the 
masses of the toilers in town and country not only in the fight for the 
overthrow of Czarism and Capitalism, but also in the work of building 
up Socialism under the Dictatorship of the proletariat. It is well known 
that, thanks to Lenin and his Party, the idea of the hegemony of the 
proletariat was skilfully applied in Russia. This, in passing, explains the 
fact that the Revolution in Russia brought the proletariat to power. In 
previous revolutions it usually happened that the workers did all the 
fighting at the barricades, shed their blood and overthrew the old order, 
but power passed into the hands of the bourgeoisie, which later oppressed 
and exploited the workers. That was the case in England and in France. 
That was the case in Germany; in Russia, however, things took a dif- 
ferent turn. In Russia, the workers did not merely represent the shock 
troops of the Revolution. While serving as the shock troops of the Revo- 
lution, the Russian proletariat at the same time strove for the hegemony, 
for the political leadership of all the exploited masses of town and coun- 
try, rallying them around itself, detaching them from the bourgeoisie 
and politically isolating the bourgeoisie. Being the leader of the exploited 
masses, the Russian proletariat all the time waged a fight to seize power 
in its own hands and utilize it in its own interests against the bourgeoisie 
and against capitalism. This explains why every powerful outbreak of 
the Revolution in Russia, as in October, 1905, and in February, 1917, 
gave rise to Councils of Workers’ Deputies as the embryo of the new 
apparatus of power, — ^the function of which would be to crush the bour- 
geoisie — ^as against the bourgeois parliament, the old apparatus of power 
— ^the function of which was to crush the proletariat. On two occasions 
the bourgeoisie in Russia tried to restore the bourgeois parliament and 
put an end to the Soviets; in August, 1917, at the time of the “Pre- 
liminary Parliament” prior to the capture of power by the Bolsheviks, 
and in January, 1918, at the time of the "Constituent Assembly” after 
power had been seized by the proletariat. On both occasions these efforts 
failed. Why? Because the bourgeoisie was already politically isolated. The 
vast masses of the toilers regarded the proletariat as the sole leader of 
the revolution and the Soviets had been already tried and tested by the 
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masses as their own workers’ government. For the proletariat to have 
substituted these Soviets by a bourgeois parliament would be tantamount 
to committing suicide. It is not surprising, therefore, that bourgeois par- 
liamentarism did not take root in Russia. That is why the Revolution 
in Russia led to the establishment of the rule of the proletariat. These 
were the results of the application of the Leninist system of the hegemony 
of the proletariat in Revolution. 

Fifth: the national and colonial question. In analyzing the events in 
Ireland, India, China and the Central European countries like Poland 
and Hungary, in their time, Marx and Engels developed the basic, initial 
ideas of the national and colonial question. In his works Lenin based 
himself on these ideas. Lenin’s new contribution in this field consists in 
(o) that he gathered these ideas into one symmetrical system of views 
on national and colonial revolutions in the epoch of imperialism; (&) that 
he connected the national and colonial question with the question of 
overthrowing imperialism, and (c) that he declared the national and 
colonial question to be a component part of the general question of inter- 
national proletarian revolution. 

Finally; the question of the Party of the proletariat. Marx and 
Engels gave the main outlines of the idea of the Party as being the 
vanguard of the proletariat without which (the Party) the proletariat 
could not achieve its emancipation, i.e., could not capture power or re- 
construct capitalist society. Lenin’s new contribution to this theory con- 
sists in that he developed these outlines further and applied them to 
the new conditions of the struggle of the proletariat in the period of 
imperialism and showed (a) that the Party is a higher form of a class 
organization of the proletariat as compared with the other forms of 
proletarian organization (labor unions, cooperative societies, State organi- 
zation) and, moreover, its function was to generalize and direct the work 
of these organizations; (b) that the dictatorship of the proletariat may 
be realized only through the Party as its directing force; (c) that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat can be complete only if it is led by a 
single Party, the Communist Party, which does not and must not share 
leadership with any other parties; and (d) that without iron discipline 
in the Party the tasks of the dictatorship of the proletariat to crush 
the exploiters and to transform class society into Socialist society can- 
not be fulfilled. 

This, in the main, is the new contribution which Lenin made in his 
wprks ; he developed and made more concrete the doctrines of Marx in 
a manner applicable to the new conditions of the struggle of the prole- 
tariat in the period of imperialism. 

That is why we say that Leninism is Marxism, of the epoch of impe- 
rially and proletarian revolutions. 
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Fi'om this it is clear that Leninism cannot be separated from Marx- 
ism, still less can it be contrasted to Marxism. 

The question submitted by the delegation goes on to ask: 

“Would it be correct to say that Lenin believed in ‘constructive revo- 
lution’ whereas Marx was more inclined to await the culmination of 
the development of economic forces?” 

I think it would be absolutely incorrect to say that. I think that every 
popular revolution, if it is really a popular revolution, is a constructive 
1 evolution; for it breaks up the old system and creates a new. Of course, 
there is nothing constructive in such revolutions (if we can call them 
that) as take place, let us say, in Albania in the form of toy “rebellions” 
of one tribe against another. But Marxists never regarded such toy “re- 
bellions” as revolutions. Apparently, it is not such “rebellions” that we 
are discussing, but mass popular revolutions, the tising of oppressed 
classes against oppressing classes. Such a revolution cannot but be con- 
tractive. Marx and Lenin stood for such a revolution and only for such 
a revolution. It must be added, of course, that such a revolution cannot 
arise under all conditions, but can unfold itself only under certain favor- 
able economic and political conditions. 

3. THE THEORY OF THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION ® 

The Leninist theory of the proletarian revolution is based on three 
fundamental theses: 

First Thesis. The domination of finance capital, whose chief busi- 
ness is the emission of stocks and bonds, in the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries ; the export of capital to the sources of raw materials, which is one 
of the bases of Imperialism; the omnipotence of a financial oligarchy, a 
consequence of the domination of finance capital. All this reveals the para- 
sitic character of monopolist Capitalism, makes the yoke of the capitalist 
syndicates and trusts much more intolerable, increases the indignation 
of the working class against Capitalism, and drives the masses to the 
proletarian revolution in which they see their only means of escape. (Vide 
Lenin’s Imperialism). 

As a result, an intensification of tlie revolutionary crisis in the capi- 
talist countries, an increase in the causes of conflict on the internal pro- 
letarian front, in the “mother countries,” 

Second Thesis. The growing export of capital into the colonies and 
subject countries; the extension of "spheres of influence” and coloniza- 
tion to the extent of seizing upon all the territory of the earth ; the trans- 
formation of capitalism into a morld system of financial bondage, and 

•Reprinted from Theory and Practice of Leniniem, by I. Stalin. London; Gjm- 
munist Party of Great Britain, 1926. 
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of colonial oppression of the vast majority of mankind by a few “ad- 
vanced” countries. All this has made the isolated national economic sys- 
tems links in a single chain called the world-economy and have divided 
the population of the world into two camps: on the one hand, the “ad- 
vanced” capitalist countries which exploit and oppress vast colonies as 
well as countries nominally more or less independent; on the other, the 
immense majority in the colonial and subject countries, driven to strug- 
gle to free themselves from the capitalist yoke. {Vide Lenin’s Imperialism) . 

In consequence, a worsening of the revolutionary crisis in the colonial 
countries, a strengthening of the spirit of revolt against Imperialism on 
the external front, the colonial front. 

Third Thesis. The monopoly of “spheres of influence” and of colonies, 
the unequal development of the different capitalist countries which leads 
to a bitter struggle between the countries which have already partitioned 
the territories of the globe, and those countries wliich want to receive 
their “share,” Imperialist wars, the one method of restoring “equilibri- 
mn.” All this brings about the creation of a third front, the inter-capi- 
talist battle line, which weakens Imperialism and facilitates the union of 
the proletarian and colonial front against Imperialism. 

Hence the inevitability of wars under Imperialism, the inevitability 
of the coalition of the proletarian revolution in Europe with the colonial 
revolution in the East, the formation of a single world front of the 
revolution over against the world front of Imperialism. 

From all these deductions Lenin makes the general deduction that 
“Imperialism is the eve of the Socialist revolution.” (Vide Imperialism.) 

Consequently, the way of looking at the proletarian revolution, its 
character, main lines and extent, is no longer the same as before. 

Formerly one usually analyzed the premises of the proletarian revo- 
lution from the point of view of the economic situation of this or that 
isolated country. This method is not inadequate. Today one has to begin 
from the point of view of the economic situation of all, or a majority 
of, countries, from the point of view of the state of world-economy. In 
fact, the countries and isolated national economies are no longer inde- 
pendent economic units, but are links of a single chain called the world- 
economy, and the old “civilising” Capitalism has grown into Imperialism, 
which is a world-system of financial bondage and of colonial oppression 
of the majority of the population of the globe by a few “advanced” 
countries. 

Formerly it was the custom to talk of the existence or absence of 
the objective conditions of the proletarian revolution in isolated countries, 
or, to be more exact, in this or that advanced country. This point of 
yiew is now inadequate. It is necessary to take into account the existence 
of the objective conditions of the revolution through the whole system 
of Imperialist world-economy, which forms a single whole. The existence 
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within this system of some countries which are not sufficiently devel- 
oped from the industrial point of view cannot be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the Revolution from the moment when, or more con-ectly since, 
the system as a whole is already ripe for the Revolution. 

Formerly again, one spoke of the proletarian revolution in this or 
that advanced country as having an independent growth, similar to that 
of the role of capital. Today this point of view is inadequate. It is nec- 
essary to speak of proletarian world-revolution, for the different national 
fronts of capital have become links in a single chain, the world-front 
of Imperialism to which must be opposed the single front of the revo- 
lutionary movement of all countries. 

Formerly one used to see in the proletarian revolution the conse- 
quence of the exclusively internal development of a given country. At 
the present time this point of view is inadequate. It is necessary to 
regard the proletarian revolution before all as a result of the develop- 
ment of the contradictions within the world-system of Imperialism, as 
the result of the breaking of the chain of the Imperialist world-front, in 
this or that country. 

Where will the revolution begfin; where, in what country can the 
front of capital first be pierced? 

Where industry is most perfected, where the proletariat forms the 
majority, where civilization is most advanced, where democracy is most 
developed — so one used to answer. 

No, replies the Leninist theory of the revolution. The front of capital 
will not necessarily be pierced where industry is most developed, it will 
be broken where the chain of Imperialism is weakest, for the proletarian 
revolution is the result of the rupture of the chain of the Imperialist 
front at its weakest point. So then it is possible that the country which 
begins the revolution, which makes a breach in the capitalist front, may 
be less developed from the capitalist point of view than others which 
remain, nevertheless, within the framework of capitalism. 

In 1917 the chain of the Imperialist world-front happened to be 
weaker in Russia than in the other countries. It was there that it was 
broken and gave an outlet to the proletarian revolution. Why? Because 
in Russia there unfolded a great popular revolution led by the revolu- 
tionary proletariat which had for itself so important an ally as the peas- 
antry, oppressed and exploited by the landed proprietors. Because the 
revolution had Tsarism for its opponent, the most hideous representative 
of Imperialism, deprived of all moral authority and hated by the whole 
people. The chain proved to be weakest in Russia, although that coun- 
try was less developed from the capitalist point of view than, for example, 
France, Germany, England or America. 

Where is the chain going to broken next? Precisely where it is 
weakest. It is not impossible, for example, that it may be in India. Why? 
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Because there is a young and combative revolutionai7 proletariat which 
has for ally the movement for national liberation, which is unquestionably 
very powerful. Because in that country the revolution has for its enemy 
a foreign Imperialism, deprived of all moral authority and hated by the 
oppressed and exploited masses of India. 

It is just as possible that the chain will be broken in Germany. Why? 
Because the factors which are at work in India are begining to influence 
Germany just as much. Of course, the tremendous difference in level of 
development between India and Germany cannot but set its distinctive 
mark on the progress and outcome of the revolution in Germany. 

That is why Lenin said that “The capitalist countries of Western 
Europe will accomplish their evolution toward Socialism, not by the 
methodical maturing of Socialism in these countries, but by means of 
the exploitation of certain States by others, through the exploitation of 
the first State that is defeated in the Imperialist war, combined with the 
exploitation of the whole of the East. . . . The East, on the other hand, 
definitely entered into the revolutionary movement in consequence of this 
first Imperialist war; it has been drawn into the whirlpool of the world 
revolutionary movement.” (See Better Less, But Better.) 

To put it briefly, the chain of the Imperialist front should be broken, 
as a rule, where the links are most fragile and not in any case necessarily 
where capitalism is most developed, where there is a considerable per- 
centage of proletarians and relatively few peasants, and so on. 

That is why statistical data of the proportion of the proletariat in 
the population of an isolated country, lose, in the solution of the ques- 
tion of the proletarian revolution, the exceptional importance willingly 
attached to them by the statisticians of the Second International, who 
have not understood Imperialism and are as afraid of revolution as of 
the plague. 

The men of the Second International asserted (and kept on assert- 
ing) that between the democratic bom-geois revolution and the proletarian 
revolution there is a chasm, or, at any rate, a Chinese wall dividing one 
from the other for a protracted period in the course of which the bour- 
geoisie having come to power, develop capitalism while the proletariat 
accumvflates forces and prepares for the "decisive struggle" against capi- 
talism. This interval is usually measured by tens of years, if not more. 
The theory is obviously void of scientific foundations under Imperialism ; 
it is and can be only a means of concealing the counter-revolutionary in- 
tentions of the bourgeoisie. It is clear that in the epoch when Imperialism, 
which carries within it the germ of collisions and wars, is sovereign, 
oh the eve of the Socialist revolution, when the old “flourishing” capital- 
i«n is now only a “dying” Capitalism, when the revolutionary movement 
is growing in every country in the world, when Imperialism is allied 
with all reactionary forces, including autocracy and serfdom, making the 
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bloc of all revolutionary forces from the pioletarian movement of the 
West to the national-liberation movements of the East so much more nec- 
essary, at the moment when the suppression of the survival of the feudal 
regime becomes impossible without a revolutionary struggle against Im- 
perialism — it is clear, I say, that the bourgeois-democratic revolution, in a 
country more or less developed, should lend toward, and grow into, the 
proletarian revolution. The history of the revolution in Russia has per- 
emptorily proved the correctness of this proposition. So Lenin was right 
when in 1905, on the eve of the fiist Russian Revolution, he represented 
(in his brochure Two Tactics) the bourgeois-democratic revolution and 
the Socialist revolution as two links of the same chain, as two natural 
stages of the Russian revolution: 

"The proletariat ought to push the democratic revolution to comple- 
tion, rallying behind itself the peasant mass so as to crush by force the 
resistance of the autocracy and paralyse the unstable bourgeoisie. It should 
carry through the Socialist revolution by rallying to it the semi-proletarian 
elements so as to break the resistance of the bourgeoisie and paralyze 
the instability of the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie. Such are the 
tasks which the partisans of the new Tskra’ represent in such a nar- 
row form in their arguments and resolutions on the extent of the revolu- 
tion.” 

I will not speak here of Lenin’s later works, where the idea of the 
growth of the bourgeois revolution into the proletarian revolution is put 
more clearly and fonns one of the comer stones of the theory of the 
revolution. 

Certain Communists believe tliat Lenin came to this idea only in 
1916, and that before that he thought that the revolution in Russia 
would remain within the bourgeois framework and that power conse- 
quently would pass to the bourgeoisie and not to the proletariat. This 
opinion has, it is said, penetrated into our Communist press. But it is 
completely wrong. 

To prove it, I could refer to Lenin’s well-known speech at the Third 
Party Congress (1905) in which Lenin described the dictatorsliip of 
tlie proletariat and peasantry, that is to say the victory of the democratic 
revolution, not as an "organization for order,” but as an “organization 
for war.” (Vol. VI of Lenin’s works). 

Further, I could recall the articles on The Provisional Government 
(T905) in which Lenin, depicting the development of the revolution in 
Russia, declares; 

"The Party ought so to act that the Russian Revolution may be a movement 
not of a few months, but of a number of years, and that it may lead not merely 
to slight concessions on the part of the authorities, but to the complete over- 
throw of these authorities." 
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Developing the picture ol this revolution which he connects with that 
of Europe, Lenin goes on to say: 

“And if we succeed, the revolutionary conflagration will encompass Europe ; 
the European worker, unable to tolerate tlie bourgeois reaction any longer, will 
rise in his turn and show us how things should be done ; and then the revolu- 
tionary impulse in Europe will react upon Russia and in a period of a few 
revolutionary years will make an epoch of several revolutionary decades.” 

I could equally well cite an article published in November, 1915, in 
which Lenin writes: 

“The proletariat fights and will fight for the conquest of power, the Republic, 
the confiscation of the land, the participation of the non-proletarian popular 
masses in the libeiation of the bourgeois Russia from the yoke of this feudal- 
militarist Imperialism which is called Tsardom. And it will immediately profit 
from that liberation from the yoke of Tsarism, of the power of the landed 
proprietors, not to come to the aid of the well-to-do peasants in their struggle 
against the agricultural workers, but to bring about the socialist revolution in 
union with the European proletariat.” (Against the Stream) 

Finally, I could recall a well-known passage from The Proletarian 
Revolution and Kautsky tlie Renegade, where Lenin referring to his pic- 
ture of the Russian Revolution in Two Tactics, arrives at the following 
conclusion : 

“The development of the revolution has confirmed the correctness of our 
reasoning. First the proletariat marched with all the peasantry against tlie 
monarchy, the landed proprietor, the medievalist regime (and to that extent 
the revolution was still bourgeois, democratic-bourgeois). Then, with the poor 
peasants, the semi-proletarians, all the exploited, it marclied against capitalism 
and its rural representatives — ^the rich, the ‘village vultures,’ the speculators; 
and so the revolution became Socialist. To attempt to raise an artificial barrier 
between the first and second revolutions, which are made separate only by the 
degree of preparation of the proletariat, the degree of its union with the poor 
peasants, is to distort Marxism, to debase it, to put Liberalism in its place.” 

This seems sufficient. 

But, we are asked, if it is so, why did Lenin oppose the idea of the 
"permanent revolution” ? 

Because he wanted to make full use of the revohitionary capacities 
and energy of the peasantry for the complete liquidation of Tsarism and 
the transition of the proletarian revolution, while the partisans of the 
“permanent revolution” did not understand the important role of the peas- 
antry in the Russian Revolution, under-estimated its revolutionary energy 
and so hindered its emancipation from tutelage to the bourgeoisie, its 
rallying round the proletariat. 

Because Lenin wanted to crown the revolution with the coming of the 
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proletariat to power, while the partisans of the “permanent revolution” 
wanted to begin by the establishment of the power of the proletariat, 
not realising that, by that itself, they were closing their eyes to such 
a “detail” as the existence of survivals of serfdom, were neglecting so 
important a force as the peasantry, and were hindering the latter from 
rallying to the proletariat. 

Thus Lenin opposed the partisans of the “permanent revolution,” not 
because they asserted the continuity of the revolution, a thesis he himself 
never ceased to support, but because they under-estimated the role of the 
peasantry which is the greatest reserve of power for the proletariat. 

The idea of the “pennanent revolution” is not new. It was expounded 
for the first time by Marx in 1850, in the Address io the Lemjiie of Com- 
munists. It was there that our Russian “permanentalists” went to look 
for it, but the modification which they made it undergo was enough to 
make it unfit for practical use. The skilful hand of Lenin was needed to 
make good this error, to separate tlie idea of the “permanent revolution” 
from its dross, and make it a corner-stone of the theory of the revolu- 
tion. This is what Marx says of the “permanent revolution” in his Ad- 
dress, after having enumerated the revolutionary democratic demands 
which the Communists ought to put forward : 

“When the petty bourgeois democrats wish, by satisfying most of 
the demands enumerated above, to- end the revolution, as quickly as pos- 
sible, our interests and our tasks consist in malcing the revolution perma- 
nent as long as all the more or less possessing classes are not removed 
from power, and while the proletariat has not conquered the power of the 
States, while the associations of proletarians in the principal countries of 
the world are not developed enough to put an end to competition between 
the proletarians of those countries and wliile the chief forces of produc- 
tion, at least, are not concentrated in the hands of the proletarians.” 

That is to say; 

First, Marx in spite of what our Russian “permanentalists” say, did 
not propose to begin the revolution in the Germany of 1850 directly by 
the establishment of proletarian power. 

Second, Marx proposed only to crown the revolution with the prole- 
tarian political power, by overthrowing successively every fraction of the 
bourgeoisie in order, after the coming of the proletariat to power, to light 
the torch of revolution in every country. Now this is perfectly consistent 
with all that Lenin taught, with all that he did in the course of our revo- 
lution, follovring his theory of thv, proletarian revolution imder Impe- 
rialism. 

So, then, our Russian “permanentalists” have not only under-estimated 
the role of the peasantry in the Russian Revolution, but have modified 
Marx’s idea of the "permanent revolution” and deprived it of all its 
practical value. 
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That is why Lenin ridiculed their theory, calling it “original” and 
“charming” and accused them of not wishing “to reflect on the reasons 
for which life, over a period of dozens of years, has passed beside this 
charming theory.” (Lenin’s article of 1915, ten years before the theory 
of the “permanent revolution” first saw the light.) 

That is why he thought this theory was semi-Menshevism, and said 
that it "borrowed from the Bolsheviks the call to the decisive revolutionary 
struggle, and the conquest of power by the proletariat, and from the 
Mensheviks the denial of the role of the peasantry.” (Vide the article 
“The Two Lines of Revolution,” in Against the Stream.) 

This then is how Lenin conceived the growth of the democratic bour- 
geois revolution into the proletarian revolution, the using of the bour- 
geois revolution for the “immediate transition to the proletarian revo- 
lution.” 

Let us continue. Formerly, the victory of the revolution in a single 
country was considered impossible, for, so it was said, to defeat the 
bourgeoisie by the combined action of the proletarians of all, or at least 
a majority of, the advanced countries was necessary. This point of view 
no longer tallies with facts. It is now necessary to begin with the pos- 
sibility of victory over the bourgeoisie in a single country because the 
unequal, irregular development of the capitalist countries under Imperial- 
ism, the aggravation of the catastrophic internal contradictions of Im- 
perialism, leading inevitably to wars, the strengthening of the revolution- 
ary movement in evei'y country, leads not only to the possibility, but to 
the necessity of the victory of the proletariat in isolated countries. The 
history of the Russian Revolution is a striking proof of that. Of the old 
theory only this has to be retained, that certain indispensable conditions 
are required for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, and without them the 
proletariat cannot even dream of seizing power. 

This is what Lenin says of these conditions : 

"The fundamental law of revolution, confirmed by every revolution, and 
particularly by the three Russian revolutions of the 20th century, is as follows. 
It is not sufiicient for the revolution that the exploited and oppressed masses 
understand the impossibility of living in the old way and demand changes ; for 
the revolution it is necessary that the exploiters should not be able to live and 
rule as of old. Only when the masses do not want the old regime, and when 
the rulers are unable to govern ihcin as of old, only then can the revolution 
succeed. This truth may be expressed in other words, Revolution is impossible 
•without an all-national crisis, affecting both the exploited and the exploiter. It 
follows that for the revolution it is essential, first, that a majority of tire 
workers (or at least a majority of the conscious, thinking, politically-actlve 
workers) should fully understand the necessity for a revolution, and be ready 
to sacrifice their lives for it; second, that the ruling class be in a state of 
governmental crisis which attracts even the most backward masses into politics. 
It is a sign of every real revolution, this rapid ten-fold, or even hundred-fold 
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increase in the number of representatives of the toiling and oppressed masses, 
heretofore apathetic, who are able to carry on a political fight which weakens 
the government and facilitates its overthrow by the revolutionaries.” {Left 
Wing Communism, ch. 9) 

But to overthrow the power of the bourgeoisie and establish that of 
the proletariat in a single country is still not to assure the complete 
victory of Socialism. The chief ta.sk, the organization of Socialist pro- 
duction, is still to be accomplished. Can we succeed, and secure the defi- 
nite victory of Socialism in one country, without the combined efforts 
of the proletarians of several advanced countries? Most certainly not. 
The efforts of a single country are enough to overthrow the bourgeoisie ; 
this is what the history of our revolution proves. But for the definitive 
triumph of Socialism, the organization of Socialist production, the efforts 
of one country alone are not enough, particularly of an essentially rural 
country like Russia; the efforts of the proletarians of several advanced 
countries are needed. So the victorious revolution in one country has 
for its essential task to develop and support the revolution in others. So 
it ought not to be considered as of independent value, but as an auxiliary, 
a means of hastening the victory of the proletariat in other countries. 

Lenin has curtly expressed this thought in saying that the task of 
the victorious revolution consists in doing the “utmost in one country 
for the development, support, awakening of the revolution in other coun- 
tries.” (Vide The Proletarian Revolution.) 

Such in general are the characteristic features of Lenin’s theory of 
the proletarian revolution. 

4. WHAT IS THE CHIEF INCENTIVE TO PRODUCTION IN RUSSIA?^® 

. . . First of all, the fact that the factories and workshops in the U. S. 
S. belong to the whole people and not to capitalists, that the factories 
and workshops are managed not by the appointees of capitalists, but by 
representatives of the working class; the consciousness that the workers 
work, not for the capitalist, but for their own State, for their own class, 
represents an enormous driving force in the development and perfection 
of our industry. It must be observed that the overwhelming majority of 
the factory and works managers in Russia are workingmen, appointed by 
the Supreme Economic Council in agreement with the trade unions and 
that not a single factory manager can remain at his post contrary to the 
will of the workers or the particular trade union. 

It must be observed also that in every factory and workshop there is 
a factory council, elected by the workers, whidi controls the activities 

”By Stalin, Secretary of the Communist Party. 

“Letters standing for the oScial name of the government. Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, 
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of the management of the particular enterprise. Finally, it must he ob- 
served that in every industrial enterprise regular production conferences 
of workers are held in which all the workers employed in the given enter- 
prise take part and at which the -work of the manager of the enterprise 
is discussed and criticized; the plan of work in the factory administra- 
tion is discussed, errors and defects are noted and rectified through the 
trade unions, through the Party and through the organs of the Soviet 
administration. It is not difficult to understand, therefore, that all these 
circumstances radically alter the position of the workers as well as the 
state of affairs in the various enterprises. While, under Capitalism the 
workers regard their factory as a prison, under the Soviet system the 
workers no longer regard the factory as a prison, but as something near 
and dear to them and in the development and improvement of which they 
arc vitally interested. It is hardly neccssaiy to prove that this new atti- 
tude of the workers towards the enterprise in which they are employed, 
this understanding of the close ties that link the workers with the enter- 
prise, represents a powerful driving force for the whole of our indus- 
try. This circumstance explains the fact that the number of worker- 
inventors in the field of technique of production, and worker-organizers 
of industry increases from day to day. 

Secondly, the revenues from industry in Russia are employed not for 
the enrichment of individuals, but for the further expansion of industry, 
for the improvement of the material and cultural conditions of the work- 
ing class, for reducing the price of industrial commodities necessary both 
for the workers and for the peasants, which again is the improvement 
of the material conditions of the toiling masses. A capitalist cannot em- 
ploy his revenues for improving tlie welfare of the working class. He 
lives for profit ; otlierwise he would not be a capitalist. He obtains profit 
in order to invest it as surplus capital in less developed countries suffer- 
ing from shortage of capitd in order again to obtain fresh and increased 
profit. That is how capital flows from the United States to China, to Indo- 
nesia, to South America and Europe and from France to the French col- 
onies and from England to the British colonies. 

In the U. S. S. R. things are altogether different; for we neither 
conduct nor recognize colonial policy. In Russia, the revenues from in- 
dustry remain in the country and are employed for the further expansion 
of industry, for imptoving the conditions of the workers, for enlarging 
the capacity of the home market, including also the peasant market, by 
reducing the price of industrial commodities. Ten per cent of the profits 
from industry in our country goes to a fund for improving the social 
conditions of the workers. A sum equal to X3 per cent of the wages 
paid is contributed to a sick insurance fund for the insurance of work- 
ers. (This represents 800 million roubles per annum.) A certain part 
of the revenues (I cannot just now say exactly how much) is employed 
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for cultural requirements, vocational training and vacations for the work- 
ers. A fairly considerable part of these revenues (again I cannot now 
say exactly how much) is employed for the annual increase in the money 
wages of the workers. The rest of the revenues from industry are em- 
ployed for the further expansion of industry, for the repair of old work- 
shops, for the construction of new workshops and finally for the reduc- 
tion of prices of industrial commodities. The enormous significance of 
these circumstances for our industry consists in (c) that they facilitate 
the linking up of agriculture with industry and the smoothing out of the 
antagonism between town and country; (b) that they facilitate the in- 
crease of the capacity of the home market — urban and rural — and by 
that create a constantly expanding base for the further development of 
industry. 

Finally, the nationalization of industry facilitates the conduct of in- 
dustry as a whole according to plan. 

Will these stimuli and motive forces of our industry be permanent 
factors? Can they be permanently operative factors? Yes, undoubtedly 
they are permanently operative stimuli and motive forces, and the more 
our industry develops, the more the strength and significance of these 
factors will grow. 


IV. CONSEQUENCES 

The consequences of any revolutionary movement are bound to be 
controversial, for not until decades have passed can history record with 
impartiality. Only now are we able to describe events in the French 
Revolution with some degree of fairness. However, we cannot wait for 
the verdict of history because as we have noted in Book I, our nation 
is in constant reaction to every great historical movement even while it is 
developing and may be profoundly affected long before the historian can 
make his appraisal certain. 

I. THE NATURE OF THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT “ 

Structure of the State 

The soviet system was not created, as many have supposed, by Lenin 
and the Communist Party. These councils came into existence during 
the Revolution of 1905 against the Czar. They were virtually strike 
committees, organized in factories and in the army. Although suppressed 
after 1905, they revived immediately on the outbreak of the Revolution 
of 1917. “All power to the Soviets” early became the rallying cry of 
the Conununist Party. 

”By Jerome Davis. From Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, pp, 113-140. 
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The soviet system makes no attempt to hide its class character. Its 
official title is “The Workers’ aird Peasants’ Government.” Bukharin, in 
his A. B. C. of Communism, states clearly the theory on wliich the soviet 
structure is built. Economic classes with opposing interest cannot be recon- 
ciled any more than wolves and sheep. “Sheep must protect themselves 
against the wolves. It is absurd to suppose that you can secure a com- 
mon sheep-wolves’ will. There must be either a wolves’ will or a sheeps’ 
will. Ill the same way, there cannot be a common capitalistic-labor will. 
It must be either one or the other.” The soviet system is a very ingenious 
device for placing control in the hands of the masses of the workers and 
peasants, while at the same time enabling the Communist Party to lead 
them in running the government. The indirect method by which the higher 
soviets are elected favors a well-organized party. 

As a result of the Revolution, the Russian Empire lost about 5 per 
cent, of her former area. At the close of 1922, when the Japanese with- 
drew from Vladivostok, the Far-Eastern Republic occupying the eastern 
part of Siberia decided to affiliate with the Russian Soviet Federation, 
which as a result still stretches to the Pacific, and embraces one-sixth of 
the earth’s surface. The census taken in December, 1926, showed that the 
total population was 146,400,000, of which 18 per cent, is urban and 82 
per cent, rural. It was made up roughly of 23,000,000 households, 387,000 
villages, and 743 towns and cities. 

The first constitution of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
public was adopted on July 10, 1918. This was superseded by a revised 
form on May ii, 1925. On December 30, 1922, at the First Federated 
Congress of Soviets, with 3,077 delegates, an agreement was reached to 
form a Soviet Union Federation. This eventually included the six allied 
socialist soviet republics; Russian, Ukrainian, White Russian, Transcau- 
casian, Uzbek, and Turkoman. Each is guaranteed the right to withdraw 
from the union at any time. 

The Transcaucasian Federation is, in turn, a union of three republics : 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia. As a part of the Russian Federa- 
tion there are eleven autonomous republics and twelve autonomous terri- 
tories. The republics have their own people’s commissars, and their inde- 
pendent rights are greater than the territories. The territories may or may 
not have their own people’s commissars according to their needs, but they 
have a central executive committee elected by their own congress of soviets. 
The laws enacted in a territory must have the approval of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee to be valid. Within Russia there are two sep- 
arate systems of political subdivision. One is the gubernia, uyezd, and vol- 
ost; the other, ol^g, rayon and selo. In both cases they correspond to our 
state, county and township, although these districts (except for the selo, or 
village) are much larger than in America. Some of the uyezds are larger 
than many of our states and the volost usually contains many villages. 
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I\veiitiially it it. planned to divide Russia on the ba&is of her economic needs 
and have the political divisions coincide, using the second terminology en- 
tirely. 

Representation in the Soviet Union is occupational rather than terri- 
torial. The soviets, being councils of workers and peasants, lepresent the 
various occupational strata within the nation. In the agricultural districts, 
since all are peasants, there is virtually geographical rqjresentation plus 
occupational. 

The organization within the Russian Republic is clearly shown on the 
adjoining diagram (A). Each village of over three hundred inhabitants 
elects its local council or soviet on the basis of one deputy to one hun- 
dred inliabitants. The deputies in turn select an executive committee 

which runs the local government. Villages with a population under three 
hundred usually unite for electoral purposes. The delegates from the 

various village soviets are sent once a year to the township, or volost, 

congresses on the basis of one delegate to three hundred inhabitants. Dele- 
gates from the volost are sent to tlie county, or uyezd, congress on the 
basis of one deputy to one thousand inliabitants, to the province, or 
gubei'nia, congress on the basis of one delegate to ten thousand inhabitants. 
To this latter congress are also sent representatives from the cities on the 
basis of one deputy per two thousand electors. All of these congresses 
meet once a year, unless called in special session. Each elects a permanent 
central executive committee which holds office until the next congress. 

Each city has its city soviet, elected from the various workers, both 
of hand and bi'ain, within the municipality. The gubernia soviets send 
delegates to the annual congress of their respective republics as well as 
to the All-Union Congress of Soviets. It was formerly thought that the 
city, in addition to the gubernia soviet, sent delegates to the national con- 
gresses. This is a mistake. The delegates are all chosen from the gubernia 
congress, although the number to be elected are detennined on the basis 
of one delegate per 125,000 county inhabitants, and one delegate per 
25,000 electors in the cities. 

In the All-Union Congress of Soviets, all the various republics within 
the union are represented. Last year there were about fifteen hundred 
delegates. The Congress is the supreme authority, having both legislative 
and administrative functions. Wlien the Congress is not in session, this 
authority devolves upon the Union Central Executive Committee, which 
consists of the Council of the Union and a Council of Nationalities. 
The Council of the Union is elected by the Congress with representatives 
in proportion to the population of the six constituent republics. At present 
it is composed of 450 members. Since the Russian Federation comprises 
74 per cent, of the population, in practice it controls the Council of the 
Union. The Council of Nationalities has five representatives from each 
of the constituent and allied republics and one representative from each 
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autonomous territory — 131 members in all. The national representatives 
are not elected, but appointed by the governments of the respective re- 
publics, although, in theory, the appointment must be approved by the 
Union Congress. 

A law affecting the entire Union must be approved by the Council 
of the Union and the Council of Nationalities. If there is a difference 
between them they appoint a joint committee similar to the method used 
by the United States Congress in disagreements between the Senate and 
the House. In cases where this committe is unable to reach an agree- 
ment, the matter can be settled by the Central Executive Committee, or 
by the All-Union Congress of Soviets. The Council of the Union and 
the Council of Nationalities each separately elects a smaller body of nine 
called a Presidium. These two groups, together with nine members elected 
by the Central Executive Committee as a whole, makes up the Presidium 
of the Union Central Executive Committee, which handles all executive 
matters when the Central Execittive Committee is not in session. Normally 
the Central Executive Committee meets but three times a year. It is 
popularly called “Tseek," from the initials of the words C. I. K. As the 
chief legislative body in Russia it passes the budgets, receives the re- 
ports of the various commissars, and discusses and acts on international 
questions. It also “has the right to suspend or repeal decrees, resolutions 
and orders of the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, and also of Congresses of Soviets 
and Central Executive Committees of Constituent Republics and other 
organs of authority in the territory of the Union.” It also elects a Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars, which corresponds to the cabinet in the 
United States, but has greater power. This Council can pass emergency 
legislation and issue orders which have as much legal standing as an 
act of Congress in our country, except that they can be modified or 
changed by the Central Executive Committee. In actual practice it is 
usual for all decisions of the Council of People’s Commissars, except 
in minor matters and in cases of emergency, to be approved by the 
Central Executive Committee. Four of the People’s Commissars deal with 
matters which fall exclusively v/ithin the jurisidiction of the Union as 
a whole. The allied republics have no corresponding commissars. Natur- 
ally, however, each of these commissars has his representatives in the 
various republics. These departments are: Foreign Affairs, Army and' 
Navy, Transportation, Post and Telegraph. 

Another group of commissars to be found both in the Union and in 
the various republics are (l) Labor, (2) Finance, (3) Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection, (4) Home and Forrign Trade, (5) The Supreme 
Economic Council. In addition, each republic has the following com- 
missars: (1) Internal Affairs, (2) Health, (3) Justiee, (4) Education, 
(S) Agriculture, ('6') Social Welfare. 
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A very important committee of the Council of People’s Commissars 
is known as the Council of Labor and Defense. The chaiiman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars is also the chairman of the Council of 
Labor and Defense. Other members are the People’s Commissar for 
War, Supreme Economic Council, Labor, Ways and Communication, 
Agriculture, Home and Foreign Trade, Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspec- 
tion. The All-Russian Council of Trade Unions also appoints its repre- 
sentatives, while the Central Statistical Department is represented at the 
sessions in an advisory capacity, as is also the People’s Commissar of 
Finance, whenever a financial matter is under consideration The pur- 
pose of the Council of Labor and Defense is to regulate the general 
economic life of the nation. Its decisions arc binding on all central and 
local organizations, hut are subject to revision by the Central Executive 
Committee. However, the Council has no machinery for carrying out 
its decisions except through tlie People’s Commissars. 

Occupational Representation 

As we have noted, representation in the Soviet Union is occupational 
rather than territorial. The Communists believe the right to vote should 
rest, not on the ownership of property, but rather on the function which 
the individual performs in society. The test is whether the individual is 
serving society in a useful way, and is not using others for personal gain. 
Everyone therefore has a i-ight to vote who is above i8 years of 
age, except the mentally deficient, criminals, those who employ labor 
for gain, those who live on rent or interest (speculation), and those who 
because of their occupation are supposed to be defenders of the old Czar’s 
order and the counter-revolution. 'These are chiefly the clergy, who were 
supported by the Czar, and former Czar’s police. It is not even necessary 
to be a Russian citizen in order to vote. Any foreigner can vote if he 
is working in a Russian institution, and does not fall into one of the ex- 
cluded groups. The present percentage of those who are disfranchised 
is rather slight — ^between 5 and 6 per cent, of those of voting age. 

There is an economic gain in restricting the number of voters since 
those who are excluded must pay higher taxes. Another advantage of 
disfranchisement is that it destroys to some extent their prestige and 
influence, and prevents their election to political office. There is no ques- 
tion but that in some cases, however, the result is unfair. Investigation 
made in Wadimir Gubernia in 1927 showed that on an average 5 per 
cent, of the city population was disfranchised, but less than i per cent, 
of the village population. 

Within the Russian Soviet Republic there is a village population of 
just over 83,000,000, Of these 41,604,000 are of voting age. The num- 
ber excluded from the elections has been: 1922, 1.4 per cent.; 1923, 
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1.4 per cent.; 1924-25, 1.3 per cent.; 1925-26, i per cent. They were 
excluded for the following reasons: 

1924-25 1925-26 


% % 

Those who hired labor for private gain 37.6 46.4 

Employees and agents of the former Czar’s police 30.1 20.9 

Professional religious workers and monks 20.5 23.4 

Criminals and others excluded by court action 94 5.7 

Miscellaneous 2.4 3.6 


The Russians maintain that those who work together can much more 
intelligently elect a representative than those who merely live together. 
A teacher should know best the right teacher to select, a toolmaker should 
know the best toolmaker in his union, whereas each might be quite ignor- 
ant of the best man in the ward divisiop of a city. Everyone in the city 
who works and does not exploit another is entitled to belong to some 
union organization. Even cab drivers can belong to the Transport Work- 
ers, and so elect their own representative. In the villages, since nearly 
everyone belongs to the peasant class, there is, as has been noted, both 
geographical and occupational representation. 

Elections 

By law, elections are held annually. Usually an electoral committee 
is appointed. Sometimes the chairman is sent from the next higher state 
organ. Thus, the chairman of the uyezd or county committee might be 
sent by the gubernia or provincial dectoral committee. The size of tliis 
committee varies according to the place. For example, in Rostoff on the 
Don, it was composed of nine people, and represented (i) the trade 
unions, (2) the Communist youth, (3) the women workers, and (4) the 
Presidium of the city soviet; the remainder being from various trade 
unions. This committee drew up the lists of those to be excluded. These 
were published two or three weeks before tlie elections, in fifty-five dif- 
ferent districts of the city. 

In Tiflis, in place of one dty election committee, there were four 
precinct committees composed of five members each. It can thus be seen 
that there is a good deal of latitude in regard to the actual conduct of 
elections. It must be remembered that the law in Russia is not hard and 
fixed. The revolution is only ten years old. If a soviet does not wish to 
abide by the letter of the law, it feels free to change it, provided it ob- 
serves the spirit. However, every year sees an advance in observing the 
general legal requirements and recommendations from the central gov- 
ernment. 

Elections are not held on a fixed day, as in the United States. In 
fact, the entire process of electioneering consumes in the neighborhood 
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of a month or more. Fifteen days are used by the old elected officers 
in telling tlieir constituents about their records, while another fifteen 
days are used in voting. An election will take place in one factory on 
Monday, in another on Tuesday and so on. While the law permits the 
freeing of workers for elections, in practice the election is often held 
after working hours. It is not compulsory to have all the employees in 
a factory meet jointly. For example, a tobacco factory in Rostoff, em- 
ploying four thousand workers, had two different elections for two dif- 
ferent parts of the plant. Another factory, no larger, had five separate 
elections for five different parts of the plant. When a factory election is 
divided, each section elects only a proportional number. 

In 1926, in the Rostoff tobacco factory, the entire election was in- 
validated because one meeting elected the ticket for all the factory instead 
of its proportion. In the county 35 per cent, of the eligible voters must 
appear in order to have a valid election, and in the cities 50 per cent. 
If, however, one election has been declared invalid because there were 
not a sufficient number of voters, the second is legal in any case. In 
Rostoff, there was not a single recorded case when as many as 50 per 
cent, of the eligible voters stayed away, and on the average 67 per cent, 
voted. In Tiflis, in 1927, 69 per cent, of the possible electors voted. 

The number of people participating in the elections in Russia is shown 
in the following table prepared by A. Yenukidse, Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Electoral Commission and Secretary of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Soviet Elections 


1926 


1927 




Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

R. S. F. S. R. .., 


48.5 

47.3 

SS-4 

47-4 

Ukraine 



54 

57-9 

52.5 

Georgia 


SS-7 

> • • 

6S'7 

. • • 

White Russia . . 



46.5 

• • • 

46.6 

Uzbekistan .... 



45-7 

* • • 

66.2 

Turkmenistan . . 



36.8 

» • • 

38.7 


On the average he claims 47.4 per cent, of the village electorate and 
S9.3 per cent, of the urban electorate voted in 1927 in Soviet Russia 
proper. In 1927, 63.3 per cent, of trade union members voted, and 76.7 
per cent, of the Red Army. 

In the city soviet there is usually one elected representative for every 
one or two hundred electors, depending on the size of the city. Where 
there are not enough workers in a factory to elect a single representa- 
tive, several factories are joined together. It makes no difference whether 
they are making the same kind of product or not. The housewives, who 
do not work together in any one place, naturally vote by districts. In 
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the factory elections and in other organizations, the Communist Party 
v'cry frequently prepares a list of candidates. Oftentimes the trade union 
“active” also prepares a list Where a list of candidates is prepared, it 
is often put on the wall a week in advance of the general election. When 
the election occurs, a representative of the Election Committee calls the 
meeting to order, and a list of candidates is read. The voting can be by 
the entire list at once, or by individual names. In nearly all cases that 
I have investigated it has been done by individual names. Sometimes an 
election lasts three or four hours. Each candidate’s name is read, and then 
those who care to speak for or against him arc heard. Voting is usually 
by upraised hand, although I was told by several city soviet.s tliat where 
a number of the electorate demanded secret ballots they were used. In 
Rostoff on the Don the chairman of the Election Committee told me that 
there were one or two instances of the secret ballot being used in ig2l 
and 1922. This was among a group of workers. He claimed that if as 
many as ten or fifteen people out of a group wished a secret vote they 
usually could have it. According to his view, however, there is not the 
same necessity for a secret ballot in Russia as in capitalistic countries 
— ^there is no pressure from any capitalistic interest having an economic 
stake in the result. 

City mid Gubernia Soviets 

One of the most interesting things in the political meclianism of 
Russia is that of the provincial and city soviets. I made rather careful 
studies, so far as time would permit, of the city soviets in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Tiflis, Baku, and RostolT. Let us consider as a concrete 
example the city soviet of Rostoff on the Don. In the Rostoff dis- 
trict the political mechanism ascends from the village to the rayon, 
okrug, krae, and finally to the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
public. The city of Rostoff is subordinate to the okrug soviet. The popu- 
lation of the city of Rostoff is 233,491, while that of the province (okrug), 
which includes the city, is 1,122,000. In other words, there are about 
900,000 people in the villages which embrace the provincial district. The 
provincial congress meets once a year, with about 800 delegates ; of these 
the city sends 266, or roughly 33 per cent. The provincial congress elects 
an executive committee of fifty members which meets twice a month. 
Forty per cent, of its membersliip comes from the city. The executive 
committee in turn elects a presidium of fifteen members which meets 
once a weelc. About two-thirds of its membership come from the city. 
The c hai r m a n of the city soviet is also cliairman of the provincial soviet. 
Thus, in spite of the fact that the city has a smaller representation in 
the congress, it controls the work of the soviet. The city sends to the 
provincial congress one deputy for every thousand voters, wlnle the 
country districts send one deputy for every five thousand inhabitants. The 
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chairman of the election committee told me that one voter in the country 
districts equals approximately 1.6 inhabitants. If this is true, the city 
proportionately gets about three times the representation of the country. 

The city soviet is made up of 1,019 representatives, who meet once 
a month Of this number, 874 are men, 172 are women, 640 are mem- 
bers of the Party, 40 are members of the Komsomols, 339 are non-Party. 
Two-thirds are workers and one-quarter office employees. The city soviet 
usually elects a presidium only, dispensing with an additional executive 
council. The presidium in Rostoff met once a week, and was composed 
of 31 members and candidates (candidates having a voice but no voting 
power). Of these, 21 were members of the Party. The work of this city 
soviet is divided into twelve sections; (i) Communal, having charge of 
institutions affecting the genet al life of the city, such as street cars, 
baths, electric lights, telephones, etc.; (2) Housing accommodations; (3) 
Financial Budget; (4) Industry; (5) Trade and Cooperatives; (6) Ad- 
ministrative Law, having charge of courts, police, etc. ; (7) Health, hav- 
ing charge of the protection of the health of the workers, hospitals ; (8) 
Labor and Social Welfare, having charge of social insurance, old-age 
homes, etc.; (9) Education; (10) Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, 
controlling the different depailments of the government, checking their 
activity, trying to increase their efficiency, exposing corruption where 
it exists, and, in general, acting as an audit on aU the acitvities of govern- 
mental institutions; (li) Military, having special relationship to the Red 
Army; (12) Transport. 

Every single member of the soviet is obligated to choose one section 
in which he cares to work. The result is that everyone has some definite 
work to do, and feels himself responsible for the welfare of certain in- 
stitutions, whether they be hospitals, schools, factories or cooperatives. 
As a matter of fact, in Rostoff, the division between the membership of 
the various sections was almost equally divided, with the exception of 
the Culture Section, which had only 47 members. The rest varied from 
88 in the Health Section to 115 in the Financial Budget. Each section 
elects a Bui'eau of a small number of delegates and a chairman, who 
give all their available time to the work of the section. The remaining 
members merdy attend general meetings. While the frequency of these 
meetings varies, there were none which met less than once a month, and 
several met on an average of twice a month. In all the sections there 
were settled during this period a total of about five himdred questions. 
The heads of the various sections are usually members of the presidium 
of the city soviet. Anyone in the ciiy who is interested in the work of a 
section is also permitted to attend its sessions, thus enabling all those 
who are really interested in governmental life to talce part. In Rostoff 
th^ number of voluntary workers in the various sections exqeeded fifteen 
riiohsand. In Moscow over fifty thousand participated. It can thus be 
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seen that wliile the city soviet is quite different from American gov- 
ernmental institutions of the same chaiacter, it does secure more coop- 
erative participation by the average citizen than does our American munici- 
pal government. In saying this, I do not refer to the opportunities for 
participation in elections on the part of those hostile to the Communists. 

In spite of the privilege of choosing the particular section in which 
they are interested, a surpriaing number of members of the soviet 
are indifferent to the work. In Rostoff, for example, from March to the 
end of December, 1926, a period of ten months during which twelve meet- 
ings of the city soviet were held, 12 members of the soviet did not attend 
any session, 26 only one session, 36 two sessions, 65 three sessions, 67 
four sessions, and 8g five sessions. In other words, 295 members of the 
soviet, or 31 per cent., attended half or less of the meetings of the soviet. 
Every six months, the members of the soviet have to report back to their 
constituents. Beginning in 1928 reports are made to the voters every three 
months, and the delegates can then be recalled. In Rostoff only twenty- 
four were excluded from membership in the soviet by the voters who 
elected than during the past half-year. In Tiflis during 1927 fifteen were 
excluded for being too “passive,” as non-interest in the governmental work 
is termed. In Baku since the last elections in May, 1926, out of a member- 
ship of 1,500 in the city soviet, forty were recalled by their electorates. 
Considering the fact that representation is largely made up of workers who 
have had little or no education or experience in administrative affairs, 
perhaps this is not strange. For example, taldng the entire membership of 
the city soviet of Rostoff, only 5.4 per cent, had finished the university, 
15.7 had finished the middle school, although 71.9 per cent, had finished 
the lowest school. Six and seven-tenths per cent, are listed as being “some- 
what illiterate.” 

During the period from March to December, 1926, there were forty- 
six meetings of the Rostoff Presidium. Thirty-two per cent, of all the 
questions considered concerned communal and housing problems, 14 per 
cent, finance, 10 per cent, culture and social welfare questions, and 8.5 
per cent, trade and industry. 

The budget for the city of Rostoff for 1926-27 shows a total expendi- 
ture of about $5,850,000, the greatest amount going to communal economic 
institutions. It is interesting to note that education consumed over 5.2 per 
cent, of the entire budget. 

The plan of a typical provincial soviet is shown on the accompanying 
diagram (B). It can there be seen that the various departments are closely 
related to the national government. For example, the G. P, U., or secret 
police, works under the Provincial Executive Committee, but its head is 
either appointed or confirmed by Moscow. Each Central Executive Com- 
mittee elects a presidium of seven, usually composed of its most important 
ofl&cers. In Moscow and Leningrad there are more. 
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Village and County Soviets 

Where there is one city which dominates the province, there is often 
little difference in personnel between the executive committee of the city 
and the provincial soviet; nevertheless the provincial soviet is in reality the 
directing center of all the soviets of the district. It has to supervise the 
special problems of the city, public utilities, industries, and higher educa- 
tion, in so far as they have significance for the entire province. When we 
pass to the next lower soviet, the county or rayon, we have the coordinat- 
ing link between the policies of the gubernia and the village. The county 
soviet might thus be called the coordinator of soviet policy. It has different 
departments to carry out its functions. For instance, there is a department 
of finance which is responsible for the collection of all taxes to the gubernia. 
Again, the county might propose telephone connections between all the 
village soviets. The county has an agricultural department which sends 
out agricultural experts to teach the peasants. These experts usually have 
an agricultural museum, keep bulls and stallions, and provide farm litera- 
ture sometliing like a county farm agent in the United States. Their pur- 
pose it to help the peasant increase his efficiency. Each county also has 
a school department which endeavors to carry out the educational policy 
of the provincial soviet. When a local school is weak the county tries to 
strengthen it. Teachers are also appointed for all the local schools. If 
there are homeless children in the distnet the county must assume respon- 
sibility. Similarly, the county soviet has a health department which super- 
vises the hospitals and doctors of the districts. It must also inspect day 
nurseries. A cultural department looks after the establishment of reading 
rooms and clubs in the villages. When a village is weak in its cultural 
activity this work is promoted by the county. The county soviet thus be- 
comes the agent for helping to translate policies from above into the life 
of the village. 

Perhaps, however, the most important soviet as far as the average 
peasant is concerned is that of the village. It is run along lines similar to 
the town meeting in the United States. The villages are united in a town- 
ship of villages, or volost, and the township soviet has various sections on 
which different peasants must work. For instance, in Maslov Kut in south- 
ern Russia, there are sections on education, collection of taxes, land, roads 
and bridges, cultural work, and poor peasants. 

Taxes are naturally of primary concern to the peasant. To collect the 
taxes a comittee is appointed. In. the village of Maslov Kut there are 
twenty people on tliis committee, none of whom is paid for the work. 
They assess each individual in the village according to the requirements 
of &e law. Since everyone knows everyone else it is relatively easy to 
levy the taxes equitably. Nevertheless the secretary of the soviet has to 
sit regularly at night to listen to the objections of those who think they 
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have been unfairly dealt with. All things considered, service on the tax 
committee is not popular and there is usually an annual rotation of office 

The matter of land distribution is wholly determined by the local 
soviets. Its allocation and distribution is a serious and controversial prob- 
lem which demands a great deal of attention. In the matter of schools, 
the local soviets must get money for the teacher, who is sent down from 
the next higher soviet. The building which is used for educational pur- 
poses must also be provided and equipped by the local soviet. The soviet 
also has power to excuse men from serving in the army for economic or 
social reasons. The cultural work of the village soviet is considerable. 
There are literary, agricultural and dramatic circles, besides lectures on 
how to improve agricultural methods, et cetera. Another important task 
of the local so-viet is that of helping poor peasants. This woik is entrusted 
to a “poor peasant committee.” It may give them a special plot of land, 
or provide free seeds for them. If a widow is too old to cultivate the land 
heselfj she may apply to the poor peasant committee for help. The com- 
mittee may also request that grain be ground for the poorer peasants. 

The village soviets do not meet very regularly, and according to a 
government report for June 30, 1927, out of 3,247 village soviets, in a 
half year there were only 11,247 meetings, or on an average of 3.4 meet- 
ings for each village soviet. The village soviet is supposed to have sectional 
meetings covering various local problems such as education, taxation and 
so on. But according to information from the same source, out of 9,535 
sections of village soviets in various districts of Russia, for the first half 
of 1927 there were only 4,551 meetings, or an average of .4 of i per cent, 
meeting for each section. In spite of the fact that meetings of the soviet 
do not come very often, there is an average attendance of but 55 per cent. 

The difference in function between the village soviet and that of the 
county is that the village is dealing directly with the individual peasant 
whereas the county soviet is dealing through the medium of all the village 
soviets sending orders down from above. Take the matter of taxes. The 
taxes are collected by the village soviet and then must be turned over to 
the county soviet. If the taxes of a village fall below the norm expected, 
the county soviet would want to know the reason why. The difference in 
function is picturesquely illustrated by the fact that the county soviet can 
boast a typewriter and the village needs none. 

Organieatton of the G. P, U. 

The G. P. U. (State Political Department) acts as the secret service 
department, working against counter-revolution and economic espionage. 
In the early days of the revolution, in order to combat counter-revolution, 
speculation, and sabotage, an Extraordinary Commission (Cheka) was 
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formed under the all-Russian Central Executive Committee. This Checka 
however was abolished in 1922 and in its stead was created the United 
State Political Department, popularly known as the G. P. U. Under the 
new Constitution of the U. S. S. R., adopted in 1923, the G. P. U. is at- 
tached to the Council of People’s Commissars of the Union and the chair- 
man of the G. P. U. is a member of the Council, having an advisory vote. 
Supervision of the legality of the acts of the G. P. U. is carried out by the 
procurer of the U. S. S. R. on the basis of special resolutions adopted by 
the Central Executive Committee of the Union. In practice of the G. P. U. 
is probably very closely allied to the Central Committee of the Party. Stalin 
describes its function as “the punitive organ of the soviet power, resembling 
the Comite du Salut Publique of the French Revolution. It represents 
something like a military-political tribunal, constituted to protect tbe revolu- 
tion against the assaults of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie and its 
agents.” The purposes for which it was organized can best be understood 
by considering the following six divisions of its official activity: 

( I ) Foreign Section, which covers the work of running down coiuiter- 
revolution and economic conspiracy abroad. (2) Economic Section, deal- 
ing with economic sabotage and economic espionage. (3) 'Transport Sec- 
tion, which serves to protect the railways and steamship lines. (4) Military 
Section, which deals with attempts at counter-revolution within the Red 
Army. (5) The Secret Section, which deals with any hostile political 
organization within the Union. (6) Operative Section, which works out 
a general policy to be followed in all the sections of the G. P. U. 

The G. P. U. has a separate armed force of its own and has the right 
to try certain cases itself. Many believe that it has imprisoned men need- 
lessly for political offenses and that it was not necessary to inflict capital 
punishment on such a large scale during the civil war. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that reliable English testimony points to the fact that even 
more were murdered by White officers in Finland than by Red. Terror 
is equally wrong whether White or Red. When one realizes that claimants 
to the Russian throne are still making inflammatory speeches in Europe, 
and that the author was told by a church dignitary within one week after 
his arrival in Russia in 1927 that there must be some time another revolu- 
tion, it can readily be understood why such a secret service organization 
still exists. It is also true that many of the Russian people have, as a whole, 
not yet learned to be honest, having been educated in a system of corrup- 
tion and bribery under the Czar, The G. P. U. acts as a very effective 
check against such activities. As will be seen later, it is much more strict 
with dishonest party members than with out-and-out opponents. . . . 

All activities of the G. P, U. are under the control of the Central 
Executive Committee of the U. S. S. R. The G. P. U. has the right 
to arrest anyone, but within forty-eight hours it must notify the special ait- 
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torney general (procurer) of the Supreme Court. It has to keep him 
notified at every point of what is done. It must try the case within one 
month or secure permission for further extension of time. 

According to Menj inski, its head, the G. P. U. can try a case in two 
ways. One is by an administrative process, where it is entirely in the 
hands of the officials of the G. P. U. itself, except that the special attorney 
general must always be present when final consideration of the case is 
being made. Under an administrative process the G. P. U. has the right 
only of imprisonment for three years. The accused can always appeal 
to the Central Executive Committee against the decision of the G. P. U. 

The second process is that of the Tribunal Court of the G. P. U. 
Here the case must be considered by the Collegium, or leading executive 
officials of the G. P. U. and the death penalty can be imposed in some 
cases. In either case the procurer must be present when the case comes up 
for decision. He is there to protect the prisoner and see that the G. P. U. 
does not imprison him unjustly. In some cases the decision of the G. P. U. 
is overruled by the procurer and the All-Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the government. The prisoner, his friends or relatives, have the 
right to appeal to the Persidium of the Central Executive Committee on 
behalf of the case. A mere telephone message to this body constitutes an 
appeal. The prisoner also has the right to appeal a second time for 
clemency to the Central Executive Committee. There is a special com- 
mittee of Amnesty which handles these cases. 

The G. P. U. claims it does not arrest an individual until it has the 
evidence against him pretty well established. The old intellectual classes 
do not feel that this is true in their case. If a trial is carried on outside the 
regular courts by the G. P. U., the accused has no right to be represented 
by a lawyer of his own choice nor can he call his own witnesses. His only 
protection is that of the procuror. If the Central Executive Committee has 
already reviewed the case prior to his arrest or after his arrest, there is 
scant hope for clemency. In the case of the twenty-two who were shot in 
1927, the head of the G. P. U. told us that none of them appealed against 
the decision of the G. P. U. 

A local agency of the G. P. U. has no right to dedde a case finally, 
it must be decided by the central authority. In the Ulcraine and in the 
Trans-Caucasus the G P. U. has somewhat more power, but in these dis- 
tricts there is a representative from Moscow on the ground. In the Trans- 
Caucasus and in the Ukrainot they have their own Codex of laws which 
the G. P. U. must observe, but which are almost identical with those in 
Russia proper. 

From 1922-27, 1,500 were executed by the G. P. U., or an average of 
300 per year. The head of the G. P. U. feels that this is a very small num- 
ber considering the many thousands of counter-revolutionists who are 
even to-day working against the Soviet power throughout the world. 
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The head of the G. P. U. assured us: “Not a single Socialist has been 
executed, not even the social revolutionist who tried to kill Lenin. Men- 
sheviks who fought against the Bolsheviks were never executed. How- 
ever, Monarchists and White Guards elements who were caught doing 
espionage and counter-revolutionary work were shot.” His statement seems 
a bit inaccurate since Dora Kaplan who tried to kill Lenin in 1918 was 
executed, and there have been others since. 

The G. P. U. is very fiankly an agency of class ju.stice. Not so many 
cases have apparently been found where injustice has been done to the 
workers and peasants. Knowing the mistakes of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice during and after the World War one can readily under- 
stand how injustice can occur in Russia. As a matter of fact, after the 
war, in the United States the government issued warrants to arrest 6,500 
aliens, an overwhelming proportion of whom were entirely innocent. Such 
an eminent authority as former Secretary of State Hughes has said that 
this action “savored of the worst practices of tyranny.” When one con- 
siders that Russia has been passing through a world war, civil war, inter- 
vention by leading capitalist nations, that even as late as 1927 diplomatic 
relations with England were severed after violation of the diplomatic 
rights of the official representative of Russia, on the part of Great 
Britain, one can understand something of the nervous tension of Rus- 
sian officialdom. Further, during 1927 the Russian minister to Poland 
was shot in Warsaw, and as late as September another employee of the 
Russian government was attacked in the same city. There have been 
repeated attempted assassinations within Russia, plots to blow up the 
Kremlin and the G. P. U. headquarters, and bombs have actually been 
thrown into Communist meetings killing members of the Party. Under 
such conditions a war psychosis is inevitable. In the Tiflis prison we talked 
with stenographers who had worked with the Near East Relief, and had 
been arrested on suspicion of aiding foreigners. One of the Menshevik 
prisoners told us that they did not dare speak to us openly, because on a 
previous occasion when one of the prisoners had spoken to the Com- 
mandant of the prison about conditions he had been beaten by a representa- 
tive of the G. P. U. afterwards. In the prison at Tiflis the G. P. U. first 
asked us not to talk with any prisoners on political matters, and finally, 
on our refusal to enter the prison under these conditions, permitted us to 
talk with the prisoners. The Commandant, however, refused to leave the 
room, when we were talking with the prisoners, except in one instance. 
All this is quite understandable in view of the war psychosis, but it prob- 
ably indicates that mistakes are made by the G. P. U., and cruel injustice 
done. It is, however, fair to say that the ordinary peasants and workers 
do not seem to be terrorized. On tire contrary, they felt quite free to criti- 
cize the government and the Party, and did so repeatedly to members 
of our delegation. Whereas the former arislocratic dasses and those who 
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sympathize with the White Guard Armies feel that they are living in a 
prison house, it is also true that those who are really doing work which the 
government feels to be useful and who are not criticizing the government or 
plotting against it, are unmolested. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the majority within the party uses the G. P. U. against the minority and 
hence to some extent suppresses freedom even within the party. 

Freedom of Movement 

There is freedom of movement within Russia, although each individual 
must register and show his passport or other documents whenever he re- 
mains longer than a day in any locality. It is also true that political op- 
ponents of the government are now from time to time exiled to Siberia or 
Turkestan. 

Control of the Press and Publications 

There is a monopoly of party legality for one party only, that of the 
Communist. Freedom of criticism is permitted by individuals within exist- 
ing organizations such as the soviets, trade unions and the party, but no 
organized criticism, except through these channels, is tolerated. Even within 
the party there is a rigid discipline. In theory an individual is free to 
criticize witliin the party ranks until a decision has been reached by the 
central committee of the party. After that he must not criticize but spend 
all his energies in carrying out the decision. In practice, as in all countries, 
it is safer to be on the side of the majority. To criticize a prominent 
representative of the party may mean that one will be placed in the position 
of having advocated a policy which is later decided to be wrong by the 
majority. This might then be used against the individual. 

The Glavlit (the Chief Department of Literature and Publications), a 
branch of the People’s Commissariat of Education, censors all books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals and papers not controlled by the party or the govern- 
ment. The following organizations and institutions are free from censor- 
ship as far as the Glavlit is concerned: (i) The Communist International; 
(2) the Central Committee of the Party; (3) the Government Publish- 
ing Department; (4) Department for Political Education; (5) Central 
Executive Committee of the Government; (6) Academy of Science, 

The Russian law lists the following kinds of writing which should be 
prohibited: (i) agitation against the Soviet Power; (2) articles relat- 
ing to military secrets ; (3) the circulation of false rumors; (4) national- 
istic and religious fanaticism; (5) pomographia (extreme bitterness to- 
ward opponents, obscenity, unwise treatment of sex questions). 

It is obvious that there can be considerable difference of opinion as to 
the precise meaning of the terra “religious fanaticism” or indeed almost 
any of the items listed. 
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The assistant head o£ the Department stated that while they try to 
keep government secrets out of the papers, they are not always successful. 
There is no censorship for newspapers (practically all are controlled by the 
party) but after publication a copy has to be sent to the Department to 
see that nothing illegal has been printed. In spite of this, the assistant 
chairman of the Department said they had to keep warning the official 
government paper as well as the official Communist paper because they 
were giving away military secrets. For example, he claimed that from the 
Pravda it would be possible to get a very clear idea of the distribution of 
the military factories. All party publications other than newspapers have to 
be censored in advance. There are in Russia roughly x,2oo periodicals, 
most of wWch are censored. 

In 1926 the Department examined 25,765 books and 68,982 individual 
numbers of newspapers and circulars. When something is found which 
seems illegal, both the author and the publisher are notified. The matter 
is not deleted at once. The author is simply requested to work over his 
material. If he refuses to do this, publication is stopped. No statistics are 
available of the number of actual prohibitions. In the central department 
of the censorship there are 86 people, 35 handling the technical apparatus, 
and 51 having to read books and periodicals. In addition to the staff of 
the central department they have one representative in each gubernia, so 
that there is a total of about four hundred people throughout the Union. 
In Russia the exact number of censors is as follows: 32 in gubernias, 
25 in okrugs, 7 in oblasts, 10 in autonomous republics, 3 in krai, and 219 
in uyezds, maldng a total of 296. In the Ukraine there are only 15 censors 
for 41 okrugs. 

In spite of the very effective censorship, publication of newspapers, 
periodicals, and books has grown astonishingly since the revolution. In 
1913 there were 1,020 newspapers with a total circulation of 2,000,000. 
Now there are 700 newspapers with a total circulation of 8,000,000, nearly 
all under the editorship of Communists, Under the Czar there was a much 
larger area and a population of perhaps 180,000,000 people. Now with the 
loss of Poland, Latvia, Esthonia, and Finland, there is only a population 
of 146,000,000. Thus under the Czar there was one paper for every 90 
persons, whereas now there is approximately one paper for every 18 per- 
sons. Under the Czar in 1912 in the present territory of the Union only 
28,600 books were issued, wliereas during the past year 38,565 books 
have been published. 

Letters, telegrams and printed matter from abroad are censored when- 
ever necessary in the post-office. As a matter of fact, most letters are not 
opened. All wires of foreign newspaper correspondents are read and if 
there seems to be some inaccuracy the censor usually telephones to the cor- 
respondent involved, asking him if he would be willing to change his mes- 
sage. Very few cables are held up except in this way. 
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The Right of Assemblage 

Public meetings (except party, trade union and governmental) cannot 
be held without permission; even then speakers who stimulate opposition 
against the government may be arrested. It is almost impossible in the 
cities to get public buildings for meetings on subjects which are out of 
harmony with the policy of the government or the party. Actually, how- 
ever, most workers and peasants can meet and voice grievances through 
their soviet or trade union. 

The churches are open and have full freedom of holding religious 
services. Organized religious instruction for children under eighteen is 
prohibited. It is true that many priests have been arrested in the past, but 
according to the testimony of American religious workers, most of those 
arrested were actually doing something hostile to the Soviet government. 
The church is prohibited from making obligatory assessments on mem- 
bers, but this does not prevent voluntary contributions. This tends to weaken 
any central organization unless it trains its constituency to contribute 
voluntarily. The school is separated from the church. The law reads : 

“Teaching of religious doctrines is not permitted in any state or public as 
well as private educational institution where general subjects are taught. 
Students can teach and learn religion privately. Teaching of religious doctrines 
to persons not of age and to minors in stale or private educational institutions 
and in schools is punished by forced labor of not more than a year.” 

Anyone who belongs to the ranks of the clergy is forbidden to fill any 
position in the schools. This legislation as well as the confiscation of church 
treasures in the famine of 1921 was rigidly enforced, and where it was 
disobeyed the government took severe measures, even going so far as to 
execute certain religious leaders who spoke openly against the govern- 
ment. In general organized religious instruction for children under 18 
years of age is prohibited, although the Mohammedans and some of the 
sectarians have secured the privilege of organizing Sunday Schools for 
children from 14 years of age and up. 

In regard to the pacifists, the Soviet government exempts them from 
active military service, provided they substitute hospital or other service. 
In practice, however*, the court tries to determine whether the individual 
was a pacifist prior to the revolution, that is, whether he or his parents 
belonged to a sect opposing war. In the absence of such mitigating circum- 
stances the conscientious objector is likely to be imprisoned now. Tliis 
action is taken because the courts found that many individuals who had 
been quite willing to serve in the White Army were now unwilling to serve 
in the Red Army and claimed exemption on the ground of religious con- 
viction. Actually, however, the ruling causes injustice to those who have 
become sincere pacifists since the revolution. 
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There can be little question that the church in Russia to-day is one of 
the freest platforms for the expression of opinion which exists in the 
country. Most of the priests are not educated sufficiently to take full ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 

Right of Association 

Any group of individuals can associate together in any organization so 
long as it does not opjiose the principles of the Soviet government, but 
they must secure permits to exist. Usually, cooperatives, trade unions, 
mutual aid societies, welfare organizations, clubs and athletic circles are 
given the utmost encouragement by the government. In cases where the 
government becomes suspicious that certain organizations arc being used 
as centers for counter-revolutionary activity, steps are taken to arrest the 
leaders or stop their work. This has been done in the case of the Boy 
Scout organization. Since the Bolshevilc government maintains an organiza- 
tion very similar in scope to that of the Boy Scouts, those who joined 
the Scout organization may have been opposed to the government. In 
general, there is freedom for the workers and peasants who organize for 
non-political action. But it is not so easy for the members of the former 
intellectual classes to have their own organizations. . . . 

2, THE COMMUNIST PARTY” 

Structure of the Party 

The structure of the party is highly centralized. Starting with the 
nucleus (cell) in the village, factory, or organization wherever there are 
three or more members, it leads by an ascending stairway of party organi- 
zations to the directive center or Political Bureau. 

Lenin tried to form a strong union of all the parts and exeaitive 
agencies of the party in one center, but along with this to have a demo- 
cratic structure. The party staff has to be so constructed that in all its 
branches from the lowest to the highest it will be elective. As in the case 
of the government elective mechanism there is a pyramidal structure. The 
cells from several villages elect and scud their delegates to the county con- 
gress which in turn elects its delegates to the gubernia (provincial) con- 
gress. The various gubernia and okrug congresses from all over the 
country send their delegates to the All-Russian Congress. 

The All-Russian Congress is the highest authority in the party. It 
usually meets once a year with representatives from provincial or okrug 
organizations. There were 673 voting delegates and 643 candidates who 
had the right of the floor at the Fourteenth Party Congress. Extraordinary 

“ By Jerome Davis. From Sowet Russia in the Second Decade, pp. i 4 S-i 64 . Some 
changes have been made to bring the material down to November, 1930. 
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congressesi may be called at the initiative of the central committee, or on 
the demand of one-third of the membership. The congiess elects a central 
committee which is now composed of 71 members and 50 candidates (it is 
constantly enlarging). This meets every two months and corresponds to 
the party caucus of our American Congress. The congress also elects a 
Central Control Commission which, following the Fifteenth Party Con- 
gress, was increased to 195 members, all of whom must be of at least 
ten years’ party standing. This body, which meets every three months, 
in turn elects a presidium of 21 members and 9 candidates who have 
authority when the full Commission is not in session. The Control Com- 
mission is the supreme disciplinary body and has the right to send its 
representatives to any party meeting throughout Russia. Except for the 
Congress, it is the couit of final resort on questions of expulsion of mem- 
bers. Every provincial party has its Control Commission, but their deci- 
sions, can be appealed to the Central Control Commission. The Party Con- 
gress also elects a Central Revision Commission of seven. It audits the 
finances and checks the speed and accuracy of the work in tire party or- 
gans. The diagram of the party on the next page will help to make this 
structure clear. 

The Central Committee, the Presidium of the Control Commission, and 
the Revision Commission jointly comprise what is called a "Plenum.” This 
group elects the general secretary of the party, a Political Bureau of 9 
members and 8 candidates, an organiaation bureau of ii members and 5 
candidates, and a secretariat of 6 members and 2 candidates. All the mem- 
bers of the secretariat are at present also members of the organization 
bureau and with Stalin, general secretary of the party, form a sort of 
interlocking directorate. The Plenum also elects the delegates of the 
party to the Third International as well as the editors of the party papers. 

The Political Bureau has great power because it meets every week 
and is the highest authority between the bi-monthly sessions of the Central 
Committee. During this interval it can make any decision, which must be 
obeyed by party members. Similarly the action of the Central Committee 
is supreme until the Congress meets. Trotsky advocated that the Central 
Committee should not initiate but only follow the program laid down by 
the Congress. This view, however, has been repudiated by the party. 

The Political Bureau and the Central Committee are powerful also be- 
cause tliey plan the program of the Party Congresses. They officially re- 
port to- the Congress and these reports are the starting pointe of the party 
debates. Where there are sharp differences within the Central Committee, 
both a majority and a minority report may be presented. 

All these meetings are secret and none but elected delegates are 
privileged to attend. On the other hand, stenographic reports of the con- 
gresses are usually printed and sold publicly. 

The secretary of the party is in a peculiarly strategic position since 
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quite generally the paid party workers throughout the country look to him 
as their chief. He is in constant touch with the party organizations through- 
out the country and can reward his supporters and penalize his enemies. 
The Secretariat and Organization Bureau are virtually working under his 
direction. 

Beside the Congresses there are party conferences which meet in the 
interim between congresses. These can discuss party problems but do not 
elect a new Central Committee or Control Committee 

While all this make for centralization, it also makes it easy to refer 
most questions to the rank and file for decision. Before and after every 
congress there is a tliorough debate leading down into every cell in Russia. 
In fact, the purpose of each of these cells as given in the party constitution 
is to help spiead among the masses the fundamental party ideas and deci- 
sions; to secure and train new members to work with the local committee 
in organizational and agitational activity, and finally to share with the 
party oiganization in the economic and political life of the country. The 
secretary of the cell must have been a member of the party for at least one 
year and have the sanction of the regional committee. Consequently new 
proposals and decisions can be sounded out in thousands of these cells 
all over the country. The reactions of the ordinary party members are 
then reported back to the center. The result is a mechanism which the 
Bolsheviks proudly call “democratic centralism.” It unites mass feeling 
with a highly centralized leadership. 

The Party Apparatus 

One of the most interesting and important offices in Moscow is that 
of the Central Committee of the Party. This building houses all the secre- 
taries and divisions of the executive work, not only of the party, but also 
of the Communist Youth Organization. It is gfuarded day and night. No 
one may enter without permission, which is secured from a special bureau 
in the rear of the building. Except in the case of well-known Communists 
verification is made by telephone to the person to be interviewed before 
the "propusk,” or entry order, is issued. 

^ Comparatively little is known in the United States of the activities of 
this organization which in effect directs the work of the huge party appara- 
tus. As we have noted, under the Central Committee there is a Political 
Bureau which has under it an Organization Bureau and a Secretariat. The 
Political Bureau discusses only the most vital questions of party policy, 
the Organization Bureau handles the next most important political and 
organizational questions, while the Secretariat takes others of less moment 
These last two are the executive organs of the Central Committee and the 
Political Bureau. The Secretariat alone employs a technical staff of about 
120 workers. 
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The Orgunizalion Bureau has 125 paid workers. It manages and in- 
structs the local party organizations. To it come for advice and help mem- 
bers of the national and provincial party organizations. In each province 
a special group is selected to report back to the organization bureau on 
how the party is functioning. When necessary, workers are sent down 
from above to investigate. The provincial party committee also has an or- 
ganization department which is in close touch with the national bureau. 
The general policy rcgaiding the proportion of workers to be accepted into 
the party while adopted by the Party Congress, is put into practical effect 
with the assistance of the organization bureau. In general the present policy 
is to get as many new members as possible provided they are of good quality 
and high standards are maintained. In the early days in certain villages 
where there were not enough party members in the volo.st (township) some 
were sent in from outside. This is now rarely necessary. 

The Agitation and Propaganda Department has a staff of about sixty 
in the Central Committee and the Communist Revolution is its officii 
organ. Nearly every provincial Agitation and Propaganda Department lias 
a similar publication. In large measure this department does not write 
articles. Acjiiation is defined as meaning a few ideas for the many, whereas 
propaganda is many ideas for the few. It directs the masses in cam- 
paigns along the lines decided by the party. It is also charged with the 
systematic political education of party members. Courses in party politics 
are compulsory for all, but nearly all members are so eager for party 
instruction that actually the work is carried on voluntarily. The discussion 
method is largely followed. Every party organization down as far as the 
township has its local “political grammar school." Where there is no ade- 
quate local school, "moving” schools are sent in by the provincial commit- 
tee. The lowest party course is called the "School of the First Stair,” the 
second, the “School of the Second Stair,” and the third, the “Marxian- 
Lenin Circle.” 

Other important and separate departments of the party are those de- 
voted to women, statistics, information, history, press, and finance. 

The finances of the party come from the taxes on the members, which 
range from one-half of i per cent, to 3 per cent., depending on their 
salary, with special assessments in addition, besides a tax of approximately 
40 per cent, on incomes over $i 12.50. No fixed proportion of this is kept 
by any one group in the party organization; it depends on the need. Usually 
about 10 per cent, of the dues arc kept for use by the cells, 25 per cent, 
for the county committees, 15 per cent, for the gubernia or provincial com- 
mittees, while 15 per cent, reaches the Central Committee. If we were to 
make a rough estimate and assume the average pay of a party member 
is $600 a year and the average tax 2 per cent., this makes a total tax con- 
sidering the present membership of nearly $14,000,000 annually. 

There are 24,000 paid parly workers through out Russia. With this 
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machine it is possible to go far in guiding the political life of the nation; 
especially when one considers that in addition there is legality for the 
Communist Party alone. 

Membership 

On May i, 1927, the party had 1,210,954 members and candidates. 
Of this number 379,586 were candidates, and the total number of women 
was 145,486, or just over 10 per cent.^* 

Following the death of Lenin on January 21, 1924, the party in- 
creased its membership from 440,000 to 741,000 in 1924, or a growth of 
63 6 per cent, liy 1925 there was a further increase of 39.7 per cent , 
and in 1926 of 12.3 per cent. The percentage of increase for 1926 is some- 
what greater in the villages and in the various national republics than it 
is for the Soviet Union as a whole. 

Of necessity the party of 1930 or later is not, therefore, the party of 
even 1922. That year only 28,3 per cent, of the membership had entered 
the party later than 1919. In 1926, however, over 8$ per cent, had entered 
since 1924. This means that they had not suffered for the party and their 
convictions under the Czar’s regime. According to the occupational repre- 
sentation of the party in 1917, 60.2 per cent, were workers, 32.2 per cent, 
office workers and the like, and 7.6 peasants. 

The percentage of workers had dropped to 31 per cent, by 1921, 
but owing to strong measures taken by the party since that time, it has 
now increased to 62.2 per cent., while the number of peasants has increased 
to 19.9 per cent. 

The straight Russian part of the party is in complete command of the 
situation, since over 71 per cent, are straight Russian. Of the rest, 6.3 per- 
cent. are Ukrainian, 5 3 per cent. Caucasian, while the Jews, who in many 
parts of Europe are considered to have commanding influence, only num- 
ber 4.9 per cent. 

On January i, 1927, there were 33,177 Communist cells. Of these, 
just over 24,300 were in Russia, 4,400 in the Ukraine, 1,100 in White 
Russia, 2,300 in the Caucasian Republics, 660 in Uzbekistan, and 308 in 
Turkmenistan. Of the total, 53.4 per cent, were in the villages, 18.4 per 
cent, in the factories, 17.5 per cent, in government and other offices, 1.9 
per cent, in the military organizations, and the rest scattered in various 
tninor organizations. In 1926, of the delegates to various Communist Party 
congresses 99,000 were workers, 34,000 office employees, while 321,500 were 
peasants. 

The Communists are extremely careful as to who may join them. 
They are in reality much more rigorous in their demands than are most 
religious sects. The constitution says that "everyone who accepts the 
program of the party, works in one of its organizations, obeys the rules 

** On April r, 1930, the membership was 1,852,000. This included 641,563 candidates. 
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of the parly and pays the membership dues” is a member. It is not quite so 
easy as it sounds, however, to gain this privilege. Candidates are divided 
into three categories: (a) workers (who belong to a special per f erred 
class), and those in the Red Army who come from the peasant or laboring 
class; (b) peasants who do not employ hired labor; (c) all others In 
order to be accepted into the party, workers have to secure the recommen- 
dation of two party members of one year’s standing and serve as candidates 
at least six months ; those in the Red Army have to secure letters of recom- 
mendation from two party members of two years’ standing and serve as 
candidates for at least six months. Those in the second category have to 
secure three letters of recommendation from party membcis of two years’ 
standing and serve as candidates at least one year. All those in the last 
category have to secure five letters from party members of five years’ 
standing. Exclusion from the party is accomplished by a vote of the par- 
ticular organization to which the individual belongs, but must be confirmed 
by the provincial Control Commission. At iriegular intervals “cleansings” 
are carried out. On these occasions in many cases each member of the party 
has to appear before all the individuals in the oiganization in which he 
works, both party and non-party, and publicly state why he should not be 
excluded. In these periodic house cleanings thousands are often excluded. 

There are also heavy voluntary duties imposed on all members and 
candidates. Each member must be an active worker. No mere outward 
adherence to a program will do. Indeed, many a laboring man has con- 
fided to me his unwillingness to join the party because he really could not 
spend the time required in voluntary activity. 

There is another drawback: it means perpetual hardsliip or near- 
poverty. As a rule no member has a salary of more than $112.50 a month 
unless it be as compensation for published articles.'® He must live in a 
proletarian way. Expensive clothes and bourgeois parties are taboo. At a 
moment’s notice he must stand ready to be sent anywhere, to do anything. 
In case he fails in his duty, punishment is swift, certain, and drastic. 

An examination of the records of expulsion of members and candidates 
from the party approved by the local Control Commissions showed that 
out of 470 expulsions in a year in 10 large districts in Russia, 173 in- 
dividuals were excluded because of drink, or 34 per cent. The other chief 
reason for expulsion was the wrong use of money. 

A considerable number also leave the party voluntarily. In 1923, for 
instance, those who were excluded for not attending party meetings, non- 
payment of dues, or for not fulfilling other party requirements, including 
also instances of those who left on account of family obligations, sickness, 
old age, or economic conditions, were 4.3 per cent, of all the members 
and candidates of the pai-ty. In 1924 the number was i per cent., in 1925 

"There are some exceptions. For instance, technical experts may receive as high 
as $500 a month. 
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slightly over i per cent., and in 1926 it had risen to 1.97 per cent. Sixty- 
six per cent, of all those who left were mechanically excluded for not pay- 
ing party dues, or for non-attendance at meetings, while 34 per cent, left 
because of personal reasons. In the first quarter of 1927, 4.984 
voluntarily left the party, while there were in addition 3,520 who were 
expelled. For two years, 1926-28, some 93,000 members and candidates 
were called to account before the Control Commission of the party, al- 
though nowhere near as many were expelled. 

How It Controls the Government 

On January i, 1926, there were 7,315 worker’s cells, of which 4,809 
were in government factories, institutions and cooperative organizations, 
1,860 in transportation, 163 in private factories and 483 in miscellaneous 
centers, while the villages had nearly twice as many, or 15,819. It is the 
business of these cells to direct the activity of the organizations in which 
they work is so far as they are able. Stalin has given a clear picture of 
how this control operates : 

“To all responsible positions in the Government the Communist Party tries 
to nominate its candidates, and in 95 out of 100 cases those candidates are 
elected. Naturally, these candidates will follow out the theories of Communism 
in which they believe, and the directions of the Party. Therefore a direct Com- 
munist leadership results. 

“The Communist Party after placing these members in responsible positions 
watches and sees how well they carry on their work in the interests of the 
working class, and where Party members have gone off the right track the Com- 
munist Party tries to discredit tliem and remove them from their positions. 
When this occurs there are other Communists who can carry on their work more 
in accordance with the interests of the working class. 

“When economic plans are being drawn up and questions of foreign policy 
or of other problems arise the Party tries to indicate certain policies to the 
bodies which deal with these problems. Policies are outlined, for instance, in 
industry, for the Supreme Council of National Economy, and through the mem- 
bers of the Party who arc members of trade unions and cooperative bodies the 
policies are carried out. In agricultural and cultural development the Party also 
indicates certain policies and general outlines which it thinks should be followed. 
The Party as .such does not attempt to participate in every decision which may 
he made .along these lines. That would be physically impossible. The policies are 
carried through by the Communist members in the various organs. The Party 
also tries to check up to discover how these policies have worked out. Some of 
thertj may have been erroneous and then the Party tries to correct its own 
mistakes. 

“Here in Russia the Party openly admits that it does guide and give general 
direettott to the government.” 

Actually since the Communists are the only party, there is no ques- 
tion but that their decision in favor of a new law will usually mean that 
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it is adopted. The party congresses thus become more important than the 
Soviet congresses. 

It is true that those of the younger generation who are politically 
minded tend to enter the Communist Party. Hence the membership 
includes possibly the ablest political leaders now in Russia. This is another 
reason why the higher positions in Russia are largely in the hands of 
Communists. How real this control is can be seen from the following 
figures : 

In the Soviet organizations, the lower in the scale, the fewer Com- 
munists there are. Thus in the village Soviet 90.6 per cent, of the members 
are non-party. Of the chairmen of the village Soviets 79.9 per cent, are 
non-party. In the volost conferences, 76.5 per cent, of the members are non- 
party. In the executive committee of the volost only 47.2 per cent, are 
non-party. Of the chairmen of the volost committees only 12.3 per cent, 
are non-party. 

In the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 222 belong to the 
party and 78 are non-party. In the management of the government trusts, 
on the first of July, 1925, in the metal industry, 70.7 per cent, were party 
members ; in the textiles 74.4 per cent., in minerals 73.9 per cent., and in 
lumber 68.8 per cent. In the central apparatus of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy on the same date there were the following members 
of the party: Five out of six of the presidium, two general administra- 
tors, three out of seven assistants, and six out of fourteen heads of de- 
partments; but in the staff only 17 per cent, belonged to the party. On 
September i, 1925, 49 per cent, of the executives on the railroad were 
Communists. 

In the central apparatus of the Centrosoyus (Central Union Coopera- 
tive Society) on September i, 1925, 34.9 per cent, were members of the 
party, while in the State Bank, on the first of July, 1925, there were only 
9.3 per cent. In the People’s Commissariat for Education, of 88,862 
teachers only 2.5 per cent, were parly members; 7.5 per cent, of the 
kindergarten workers, 10.2 per cent, of the staff in the children’s homes, 
7.1 per cent, of the staff of trade and technical institutions, and 23.9 
per cent, of the librarians. In the local organizations of education, out of 
1.063 responsible workers from 74 regions, 526 gubernias, 463 uyezds, 
52.9 were party workers. This may be due to the fact that for the most 
part these workers are made up of those who have recently graduated from 
the universities. All in all it can be seen that the Communist Party has one 
of the most effective political organiz:ations to be found in any country. 

The Youth Organisations 

The Communists have sitcceeded in effectively organizing the youth of 
Russia. The Komsomols, or All-Union Lenin Communistic Society of 
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Youth, unites all those from i6 to 23 years of age, who believe in Com- 
munist principles and subscribe to the rules of the org'anization. It started 
first as a Socialist Young People’s Union in 19^7 Leningrad. The first 
conference took place in 1918. At that time there were only 22,000 mem- 
bers. Since then it has had an amazing growth which, including both 
candidates and members, runs as follows : 


1919 96,000 

1920 48,000 

1921 400,000 

1922 260,000 

1923 303>ooo 

1924 500,700 

1925 1,140,706 

1926 2,051.950 

July I, 1927 2,156,483 

April 1, 1930 2,603,771 


Of the last total, 70,409 were candidates. Virtually all young workers 
and peasants do not have to serve a probationary period as candidates, 
but the intellectual classes must serve as candidates for one and a half 
years. On July i, 1927, the Komsomol membership was scattered in 67,943 
different cells throughout Russia. Thirty-four per cent, of the members 
were factory workers, 8 per cent, hired hands working on the land, 47 
per cent, peasants, 1.4 per cent, were workers in home industries and the 
rest miscellaneous. Since the Communist Party accepts some members who 
are under 23 years of age, approximately 7 or 8 per cent, of the Komsomols 
are also members or candidates of the party. A large propoi-tion of the mem- 
bers of the Communist Youth Organization when they reach 23 are denied 
permission to join the party. The general secretary estimated that only 
27 per cent, of those who apply are allowed to enter. The Komsomol 
organization is largely an educative organ to train the youth in Com- 
munistic ideas. Every member is expected to know the writings of Lenin, 
and to follow Uic principles and direction of the Communist Party. He 
must also be familiar with the entire history of socialism, including the 
writings of Marx and Engels, the program and history of the Communist 
Party and the Communist International. The constitution of the orgaiaiza- 
tion says that no one is a revolutionist who cannot do the hardest physical 
labor. “Every Komsomol must remember to execute the teaching of Lenin, 
that every act, no matter how small, if it only goes to help the laboring 
masses, is part of the great struggle for Communism." 

The structural organization of the Komsomols is practically the same 
as that of the party. The National Congress is held once a year, and in 
1927 had about 1,700 delegates. The Central Committee elected by this 
Congress is composed of 67 members, and meets every two or three 
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months. It in turn elects a Bureau of 17, which meets weekly. The work 
of the Central Committee is divided into the following sections: First, 
Organization, which is divided into sub-sections of Statistics, Distribution, 
and Instructors ; second, Agitation and Propaganda ; third, Schools ; fourth. 
Economics; fifth. Central Bureau of Young Pioneers; sixth, Printing. All 
together there are 64 paid workers in the Central Committee, and through- 
out Russia over 2,000. The number of volunteer workers, according to 
the official reports, is very much greater, running up into hundreds of 
thousands for the entire Union. The Department of Schools is concerned 
primarily with getting the youth to support and improve the local educa- 
tional institutions. The Department of Economics aims to assist in protect- 
ing the young workers throughout Russia. The Central Organization prints 
one national paper. Truth, and nine journals. It also has one paper for the 
Pioneers. In addition to this, almost every local city branch of importance 
has its own publication. 

About six years ago, the Komsomols organized a Pioneer Division 
composed of members from 10 to 16 years of age, which on December 7, 
1927, had roughly 1,700,000 members. Shortly after the start of this 
movement the young Octoberists was formed comiK>sed of those below 
that age. It now has a membership of about 300,000. 

The Opposition 

There has always been opposition within the Communist ranks. In 
1917, while Kerensky was in power, Zinoviev and Kamenev vigorously 
opposed taking tire government by force. Later Spirodanova, a Left 
Socialist Revolutionist, broke with the Bolsheviks and participated in the 
plot to kill the German Ambassador rather than be a party to the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty. 

In 1921, following agrarian revolts, there developed two opposition 
groups within the party. One group, called “the workers’ opposition," pro- 
posed that the nationalized industrial structure should be under an All- 
Russian Congress of Producers, virtually a central organ to administer the 
economic life of the republic. This syndicalist proposal was opposed by the 
majority on the ground that it would then control the Soviet apparatus 
and be more powerful than the party. Another group, headed by Trotsky, 
wished to turn the trade unions into State instruments or tools of the 
State power. Both proposals were defeated, but the Tenth Party Congress 
did go on record in a compromise resolution in favor of an increase of 
.internal democracy, while opposing factions within the party. It declared : 
'‘Without any exceptions all groups joined on the basis of this or that plat- 
form were to be dissolved and the strictest measures were to be taken 
to prevent any manifestations by such minorities. The violation of this rule 
will bring immediate expulsion.” The constitution of the party itself 
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provides for complete freedom of discussion until a question has been de- 
cided by the party, but thereafter it demands endorsement and loyal sup- 
port. In 1921 Shlyapnikov, a member of the Central Committee, under- 
took at a government meeting to criticize openly a decision of the party. 
Lenin proposed his expulsion from the Central Committee but could 
not secure a two-thirds majority. 

In the fall of 1923 Trotsky presented a letter signed by forty-six 
comrades urging greater democracy within the party. The statement has 
never been published. Enough is known to show they believed that the 
Central Committee of the party must be a mere executive organ for 
carrying out the will of the national conference. Part of this opposition 
was no doulil aimed at Stalin’s leadership. A demand for change of the 
party executive could most easily be masked under the flag of democracy. 
The death of Lenin early in 1924 and the illness of Trotsky silenced 
the opposition for a time. 

One result of Trotsky’s campaign, however, was that the party leaders 
led by Zinoviev and Kamenev became violent in their opposition to Trot- 
sky and even shouted for his removal from every responsible position. 
He was forced to resign as War Commissar and Zinoviev vainly tried to 
secure his removal from the Central Committee. Very soon, however, 
Zinoviev and Kamenev themselves broke with the majority and in the 
Party Congress of 1925 were completely defeated. Thus Stalin emerged 
as the strongest man in the party and the real power in the country. 
Zinoviev and Kamenev, who had but recently called for the “blood of 
Trotsky,” were now foixed to accept his leadership and rallied to his 
defense. This resulted in the formation of a solid block of all who at 
any time opposed Stalin. It was like “a staff without an army.” They 
had leaders aplenty, but no following. 

What probably disturbed Trotsky and the opposition most deeply was 
the refusal of the majority to permit the publication of Lenin’s la.st mes- 
sage to the party, frequently called his “Testament.” It contained these 
significant words as we have alreadj' noted : 

"Comrade Stalin, having become general secretary, has concentrated an enor- 
mous power in his hands ; and I am not sure that he always knows how to use 
that power with sufficient caution. On the other hand. Comrade Trotsky ... is 
distinguished not only by his exceptional abilities — ^personally he is, to be sure, 
the most able man in the present Central Committee — but also by Ids too far- 
reaching self-confidence and a disposition to be too much attracted by the purely 
administrative side of affairs. 

“Theise two qualities of the two most able leaders of the present Central 
Committee might, quite innocently, lead to a split. . , . 

“Stalin is too rough, and this fault, entirely supportable in relations among 
us Communists, becomes insupportable in the office of general secretary. There- 
fore 1 propose to the comrades to find a way to remove Stalin from that position 
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and appoint to it another man who differs from Stalin — more patient, more 
loyal, more polite, and more attentive to comrades, less capricious, etc." 

While this message was not published, it was read to the Central 
Commitee and to the Congress of the party. Both bodies voted against 
ifs publication. Shortly after the Thirteenth Congress in 1924 Stalin 
asked to be relieved of the general secretaryship but he was unanimously 
requested to remain by all the Central Committee including Trotsky and 
Zinoviev. Again, a year, later, he made the same request, but it was not 
granted. The opposition was not permitted to publish its proposals to 
the party, although the majority could subject Trotsky or anyone else to 
a violent attack. 

Being denied a free chance to agitate, the opposition finally organized 
in 1926 a secret meeting in the woods. Their plan was to construct an il- 
legal discussion apparatus within the party and with a platform of in- 
creasing wages and freeing the poor peasants from all taxation, unite the 
party masses on their side. In addition they proposed a quick rebuilding 
of the industrial life by raising the price of manufactured goods and in- 
creasing the tax levied on the wealthy peasants. 

The majority charged that by such policies the opposition would turn 
Russia into a colonial land of “exploited" peasants. The real oppression 
would be the high cost of manufactured articles. “We must not deal 
with our peasants as England does with her colonies,” they argued. 

The chief leaders in the opposition ranks now frankly thi-ew aside all 
the work given them by the government to use their strength against the 
majority. Every session of the Political Bureau was used as an occasion 
for factional speeches. These would often be printed and distributed later. 
A strict Communistic rule prohibits the discussion of any question once it 
has been decided by the Central Committee. Trotsky openly violated this 
rule. 

In the face of an overwhelming hostile majority and facing the pos- 
sibility of expulsion, the opposition on October 16, 1926, surrendered. 
They agreed categorically not to do any further factional work. The 
Central Committee, which met the same month, removed Trotsky and 
Kamenev from the Political Bureau and Zinoviev from the Communist 
International. 

Once the Central Committee meeting was over, the minority began 
surreptitiously to print and circulate opposition statements. One of them 
was signed by 84 members of the party. Zinoviev on the 9th of May, 1927, 
shocked the “orthodox" by making a speech against the majority before 
a non-party meeting — a gross violation of Communistic etliics. 

Soon afterwards the Central Committee sent Smilga, an opposition 
leader, to Siberia to head the work of industrial planning there. He felt 
that he was being exiled and delayed departure for a month. Finally, on 
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threat of expulsion, he obeyed, but only after Trotsky had made a burn- 
ing speech against Stalin before everyone assembled at the railroad 
station to bid Smilga adieu. This resulted in the Presidium of the Central 
Control Commission raising the question of excluding Trotsky and Zino- 
viev from the Central Committee. Hundreds of members of the opposition 
during this period were expelled from the party. 

At the next meeting of the Central Committee in August I 927 > Trotsky, 
Zinoviev and otlier opposition leaders were reduced to the ranks but were 
finally permitted to stay in the Central Committee when they signed a 
statement conceding that the way of a second party meant the death of 
the revolution. They agreed to abide by all the decisions of the party and 
its Central Committee. They adhered to their belief, however, that in time 
of war the party must not suppress criticism. They also agreed to liquidate 
all opposition blocs provided that in case of a perversion of the inner party 
regime they could continue to struggle for the right to present to the party 
their real attitude and opinion. The majority in its turn agreed to let 
the minority publish its platform in the government press a month and a 
half before the Fifteenth Party Congress. In spite of this declaration 
the opposition continued to agitate secretly against Stalin and the ma- 
jority. To do this more effectively, in September they set up an illegal 
secret printing press so that they could broadcast their platform and the 
Last Testament of Lenin. In a speech to the Plenum of the party in Octo- 
ber, Zinoviev threw down the gauntlet to the majority by saying, “Either 
let us speak to the party and in the party or arrest us all. There is no 
other choice.” The result was that Trotsky and Zinoviev were expelled 
from the party itself. In commenting on this action Bukharin, editor of 
Pravda, said In the issue of November 15, 1927: 

“Unless the Soviet power remains one and indivisible, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is impossible. In attempting to divide the party or to form a second 
party, Trotsky and Zinoviev inevitably became the center of attraction of all the 
anti-Soviet forces. That is the fact of the case — no matter what they thought 
about their Marxist duty or historical mission.” 

It seems probable that this decision is supported by an overwhelming 
proportion of the party. It is claimed that not even a single party cell 
supports the opposition. Just before the Fifteenth Party Congress, which 
met on December 2, 1927, opposition leaders signed a declaration in which 
they reiterated their loyalty to the party and their willingness to abide 
by the dedsions of the Congress, but stated that they could not change 
t^ir beliefs and felt the party would in the end adopt their policies. This 
did not save them. Stalin, Btdtharin, and the majority remained firmly in 
control. The minority had practically no following. Ninety-eight of the 
leaden^ of the minority were expelled from the party. These included such 
prominent men as Kamenev, Radek (the brilliant Bolshevik journalist), 
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and Rakovsky (former Ambassador to France). The Congress formally 
declared that belonging to the Trotsky opposition, and propaganda in sup- 
port of their ideas, made membership in the party impossible, and that 
the “Trotsky opposition actually had become a factor in the anti-Soviet 
struggle.” 

Trotsky himself was finally exiled abroad but the only country which 
was willing to receive him was Turkey. Since then a so-called “right” 
opposition developed, led by Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky and others. Their 
platform in contradiction to that of Trotsky stood for more conservative 
policies and included : 

1) greater opportunity for the kulak, or rich peasant 

2) more individual opportunity for the peasant, less collectivization 

3) greater production on the part of the industries which manufacture 
for popular consumption, less money for “heavy” industries such 
as coal, iron, steel and locomotives. 

Early in this movement Bukharin was removed as editor of the Pravda, 
the official party paper, and Tomsky from the leadership of the trade 
unions. This “right” opposition, however, did not retaliate by using illegal 
party methods. 

At the Sixteenth Party Congress which met at Moscow in July, 1930, 
Stalin emerged triumphant. He could have eliminated the opposition from 
the party. Instead he retained Premier Rykov in the Political Bureau and 
kept Tomsky and Bukharin on the Central Committee. Tt is another evi- 
dence of his power and his political sagacity. 

Tlia Communist International 

At present there are 66 nations in the Communist Intemationsl, 40 
from Europe, 20 from the East, and the rest from North and South Amer- 
ica. Each country has a Communist Party with a paid secretariat and an 
apparatus usually patterned after that of Russia. Where countries are 
closely associated they may form a central federated secretariat. This is 
true of Chili, Uruguay, Bolivia, and Colombia in South America; of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark in Scandinavia; of Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Jugo-Slavia, and Greece in Balkans. 

All the Communist parties send delegates to the Congresses of the 
Communist International, which is supposed to meet once a year. The 
various parties have voting rights in proportion to ffieir paid-up mem- 
bership. 

The Third International met in its first Congress in Moscow in 1919 
with 60 delegates. The adopted constitution “ declared that the organiza- 

“The constitution is printed in full on p. 82. 
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tion was working for the overthrow of Capitalism in every country and 
that the chief burden of the work in the Executive Committee would fall 
on the party where the Committee resides. 

It can readily be seen that in practice, since the Russian Party contri- 
butes most of the money for the Communist International, she would have 
a preponderant voice in the decisions of the Executive Committee, al- 
though legally she could be out-voted by other countries. 

The idea of a Communist International was not created by the Bol- 
sheviks. It is the .successor of the International Association of Working- 
men founded in [864 by Karl Marx, and a protest against the conserva- 
tive tendencies of the Second Socialistic International founded in 1889. 

For a time the the Third International Congress met annually but the 
sessions have lately been growing more infrequent. The Fourth Congress 
met in November, 1922, the Fifth Congress in June, 1924, and the Sixth 
Congress in the summer of 1928. 

It is commonly thought that the Communist International advocates 
armed uprisings by an insignificant minority of the workers. Zinoviev, 
however, declares that they do not favor armed revolution unless a ma- 
jority of the workers are behind the movement. Naturally there is no 
impartial index as to the attitude of the majority in a given situation. 

It has been a principle of the Third International to extend help to 
tliose parties which are illegal. The American party was illegal for a time 
following the war and received some aid. Now that it is legal, Zinoviev de- 
clares that it no longer receives help from Moscow, but actually sends 
money from the United States to Moscow. 

At the present time Communist parties are declared illegal in the coun- 
tries of Qrina and the East, the Balkans, Roumania, Finland, Latvia, 
Poland and Hungary. 

There is a difference between the Communist International and the 
Soviet government. The former is made up of Communist Party rep- 
resentatives from all over the world, while the latter is composed of elected 
officials from the Soviet Union alone, who may or may not be Communists. 
In answer to the criticism that leading members of the Russian govern- 
ment are also leading members of the Communist International, the Rus- 
sians retort that Ramsay MacDonald, when Prime Minister of England, 
was also secretary of the Second International. 

There is little question that the Communist International is glad to 
help in revolutionary movements in China, India, and elsewhere. Actually 
the first National China Soviet Congress met in Shanghai on May i, 1930, 
but the Communist Movement there is still relatively weak. The printed 
stenographic minutes of the full meeting of the Executive Committee 
pf the Communist International held in Moscow from November 22 
to December r6, 1926, is entitled The Way to World Revolution. The 
amount of money spent by the Communist International in foreign coim- 
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tries has been grossly exaggerated. From British Government’s reports we 
know that in 1925 the Communist International sent only $75,000 
(il5,ooo) for all Great Britain, and that the year before it sent but $25,000. 

The Bolshevik leaders claim that since the United States, England, 
France and Germany permit Communist parties to function, that they 
as a revolutionary government cannot be still more conservative and sup- 
press the Communist International. Zinoviev asserted that the Third Inter- 
national can have success in foreign countries only to the extent that wide- 
spread injustice exists among the people. Apparently one safeguard against 
the “paid agents’’ from Moscow is to see to it that there is less injustice. 

3. THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL^^ 

In order that the official position of the Russian Government toward 
the Third International (Komintern) might be clear, the writer inter- 
viewed A. N. Mikoyan, the People’s Commissar for Foreign and Domestic 
Trade, who is also a member of the all-powerful Political Bureau of the 
Communist Party. The questions and official answers follow herewith. 

First Question ; It is known that the Komintern is located in Moscow, 
that it is sending small amounts of money and sometimes agents of the 
Communist Party to other countries. It is the aim of the Communist parties 
of other countries to seize power by violence overthrowing the cap- 
italist governments. Naturally, this is furthering the revolutionary move- 
ment in China, India, Germany and other coimtries. Ifj the Soviet 
Government wants to be left alone, why does it not leave other countries 
alone? Why does the Soviet Government tolerate the existence of the 
Komintern in Moscow? 

Answer: The Soviet Government must not be identified with the 
Komintern and I as a member of the government cannot speak in the 
name of the Komintern. The Communist International exists by itself, 
apart and independent from the Soviet Government, It is difficult to 
understand on what “principles of freedom and justice” the Komintern 
should not be permitted to remain in Moscow. The Komintern does not 
receive any financial aid from the Soviet Government. We have enforced 
the strictest laws against any kind of propaganda by agents of the Soviet 
Government in any country and anyone who would violate these rules 
would be discharged. Even the raid by the English Police on the Arcos 
and the Russian Trade Delegation in London proved the fact that neither 
the Trade Delegation nor Arcos is in any way connected with the Third 
International. It is true England claims to have found a certain list 
of names on one of the employees. We doubt whether this is true, but 
even if it were, it is purely a personal affair of that particular clerk and 

” By Jerome Davis. Reprinted from the Editor’s preface to Amot, R. Page, Soviet 
Russia and Her Neighbors (New York, Vanguard Press. 1027). 
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such an employee woulrl be held strictly accountable. Even the English 
authorities had to confess that there was nothing else found on anybody 
If anyone on the staff of the Soviet Delegation were found guilty of 
carrying on propaganda, he would be immediately discharged. 

In America today there exists the Amtorg Company which has in 
its staff some Soviet employees. It is said that you have in the United 
Slates a very experienced police force and there is nothing which can 
be hidden from it. If the employees of the Amtorg were engaged in 
propaganda, your police would have soon found it out. The fact that 
no one of the employees of the Amtorg has ever been accused of carry- 
ing on propaganda shows how false all such accusations are. 

Some time ago the British Government made a protest against the 
transmission of money by the Russian Trade Unions to the striking 
English coal-miners. The Soviet Government cannot interfere when the 
workers or the people of tlie Soviet Union wish to collect and transmit 
money for kindred organizations abroad which are in need of money 
to carry on their fight for the betterment of their conditions. A similar 
collection was made in the United States, of course not to the same 
extent, but it did not occur to England to send any notes of protest to 
the American Govenunent on this account. The only country to whom 
England sent a hostile note was the Soviet Union. 

It is impossible for the Soviet Government to interfere in the mutual 
relations between the Komintem and the Communist parties of other 
countries. Communist parties exist in all countries. In a number of coun- 
tries Communists carry on their work quite openly and without any inter- 
ference, having their representatives in the Parliament; as, for instance, 
in Germany, England, France, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. It is therefore quite 
incomprehensible why the Soviet Government alone should place obstacles 
in the way of the activities of Communist organizations, when even the 
conservative bourgeois governments of various countries are compelled 
to tolerate the existence of legal Communist parties. 

The Soviet Government is asked to exercise pressure upon the Com- 
munist organizations of other countries in order to limit their activities 
and their propaganda. In addition to the fact that the Komintenr and 
the Communist organizations are not subordinated to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, such acts would actually mean interference in the internal affairs 
of foreign states. The Soviet Govenunent which has not allowed here- 
tofore and will not allow henceforth any interference in its internal af- 
fairs, is in general against the interference of one slate in the ituem al 
affairs of another. 

At the same time we cannot be induced to restrict our workers’ 
organitatious in expressions of symixithy or in assistance to Communists 
of other countries, just as the American Government could not keep their 
citizens from sympathizing with and helping, let us say, the Sinn Fein 
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party in Ireland. I know, for instance, that a loan was obtained in America 
to help the Sinn Fein party and that the money was used for purchasing 
arms and ammunition. The Soviet Government has given no financial aid 
to the Komintern and the Communist parties of other countries. It is true, 
that some of the Soviet officials are at the same time members of the 
Komintern, but in this respect they do not differ from members of other 
governments. Mr. Vandervelde, Prime Minister of Kelgium, is at the 
same time one of the leaders of the Second International When he goes 
to the League of Nations, he appears there at one and the same time 
as head of the Second International and as Prime Minister of Belgium. 
Yet this does not raise objections from any one. We are in possession of 
proofs that some of the members of the Second International made at- 
tempts to organize a rebellion in Georgia, yet it did not occur to us to 
send notes to the Government of Belgium requesting them to stop the 
Second International from maintaining its offices in Belgium, or to pro- 
hibit members of their government from being members of the Second 
International. 

In conclusion, I wish to refer to the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment in its notes to foreign powers has repeatedly emphasized the falsity 
of the assertion of identity between the Soviet Government and the Third 
International. I will cite, for instance, part of the official note of the 
Assistant People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs to the British Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of September 27, 1921 : 

“The Russian Government wishes to take this opportunity of emphasizing 
once more, as it has repeatedly done before, that the Third International, for 
very obvious reasons, chose Russia as the headquarters for its Executive Com- 
mittee, this being the only country giving full freedom for the spreading of 
communist ideas and also personal freedom to communists.” 

Second Question : Inasmuch as the Soviet Government and the Komin- 
tern are under the control of the Communist Party, is it not true that the 
policies of the Soviet Government and the Komintern will be identical? 

Answer: This question is not quite clear to me. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is at the present time composed chiefly of members of the All- 
Union Communist Party, but the Soviet Government should by no means 
be identified either with the Communist Party or with the Komintern. 
The majority of the English Government are members of the Conserva- 
tive Party, which, however, does not lead to the assertion that the British 
Government and the Conservative Plarty is the same thing, The -samp 
is true of your government, which is composed of members of the Re- 
publican Party, yet it acts quite separately from the Republican Party. 
It is also said that Soviet Officials, who belong to the Communist Party, 
are supporting by their membership dues the Communist Party and through 
the latter, the Komintern. I do not see that there is anything to this 
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which should raise questions in any one’s mind. I was tofd that Mr. 
Coolidge, President of the United Stales, is donating money for foreign 
missionaries. It is believed by many people that the foreign missionaries 
Irave provoked unrest in China and that in particular during the “Boxer" 
Rebellion, the Chinese tried to rid themselves of foreign missionaries. Even 
though Mr. Coolidge, or his Government officials have been financially 
helping Chinese missionaries, the American Government is by no means 
responsible for the deeds of missionaries, inasmuch as this financial aid 
was a private affair of the members of the American Government, and 
inasmuch as this subsidy was not expended from the funds of the United 
States Treasury. The same applies to the Soviet Government. Inasmuch 
as the Soviet Government has not been extending any financial aid to 
communist organisations from the State treasury, the Soviet Govern- 
ment camiot be held responsible for the actions of Communist organizations 

What I have said, I am sure, will convince you that America has 
been given false information about our policy. All the propaganda again.st 
the Komintern and its seeming connection with the Soviet Government 
is merely a pretext. Had the Communist International chosen another 
country for its headquarters, our enemies would surely have found some 
other pretext to hinder the building of a Socialist State in the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Before closing, I want to remind you that at the Geneva Conference 
of 1927 the question of the possibilities of peaceful cooperation and the 
coexistence of the capitalist and the Socialist systems of national economy 
was discussed. The Conference, having fully and thoroughly analyzed this 
problem, decided: 

“Considering the importance of peaceful trade and the desirability of ab- 
staining from politics, the Conference thinks the participation of members of 
all countries present — irrespective of all the differences in their economic sys- 
tents — is a happy sign for future peaceful trade relations between all nations.” 

One of the best means to check all the falsehoods which are being 
spread against the Soviet Union by all its enemies, is the maintenance of 
direct contact between American business men and the Soviet Union, and 
their visiting our country, where they can see for themselves the vast 
possibilities for economic rapprochement between these two countries. 
This is especially true since there are no antagonistic interests and no direct 
causes for conflict involved. 

The experience of many Americans, who have visited this country 
for business purposes, has shown that upon their return to America they 
gave up their former prejudices against the Soviet Union and, while they 
did not hide the shortconungs which still exist in our economic structure, 
they none the less fully contradicted all the assaults and calumnies spread 
brc^cast against the Soviet Union. 
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I believe that if representatives of our trade and industry will, on 
the other hand, visit America, it will help us to better learn and know 
the achievements of American science and technique, as well as facilitate 
the establishment of normal trade and cultural relations with the United 
States, which will be beneficial to both countries. 

4. BASIC QUESTIONS^® 

Is it accurate to say that the Communist Party controls the Russiem 
Government? 

It all depends upon what is meant by control. In capitalist countries 
they have a rather curious conception of control. I know that a number 
of capitalist governments are controlled by big banks, notwithstanding 
the existence of “democratic” parliaments. The parliaments assert that 
they alone control the government. As a matter of fact, the composition 
of the governments is predetermined, and their actions are controlled by 
great financial consortiums. VVlio does not know that there is not a single 
capitalist “Power” in which the Cabinet can be formed in opposition to the 
will of the big financial magnates ? It is sufficient to exert financial pressure 
to cause Cabinet Ministers to fall from their posts as if they were stunned. 
This is real control exercised by banks over governments in spite of the 
alleged control of parliament. If such control is meant, then I must de- 
clare that control of the government by money-bags is inconceivable and 
absolutely excluded in the U. S. S. R., if only for the reason tliat llhe' 
banks have been long ago nationalized and the money-bags have been 
ousted. Perhaps the delegation did not mean control, but the guidance 
exercised by the Party in relation to the Government. If that is what the 
delegation meant by its question, then my reply is : Yes, our Party does 
guide the Government. And the Party is able to guide the Government 
because it enjoys the confidence of the majority of the workers and the 
toilers generally and it has the right to guide the organs of the Government 
in the name of this majority. 

In what is the guidance of the government by the workers’ Party of 
the U. S. S. R., by the Communist Party of the U. S. S. R. expressed? 

First of all it is expressed in that the Communist Party strives 
through the Soviets and their Congresses, to secure the election to the 
principal posts in the government of its own candidates, its best workers, 
who are loyal to the cause of the proletariat and prepared truly and faith- 
fully to serve the proletariat. This it succeeds in doing in the ovei-whelming 
majority of cases because the workers and peasants have confidence in the 
Party. It is not an accident that the chiefs of Government departments 
in our country are Communisms and that these chiefs enjoy enormous respect 
and authority. 

“ By Stalin, Secretary of the Communist Party. 
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Secondly, the party supervises the work ol the administration, the 
work of the organs of power; it rectifies their errors and defects, which 
are unavoidable; it helps them to carry out the decisions of the govern- 
ment and strives to secure for them the support of the masses. It should 
be added that not a single important decision is taken by them without 
the direction of the party. 

Thirdly, when the plan of work is being drawn up by the various 
government organs, in indirstry or agriculture, in trade or in cultural work, 
the party gives general leading instructions defining the character and 
direction, of the work of these organs in the course of carrying out these 
plans. 

The bourgeois press usually expresses “astonishment” at this “inter- 
ference” by the iiarty in the affairs of the government. But this “astonish- 
ment” is absolutely hypocritical. It is well-known that the bourgeois parties 
in capitalist countries “interfere” in the affairs of the government and guide 
the government and moreover that in these countries this guidance is con- 
centrated in the hands of a narrow circle of individuals connected in one 
way or another with the large banks and because of that they strive 
to conceal the part they play in this from the people. Who does not know 
that every bourgeois party in England, or in other capitalist countries, has 
its secret Cabinet consisting of a close circle of persons who concentrate 
the guidance in their hands? 

Recall, for example, Lloyd George’s celebrated reference to the “shadow 
Cabinet” in the Liberal Party. The differences between the land of the 
Soviets and the capitalist countries in this respect are (a) in capitalist 
countries the bourgeois parlies guide the government in the interest of the 
bourgeoisie and against the proletariat, whereas in the U. S. S. R. the 
Communist Party guides the govermnent in the interests of the pro- 
letariat and against the bourgeoisie; (b) the bourgeois parties conceal from 
the people the role tliey play in guiding the State, and resort to suspicious, 
secret cabinets, whereas <the Communist Party in the U. S. S. R. does not 
stand in need of such secret cabinets. It condemns the policy and practice 
of secret cabinets and openly declares to the whole country that it takes 
upon itself the responsibility for the guidance of the State. 

[On the same principles the party guides the trade unions.] . . . 

Since there is legality for one political party only in Rwsia, how can 
one he sure that the masses favor Communism? 

Take, first of all, so important a moment as the period of the October 
Revolution in 1917, when the Communist Party, precisely as a Party, 
openly called upon the workers and peasants to overthrow the rule of the 
bourgeoisie and when this Party obtained the support of the overwhelmir^ 
majority of the workers, soldiers and peasants. What was the situation 
at the time? The Socialist Revolutionaries (SRs) and the Social Demo- 
crats (Mensheviks) allied with the bourgeoisie were in power then. The 
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{'Ovemineiital apparatus., both in the center and locally, as well as the com- 
mand of the army of twelve million, was in the hands of these parties, in 
the hands of the government. The Communist Party was in a state of semi- 
legalily. The bourgeoisie of all countries prophesied the inevitable collapse 
of the P.olshevik I-’aity. The Entente wholly and entirely supported the 
Kerensky government. Nevertheless, the Communist Party, the Bolshevik 
Party never ceased to call upon the proletariat to overthrow this govern- 
ment and to establish the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. What happened? 
The overwhelming majority of the masses of the toilers in the rear as well 
as at the front most emphatically supported the Bokshevik Party — ^the 
Kerensky government was overthrown and the rule of the Proletariat 
was established. How is it that the Bolsheviks were able to emerge vic- 
torious at that time in spite of the malicious forecasts of the bourgeoisie 
of all countries of the doom of the Bolshevik Party? Does it not prove 
that the broad masses of the toilers sympathized with the Bolshevik Party? 
I think it does. This is the first test of the authority and mfluence of the 
Communist Party among the broad masses of the population. 

Take the second period, the period of intervention and civil war, 
when the British capitalists occupied the North of Russia, the districts 
of Archangel and Murmansk, when the American, British, Japanese and 
French capitalists occupied Siberia and pushed Kolchak to the forefront, 
when the French and British capitalists took steps to occupy “South 
Russia” and raised on their shields Denikin and Wrangel. This was a 
war conducted by the Entente and the counter-revolutionary generals in 
Russia against the Communist Government in Moscow, against the achieve- 
ments of the October Revolution. In this period the strength and stability 
of the Commmiist Party among the broad masses of the workers and 
peasants were put to the greatest test. And what happened? It is gen- 
ei'ally known that as a result of the Civil War the occupationary troops 
were driven from Russia and the counter-revolutionary generals were de- 
feated by the Red Army. 

Here it was proved that the outcome of war is decided in the last 
analysis not by technique, with wliich Kolchak and Denikin were plenti- 
fully furnished by the enemies of the U. S. S. R., but by proper policy, 
the sympathy and support of the millions of the masses of the popula- 
tion. Was it an accident that the Bolshevik Party proved victorious then? 
Of course not. Does not this fact prove that the Communist Party in 
Russia enjoys the sympathy of the wide masses of the toilers? I think 
it does. This is the second test of the strength and stability of the Com- 
munist Party in the U. S. S. R. 

We will now take up the present period, the post-war period, when 
questions of peaceful construction are the order of the day. The period 
of economic ruin has given way to the period of restoration of industry 
and later to the period of the recon.struction of the whole of our national 
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economy on a new technical basis. Have we now ways and means of 
testing the strength and stability of the Communist Party, of determin- 
ing the degree of sympathy enjoyed by the Party among the broad masses 
of the toileis? I think we have. 

Take first of all the trade unions which comliiue nearly 10 million 
proletarians. Let us examine the compo.sition of the leading organs of 
these trade unions. Is it an accident that Communists are at the head of 
these organs? Of course not. It would be absurd to think that the work- 
ers in the U. S. S. R. arc indifferent to the composition of the leading 
organs of their trade unions. 

The workers in the U. S. S. R. grew up and received their training 
in the storms of three revolutions. They learned, as no other workers 
learned, to try their leaders and to expel them if they do not satisfy 
the interests of the proletariat. At one time the most popular man in 
onr Party was I’lekhanov. Plowever, the workers did not hesitate to 
isolate him completely when they became convinced that he had abandoned 
the proletarian position. And if these workers express their complete con- 
fidence in the Communists, elect them to responsible posts in the trade 
unions, it is direct evidence that the strength and stability of the Com- 
munist Party among the workers in the U. S. S. R. is enormous. This 
is one test of the undoubted sympathy of the broad masses of the work- 
ers for the Communist Party. 

Take the last Soviet elections. In the U. S. S. R. the whole of the 
adult population from the age of t8, irrespective of sex and nationality, 
— except the bourgeois elements who exploit the labor of others and 
tliose who have been deprived of their rights by the courts — enjoys the 
right to vote. The people enjoying the right to vote number 60 millions. 
The overwhelming majority of these, of course, are peasants. Of these 
60 million voters, about 51 per cent., i. e., over 30 millions, exercise their 
right. Now examine the composition of the leading organs of our Soviets 
both in the center and locally. Is it an accident that the overwhelming 
majority of the elected leading elements are Communists? Clearly, it is 
not an accident. Does not this fact prove that the Communist Party en- 
joys the confidence of millions of the masses of the peasantry? I think 
it does. This is another test of the strength and stability of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Take the Comsomol (Communist Youth League) which combines 
over % million young workers and peasants. Is it an accident that the 
overwhelming majority of the elected leading elements in the Communist 
Youth League are Communksts ? I think that it cannot be said to be an 
accident. Thus you have another test of the strength and authority of the 
Communist Party. 

Finally, take the iimumerable conferences, consultations, delegate meet- 
ings, etc., which embrace millions of the masses of the toilers, both work- 
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ingmen and working women, peasants and peasant women, among all the 
nationalities forming the U. S. S. R. In Western countries, people wax 
ironical over these conferences and consultations and assert that the Rus- 
sians like to talk very much. For us, however, these conferences and 
consultations are of enormous significance in tliat they serve as a test 
of the mood of the masses and also as a means of exposing our mistakes 
and indicating the methods by which these mistakes may be rectified; 
for we make not a few mistakes and wc do not conceal them, because 
we think that to expose these errors and honestly to rectify them is 
one of the best means of improving the management of the country. Take 
the speeches delivered at these conferences and consultations. Note the 
business-like and ingenuous remarks uttered by these “simple people,” 
these workers and peasants; note the decisions taken and you will see 
how enormous is the influence and authority of the Communist Party, 
an influence and authority that any party in the world might envy. Thus 
you have still another test of the stability of the Communist Party. 

These are the ways and means enabling us to test the strength and 
influence of the Communist Party among the masses of the people. 

That is how I know that the broad masses of the workers and peasants 
in the U. S. S. R. sympathize with the Communist Party. . . . 

Could the Communist Party in the future take a neutral attitude 
towards a religious faith which supported all the teachings of science and 
did not oppose Communism? 

The conditions of membership of our Party are: acceptance of the 
program and rules of the Party; absolute subordination to the decisions 
of the Party and its organs; payment of membership dues; and mem- 
bership in one of the Party locals, . , , 

Does that mean the Party is neutral towards religion? No, it does 
not. We carry on and will continue to carry on propaganda against re- 
ligious prejudices. Our legislation guaranteed to citizens the right to ad- 
here to any religion. This is a matter for the conscience of each indi- 
vidual. That is precisely why we carried out the separation of the Church 
from the State. But in separating the Church from the State and pro- 
claiming religious liberty we at the same time guaranteed the right of 
every citizen to combat by argument, by propaganda and agitation any 
and all religion. The Party cannot be neutral towards religion and does 
conduct anti-religious propaganda against all and every religious preju- 
dice because it stands for science, while religious prejudices run counter 
to science, because all religion is something opposite to science. Cases 
such as recently occurred in America in which Darwinists were prosecuted 
in court, cannot occur here because the Party carries out a policy of the 
general defense of science. The Party cannot be neutral towards religious 
prejudices and it will continue to carry on propaganda against these preju- 
dices because this is one of the best means of undermining the influence 
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of the reactionary clergy who support these exploiting classes and who 
preach submission to these classes. The Party cannot be neutral towards 
the bearers of religious prejudices, towards the reactionary clergy who 
poison the minds of the toiling masses. Have we suppressed the reaction- 
ary clergy? Yes, we have. The unfortunate thing is that it has not been 
completely liquidated. Anti-religious ])ropaganda is a means by which the 
complete liquidation of the reactionary clergy must be brought about. 
Cases occur when certain members of the Party hamper the complete 
development of anti-religious propaganda. If such members are e.xpelled 
it is a good thing because there is no room for such “Communists” in 
the ranks of our Party. . . . 

What are the chief ways In which Russia differs from capitalist states 
in her treatment of national minorities? 

This refers to the nationalities in the U. S. S. R. who were for- 
merly oppressed by Tsarism and the Russian exploiting classes and who 
did not enjoy state sovereignty. The principal distinction is that while 
in capitalist states national oppression and national enslavement pre- 
vails, in the U. S. S. R. both the one and the other have been radi- 
cally abolished. In capitalist states, side by side with nations of the 
first rank, privileged nations, “sovereign” nations, we have second rank 
nations, “non-sovereign” nations, nations which do not enjoy equality, 
which are deprived of various rights, principally of sovei’eign rights. In 
the U. S. S, R., however, all the attributes of national inequality and 
national oppression have been abolished. In the U. S. S. R., all nations 
are equal and sovereign, for the national and state privileges which previ- 
ously were enjoyed by the great Russian people have been abolished. 
We do not of course speak of declarations of national equality. All bour- 
geois and Social-Democratic parties have made not a few declarations 
concerning national equality. What is the value of such declarations if 
they are not carried out? The thing to do is to abolish those classes which 
are the bearers, the creators and the conduits of national oppression. In 
Rus.sia these classes were the landlords and capitalists. We overthrew 
these classes and by that abolished die possibility of national oppression. 
And precisely for the reason that we abolished these classes real national 
equality became pos.sible in the U. S. S, R. This is what we call the 
application of the idea of self-determination of nations including even 
the right of complete separation. Precisely for the reason that we carried 
out the self-determination of nations, we managed to eliminate mutual 
suspidoti between the toiling masses of the various nationalities in the 
U. S. S. R. and to unite these nationalities on a voluntary basis into one 
yedetal State. The present Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, is the 
result of OUT nationd policy and expression of the voluntary federation 
of the nationalities in the U. S. S. R. into one federal state. 

It is hardly necessary to prove that such a policy in the national 
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question is inconceivable in capitalist countries, for there, the capitalists 
who arc the creators and conduits of national oppression arc still in power. 
For example, we cannot fail to observe that the supreme organ of the 
U. S. S. R., the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets, is headed 
not necessarily by one Russian chairman, but by six chairmen, represent- 
ing each of the federal republics forming the LJ. S. S. R., of whom one 
is a Russian (Kalinin), the second a Ukrainian (Petrovsky), the third a 
White Russian (Cheriakov), the fourth an Azerbaidjanian (Musabekov), 
the fifth a Turkoman (Aitakov), and the sixth an Uzbek (Faizulla Hod- 
jaev). This fact is a striking expression of our national policy. It need 
hardly be said that not a single bourgeois republic, however democratic 
it may be, would do this. And yet, with us it is taken as a matter of course, 
as following directly from our policy of national equality. 

5. INDUSTRY AND THE GOSPLAN 

Russia is a vast laboratory where scores of new and radical experiments 
are being conducted. For example, late in 1929 the Soviet Government 
decided to inaugurate the unbroken week in all industrial enterprises and 
offices. This means that there will be only five general holidays during 
the year: January 22, May i. May 2, November 7, and November 8. It is 
proposed tliat for each worker every fifth day will be a day of rest, but 
no one day will be set aside for all workers, thus doing away with tlie 
general Sunday holiday as we know it. The following extract gives in out- 
line the fundamental economic scheme of Communism. 

Planning a Nation’s Industry 

In Russia a factory is a landmark; it is pointed out as one points 
out a castle or a skyscraper in other lands. There are probably more 
factories in Pennsylvania than in all Russia combined. Over 80 per cent, 
of Russians are peasants tilling the land, and, in off seasons, doing a 
little industrial handicraft work. Of those who live in the towns and cities, 
a large fraction — altogether too large from the standpoint of efficiency — 
is engaged in the processes of retail distribution, tending store and peddling 
on the streets; another large fraction is concerned with government ad- 
ministration and the usual professional services; a third large fraction 
carries on building construction and public utility services, leaving as 
straight factory and industrial shop employees (in establishments having 
upwards of 30 workers each), not over 3,000,000 persons out of a total 
population of 150,000,000. In Russia, 2 persons out of 100 work in fac- 
tories; in the United States about 8 persons in 100 — four times as many 

“ From chapter by Chase, Stuart, in Soviet Russia m the Second Decade, pp. I4'S3- 
John Day Co., New Yorlc, ipaS. 
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relatively. We are a highly industrialized nation committed to mass pro- 
duction; Russia is a farming country with a factory and a mine here and 
there, and mass production only in evidence as a goal of the future. 

It follows that the standard of living of the Russian people measured 
in terms of industrial output is, and has been — since the introduction of 
steam power — far lower than that of the people of the United States, 
on the average. From their physical appearance, the Russians eat as whole- 
somely, if not as variously, but their housing, their furnishings, their 
clothing, their tools, their mean.? of transport and particularly their com- 
forts and lu,\uries — barring an apparently inexhaustible supply of tea 
and cigarette.s — are all, measured in pounds per capita, far, far below 
the average distributed in America. To attempt to judge pre-war Russia, 
or Russia today, by Ameiicaii standards is at once absurd and unjust. 
It is to date a totally different sort of a country. 

Wliether it need always remain so is another matter. Heaven for- 
bid that it take over the American scene in toto, but it lias the natural 
resources, the climate and, I suspect, the people, to approximate the 
prodigality of the industrial output of the United States. There seems to 
be no basic reason why factories and indeed mass production should not 
ultimately flourish in Russia. The temperate zone, the coal, oil, water- 
power, timber, iron, metals, sugar, wool, cotton, leather, and the rest, are 
all there. 

A Socialist State 

I have no time and very little inclination to enter the mazes of doc- 
triname theory covering the sorts and kinds of Socialism and Communism 
which Russia professes. Millions of words have been written about it, 
nor is there any sign that the printing presses will cease their output. 
Cutting under the interminable arguments to economic realities, what 
do we find ? We find a great agricultural population which has been plow- 
ing, seeding and harvesting plain foods for a thousand years, eating the 
great bulk of them itself and giving a variable, but always relatively 
small, fraction of the total to landlords, czars and priests to eat. In bad 
years the peasants starved by tlie hundreds of thousands; in good years 
they ate bread a little less black, danced hi the villages, composed sad 
and beautiful songs in the minor key, and ran the birth rate up to fifty 
to the thousand. Through war, invasion, flood, fire, pe.stilence and drought, 
this steady rh^dihm has continued undefiected; little more than touched 
by laws, edicts and the comings and goings of nobles, of metropolitans, 
and czars. 

In 1914 another war came. The village boys marched off, but, as 
always, there were plenty left. In 1917 there came a revolution. For 
once the rhythm was broken — while the manor house was burned and 
the land records destroyed. The dictatorship of the Czar was exchanged 
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for the dictatorship of the proletariat. The peasants had the land; but 
in a deeper sense they had always had the land. They still must plow 
and seed and harvest and eat the bulk of what they produced. A few 
years later came a famine. That was bad. But presently crops were good, 
and the everlasting rhythm continued — ^and still continues. That rhythm 
is Russia — whether Peter the Great or Comrade Stahn sits in the Krem- 
lin. In the face of this timeless economy, long dissertations on exactly 
what shade of Socialism rules Russia, seem just a little remote. 

But certain profound changes are to be noted — particularly in the 
status of the 2 per cent, who work in factories. And while want rules 
the peasants as it has always ruled them, there is at least no longer a 
dead hand to deny advancement to tho.se who genuinely desire it. The 
path upward is not only free, it is encouraged. The gentleman who 
might be called the President of the Republic, Mr. Kalinin, was formerly 
a peasant. Lastly, and what may prove to be most important of all, the 
new government is doing all in its power to break the traditional, waste- 
ful methods of agriculture. In the reapportioning of land it is getting 
away from the old strip system; in the Ukraine alone it is building 3,000 
new villages, bringing the peasant nearer his land and spacing it more 
economically around its community focus; it is introducing more scien- 
tific systems of crop rotation. In a widespread system of experimental 
farms and laboratories, it is studpng soils, improving seeds and stock, 
adapting crops to their natural economic areas. It has imported upwards 
of 30,000 tractors, established schools, colleges and museums of agricul- 
ture, and created a remarkable publicity technique through the medium 
of simple charts, posters and primers to get the scientific knowledge 
gleaned into the peasants’ hand — and heads. This new experimental work 
— which I have seen in operation over a large areai — is impressive in its 
quantity and its quality. It is beginning to take effect — ^20 per cent, of 
the Ulaaine has gone on to the new “public rotations” — it may some 
day break the ancient rhythm and turn peasants into scientific farmers, 
but that some day is still far off. The habits of a thousand years are not 
broken over night. The start is auspicious, but it is only a beginning. 

Meanwhile 90 per cent, of all agricultural output which finds a mar- 
ket is produced by private peasant proprietors — ^petty business men, if 
you please. Only 10 per cent, is produced by State farms and agricultural 
cooperatives combined. This is a long way from Socialism in agriculture. 

Once the peasant’s goods are on the market, and in respect to the 
great bulk of industrial goods, Socialism begins to operate. Whereas in 
the United States the overwhelming majority of production and distri- 
bution is in private hands subject to the profit motiye, in Russia it is 
in the hands of the national government, the local government, or the 
cooperative associations. Including small industries and handicrafts, only 
about 17 per cent, of industrial production is in private hands. Further- 
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more the tendency in the past four years is for both private production 
and distribution to take a decreasing percentage of the total business. 

For most industrial transactions then, the profit motive as we know 
it in America has ceased to operate. Individual initiative animated by 
gain is not in the picture; certainly not in its proper place in the pic- 
ture; while the sovereign laws of supply and demand, if not in com- 
plete abeyance, are at least in hiding. The earning of profits appears 
we shall see, hut in a very different, and from the point of view of the 
Manchester school, doubtless in a very wrongheaded sort of way. In- 
.stcad of industrial goods being furnished automatically by the activity 
of thousands of private individuals hoping to make a profit, as is the 
theory in America, they are furnished by a deliberate and coordinated 
policy on the part of the state. This policy finds expression in the opera- 
tions of the state industrial trusts, the state syndicates and other distri- 
bution agencies, and the cooperative associations, which, while volun- 
tary, are protected and fostered by the government. Prices instead of 
following the usual haggling of the market are abitrarily laid down — on 
a far grander scale than was ever attempted by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany or the United States Steel Corporation. The ownership of land, 
natural resources, over 8o per cent, of industrial production, two-thirds 
of the distribution system, have been socialized in Russia. Thus, despite 
the fact that the bulk of agricultural production is still in private hands, 
we have here probably the largest experiment in socialism which was 
ever attempted in the history of the world. 

It is an experiment which merits our careful attention. If it can 
compete successfully with other economic systems, particularly the sys- 
tem loosely called capitalism, quite apart from the politics, the prejudices, 
and the windy speeches of its opponents and its adherents, it will set 
up a new standard for the operation of industry and force inferior meth- 
ods off the market. If it cannot compete — ^in worthwhile goods produced 
per man-hour expended — again despite the shoutings and the tumult, it 
is destined to languish and ultimately to disappear. 

In theory, each system has its advantages and its disadvantages. The 
wastes of capitalism are obvious to any impartial observer who cares to 
study them. The business cycle, the enormous duplication of the pro- 
ductive and distributive mechanism, the load c>f advertising and competi- 
tive salesmanship, restrictions upon the free exchange of technical knowl- 
edge and invention, the reserve army of unemployment, over-expansion, 
crdss-haitling, the production of super-luxuries — are implicit in capitalism, 
and all waste manpower. On the other hand, the capitalist system is de- 
fended on the ground tliat it is automatic, requiring no great bureau- 
cratic load to administer it, and that the hope of profit releases a fund 
of energy in business men which causes them to contrive, invent and 
joataage, in the interests of more efifidency and lower costs for their own 
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particular enterprises. In these lower costs the consumer is supposed to 
share, when competition is given free play. 

The Russian experiment is based on the theory that there is more 
to be gained by coordinating industry to a functional plan and so elim- 
inating the wastes of the business cycle, duplication of plant facilities, 
over-exhaustion of natural resources, high-pressure salesmanship and 
the rest, than can be lost through failure to stimulate individual initiative 
animated by the private-profit motive. 

It is a pretty question, and one not to be decided by rhetoric. On 
paper the socialistic system has all the best of it. It is clean cut, straight- 
forward and logical. Organize and control industry to produce with mini- 
mum waste and duplication the things which citizens need and want. Un- 
fortunately, mankind is not often governed by logical considerations, and 
accordingly the psychological, not to say mystical, elements in the capitalist 
argument have a force in tangible performance that is not to be gainsaid. 
An industrial anarchy like America, has, in the last few years, lowered 
costs, enormously increased the bulk total of production, raised real wages 
and with them the standard of living of its inhabitants. A functional 
society ought to do better, but can it? That is the ultimate challenge to 
the Russian experiment. Can it develop and foster economic well-being, 
first, faster than the Czar’s government did so, and finally, faster than 
the capitalist political democracy of America can achieve it? As we shall 
see presently, it has already begun to outdistance the Czar, but it cannot 
yet begin to be compared with the more advanced capitalist nations in 
the volume of its industrial output. 

The Indhistriai Organisation 

Shortly after the Communist Party assumed authority for the eco- 
nomic life of Russia, it passed decrees which abolished private business 
altogether, which nationalized all means of production, largely eliminated 
the banking system and money, carried on commercial transactions in 
goods and in kind, requisitioned food supplies, distributed by card sys- 
tem — in brief, which splintered traditional economic habits into a thousand 
fragments. Part of this astonishing program was the result of theories 
not particularly well digested in the rather restricted atmosphere of prison 
and exile; part of it was the result of a concrete crisis that had to be 
somehow met — ^with a dozen alien armies advancing on as many fronts. 
"War Communism” it was called, and while it almost wrecked the national 
economy, it at least served to supply the young republic with enough 
plain food to keep it alive, and to equip the Red Armies with enough 
shot and shell utterly to rout their enemies. 

But when the last White brigade had wheeled and fled, and Russia 
had time to turn around and survey her internal scene, a more dismal 
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picture of a going economic structure it would be difficult to imagine. 
Lenin assumed the leadership of this stock taking, and inaugurated, in 
1921, the New Economic Policy, which obliterated War Communism, 
as War Communism had obliterated capitalism This New Economic Pol- 
icy might be termed jiragmatic socialism — as much socialism as the ex- 
igencies of the situation would iiermit, and no moie. A money system 
was reestablished, banks and credit facilities were set up, private interests 
were allowed to enter retail trade in large niimljers, and to enter indus- 
trial production in smaller numbers. The forced requisition of food sup- 
plies from the peasants was stopped, the ruble was standardized on a 
gold basis, buying an<l selling reverted to a condition that was not too 
extravagantly out of hue with foimer habits. 

A period of rather carefully watched and checked experimentation 
set in. If a given policy did not work, it was scrapped — ^sometimes with 
a lag to be sure — in favor of something else that had a better chance 
of working. Gradually out of economic chaos came a semblance of order. 
Transportation was the first dirty mess to be cleaned up, and it was 
cleaned up within the limits of the available equipment. Factories were 
repaired and reopened, industrial production began to increase, retail 
stores again had goods for sale. 

The period of experimentation still goes on. Policies are still being 
scrapped and new ones tried out. “The first crude beginnings of social- 
ism” as Trotsky characterized the system to us in Moscow, are still in 
flux. I shall not attempt accordingly to give a detailed picture of the 
organization of that system; it will be modified before these words ap- 
pear in print, perhaps drastically, perhaps moderately, depending upon 
circumstances. In broad terms, however, Russian industry in 1927 is 
carried on by the following major agencies. 

Production 

The bulk of non-handicraft industrial production — over 80 per cent, 
of it — ^is operated by several hundred State trusts, both national and re- 
publican, i.e., organized by the constituent republics of the U. S. S. R. 
These trusts are both vertical and horizontal; they may, like the Sugar 
Trust, comprise all operations from the growing of beets to the maiket- 
ing of sugar ; or they may simply comprise a given industrial process — 
such as wood-working — carried on by a number of plants in a given 
geographical area. In a specified industry there may be one trust, or a 
number of trusts, each comprehendit^ several individual productive units 
— mines, or factories. There are 3 oil trusts, one for each of the major 
fields. There are 20 major trusts in the metal industry ; 4 in the electrical 
industry; 5 in the woodworking industries; 13 in the cotton industry, and 
so forth. Altogether, there are about 60 major trusts. 
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These trusts are controlled as to general policy, prices, fixed capital, 
and the appointment of managing boards, by the Supreme Economic 
Council, of the nation, or of the local republic, as the case may be 
The Supreme Economic Council is a cabinet department of the govern- 
ment Within these rather severe limits, however, the trust is legally 
independent and responsible for its own financial obligations. Subject 
to universal labor laws it hires and fires and sets its wage rates after 
collective bargaining with the trade union; it borrows from the banks, 
contracts for its raw material, arranges for marketing its products, keeps 
its own books, and perhaps most significant of all, registers at the close 
of the fiscal year a profit or a loss after making due allowance for 
depreciation. Under the decree of April 10, 1923, which started this 
machineiy in motion, each trust was granted a special charter from the 
State to operate “on a commercial basis with the aim of acquiring profits.” 

On the strength of the operating showing, the Supreme Economic 
Council maintains or changes the management of the trust after exhaustive 
sciutiny of its detailed and voluminous reports. Its showing is also a 
major factor in determining allotments for new capital outlays. By and 
large, the profitable trust has first call on the budget. 

Profits are divided three ways : about 50 per cent, to the government, 
including a 10 per cent, income tax; 10 per cent for the welfare of the 
workers; the balance to the surplus of the trust for expansion and 
reserves. 

At tliis point we have to note a policy of the first importance from 
the standpoint of a coordinated industrial structure whose goal is eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency — profits from one trust as turned over to the gov- 
ernment can be applied to make good deficits in another trust; or they 
can be applied for the expansion of another trust Thus an industiy 
need not necessarily curtail or suspend operations if it is not meeting 
its costs — provided it can convince the Supreme Economic Council that 
its losses are due to conditions over which it has not control. Thus the 
farm machinery trust is required to sell tools and implements to the 
peasants at 1913 prices. It cannot possible earn money on this basis and 
is allowed a subsidy accordingly. The iron and steel industry is in the 
“infant" class. It was never strong before the war and what there was 
of it suffered heavily during the war. It is a policy of the government 
to lay a foundation for a comprehensive industrialism by developing iron 
and steel. The operating losses during this development period are financed 
in part by the profits of the lighter industries — ^textiles, rubber, sugar, 
etc. And so, by virtue of this common pool, it is hoped to keep industry 
balanced, with the stronger helping the weaker until the latter can stand 
on their own feet. But individual plants within a trust which have been 
found to be persistent money losers — due to uneconomic location, or what 
not — ^may be shut down — and have been shut down, by the order of the 
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Council. Great care seems to be taken not to subsidize indefinitely opera- 
tions which have no reasonable economic excuse for exi.stence. For the 
plants which ought to earn and do not, the Council changes the manage- 
ment — has indeed a special corps of salvaging experts who have, in the 
fire of practical experience, proved their ability to turn deficits into 
profits. 

For the fiscal year ended October i, 1926, the sixty-two major 
trusts earned profits of $163,000,000 and losses of $24,000,000 — ^leaving 
a net of $139,000,000. Their total capitalization was about $2,000,000,000, 
and thus their earnings averaged almost 7 per cent. The aggregate net 
profit of all State industries in 1926 was aliout $250,000,000 on a capital- 
ization of $3,400,000,000 — slightly over 7 per cent. 

Based on nine months’ performance for the fiscal year ending October 
1, 1927, the aggregate net earnings of all State industiy, on the same 
fixed price levels as obtained in 1926, should be about $350,000,000 — 
one hundred millions better than the year before. During 1927, how- 
ever, prices for trust products were abitrarily reduced some 6 per cent, 
on the average, cutting $75,000,000 from gross income, and leaving the 
estimated profit for the current year at $275,000,000. 

These profits and losses, it must be remembered, are all part of a 
controlled structure; they are not subject to the same forces of supply, 
demand, price, competition, which obtain in other countries, and al- 
though the profit of a trust affects its credit, its wage rates, its new 
capital outlays, in another sense the profit is primarily a bookkeepirig 
device to measure the efficiency of departments within one great operat- 
ing whole. This device is widely used among our own large corporations 
for stimulating departmental efficiency. The Russian experiment seems 
to have worked out to a point midway between the departmental profit 
mechanism, and a condition of independent profit making. That it meets 
the pragmatic test and works, is evidenced by the striking increase in 
the physical quantity of production since 1922. 

'The balance of factory production is handled by such cooperatives 
as run their own factories; by private enterprise, by "mixed" companies 
(i.e., jointly controlled by the state and private interests, or by the state 
and the cooperatives) ; and by concessions granted to foreigners. 

Handicraft industry is carried on by peasants at their farms and 
town workers in petty shops, who may or may not be organized into 
"artels” for buying raw materials and marketing their finished products. 
Government control over the handicraft field is far from stringent. The 
"Kttstar” in certain sections is encouraged by the government to keep 
alive the very real values, artistic and otherwise, in the Russian handi- 
crafts. 

Of all fabricated goods, both factory made and hand made, includ- 
ing intermediate products, such as machinery, as well as goods for final 
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consumption — ^the ratio in money value of output is roughly as follows. 
The figures arc from the State Planning Commission and include all 
registered industry, measured in pre-war rubles. Doubtless a considerable 
volume of handicraft and home industry, locally exchanged, escapes reg- 
istration, and to such extent the ratio of private handicraft production 


should be increased. 

Fitcal Year 
1924 1925 1926 

% % % 

Slate trusts produced 70 75 77 

Cooperatives pioduced S 5 S 

Large-scale private and concession industry produced... 4 3 3 

Small private industry and private handicrafts produced. . 21 17 15 

Total industiial production 100 100 100 


In the last three years the tendency is clearly for the State trusts 
to grow at the expense of private industry, with the production ratio 
of the cooperatives remaining substantially unchanged. 

Transportation both land and water is not a state trust but a gov- 
ernment department under a cabinet officer, with its revenues and ex- 
penses running directly into the national budget. The net profit of the 
railways was some $5,000,000 in 1925, $24,000,000 in 1926, and is esti- 
mated to run over $100,000,000 in 1927. This profit is, however, not 
sufficient to finance the new capital outlays needed and voted for the 
railroads. The excess has to come out of the general budget. 

The postal service, telegraphs, telephones and radio service are also 
outside the trust machinery, and operated by the cabinet department of 
Posts and Telegraphs. In 1926 the gross revenue of the department was 
reported as $67,000,000, an increase of 41 per cent, over 1925. 

The production of electricity is operated in part by the public utility 
departments of local political areas, in part by trusts which have their 
own power plants, and for large super-power developments, by special 
committees in the national government. 

Distribution 

Tlie State trusts, the cooperatives, the private industries, the peasants, 
produce their manufactured articles and their crops, and place them on 
the market. How are they delivered to the ultimate consumer? There are 
five chief mediums : 

State wholesaling and retailing establishments 
Cooperative retail stores 
Private retail stores 
The niral fairs 

The government export bureau. 
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The State trusts have organized among themselves lor purposes of 
distribution some twenty syndicates, one for an. industry. The textile 
syndicate, for instance, markets the output of all the trusts in the tex- 
tile industry. There is a syndicate for most of the major industries and 
it follows that a large fraction of the wholesale trade in Russia is handled 
by these twenty agencies. They are created by voluntary agreement among 
the trusts, but the Supreme Economic Council controls both the prices at 
which they take goods over from the trusts, and the prices at which they 
sell to the retail trade. It is the function of the syndicates (and the Union 
which acts as a clearing house for them all), to secure orders for trust 
product.s, to allot the orders among the constituent plants on the basis 
of capacity, distance to market, etc., to make market surveys relative to 
the possible demand for products, to assist the trusts in securing raw 
materials, to cut down transportation costs, to standardize materials and 
final products, to arrange credit facilities, and to promote retail stores 
in favorable locations. vVmong others, we note syndicates in oil, agri- 
cultural machinery, tobacco, textiles, clothing, leather, salt, vegetable oils 
and fats, starch and sirup, wine, sugar, matches, metals. 

The syndicates, or the trusts individually, or local government bodies, 
may open and operate retail stores — the local government being often 
responsible for department stores. In addition the trusts, or the trade 
unions for the benefit of unemployed members, may organize street 
booths and groups of street peddlers. A large part of all retail trade is 
in government hands. 

Next in importance come the cooperative stores, organized usually 
on a price-cutting rather than on a straight Rochdale cooperative basis. 
Finally come the private retail stores, which were of the first importance 
following the establishment of the New Economic Policy, but arc now 
declining in turnover relative to the other two groups. 

At the trade fairs — the Nizlmi-Novgorod, the Baku, the Irbit, the 
Kharkov Epiphany, and the rest — an ancient and colorful practice is main- 
tained and encouraged, and in the aggregate a considerable amount of 
both wholesale and retail business transacted. The turnover of Nizhni- 
Novgorod in 1926 was said to be nearly $75,000,000 in the six weeks 
which the fair continued. 

La.stly in respect to the export of goods produced in Russian fields 
and factories, the national government maintains a rigid monopoly, in 
an attempt at once to build up a favorable balance of trade, and to allow 
notliing to leave the country which is needed for internal economy. 

The relative share of the State, the cooperative, and private interest, 
in all internal trade, both wholesale and retail, may be roughly expressed 
in the following percentages. I say roughly advisedly, for while accurate 
reports are required from state and cooperative agencies, the private 
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turnover has to be estimated on the basis of the wholesale value of the 
goods which have been bought from the syndicates and trusts. 

Fiscal Year 



1925 

1926 


% 

% 

State Trading Enterprises 

SO 

49 

Cooperatives 

27 

30 

Private Trade 

23 

21 

Total Trade 


100 


The cooperatives seem to be growing at the expense of both State 
and private interests according to these figures. 

For retail trade alone, the percentage in private hands has been 
estimated as follows : 


1924 59 

1925 44 

1926 39 

1927 36 


From all available evidence, private trading, like private manufactur- 
ing, is decreasing its ratio of the total business done. This decrease, how- 
ever, does not seem to be due strictly to natural causes, but rather to 
the artificial and onerous restraints which have been placed upon private 
trading. Government policy has been frankly aimed at its complete elim- 
ination, if and when, it is no longer vital to the national economy. It was 
vital following War Communism, but with the development of other 
workable agencies — ^particularly state and cooperative stores, it becomes 
increasingly less vital, and restrictions can be imposed with greater and 
gi-eater harshness. These restrictions take the form of heavy taxation, 
difficulty in securing merchandise due to the fact that state and coop' 
erative establishments have first call, restricted discount and credit facil- 
ities, and so forth. The penalties axe not so severe as to abolish the 
private merchant, because his services as a distributor are still needed, 
but ultimately it is hoped to have tire cooperatives carry on the great bulk 
of retail trade, and no opportunity is lost to force distribution in that 
direction. 

We found, furthermore, that in all probability pressure was being 
exerted at the expense of efficiency. If private trading is not too seriously 
hampered, it can serve as a standard which the State and cooperative 
stores must strive to better in fair combat, and thus keep their own 
selling expenses at a minimum. This does not seem to be the case at the 
present time. The cost margins of the private store are arbitrarily loaded 
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with government imposed expenses, and as a result the Slate and coop- 
erative stores do not have to he particularly efficient to undersell them. 
The charge has been made — ^though 1 saw no specific figures to support 
it — that pay-rolls in the favored stores have been padded by the addition 
of needless clerks, messengers, and hangers-on. 

The fact that a “goods famine’’ has obtained for the past two years 
(i.e., more purchasing power available than goods to satisfy it) tends 
to keep the private trader from passing out of the picture altogether. 
By smuggling, hoarding, shopping around, he can often keep a stock 
together which can be profitably marketed when demand flows over from 
the government and cooperative stores, whose shelves have been tcmjior- 
arily sold out. 

A report issued in September, 1927, gives the spread between fac- 
tory door and ultimate consumer for manufactured goods, as 56 per 
cent. This is not as high as the average spread in the United States 
where profits, cross-hauling, duplication of retail facilities, advertising 
and high-pressure salesmanship generally, takes a li-eraendons toll, but 
it is far too high for a functional system, and is causing the industrial 
leaders of Russia a great deal of concern at the present time. In a sum- 
mary of the economic accomplishments and failures of the past year, 
the plenum of the Communist Party observes that the year is marked by : 

"The maintenance of a high general level of prices for industrial goods in 
spite of all efforts, and the great di.screpancy between wholesale and retail 
prices.” 

Coordinating Industry 

With this very general outline of the actual machinery by which 
production and distribution are carried on at the present time in Rus- 
sia, let us devote our attention a little more carefully to the ways and 
means by which the attempt is made to coordinate the whole economic 
structure in the interest of a balanced, waste-eliminating plan. 

The goal to be achieved by the plan is simple and straightforward: 
a maximum production of necessities and plain comforts for the work- 
ers and peasants of Russia at a minimum of human effort, while scrup- 
ulously safeguarding at the same time the health, safety, education, op- 
portunity for leisure, and working conditions of those who labor. In 
other words, however great the benefits of low cost production, it must 
not be obtained at the expense of the fundamental health and welfare of 
the workers. Only enough capital will be permitted to flow into a given 
industry, to balance consumer requirements: just enough shoe factories 
to prpvide shoes for the people of Russia; just enough textile mills; 
just enough sugar factories. 

War Communism was largely a planless chaos. The New Economic 
J^olicy set up a host of boards and commissions to deal more pragmatically 
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with harsh realities. Interests began to clash, particularly as the economic 
structure started to revive and capital was available for the expansion of 
industry. This capital was severely limited. Would it go to electrifica- 
tion, to the railroads, to agricultural experiment stations, to canals, to 
the iron and steel industry, to the drilling of new oil wells? The Rus- 
sians are passionate pleaders and one can imagine the officers of the 
budget sitting amid a flow of rhetoric, and sweating large drops. Twenty 
billions called for, and only one to give. Nor is America the only coun- 
try where town boosters are eloquent. From the Yellow Sea to the Bal- 
tic, the grandest little burg on earth pleaded for its power station, or fleet 
of tractors, or new housing project. 

It was either flip a coin for it, or deliberately and intelligently plan; 
secure wide popular approval for the plan, and hold new capital ex- 
penditures, aye, the whole economic structure, to its general outlines. 
Only so could be created a first line of defense against the piteous wails 
of every industry, and every geographical section. 

The gentlemen who run Russia do not travel on the flip-a-coin basis. 
They proceeded to get together a group of able economists, engineers 
and statisticians and ordered than — ^as President Wilson ordered the War 
Industries Board — to outline a program — a plan for next year, a plan 
for the next five years, a general policy for the next fifteen years. And 
so, in 1923, the State Planning Commission, populaidy Icnown as the 
Gosplan, came into being, taking over the functions of an earlier super- 
power board. It was paper work, inevitably abundant with theory and 
speculation, but at the same time it was an answer to a tangible, imme- 
diate crisis. 

The national Gosplan at Moscow now has a large building to itself 
not far from the Kremlin. Its atmosphere reminded me strongly of the 
old Food Administration barracks in which I worked at Washington — 
the temporary partitions, the hurrying messengers, the calculating ma- 
chines, the telephones, the cleared desks, the unending panorama of 
charts and maps. It is an atmosphere tense with effort; where men 
and women take their work with the utmost seriousness. They feel, and 
one feels with them, that they are challenged with a problem which lies 
at the border line of the capacity of the human intellect. To integrate 
in detail the economic life of one hundred and fifty millions of people over 
a six thousand mile stretch of territory is a bigger job than has ever 
been attempted in administrative annals. Only time can tell whether or 
not it is too big for human minds to cope with. But one can only stand 
bareheaded before the audacity and the courage of the experiment. 

Suppose you were asked to-morrow to take a train to Washington, 
to sit at a desk in a government bureau, to take pencil and paper and 
tell the railroads, the power companies, the steel mills, the coal mines, 
the oil fields, the Secretary of the Treasury, the banks, the wholesale 
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houses, the farmers, the ship lines, the automobile factories — ^Irow to order 
their capital investments and their raw materials, how to plan their pro- 
duction and distribution, for the next five years! One suspects that 
even Mr. Henry Ford would quail before the order. For lesser mortals, 
a journey to the moon would seem about as feasible. Yet here are men 
who have accepted the challenge in a bigger, though less industrially com- 
plicated, country. 

The early work of the Gosplan was concerned with laying a statistical 
base for its future tables and diagrams, and with organizing subsidiary 
groups throughout the country. The first statistics of the Young Re- 
public were sketchy and unrelialjlc. They gave only the crudest notion 
of what was actually happening. Obviously this situation had to be cor- 
rected if curves which ran into the future, based on past performance, 
were to be worth more than so much waste paper. For the fiscal year 
1926 (and thus prepared in 1925) a rough national plan was worked 
out, but I was told that the basic statistics were too poor to make it of 
much value. A year later, in 1926, the situation in statistics — i.e., the 
reliability of crop reports, factory production figures, trade turnover fig- 
ures and the rest— had so far improved that it was possible to lay down 
an integrated plan for the fiscal year 1927 which really began to set up 
workable standards for the various branches of industry to meet. Finally 
some months ago, in the spring of 1927, a five-year plan was published 
in a book of 300 pages, and on this five-year plan industry is now actually 
operating, as we shall see. 

There are at present over 500 persons on the central staff of the 
Gosplan in Moscow, headed by a governing board of sixteen, who are 
appointed by the Council of Peoples Commissars. In addition there are 
a number of consulting experts on a part-time arrangement. The staff 
is divided into a Reconstruction Division, a Production Division, and an 
Economic Division. A monthly statistical review is published, much of 
the data for which is kept up to date by information wired from the 
outlying local districts. The Gosplan has legal authority to demand docu- 
ments and figures from any outside source. It does not do much collect- 
ing of original data itself. 

To coordinate its activities, local planning boaitis — ^litlle Gosplans — 
have been set up all over the country. The Ural section has a fine build- 
ing to itself and a staff of over 200. Each constituent republic has such 
a board, each major district, each smaller provincial area. Every agri- 
ailtural center, every factory, prepares reports that ultimately come into 
the Gosplan calculations. The reports are made on printed forms and 
carry a wealth of detailed information — quite possibly more than is actu- 
ally needed. As a result, every industrial unit knows where it functions, 
w^ it is expected to produce, whai niche it fills in die whole national 
economy. I found no factory manager, no director of even the smallest 
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agricultural station, who did not know all about the Gofaplan; who did 
not feel its hand on his day-by-day work. 

You may decide to go to Russia, but you cannot get in without a visa 
on your passport. Similarly no major step in industry, agriculture, trans- 
portation, super-power or finance can be taken without the visa of the 
Gosplan. It is the clearing house for the whole economic structure. Yet 
legally it is an advisory body only; one arm of the Council of Labor 
and Defense. It can promulgate no legislation, issue no “cease and desist” 
orders. Its power comes from the fact that the supreme administrative 
body of the republiq — the Council of People’s Commissars — will not act 
on economic matters until it has secured the approval of the Gosplan. 
Its real power — as opposed to its legal power — is accordingly very great. 
It charts the course upon which the ship of state is steered. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, that the Gosplan is the 
only agent for economic coordination and forward planning. Rather it 
is the court of last resort. The Supreme Economic Council which as we 
have seen directs the trusts and operates industry, has a whole scries 
of planning boards connected with its administrative branches. These 
boards work out operating schedules for the future, propose the alloca- 
tion of new capital, industry by industry, make detailed proposals of 
what they think should be done. When such proposals are finally threshed 
out, than they go to the Gosplan for acceptance or revision. The Gos- 
plan has itself been following industry closely ; it has on the table, further- 
more, the current proposals for agricultural development, the proposals 
for transportation, for super -power, for exports; finally, it has its own 
one-year and five-year programs as a bench mark — ^and, as a resultant of 
all these forces, it is the only body in the State which can intelligently 
accept or revise the proposals of the planning boards of the Supreme 
Economic Council, or of the railroads, or of any other operating group. 
It alone can fit the jig-saw puzzle together. 

The operating groups feel its force, however, before the final amend- 
ment of their proposals. In making those same proposals, each group 
knows fairly specifically what is expected of it according to the one- 
year and five-year plans. They know tliat they cannot jump off the res- 
ervation too far. Thus if the Gosplan program calls for 10,000,000 Ions 
of oil in 1928, the Oil Trust reporting through the Supreme 
Economic Council would hardly dare ask for new capital suffi- 
cient to produce 20,000,000 tons. It would know it was beaten in 
advance; that no such upsetting of the economic balance would be tol- 
erated, however cogent the reasoning of the oil men. But smaller per- 
centage variations are always in order, and if the reasoning is sufficiently 
cogent, allowed. I was informed on high authority that the original pro- 
posals for the canal adjoining the Don and the Volga rivers are being 
considerably modified in respect to immediate expenditures, while the 
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original piopo&als for the development of the textile industry are being 
considerably expanded. There is nothing ultimately hard and fa.st about 
the Gosplan programs. There cannot he if they arc to succeed. 

The objectives of the Go'-plau have been two. First to bring Rus- 
sian economic output up to the pre-war basis of productivity. Second, 
to make Russia economically self-supporting — so far as is reasonably 
possible. These two ejbjectives, furthermore, were not in complete har- 
mony, because self-suflicieiicy meant a greater relative expenditure on 
cajjital goods than on goods for immediate consumption, and thus de- 
layed the attainment of the pre-war output of consumable commodities. 

Despite this handicap, as wc shall see in the next section, the pre- 
war level for all industry combined has been reached and passed, with 
specific industries still below and others far above the 1913 standard. 
Therefore, the first objective of the Gosplan, broadly speaking, has been 
attained, though much remains to be done in pulling up the lagging 
minority. 

The second objective is far more complicated and difficult. Rus- 
sia can feed herself with plenty left over, but industrially she has always 
drawn heavily on other countries in exchange for her food surplus. 
Somewhere within her far-flung borders, there is nearly every sort of 
raw material, or the means to mine it or grow it — ^but the specific de- 
velopment for all sorts of essential manufactured goods has hitherto 
been lacking. Cotton can be grown in Russia, but the bulk of the material 
for her textile mills has always come from America — and still does. 
Meanwhile, the machinety witloin the cotton mills has crossed the border 
from England or Germany, or elsewhere. To grow cotton and make 
textile machinery in sufficient quantities to meet national requirements 
is a large and complicated problem. Behind it march in dismal phalanx 
the problems of rubber, chemicals, tractors, motor cars, coal-cutting ma- 
chinery, locomotives, trolley cars, steamships, mill machinery of all kinds, 
instruments of precision, and what not. For many commodities, the cost 
of economic self-sufficiency, particularly at the present time, is vastly 
liigher than the imi»ort cost — if the goods could be readily secured on 
the world market. For some commodities, it is positively prohibitive. 

It is not to be gainsaid, however, that Russia could be advantageously 
far more self-sufficient than has lieen the case to date. The Gosplan 
objective would l)e sound up to a certain point whatever the form of 
government. It is sound to a somewliat lurther point when the numerous 
outside attempts to isolate the country economically are considered. Stand- 
ing itt perpetual threat of boycott and “cordon sanitaire,” she has got 
to be reasonably self-sufficient, even if the initial cost gives a product 
at far above the world market price. 

'Meanwhile it devolves upon the Gosplan not only to lay down the 
general policy but to fix the point. How far shall self-sufficiency go? 
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There may be a concrete and comprehensive answer, but I could not find 
it. Broadly speaking, we know it goes all the way in respect to iron and 
steel and electrification. There is no phase in either industry which is not 
planned to bear the trade-mark “Made in Russia.” Rubber, cotton and 
cork plantations are being experimented with. There is talk of large 
silk farms, of a huge automobile plant, of tractor factories. But it would 
take a year to find, and a book to tell, the exact status of the plans and 
the tangible achievement of the policy of economic self-sufficiency. 

Finally, I was informed by a number of leading government tech- 
nicians that perhaps in the long run the economic boycott would prove 
more of a blessing than a cur.se — though a curse it is in many respects. 
Like a bird which pushes her fledglings out of the nest, it has forced 
a nation with almost no industrial initiative hitherto to try her wings. 

The five-year program of the Gosplan covers the span from October 
1, 1926, to October I, 1931.*“ During that period it calls for a 78 per 
cent, increase in the volume of industrial production against a 30 per 
cent, increase in agricultural production. With industry growing faster 
than agriculture, it is hoped to close the famous “scissors,” and to give 
the peasant an adequate flow of textiles and hardware in return for his 
wheat and his beef; to bring industrial prices into reasonable alignment 
with agricultural prices. One year of the five is nearly completed, and 
figures are available, based on performance to dale, to tell whether the 
program as outlined is actually being carried out. 

Industrial production was budgeted to increase by about 15 per cent. 
Actually it has increased 13.7 per cent. The aggregate of agricultural 
production which is not locally consumed but finds a market, was budgeted 
to increase by 6 per cent. Actually it has increased 8.7 per cent. The 
shooting is thus not bull’s-eye work, but it is close enough to malre 
the five-year plan look as though it had a fighting chance. 

On September 9, 1927, the Gosplan released its conclusions for the 
fiscal year 1927, and its proposals for the year 1928. Perhaps there is 
no better way to show the scope and method of its work than briefly to 
summarize that report. 

It starts with a list of five major difficulties. Russian statisticians 
have a genius for being gloomy. The Gosplan finds that relative to needs, 
the industrial structure is growing all too slowly and it sees no turning 
point in this relative backwardness for years to come. The second black 
mark is the fact that population is gfrowing faster than it can adequately 
be cared for, with a very serious unemployment situation as a result. 
The third is the lack of alignment between agricultural and industrial 
production — ^the still open scissors. The fourth is the difficulty in know- 
ing whei-e to draw the line between industry producing capital goods and 
industry producing goods for immediate consumption (the self-sufficiency 

“"This was later revised and a new five-year-plan projected to run from 1828-33. 
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dilemma). The fifth is the difficulty in securing the technical ability to 
carry out the immense projects in new capital construction for which 
the funds are available. Money is ready but not the full engineering staff. 

With this sound Presbyterian beginning, we proceed to somewhat 
more cheerful matters. The mass of agricultural and industrial products 
which entered trade in 1927 amounted to $9,606,000,000. In 1928, the 
total should reach $10,850,000,000 — ^an increase of 13 per cent. Prices 
are to be cut in 1928, however, which will bring the gross volume down 
to $10,323,000,000, or a money increase of about 7 per cent. (The physical 
volume will presumably remain at 13 per cent, and thus roughly approx- 
imate a second successful year on the original five-year program ; to wit, 
a 15 per cent, increase in industrial goods, and a 6 per cent, increase 
in agricultural goods.) The productivity of labor will increase 12 per 
cent, in 1928, and manufacturing costs will decline 6 per cent, on the 
average. Transportation is to increase 12 per cent. 

In 1928, consumption goods will not be increased as fast as the ratios 
of the previous years. A relatively greater effort will go into capital goods. 
This will cause some dissatisfaction and lend to prolong the goods 
famine, but there is now at least enough to go around on a modest 
standard of living, and capital goods are urgently needed. In respect to 
consumption goods, the first six months of 1928 will be harder sledding 
for consumers than the second six months. 

The total capital investment in 1928 will be $2,678,000,000, an in- 
crease of $412,000,000 over 1927. Of this total, government industries 
will get $600,000,000, transportation $248,000,000, electrification projects 
$144,000,000. About 1,000,000 men will be engaged in construction work. 
Construction costs are to come down at least 8 per cent, during the year. 

Total government revenues for 1928 will be $2,832,500,000, an in- 
crease of some 18 per cent, over 1927. The increase of 1927 over 1926 
was 30 per cent. The budget is thus beginning to find its normal level. 
Revenue from taxes are not expected to increase as much as revenues 
from other sources — ^trust profits and the like. Administrative expenses 
must come down at least 20 per cent, during 1928. 

The total credit facilities of the nation will expand 23.2 per cent, 
in 1928 to a total increase of $605,125,000, with a relatively greater 
share for long-term credits available. 

Of all hired manual labor at the present time, 80.6 men out of 100 
work for the government or the cooperatives, leaving only 19.4 men 
working for private industry. The former percentage will rise during 
1928, forcing private industry to even lower ratios. In respect to dis- 
tribution, the present share controlled by the government and cooperatives 
will rise to 84.5 per cent, in 1928, a sharp increase over 1927. 

And finally the coming year will proceed "on a non-crisis course on 
the basis of economic equilibrium.” 
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A more audacious document it would be difficult to imagine. Six- 
teen men heading the Gosplan salt down the whole economic life of one 
hundred and fifty millions of people for a year in advance as calmly 
as a Gloucester man salts down his fish. Furthermore, what I have seen 
of the actual working of the economic structure in Russia leads me to 
suppose that — failing Acts of God — ^the actual performance for the year 
1928 will not be so very far from the prophecies and commandments so 
calmly made. 

I do not imagine that there is a single business man, or more than 
half a dozen professors of economics, in America, who would not pooh- 
pooh, ridicule and utterly refuse to believe that such a thing were either 
possible or even remotely conceivable. Trained as I have been, I have 
the greatest difficulty in crediting it myself. One can only remember 
that forecasting m a system of economic anarchy is a far more rislry 
business than forecasting in a system where 80 per cent, of industry 
is administered from one central conning tower. 

But until — say fifteen months from now — ^a committee of pooh-poohers 
can show me that the figures I have quoted above have failed tragically 
to materialize, I must go on, staggering under a sort of dizzy conviction 
that what the Gosplan points to will actually come to pass. 

Incentives 

The figures cited above indicate that the Russian industrial machine 
is producing more and more goods every year. The American visitor 
is somewhat at a loss to understand what motivates this increase; what 
makes the Russians work. Save for the diminishing number of private 
manufacturers and traders, there is no incentive furnished by the hope 
of private profit in the whole mechanism at all. Why do the wheels 
keep turning faster and faster ? It is quite contrary to our accepted rules 
for industrial behavior ; indeed enough to make old Adam Smith himself 
stir in his grave. 

A closer inspection, however, reveals a fairly elaborate series of in- 
centives which have displaced the incentive of private profit, yet give 
substantially similar behavior reactions. Profit, of course, never applies 
to anything but management. No industrial worker the world around — ■ 
save in a few rare cases of genuine profit-sharing — has the slightest in- 
terest in Iris employer’s balance sheet. What makes the manager of a Rus- 
sian factory strive to incre2ise production, lower costs, introduce more 
efficiency ? 

For one thing the manager instead of being driven by a group of 
hungry stockholders, as is so often the case in America, is driven by a 
hungry government. This government is Argus-eyed, it is informed by 
battalions of statistics and by a member of the Communist Party whom 
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we found close to the manager in every factory. Oftentimes this member 
is himself the manager, and to date he needs no further incentive than 
the burning zeal to create a new heaven and a new earth which flames 
in the breast of every good Communist. It is something — this flame — 
that one has to see to appreciate. There is nothing like it anywhere in 
America, probably nothing like it anywhere in the world to-day. One 
would have to go back to Ci'omwell, or Mahomet, or St. Paul. Will it 
last? I do not know. All I can report is that after ten lean years it still 
scorches the face of the curious onlooker. So must the flaming sword of 
Allah have come over the plains from Mecca. No Communist in Russia 
is entitled to draw a salary greater than 225 rubles a month — a bare 
living of $112, with sometimes housing space provided. At any hour of 
the day or night a telegram may call him to an industrial post on the 
Pacific, on the Arctic, in a trackless desert. And he goes. . . . Human 
nature is a more complicated thing than as comprehended in the doctrines 
of the Manchester School. 

For the manager who is not a member of the party, a financial in- 
centive is provided, but within rigorous limits. He may be paid up to 
600 rubles a month or $300. Very few achieve this lordly rate, however. 
What keeps him going primarily, is the very human desire to “beat 
yesterday,” to join in the grand game of pulling Russian industry out 
of a sink hole. His face lightens, his personality visibly expands as he 
shows you his charts and airves with the line leading ever upward. He 
measures himself against the Gosplan quota, he takes pride in beating it; 
he takes pride in beating out another plant in the same industry. The 
chief of the Ukrainian Sugar Trust chuckled as he showed us an operat- 
ing statement which carried more profit than a competing trust. Man- 
agers get no profit, but they like to keep out of the red, and as high 
in the black as they can. Also there is an elaborate system of honors, 
decorations and modest cash prizes for new inventions, new processes, 
improvements in operating method. The engineer of the Port of Odessa 
pointed out his pair of new grain loaders, invented by himself, with ill- 
concealed satisfaction and told of the favorable notices in the press, and 
the welcome 300 rubles. 

When this period of rapid expansion-— the journey up from nothing 
to something — ^is over, and the curves flatten from mountain contours 
to something more in the nature of a plateau — then will come the acid 
test. The plateau has not been reached, the game is still universal and 
bracing, and other than mercenary incentives for tlie present suffice. 

In respect to the workers, we noted decidedly more interest in the 
job than is displayed by the normal American factory hand. More in- 
terest and less tangible efficiency. The Russians are a patient folk, but 
not precisely broken to the machine age. They have little genius for 
organizing, for contriving, for speeding up. Tltey are pathetically eager 
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to learn these habits; they will sit up all night to talk about them; they 
will gather eagerly around the American visitor ten deep in the shop 
to talk about them. But they have not the Yankee knack. The tradition 
of the East is all against it. 

Meanwhile they do the best they can. Every factory lias a “produc- 
tion committee” composed of workers whose duty it is to cooperate with 
the management in promoting efficiency. Nor is it a paper committee. 
New suggestions are constantly being forwarded. We saw the tabulated 
lists in factory after factory. The workers have really been converted 
to the idea of “rationalization” and mass production; they really feel 
that they are the owners of the industrial structure — as indeed they are 
— and that upon them depends an increase in living standards, and the 
meeting of the challenge of the hitherto superior efficiency of the West. 
They have accepted an almost universal system of piece-work; they 
watch each other for slackness — and woe betide him that is caught, they 
know where their industry fits into the general industrial picture, and 
what they have to do to meet the Gosplan yardstick. Their intelligence 
as a working group is remarkable, even as their daily output — ^while 
gaining all the time — is deplorably low judged by Westei-n standards. But 
as a system of applied incentives, the Russian method affects the mind 
of the worker, particularly the younger man and woman, far more pro- 
foundly than any other I have seen in operation. It is not inconceivable 
tliat this mental stimulus may some day break the ancient working habits 
of the East. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion I should like to quote from a remarkable political docu- 
ment. It is the economic summary for the current year, based on the 
Gosplan and other government figures, and issued by the Plenum of the 
Communist Party in September, 1927. The party runs Russia ; it is to its 
interest — according to all Western political principles — ^to boast of its 
achievements and to soft pedal its short-comings. But this party staggers 
under too much responsibility to ts^e the normal course. It points out its 
achievements to be sure, but it also lists its economic failures just as for- 
cibly. This is unheard of. I give the two lists not only because they are 
contained in a unique document, but because, by and large, they coincide 
with my own observations covering the strength and the weakness of the 
going economic structure, so far as I know anything about it. There are ten 
favorable items and ten unfavorable items as follows. 

Famrable 

I. The steady increase in industrial production. For the first eight 
months of 1927 the production of State industries increased about 20 per 
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cent, over the same period in 1926. This is an average for two kinds ol 
production: (a) capital goods, which increased 29 per cent., and (b) 
consumable goods, which increased 17 per cent (The accent on capital 
goods is well illustiaicd by these figures.) 

2. The outlay oC over $500,000,000 in 1927 for new industrial capital, 
including electrification. 

3. The increase in real wages during the first nine months of 1927, 
accompanied by an improvement in the productivity of labor. 

4. The turning point of high retail prices was reached in January, 
1927. Since then retail prices have begun slowly to fall. 

5. The stability of grain prices paid to the fanner during the year, 
and the decline in retail prices for gram products. 

6. The increase in land cultivated for technical crops — sugar beets, 
etc. 

7. The growing importance in trade of the cooperatives and the govern- 
ment stores as contrasted with the private trader. (Which may or may 
not be a healthy growth.) 

8 . The attainment of a favorable foreign trade balance. 

9. A balanced federal budget. 

10. The increasing purchasing power of the ruble; the increase in 
savings bank deposits on the part of the people at large. 

Unfavorable 

1. Considerable miscalculations in capital investment, particularly in 
respect to higher costs than were anticipated for new construction. 

2. The slow progress made in restoring housing. (Furthermore the 
high cost of new housing necessitates relatively high rents as compared with 
the old housing, the result being that people are loath to move.) 

3. The extremely slow rate at which industrial costs decline. 

4. The high general level of prices for industrial goods despite all 
efforts, and the great discrepancy between wholesale and retail prices. 

5. The difficulties in securing adequate raw materials. 

6. A less than anticipated increase in the corn-growing area. 

7. The fact that too much credit has been gi'anted to large farmers, 
and to pseudo-agricultural cooperatives. 

8. The slow increase in the facilities for railway transport. 

9. The great disparity between the development of foreign trade and 
internal economy. 

10. The large amount of unemployment particularly among unskilled 
workers and government trade employees, accompanied by a shortage of 
skilled workers. 

This to my mind is a reasonably fair and honest statement of econ- 
omic gains and losses. In the statement of losses particularly there is no 
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blinking of the facts. It is difficult to conceive of the Republican Party, 
let us say, drawing up an equivalent bill of particulars after eight years 
in office. 

6. INDUSTRIALIZATION AND COLLECTIVIZATION 

Since Mr, Chase wrote the preceding section “Industry and the Gos- 
plan" late in 1927, three years have elapsed. The Soviets have made steady 
progress in their industrial program far beyond his predictions. A new 
and more ambitious five-year-plan was projected in 1928 and on the 
whole has been carried forward with success. Indeed, the leaders of the 
Gosplan stated in August, 1930, that there is every indication that it 
will be completed in four years or even less. The chief aim around which 
Soviet effort has centered during the past year has been rapid indus- 
trialization and collectivization. 

The gross production of Russian industry in 1930 as a whole is now 
expected to be over thirty per cent greater than the previous year and to 
double that under the Czar’s regime. The terrific speeding up process has 
necessitated frequent revisions of production estimates. Originally the 
five-year-plan called for only 22,000,000 tons of oil by 1933, now it de- 
mands 38,000,000 tons. Similarly, the amount of coal required has been 
raised from 75,000.000 to 100,000.000 tons. 

Concrete evidences of the progress made during 1930 are ; 

1 — The completion in May of the new thousand-mile railroad connect- 
ing Turkestan and Siberia; opening up a vast new area. 

2 — ^Tlie largest agricultural machine factory in Europe was finished 
in June at Rostov on the Don. 

3 — ^A large factory with a capacity of 50,000 tractors was completed in 
June at Stalingrad. 

4 — A. new Ford plant with an aimual capticity of 100,000 automobiles 
is being rushed to completion at Nishni Novgorod. 

5 — The largest electric plant in the world is partly constructed and 
should be ready by 1933. It will supply low cost electric power and good 
water over about 200,000 square miles, and should be capable of support- 
ing an industrial population of 16,000,000 or over twice the population 
of our six New England States. 

6 — ^Two huge steel plants are under construction besides two more 
large tractor plants. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered has been the low quality of 
the products of Soviet industry. For instance, one electrical factory during 
the first five months of 1930 received materials worth 1,361,000 rubles 
but 21.2 oer cent proved defective and had to be returned. 
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In contrast to the United States where unemployment was marked in 
1930, Russia had practically none among the unskilled workers and on 
April I, 1930, the Commissar of Trade reported that the total number of 
unemployed was only just over a million, although this included 300,000 
youths coining from the farms for the first time. 

Besides industnalization, the Bolsheviks have instituted an intensive 
drive for the collectivization of agriculture. This means that every effort 
was used to persuade the peasants to abandon their small individual hold- 
ings and join together in large collective farms. Inducements were offered 
in the form of loans, ti'actors, and skilled management. In some cases over- 
zealous Communist workers practically forced the peasants to join in this 
movement. By March, 1930, it was reported that 55 per cent, of the 
peasants were enrolled. The result was that the government could not 
supply tractors or capable experts fast enough. In March, therefore, Stalin 
published an article “Giddiness from Success” in which he rebuked those 
of his followers who had brought undue pressure on the peasants to join 
collectives and assured the peasantry that the movement should be volun- 
tary. This was followed by appropriate resolutions of the Central Com- 
mittee of the party. The result was that many peasants withdrew and 
took up individual farming. The Soviet Government reports that in 
August, 1930, about one-quarter of the peasant households remain on 
collective farms. 

One great difficulty with the plan has been the extreme individualism 
of the Russian peasant who hates to take orders. He has a vague suspicion 
that tlie lazy peasant will profit from his labor. In many cases no equitable 
arrangement was made to compensate those peasants who brought with 
them live-stock and tools as over against those who did not. The man- 
agers of collectives were faced by the dilemma that if they were too 
strict the peasant members were alienated, if on the other hand, they 
allowed too much freedom, some of the peasants became lazy and un- 
productive. 

One ad^rantage of collectivization is that it does away with the strip 
system in which each peasant has his land divided into long strips sep- 
arated by wasteful ditches. It also enables the use of tractors, large scale 
production and scientific management. The Communists hope that it may 
develop a more socialized outlook oft the part of the peasantry Already 
as a result of collectivization, Isvestia, the goveriunent newspaper, re- 
ported in July, 1930, that 1,700,000 agricultural and forest workers had 
joined the trade union. 

It is still too early to say whether Russia will be successful in either 
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her industrializal-ion or her collectivization program but America should 
watch the results with scientific care. 

7. LABOR AND TRADE UNIONS 

Besides the seven-hour day Russia has made other interesting experi- 
ments in behalf of labor, one of the most significant being social insurance. 

(a) Terapor§,ry Disability. 

Any worker who is sick or injured receives full pay, beginning im- 
mediately. 

(b) Permanent Incapacity. 

Any worker who is permanently incapacitated, either by illness, accident 
or old age, is entitled to receive full wages if an attendant is needed to 
care for him, three-quarters of his wages if he needs no attendant, and 
if he is only partially incapacitated, an equitable proportion of his former 
wage. 

(c) Pensions to dependents of the deceased. 

If a worker dies, any one dependent on him is provided for. If death 
resulted from an industrial cause one-third of the avei-age previous earn- 
ings paid for one dependent, one-half for two dependents and three- 
fourths for three or more. If the death was from a non-industrial cause 
the proportion of the payments is two-ninths, one-third and four -ninths. 
All children are considered dependent up to sixteen years of age. The 
widow is considered a dependent if she is unable to work or has children 
under eight years of age. 

(d) Birth and Burial Allowances. 

Women workers are allowed two months’ vacation with pay before 
and after giving birth to a child. Th^ are given one-half of one months’ 
wages to equip the child with clothes and to pay other expenses. As a 
nursing allowance they receive one-eighth of a month’s salary for nine 
months. 

An allowance is made for the expenses of a modest civil burial. 

(e) Unemplo3mient Insurance. 

Highly skilled workers and juveniles beginning work are paid benefits 
regardless of the amount of time they have been working. Others, if 
they are members of the union, must have been employed for one year; 
non-union members for three years. The benefits are divided into three 
categories. To those who are skilled manual workers and salaried employees 
with a higher education one-third of the average wage is paid; semi- 
skilled and higher grade salaried workers receive one-fourth of the average, 
while the tmskiUed and all other salaried employees receive one-fifth. 
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({) Vacations with Pay. 

A worker who has been employed for at least five and one-half months 
is given two weeks’ vacation each year with pay. Workers in unusually 
hazardous or difficult occupations — such as mining, glass working, iron 
and steel — ^receive one month. About six hundred thousand workers are 
sent each year by the unions and the Social Insurance Department for 
vacations in rest homes where all expenses are paid. Usually these workers 
are selected because they stand in greater need of physical rest than others. 

In considering these features of the new Russian structure it must be 
remembered that wages in Russia are still low and that the corresponding 
benefits are also low. At the beginning of 1929 the average monthly wage 
for all industrial workers was $33.45. 

One of the most significant features of the Russian development is 
the cooperation which the government has extended to organized labor. 
The following account presents the facts briefly 

The Soviet trade unions are revolutionary bodies, with constitutional 
preambles much like that of some of the militant socialist unions in 
America. They are not interested solely in a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work. They stand on the basis “of the international class struggle 
of the proletariat,’’ and aim “to foster the development of the world-wide 
revolutionary class struggle for the overthrow of capitalism and the reali- 
zation of socialism through the proletarian dictatorship.’’ 

The Soviet unions are thus more than "socialist unions” in the 
continental sense of the term, for they have already passed through their 
period of revolutionary conflict and are now devoted to the business of 
consolidating the state power of the workers and peasants and the build- 
ing up of a non-capitalistic society. 

In addition to these general aims, the more immediate day-to-day 
objects of the unions at the present stage of their development are: To 
protect the economic and legal interests of their members and to improve 
their material conditions ; to raise the general cultural level of the workers ; 
to participate in the organization of production in their particular trade 
or industry. 

To carry out these aims, they make collective agreements with the 
employer, whether state tntsts or private concerns. They help in the 
enforcement of the labor laws. They draft and secure the adoption of labor 
leiepslation. They organize special funds and traveling aid funds. They 
encourage the growth of mutual aid societies among their membership. 
They defend the workers before the various conciliation and arbitration 
boai^s and lead them in their disputes with both state and private raanage- 

** Reprinted from Russia after Ten years. Report of the American Trade Union 
DWiegatiott to the Soviet Union, pp. i?-34. New York, International Publishers, 192?. 
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mcnt. They declare and lead strikes when necessary to achieve their 
ends. They work w’lh governmental and cooperative institutions in the 
construction of houses, the organization of public health work, playgrounds, 
nurseries and similar institutions. They send their representative to sit 
on the various government bodies such as the Commissariat for Labor, 
the Commissariat for Health and the Commissariat for Education. They 
organize a wide variety of cultural activities and schools, and carry on an 
extensive journalistic and publishing work. They aid and assist the con- 
smners’ cooperatives. 

In addition to these functions the Russian unions carry out the same 
line of routine activity as do progressive, energetic unions in any capitalist 
country — ^with this major distinction, they pay much greater attention 
to production and the development of industry. On this point the interests 
of the unions and the interests of the Soviet government are practically 
identical. 

The total number of members in all the twenty-three national unions 
is now over 9,827,000. The largest group is industrial ; next in line is the 
group working in government public and trading institutions. Those fol- 
lowing are, in order, transportation workers, agricultural and forest 
workers and those engaged in the building trades. 

In order of affiliated membership, the following unions stand at the 
head of the list: I. Land and Forest; 2. Civil Service and Commercial 
employees; 3. Railroad workers; 4. Metal workers; 5. Textile workers; 
6. Educational workers, and 7. Building workers. The first two have each 
over 1,000,000 members. 

The great majority of the union members (7,045,800) live in Russia 
proper (R. S. F. S. R.) ; nearly 2,000,000 live in the Ukraine, and 
much smaller numbers In the less industrial districts. 

The latest figures show that 92.7 per cent, of all the eligible workers 
of the country are in the unions. Possibly 50 per cent, of land and forest 
workers are in the union, namely, 1,120,000, but the total number of such 
workers hired by the individual fanners throughout the country is not 
definitely known. 

The highest percentage of organization obtains among the art workers, 
the printing trades and medical workeis (comparatively small unions), 
while the commercial workers, paper workers, leather workers and catering 
and hotel workers all have 95 per cent or over. 

Strikes and Disputes 

The first questions asked by labor men on arriving in Russia are : “Do 
the workers have the right to strike? How are labor disputes settled?” 

We are satisfied that the workers have the legal right to strike, that 
there is no anti-strike law, and nothing resembling American injunctions 
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to curb strikes and the activities of the unions. The hiring of strike-breakers 
is prohibited by law. Anti-labor judges, courts and government officials are 
naturally unknown, since the officials are also workers. 

However, strikes are not frequent. Tliis is because, as one of the 
workers told us, “We see no reason for striking against ourselves.” From 
the general union point of view it is naturally desirable to avoid dis- 
putes when the costs are so clearly borne by the workers themselves. 
The Soviet government is a workers' regime, and trade unions participate 
in the government. The leaders are able to look upon strikes not as a 
weapon of class conflict, as in other countries, but rather as a warning 
signal that the unions arc not responding to the desires of the workers. 
When a strike occurs, they quickly see to it that conditions out of which 
it grew are remedied and that where the local trade union officials are 
responsible for the situation they are either severely reprimanded or re- 
moved from office. 

Of course, strikes in privately owned industries are quite another mat- 
ter. The Russian unions are not slow to strike if they see their interests 
jeopardized by a private factory owner or concessionaire. There have 
been a nvunber of such strikes in the last few years. 

The organs of mediation and arbitration to take up and settle the dis- 
putes arising between workers and management both in government and 
private industry are, in their order of jurisdiction, tlie standardization- 
conflict committee in the factory, the mediation chamber, and the arbitra- 
tion board. The function of each of these is suggested by its name. The 
decision of the final arbitration board is binding by law only on the man- 
agement. The union can discipline its workers if they refuse to obey 
the decisions of the board, but the state itself cannot compel compliance 
with arbitration decrees. 

Reports to the last congress of the trade unions in December, 1926, 
showed that the general betterment of the economic life of the workers 
in the government factories bad substantially decreased both the number 
of strikes and the number of working days lost by strikes. The strikes which 
occurred were usually not extensive. 'They broke out in. sections or de- 
partment of plants and represented the protest of workers against certain 
conditions peculiar to the craft or department, Tire union, of course, 
had always tried to settle the strikes, and had succeeded in 75 per cent, 
of the cases. The remainder were settled Ihroirgh direct understandings 
between the strikers and the managements of the enterprises involved. 

Are the Trade Unions Controlled by the Statef 

The unions have a very definite relationship to the State, but the govern- 
ment does not control the unions. It would be more accurate to say that 
the trade unions control the government. Yet neither statement expresses 
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the truth. Under War Communism the trade unions were practically a 
branch of the Stale; meralicrship was compulsory and dues were checked 
out of the pay envelope. But with tlie creation of the State trusts and cor- 
porations under the New Economic Policy, the unions took on defensive 
functions similar to those of unions in other countries. 

The unions have always been clear in their avowal of their determination 
to support the Soviet Government in industrializing the country and in 
“building up Socialism." Believing in the philosophy and practice of 
Socialism, they naturally support the government they have created and 
defended with gun in hand. 

When the Russian workers whom we met in factory, shop and mine 
were questioned as to whether their unions were “controlled” by the 
government, their answer was usually an amused smile or a complete failure 
to understand the point of view of the questioner. “It is our government. 
They are our unions," was the reply in many cases. “This is a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, not a capitalist country" was another. “Our govern- 
ment never broke a strike," or “There are no injunctions and anti-trade 
union laws in Russia.” The workers look upon the unions as an independent 
aid to the government and upon the government as the instrument of the 
workers’ power in the field of politics and international I'elations. Many of 
the trade union leaders hold important posts in the government, and the 
will of the Central Council of Trade Unions (C. C. T. U.) in the matter 
of oppointments to certain public offices is absolute and binding. 

Trade Union Structure 

There are only twenty-three national trade unions in Soviet Russia. 
All of these are organized on industrial lines. There is no such thing as 
a craft union, no carpenters’ union, plasterers’ rmion, a metal workers’ 
weavers’ imion. There is a building workers' union, a metal workers’ 
union, a textile workers' union, a printers’ union, and so on. The Russian 
workers told us that their unions have profited by observing the craft 
unions in other countries as well as in theii own where, even after the 
revolution of 1917, a wide vaidety of small craft unions had come into exis- 
tence. They modeled their unions on industrial lines, apparently a neces- 
sity where workers control industry. However, in some of the unions 
there are special craft or departmental groups associated chiefly for sci- 
entific purposes, such as the engineering and technical sections of practically 
every national union. 

The Factory Committee 

The foundation stone in the trade union structural organization is the 
factoi-y committee. These committees consist usually of three union mem- 
bers in a factory having from 25 to 300 workers, five members for those 
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with 300 to 1,000; seven members for those from 1,000 to 5,000 and nine 
for all those having more than 5,000. The number is much greater in some 
unions, the Central Committee fixing the size. They are elected usually 
at general meetings of the factory workers where every wotker, union or 
non-union, if he is eligible for the union, has the right to cast a vote. 
Voting is not by secret ballot but by a show of hands. Only union workers 
may be on the committee. 

The factory committee has certain members, chosen by the committee 
itself, who devote their full time to the work, their regular wages being 
paid to them while engaged in this service. In a typical factory of more 
than 1,000 workers there is a factory committee of three, one member of 
which is usually called the president, another the secretary and the third 
usually the chairman of the sub-committee on the protection of labor. 

The committees hold office for one year. However, their work may 
be reviewed and a new election held at the end of six months if the workers 
demand it. And in most unions the committee, or individual members of 
it, may be recalled and a new election held on request of one-third of the 
members. 

In every factory having a factory committee we found the following 
sub-committees at work ; protection of labor, culture, standardization-con- 
flict, and production. A member of the committee usually heads each sub- 
committee. The other members are either from the committee or arc ap- 
pointed by it from the ranks of the workers. 

The chief functions of the sub-committees are the following; The 
protection of labor committee carries on all the work connected with the 
protection of the worker against ill health and industrial accidents. It sees 
to it, for instance, that laws relating to sanitation and the guarding of 
machines are carried out to the letter. It directs the sending of workers to 
hospitals, rest homes and sanitariums; the erection and maintenance of 
communal baths and laundries; supervises children’s institutions operated 
in comiection with the factory ; and interests itself in the establishment and 
maintenance of cooperatives and workers’ apartment bouses. 

The culture (or education-culture) committee carries on a wide variety 
of activities intended to raise the cultural level of the workers, to increase 
their industrial qualifications and to enrich their lives, during work and 
leisure. It organizes classes, circles, lectures, concerts, movies, libraries, 
schools, clubs, sports and physical-culture activities, excursions, reading 
rooms, choirs, and theatricals. It takes charge of the expenditure of the 
money paid by the industry to the union for culture purposes under the 
collective agreement. 

The standardization-conflict committee is usually represented on the 
workers’ side by two or three of the most intelligent men in the factory. 
Upon it falls the heavy responsibility of bargaining for wage rates and 
settling disputes, either individual or collective. 
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Production committees are now at work in practically every industrial 
and transportation unit. They are usually composed of from 3 to 15 mem- 
bers chosen by the factory committee. They include active workers, 
representatives of management and the technical personnel. They carry out 
the production work described hereafter. 

The factory committee plays a very important role in the workers’ 
lives. It is subordinate to the higher trade union organs, but within its 
sphere it is the free and powerful agent of the workers, defending their 
rights and representing their everyday interests. Because of the nature 
of the Soviet State and the organization of economic life in Russia, factory 
councils in no other country have as much power or perform more vital 
services. They have no direct control or responsibility in management, 
but they operate in various ways to check those tendencies toward bureau- 
cracy, which are especially dangerous in a Socialist State. 

Factory Delegates 

To keep the rank and file of the workers better informed concerning 
the activities of the factory committees and to bring forward more effec- 
tively tlie desires and demands of the workers, factories with more 
than 200 workers have factory delegates. These are chosen eveiy six 
months by the workers — one delegate to about 10 workers. The delegates 
raalce formal written reports to the workers whom they represent and hold 
a general delegates’ meeting twice a month. But the chief service of the 
delegate is to speak for his small group of workers and to make tlteir in- 
fluence felt on the factory committee and in its activities. He also interprets 
the acts and decisions of the factory committee to the rank and file. On 
January i, 1925, there were 200,000 of these delegates in the U. S. S. R. ; 
a year later there were over 870,000. 

‘'Actives’^ 

The active workers, or the “actives” as they are called, are those union 
members who hold some position of responsibility, no matter how low, 
in the trade union system. They are not the hired employees and elected 
officials of the trade union, but only those who are working in the plant. 
Most of them do full time work at their regular jobs and give their spare 
hours to union activity. 

The niunber of those “actives” varies from union to union. Some 
unions claim as high as 13 per cent, of members in the ranks of the fac- 
tory committee members, sub-committee members, dues collectors, dele- 
gates, club leaders, and others who make up the list of the “actives.” The 
gugar workers’ union, for example, claims 35,000 out of less than 100,000 
members. There are nearly 2,000,000 “actives” in the whole tJ. S. S. R. 
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Separate Industrial Unions 

Before estimating the character of the wotk carried on by the inter- 
union organizations we may note the stiuctuie of the -23 separate unions 
whose combined jurisdiction covers all those who work for hire on Soviet 
territory. 

The factory committee, as we have noted above, is the primary organ 
of the union. The next highest organ varies in different unions. In Central 
Russia where the gubernia (province) is the larger geographical division, 
the uyezd is the next highest organ above the factory committee. (The 
uyezd might be said to correspond roughly to an American county, while 
a gubernia or piovince could be compared to a State.) The order of im- 
portance, then, would be — factory conunittee, county conference, provincial 
congress, and finally, the national or federal congress of the industrial 
union. 

At its general meetings of workers each factory elects delegates to a 
county conference of the union. This conference, in turn, elects the county 
administration of the union. Above the county is the more important 
provincial administration, organized at annual congresses of delegates 
elected straight from the general meetings of the workers in the factories. 
These provincial congresses also elect delegates to the bi-annual congress 
of the national industrial union. The national congress in turn chooses a 
Central Committee which is the supreme power in the union between ses- 
sions of the congress. A full meeting of the Centi'al Committee elects a 
presidium or group of officers who direct the work of the national union 
between sessions of the Central Committee. 

The provincial department of the separate union has very important 
functions. In addition to receiving the dues from the factory committees, 
it directs all the work of the county under it as wdl as the work of the 
factory committees. It has the right to change or aimul the work of 
these lower organs, just as the Central Committee of the national industrial 
union has the right to overrule the decisions of the provincial organizations 
if their decisions run counter to the lines of policy laid down at the na- 
tional congresses. These orovindal offices create their own cultural, wage, 
economic and organization departments. They also set up special unem- 
ployment registration bureaus, information bureaus, book distribution 
departments and libraries, statistical departmeirts ; legal aid bureaus, en- 
gineering and technical sections and similar bureaus otl a gubernia-wide 
scale. 

The national industrial unions, likewise, have the same departments 
arid bureaus in operation, only they serve the whole U. S. S. R. and super- 
vise the lower union organizations, including the provincial administrations. 
All the national unions have their headquarters in the Palace of Labor in 
Moscow* along with the offices of the Central Council of Trade Unions. 
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Inter-Union Organisaiion 

The highest organ of the trade union movement in the U. S. S. R. 
ib the All-Union Congress of Trades Unions which meets every two years 
to decide general policies and to select an executive committee of about 
170 members known as the Central Council of Trade Unions (C. C. T. U.) . 
This council chooses a presidium to carry on its work between sessions of 
the council. The presidium, corresponding in a general way to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, puts into effect the policies 
determined upon at the congresses and at the sessions of the Central 
Council. 

The Central Coiuicil coordinates and directs, in a general way, the work 
of the 23 vertically organized industrial unions already described. It also 
coordinates and leads the work of the lower inter-union organizations such 
as the Councils of Trade Unions in the provinces and other variously 
named territories of the U. S. S. R. For example, the Moscow Provincial 
Council of Trade Unions or the Ural Territorial Council of Trade Unions 
are under the general supervision of the C. C. T. U. Such a Council of 
Trade Unions unites all the separate unions in the given area. It represents 
the joint interests of the unions in its territory on various governmental 
and economic bodies where counsel with the unions is always taken. 

The functions of such an inter-union body are similar to, though vastly 
more extensive, than those of a State Federation of Labor in the United 
States. 

The 1,600 delegates to the All-Union Congress are chosen not at the 
lower inter-union congresses or at the national congresses of the separate 
industrial unions but at the lower provincial, or territorial, congresses of 
the separate unions. For each 10,000 members a union is entitled to one 
delegate. However, for the thinly populated sections of the country where 
no one union in a district contains 10,000 members, the delegates may be 
elected at the Inter-Union Congress. 

Tlie Distribution of Power in the Trade Unions 

This rather complex structure is called in Russia "democratic cen- 
tralism.” In it tlie supreme power rests with the C. C. T. U. elected every 
two years at the All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions. All the individud 
national industrial unions and the lower inter-union bodies are sub- 
ordinate to it and must obey its decisions. The next highest authority is the 
Central Committee of the national industrial union elected at the na- 
tional congress of that union. A central committee has power over its 
subordinate provincial and other branches. Only the central committee 
can expel or discipline such a provincial organization. It cannot be done 
by a lower inter-union organization. As a matter of fact, the power to 
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expel is seldom, if ever, exercised. It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that the central committee of a national union cannot simply dis- 
solve a local administration and appoint its own candidates to succeed 
the unsatisfactory officers. It must call a new congress of delegates 
elected directly from the workshop. The congress elects the new govern- 
ing body. 

The power to make collective agreements is vested usually in the higher 
bodies, such as the provincial, but the factory committee possesses the full 
right to discuss the agreement in advance and also to work out with the 
management of the enteri)ri.se the local piece rates and production standards. 
For those industries, such as railroads, which are operated on a national 
scale, the central committee of the national union will only sign the collee- 
tive agreement after it has been fully thi'eshed out by all the local union 
organs. Usually when the provincial organization makes the agreement, it 
receives its general instructions from the central committee of the national 
union and attempts to carry them out in accordance with the requirements 
of the local situation. Appeals over the appointment of a trust director, for 
example, arising between the provincid department of a union and a 
government trust, are usually carried up for settlement to the central 
committee of the national union and the higher economic organs. 

Union Finances 

The union member pays his dues, amounting to 2 per cent, of his 
earnings, to a voluntary collector appointed by the factory committee. 
The factory committee, in turn, gives the dues in full to the higher union 
body. The factory committee itself is supported by the enterprise, receiv- 
ing a given percentage of the payroll. The total income of the Russian trade 
unions during the last year amounted to approximately 60,000,000 dollars. 

The provincial union needs money for its various departments — cul- 
tural, wage-economic, organization, and protection of labor. It also sets 
aside reserves for cultural work and for unemployment. It pays to die 
national industrial union of which it is a part, from S per cent, to 25 per 
cent, of its income, and also 10 per cent, more to the inter-union organiza- 
tion. The amount of its income spent on administration is comparatively 
small. It is estimated that these provincial unions return nearly 50 per 
cent, of their funds for mass work and as contributions to various reserves 
and funds of immediate value to the workers. 

The national industrial unions thus supported by underlying provincial 
organizations must in turn pay from 10 to 15 per cent, of their income 
to the Central Council of Trade Unions. They also set aside special 
funds for cultural work, aid for the unemployed, student assistance, medi- 
cal work, rest homes and sanatoria. Small strike funds are also concen- 
trated in their hands. 
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The aim of the unions is summed up in popular posters issued by 
some of the industrial unions reading “Less for the union apparatus, more 
for the service of the union members.” In this connection it may also 
be noted that the salaries of the highest tiade union officials in the areas 
like Moscow, where the cost of li\ing is highest, is a little over iia dollars 
a month Provincial and lower officials receive less. There seems to be 
no tendency to develop high paid officials receiving substantially more 
than the skilled workers whom they represent. 

Membership QxiaKfications 

Any manual or clerical worker may join a union irrespective of race, 
sex. nationality, age, color or political views. Private employers of labor, 
self-employed persons and those who are unemployed before joining any 
union are not eligible for membersliip, nor are other classes who are de- 
prived of the suffrage. A member of one union who by reason of occupa- 
tion becomes a member of another union is tiansfcrred without any fur- 
ther admission fee into the other union and without any loss of seniority. 
No worker, however, can be a member of more than one union at a time. 

Workers join the union voluntarily. There is no “closed shop” as the 
term is used in the United States. There is, however, a “preferential shop” 
in which under the collective agreement, the employer agrees to hire union 
members first if they can be secured. 

Production Work of the Unions 

“Union-management cooperation” is a fact in Soviet Russia. They con- 
demn the B. & O. plan and other such experiments in America but have 
introduced in their own plants the most friendly collaboration between 
the technical managers and the trade unions. This emphasis on the “ra- 
tionalization” of the industrial process characterizes the Russian unions 
from the smallest factory committee to the Federal Council of Trade 
Unions. At the last congress of the unions in 1926 the resolution of this 
question read in part as follows ; 

“The industrialization of the country, the need for capital and the raising 
of the material and cultural standards of the workers requires the further rais- 
ing of the efficiency of work. It requires the constant attention of the trade 
unions. . . . The working class and its trade unions by working steadily and 
methodically for the development of industry and the whole Soviet economy 
not only creates the conditions for the further raising of the material and 
cultural level of the worker’s life, but also insure the success of the building 
of socialism in our country.” 

To carry out the resolutions on production, passed at this as well as at 
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previous All-Rusbian congresses, the unions, through the factory commit- 
tees, have organized in all state factories and enterprises production com- 
mittees. There are over 50,000 of these committees in the U. S. S. R. 
They have also called production conferences, the purposes of which are 
to “draw more workers into the building of our economy,” to teach 
them more about production, improve their qualifications, to stimulate in- 
vention and to establish a stronger social control over the economic organs 
of the state. 

Everywhere we went we found these production conferences at work, 
composed of all the workers in the factory who show a voluntary interest 
in increasing and improving production. In the large factorie.s these con- 
ferences are al.so organized on a .sectional or departmental basis. 

The production c(jramittee, composed both of workers and technical 
personnel, helps to arrange the program for the production conference 
and also sees to it that its resolutions are “put into life.” 

We found that these factory and departmental production committees 
have largely eliminated the old conflicts and frictions between the workers 
and the technical men. This is partly because the specialists have become 
absorbed in the fascinating job of industrial reconstruction, and partly be- 
cause the unions have trained thousands of their own members tor techni- 
cal posts. Chain systems, mechanical operations, “straight-line” production, 
specialization and standardization are a part of their dream of an in- 
dustrialized Russia, just as they are the topic of constant discussion and 
planning among the union workers. 

In order to attract the engineers and technical specialists into the ac- 
tivities of the unions, special Engineering and Tedmical Sections are 
formed both by the national and disti-ict organizations. Tliese sections 
usually hold national congresses prior to the calling of the regular union 
congresses. Although they have their own funds, they have no separate 
craft autonomy and work under the control of the central committee of the 
national union. Many of these sections publish special engineering and 
technical journals for their membership. 

Summarizing tlie work of the production committees and conferences 
during the past two years, President Tomsky told us that they have "in- 
creased the output of the individual workers, facilitated inventions, 
and helped in the rationalization of industry and the organization of 
work by scientific methods. They serve to free the plants from many 
petty defects in the work and organization which has tended to decrease 
output.” 

This production work is one of the most stimulating and novel tasks 
of the unions in Russia. It is capable of unlimited development. And it 
brings out clearly the part that fhe trade unions are playing in the whole 
economy. 
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Culturnl-Edtuaiional IVork 

We asked Tomsky, the president of the C. C. T, U. what was the most 
important achievement of the unions during the last few 3'ears. His answer 
was : 

“The most notable development in the Russian trade union movement is 
the tremendous piogiess of cultural activities Thioutrh these activities gieat 
masses of the woiktng cUiss aie aided in their cultural development. Tens of 
thousands are being prepared for paiticipation in the goveinnient as well as 
in economic and tiade union life. They are bi ought neaiei to the lealities of 
life, and that is the most important factor. Such a development exists nowhere 
else. No union abroad is doing a tenth of what we are doing in that direction.” 

After examining the cultural -educational work of the trade unions we 
are inclined to agree with Tom.sky. From the bottom to the top of the 
union apparatus the cultural-educational work is interwoven. The union 
leaders insist that it is incorrect to think of workers* education as a 
separate departmentalized affair. They contend that every btanch of union 
work is educational, and that every “active” in the union is really an edu- 
cational worker, so that through all the departments of the union runs the 
educational function. The educational work is not regaided as something 
apart from the union to be patronized and supported like an outside 
agency. Instead it is a vital, organic part of the work of every department 
of the organization. 

Without going into the details of the various methods used by the 
unions to give their workers political, trade union and technical education 
(the three categories into which the unions divide their teaching activities), 
we may summarize some of the services and facilities enjoyed by the 
average union member: 

1. If he is illiterate he may attend school or night class for the “liquida- 
tion of illiteracy.” The unions have made particularly good progress for 
the last.few years in eliminating illiteracy among their members. 

2. He may become a member of a factory or union club. Within these 
dubs, now organized in practically every factory, he may attend discus- 
sions or join a “circle” to study dmost any subject in which he and his 
union brothers are interested, from spelling to international politics. 

3. In the clubs and reading rooms are “red corners” where educational 
classes are carried on as well as amateur dramatics, radio, moving pictures, 
"loud readings" and “living papers" (tlie acting out of contemporary news). 

4. Libraries are actively used by the workers, including factory 
libraries, those of separate unions, and inter-union libraries. 

5. The worker secures reduced rates to regular theatres, concerts, 
entertainments and dramatic performances. He also participates in excur- 
sions to museums and other places of cultural interest. He participates in 
all sorts of theatrical and musical organizations and performances. 
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6. He frequents summer gardens belonging to his union where enter- 
tainments and lectures similar to those in the clubs are carried on. 

7. He goes to both technical schools in the factory and special technical 
schools. Through the educational deparhnent of the union he qualifies to 
enter the labor high schools (Rabfacs) and higher educational institutions. 

8. He talces part in all sorts of sports and physical culture games. 
Some of the finest moderate sized sport stadiums in Europe are owned by 
the Russian unions. The workers participate in handball, field events, water 
spoits and gymnastics. 

9. He participates in editing wall newspapers (special factory papers 
containing news of the shop, criticism of the management, the union leaders, 
etc.) and also acts as a correspondent to his own union journal. All unions 
have official organs, while some operate daily newspapers. 

All the educational work is supported from two sources — ^the funds 
supplied by the government trusts and economic institutions under the 
collective agreement, and special funds built up by the unions out of a 
pail of the income from members’ dues. 

One trade union leader expressed the attitude of the unions toward 
cultural-educational work when he said, “We plan to be with the woikers 
every hour of the twenty-four. At work, at play, at home, in the club, the 
union seelcs to penetrate and influence the life of the workers." 

The cultural work of the unions is one of the most impressive achieve- 
ments of the new Russia. There is no precedent or parallel for it anywhere 
in the world to-day. 

8. THE transition TO THE NEW FAMILY 

Of all the changes made in tlie position of women, the most sweeping 
and far-reaching arc the laws concerning marriage and divorce and the 
family, formulating for the first time the new revolutionary manner of life 
and providing the defense for mother and child lacking in the old laws. 

At the conference of women workers two years after the October 
revolution, Lenin spoke as follows : 

“A complete revolution in the legislation affecting women was brought about 
by the government of the workers in the first months of its existence. The 
Soviet government has not left a stone unturned of those laws which held 
women in complete subjection. I speak particularly of the laws which took 
advantage of the weaker position of women, leaving her in an unequal and often 
even degrading position — that is, the laws on divorce and cliildren born out of 
the wedlock, and the right of women to sue the father for the support of the 
child, . . . And we may now say with pride and without any exaggeration 
that outside of Soviet Russia there is not a country in the world where women 

“Reprinted from Smith, Jessica, Women in Soviet Russia, pp. 90-104. New York, 
Vanguard Press, ipay. 
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have been given full equal rights, where women are not in a humiliating posi- 
tion which is felt especially m every day family lite. This was one of our first 
and most irapoitant tasks. . . . 

“Certainly laws alone are not enough, and we will not for a minute be 
satisfied just with decrees. But in the leg^ field wc have done everything re- 
quired to put women on an equal basis with men, and we have a right to be 
proud of that. The legal position of women in Soviet Russia is ideal from the 
point of view of the foremost countries. But we tell ourselves plainly that this 
is only the beginning. . , 

The decrees on marriage and divorce of December, 1917, were codified 
into law in July, 1918. The years that followed brought changes that 
could not have been foreseen by the authors of the codex, and a revised code 
based on the development of life and customs during the past nine years 
went into effect on January i, 1927. Since the marriage laws are from 
day to day vitally affecting the lives of the people, and bringing about 
tremendous changes, and in turn being modified and adapted as some 
aspect of them proves unworkable, I shall sketch the main provisions of 
the original marriage code before taking up its revisions. 

It is perhaps necessary at the outset to emphasize that the Soviet 
government, however varying the ideas of its individual members as to 
the form relations between men and women may take in the future, has 
preserved the family formed by the monogamous marriage as the funda- 
mental social unit, and considers that except in special cases, mothers are 
still better adapted than the State for the care of babies. 

Brandenburgski of the Norkamyust (Commissariat of Justice), states 
the position thus : "The family which has formed a number of obligations 
and rights between husband and wife, parents and children, will undoubt- 
edly disappear in time, and be replaced by a State organization of social 
education and social welfare. But since as yet this does not exist, the 
Soviet State places mutual obligations on members of the family.” 

While Lunacharsky, Commissar of Education, who writes and talks a 
great deal on this subject, says; 

“We hate the bourgeois family, but from this the conclusion must not 
be drawn that men in the revolutionary movement should not have families, 
nor the women bear children. . . , The main kernel of society, which 
must be in the center of our attention, is the family. . . . Whether there 
will be a free family, without a head, or whether the family will break up 
entirely, we do not decide in advance. In a Socialist society individual 
differences will not be eliminated, nor do we strive for that, and probably 
there will be different forms of the family." 

The first marriage law of Soviet Russia recognized only civil marriage. 
No attempt was made to abolish the religious ceremony, it was simply 
stripped of all legal significance. At a matter of fact roost of the peasants 
and many townspeople continued to he married in church. The priests, 
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however, have refused to perform the ceremony without a certificate from 
Zags, as the registration office is familiarly called from its initials. 

It costs nothing to he married or divorced in Russia beyond the few 
kopeks charge for any act of registration In the cities there is always a long 
queue of strangely assorted couples waiting at the Registry clerk’s desk, 
and the ceremony, consisting of an examination of their identification docu- 
ments, a questioning of the bride and groom as to whether they are 
entering the maniage state voluntarily, and writing the names in the Book 
of Marriage, takes just twenty minutes. A Russian friend of mine tells 
me that when she was married in Leningrad, the clerk expressed great 
disapproval over the fact that this was the seventh visit of the young 
lady in front of him. He argued with her for some time, while his nose- 
glasses kept tumbling off until he tied them around his head with a siring. 
But in the end, the girl acquired her seventh husband. 

There has been some feeling that the act of registration would mean 
more, and compete more effectively with the lengthy and pompous church 
wedding, if it were not quite such a casual affair. In some places a special 
room lias been set aside for the purpose, and the head of the Department 
instructed to officiate rather than one of the clerks. “Red Weddings” have 
satisfied more fully the demand for something to take the place of the 
old ceremony. A regular ritual for these has been developed in many 
factories. The bride and groom sit on a red draped platform, attended 
by fellow union members and representatives of the women’s organiza- 
tion. The head of the factory committee is master of ceremonies. The pair 
pledge themselves to work mutually to raise the production of the factory, 
and suitable speeches are made, followed by an entertainment or refresh- 
ments. This ceremoney is followed in due course of time by the Octobrina, 
in place of the old christening where the helpless babe is plunged three 
times face downwards into an icy bath, and the priest brandishes the 
cross and spits out evil spirits. In the Octobrina the factory committee 
again officiates, the child is dedicated to the Soviet State, and instead of 
being named for one of the saints is christened "Lentrozina,” for Lenin, 
Trotsky and Zinoviev, or "Era” if it is a girl “Rem” for Revolution, Elec- 
trification and IMoscqw, “October Twenty-fifth,” or some other appropriate 
name if it is a boy. 

Russians are full of ceremony. The simplest meeting must have its 
formally elected presidium in addition to the chairman and secretary. 
Speeches, questions and discussion must follow a rigid routine, and cul- 
mhiate in a resolution and protocol. All transactions must be accompanied 
by elaborate “Acts.” The Soviet leaders, aside from having some of this 
in their own bones, have been quick to see the advantage of ceremony in 
aiding new social forms to take root among the people, and have en- 
oohraged this tendency to-ward revolutionary ritual. 

't'o return to the marriage code. Originally it was required that a 
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common marriage name be adopted which might be that oC either bride 
or groom, or a combination, but in deference to the Lucy Stoners of both 
sexes, a later decree provided that they might either choose a common name 
or keep their pre-marriage names. 

Marriage was annulled if it was discovered that the couple were 
below the marriage age of sixteen for the women, and eighteen for the 
men, and also if consent had been given under pressure, or either side 
was in an “irresponsible” condition at the time of marriage. Polygamy was 
prohibited, and it was made a criminal offenbe to conceal the fact of 
one marriage in contracting a second. Maniage was forbidden only to the 
feeble-minded or mentally unfit, and between parents and children, and 
brothers and sisters. 

Divorce was made completely free. If husband and wife mutually de- 
sired it, it was done by a stroke of the pen in the Registration office, but 
the decree had to be granted through the court if only one wislied it, since 
questions of support and care of children were usually involved. In any 
case there was no question of proving either side “guilty” of anything at 
all, and no explanation or reason was required. 

Since there lias been a vast ignorance of these laws, particularly among 
the peasants, a widespread system of information bureaus and legal advice 
has been set up throughout the country, and the Narkomyust has instructed 
its village departments to pay special attention to the interests of the 
women peasants, since conditions in the village as a rule left them unpro- 
tected. Questions of support must be handled free of charge and made the 
first order of tlie day, and even before the decision has been reached, the 
court has the right to order certain sums to be paid for support. 

Certain negative points which might be considered superfluous in a 
revolutionary marriage code, were emphasized by way of contrast with the 
old code. Thus it was specifically stated that a wife need not follow her 
husband if he changed his residence. Citizenship of either man or woman 
was not affected by marriage. In the original code no community of properly 
was created by marriage. Any agreement between husband and wife re- 
garding property was legally recognized providing it did not infringe on 
the rights of either. Husband and wife were made mutually responsible 
for each other’s support, providing one was in need, and the other in 
a position to give the support. This applied after divorce until a “change 
of circumstances,” that is, a new marriage or a new job. 

The stigma of "illegitimacy” was abolished, and children of unmarried 
parents given exactly the same rights as children born in wedlock. The 
unmarried mother could inform Zags three months before the birth of the 
baby of the name and residence of the father. If the latter offered no ob- 
jection or proof to the contrary within two weeks, he was assumed to have 
accepted parenthood, and was held liable for the child’s support. This also 
applied to the married woman whose husband was not the father of the 
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child. The code provided for the following procedure in case the man in 
question objected to having fatherhood thrust upon him: 

“If the court then finds that the relations of the man designated by 
the mother of the child have been such that in the natural course of events 
he would become the father of the child, it definitely establishes the fact 
of his fatherhood, at the same lime determining his share of the expenses 
connected with pregnancy and birth and the further support of the child.” 

The name given to the maintenance the woman receives in such cases is 
alimenta, and to the men who have to pay it, they quote the old saying, 
“He who likes coasting must carry his sled U[) hill.” The practice of the 
courts has been to take onc-third of the man’s salary. The position of the 
mother is always considered, and the extent to which the man is actually 
able to pay and still retain a subsistence minimum for himself. If he has 
another family, their needs also are considered. 

A large proportion of all the cases coming up in the city courts have 
to do v/ith alimenta, and about one-third of all the cases in the villages. A 
much larger proportion of the population is affected in the city than in 
the country because peasant girls have a greater fear of disgrace and are 
therefore less apt to demand alimenta. 

This law has completely transformed the general attitude toward the un- 
married mother. In the old days the young girl who lost her virginity be- 
fore marriage was ruined for life. Sometimes she killed herself rather than 
face the consequences ; sometimes she killed the baby. If discovered she was 
driven from home, or her honor “saved” by a timely marriage. In any case 
the whole affair was hushed up bj' the outraged family. Now she goes 
boldly to court and demands alimenta. The court asks intimate questions 
which she answers frankly, and the proceedings are published in the 
paper where all the world may see. Not, however, as a sensational betrayal 
or breach of promise story, for Russian papers do not consider such things 
news, hilt in a section in the back of the paper entitled “the courts” where 
the essential facts are reported. The unmarried mother is no longer a 
shamed outcast, but a self-respecting individual with a right to demand that 
the father share the burden of supporting the child. 

The law permitted- children to decide on their own name, citizenship, 
and religion when they reached the age of fourteen. Until that time the 
parents decided, or failing agreement, the court. If the parents could not 
agree on the religion, the child was considered to have no religion at all 
until old enough to choose for himself. 

Parents were required to support their children, look after their proper 
mental and physical development, a'nd prepare them for some useful ac- 
tivity, Contrary to the current conception outside of Russia, the law re- 
quired that parents keep their children with them. Children could be sent 
away from home for training or teaching, but could not be hired out without 
their own consent. Children were also required to support helpless or 
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needy parents not receiving support from the government. Adoption was 
forbidden. 

The conventional will has given way in Russia to a legal inheritance 
provision whereby the wife and any relations dependent on the deceased 
for support receive equal portions of the property. When the amount is in- 
sufficient to support all those having legal claims, the most needy must be 
taken care of first. Wills are permitted in cases where equal distribution 
would be obviously unfair, but even then only in favor of legal heirs. 
The law originally gave control of property not exceeding 10,000 rubles 
to the wife, the remainder going to the State. In February, 1926, however, 
inheritance was decreed unlimited, but taxed on an ascending scale which 
reaches 90 per cent, for a sum exceeding 500,000 rubles. 

This, then, is the legal basis on winch the family has been developed 
during the first nine years of the Revolution. The courts, not being bound 
by precedent, soon found that they had to base their decisions on circum- 
stances which had in some cases been created though not provided for by 
the law itself. Within a few years after its passage it was generally recog- 
nized that the law was already out of date, and the jurists drafted a new 
law which they presented in the fall of 1925. The new provisions aroused 
such a storm of protest that the draft was sent throughout the country for 
discussion. 

When Russians once get to talking there is no stopping them, and there 
was nothing left unsaid on this question. But in spite of all this public 
airing of intimate family laundry, it is still impossible to draw any clear 
picture of what family life in Russia is to-day. By a careful choice of the 
facts that came out of the discussions you could prove tliat Communists 
had introduced polygamy, that they killed their babies, that immorality was 
flourishing as nowhere in the world before, that the family had been 
abolished, that a regime of complete asceticism had been inaugurated, that 
Communist women were refusing to have babies, that all women were being 
forced to have a great many babies, or almost anything else you wanted to 
prove. 

Trotsky, in his little book. Problems of Life, gives the best picture I 
have found of what is going on in the family: 

"Family relations,” he writes, "those of the proletarian class included, are 
shattered. ... It is clear to all that some big process is going on, very chaotic, 
assuming alternately morbid or revolting, ridiculous or tragic forms, which have 
not yet had time to disclose their hidden possibilities of inaugurating a new and 
higher order of family life. . . . 

“The husband, torn away from his usual surroundings by mobilization, 
changed into a revolutionary citizen at the civic front. A momentous change. 
His outlodc is wider, his spiritual aspirations higher and of a more complicated 
order. He is a different man. And then he returns home to find everything there 
practically unchained. The old harmony and understanding with the people 
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at home in family relationships is gone. No new understanding aiises. The 
mutual wondering changes to mutual discontent, then into ill-will. The family is 
broken up. 

“The husband is a Communist. He lives an active life, is engaged in social 
work, his mind grows, his peisoiial life is absorbed by his work. But his wife 
is also a Communist She wants to join him in social work, attends public meet- 
ings, works 111 the Soviet or Union Home life becomes piactically non-existent 
before they are awaic of it, or the missing of home atmosphere results in con- 
tinual collisions. [lushand and wife disagiee. The family is broken up 

“The husband is a Communist. The wife is non-paity. The husband is ab- 
sorbed by his woik; the wiie, as befoie, only looks after her home Relations are 
‘peaceful’ based, in fact, on custoniaiy estiangeiiient. But the husband’s com- 
mittee — tlic ( omniunist “cell’’ — deciees that he should take away the ikons 
hanging m his house. He is quite willing to obey, finding it but natural. For his 
wife it IS a catastrophe. Just such a small occunence exposes the abyss that 
separates the minds of husband and wife. Relations are spoiled. The family is 
broken up. 

"An old family. Ten to fifteen years of common life. The husband is a good 
worker, devoted to his family ; the wife lives also for her home giving it all her 
energy But just by chance she comes m touch with a Communist Women’s or- 
ganization. A new world opens before her eyes. Her energy finds a new and 
wider object. The family is neglected, the husband is irritated. The wife is hurt 
in her newly awakened civic consciousness. The family is broken up." 

Everyone who has been in Russia since the revolution has seen endless 
variations of such cases. One of them is going on under my very eyes. 
A Communist on the staff of the farm has a wife who, while not politically 
minded, is very intelligent and has read a great deal of Communist propa- 
ganda about the emancipation of women. She finds it dull to sit at home all 
day, and wants a job. Her husband says he wants a home, not a boarding- 
house. 

Many families have gone on the rocks as a result of material con- 
ditions. A perfectly happy couple ai'e separated indefinitely. The husband 
goes for a job to another city. The wife has a job where she is, and rei- 
mains. Life is dull and lonely and one or both find other companions. In 
another case the husband gets an important job in a government trust, 
hobnobs with “Nepmen,” begins to live highly, gives frequent parties, ex- 
pects his working-woman wife to act and dress the part. Sometimes a 
peasant is promoted to a city job and his peasant wife of twenty years 
standing is out of place. 

There is also the family in which the husband and wife are held 
together by mutual interest in the revolution and in rebuilding their coun- 
try. X have known a number of such families, and in general they give an 
impression of domestic felicity that compares qtiite favorably with that of 
families I have known which have not been exposed to the disrupting in- 
fittiences of revolution and freedom of divorce. 
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Comrade Smidovich is a good example. She is a true and tried old 
Bolshevik who was formerly the head of the Gcnotdcl and is now one of 
the three women members of the Control Commission of the party. She 
took me into her home in the Kremlin one day. She herself might be some- 
one’s grandmother rocking away on the porch, benignly watching the 
children play fiom over the rims of her spectatcles. Her gray hair is pulled 
back from her forehead in a neat little knot, her twinkling eyes behind 
her silver rimmed spectacles are full of understanding and wisdom, her 
withered cheeks glow with a health that few of her generation have been 
able to keep. Her husband presided over the Sunday morning breakfast 
table like any gentle old patriarch. There were three children, a fresh 
faced girl of fourteen, two shy older son.s, and two cousins. Their laughter 
filled the large, low-ceilinged room in the little house where Peter the 
Great used to play soldiers. The children adored both their parents, and 
hung on them every minute — “Mamushka, mamushka” the girl kept say- 
ing, “when will you leave off your stupid work and come for a walk with 
me?” 

It seemed hardly necessary to ask Comrade Smidovich what she 
thought the family life of the future should be. 

"Of course,” she told me, “we older Communists believe that it is 
best to love one person and stick to him. It is harder for us than for other 
people to change around, because the ties we form are stronger. . . . 
It is no light thing to break up a union that is based on a hfe-time of strug- 
gle together for a common aim. What we seek first is a comrade — one 
wliose thoughts and feelings we can share. If that feeling of mutual love 
goes, the marriage relation of course must stop. As for the future, we 
know that new economic forms will create new forms of human relation- 
ships. Some of them we are consciously sliaping — others can only be formed 
as life itself proves which forms are best. Certainly we have no use for 
the old form of bourgeois family based on the economic subjection of 
women.” 

I asked her what she thought of institutional care of children. 

"We are still far too poor to give the children the social training 
they should have,” she answered, “therefore the family must be preserved 
as the nucleus to train the child if for no other reason. There is no ques- 
tion that if we had well-equipped, well-run institutions for children, they 
would be better off than they are in the majority of homes. I love my 
own children, but after all, how much do I see ol them? I am at work all 
day, and usually in the evenings too. Sunday is my only free day. If they 
were in a Childrens’ Home they could come to me in my free time, and 
meanwhile they would be getting belter training and better care than I 
can give them, and they would be living a more stimulating li fc.” 

Side by side witli these, remains the old family that will stick together 
for belter or worse, held down by the weight of the past, where all the 
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old traditions persist — where women are still not only slaves, but content 
to remain so, where the women feel that when their husbands cease to 
beat them, they are no longer loved. 

Since the changes that have shaken the towns and cities so profoundly 
have penetiated far more slowly into the villages, most often this old type 
of family is to be found there. The village household is more permanent 
than the city family could be. The economic factor operates more strongly 
in the village than in the city as a cementing element; for rearrangement of 
the peasants’ household is not such a simple thing, and the problems of 
redistiibution of laud and division of property usually holds the family 
together. But even in the villages the change has been stupendous. First 
the war, revolution, and famine shook them out of their old ruts, then 
the dawning realization of the women that it was no longer necessary to sub- 
mit to the cruelty of a haled husband. More and more peasant women arc 
bringing complaints against their husbands into court, and the peasant 
no longer dares to beat his wife to pulp, for the Genotdel has its represen- 
tatives in every village to advise the peasant women how they can get 
redress or divorce. 

III. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE UNITED STATES 

America’s relationship with Revolutionary Russia has been what one 
would expect when two diametrically unlike organisms react to each other. 
In our treatment in this section differing points of view are presented for 
analysis. First, an account of how propaganda was used in America by 
the anti-Bolsheviki, then an appeal which Lenin made to American 
workers. This was written after thousands of American soldiers had been 
sent against Soviet Russia, some to fight Russians amid the snow and icc 
of the North, others to guard the monarchistic railroad lines in Siberia 
This letter is followed by brief descriptions of the history of America’s 
relations with Russia and an official statement of our policy by the Depart- 
ment of State. Finally we have three careful appraisals of revolutionary 
movements in general and of Communism in particular by students of 
sociology and political theory. These analyses bristle with impHcation.s 
which America might weigh. 

I. THE POISON GAS ATTACK 

The bulk of the Allied people.s work for their living and had therefore 
no strong impulse to rush to the rescue of the expropriated Russian 
proprietors. Naturally they resented being left in the lurch by Russia at 

" From Ross, E, A., The Russian Soviet Repvblic (New York, The Century Co., 
I 5 W 3 ), pp. 265-285. 
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the crisis ol the war; while the French had the added grievance of the 
offhand repudiation of the huge Russian foreign debt. But they would not 
have consented to pour out blood and treasure in settling the domestic 
affairs of Russia had they not been thoroughly deceived as to the nature 
and prospects of the Soviet regime. Accordingly tlie emigres and their 
sympathizers abroad waged the greatest and most successful campaign of 
misrepresentation that mankind has ever seen. We cannot anticipate to what 
heights mendacious propaganda may rise in the future, when control of the 
agencies for disseminating impressions and ideas may be even more cen- 
tralized than it is to-day; but so far the anti-Bolsheviks hold the world 
record for the quantity production and marketing of untruth. 

The freshet of lies began in tire summer of 1917, when Bolshevism 
lifted its head on the horizon, rose rapidly after the Brest-Litovsk peace, 
fairly rioted alter the Armistice when the emigres saw no hope of getting 
back to their estates save witli tire aid of foreign bayonets, and began to sub- 
side only in 1920 when the volume of truthful testimony aliout Russia by 
distinguished foreign visitors somewhat spoiled the market for the lurid 
products of the emigr^ imagination. I am not blaming the emigres for cir- 
culating rumors, which possibly in many cases they themselves believed. No 
doubt under the same circumstances most of us would do the same. Nor do 
I set up any comparison between Whites and Reds in the matter of vera- 
city. The latter were arch-propagandists certainly, hut we do not know to 
what extent they circulated whole-cloth lies. The main difference is tliat 
their propaganda did not reach us as did that of the anti-Bolshevilcs. 

The dispossessed proprietors resorted to deception as their proper 
weapon. How they might look at it is brought out in an experience of Miss 
Louise Bryant. Just after the Bolshevik coup dHat the correspondents in 
Petrograd were handed out “the wildest yams” by the bourgeois Committee 
on Saving the Country and the Revolution “Once,” slie says, “I went to 
Mayor Schrocder and complained. ‘At home,’ I said, ‘a politician wouldn’t 
do that. He would really be afraid to tell a reporter a deliberate story, 
Now the othei- night you told me that the prisoners in Peter and Paul were 
being massacred and I went way out there at two o’clock in the morning 
and found them sleeping peaceftdly in their beds.’ He stroked his beard and 
looked serious, righteous almost. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘the Bolsheviks have all 
the force of arms on their side, and we have, after all, only the moral 
force.’ ” 

The hearings of the subcommittee of the Umted States Senate on 
Bolshevik Propaganda (Overman Committee) in February and March, 
1919, afforded the anti-Bolsheviks a coveted opportunity to get their fairy- 
tales before our people. Among their choicest products were the following : 
(i) that members of the Women’s Battalion of Death had been violated 
after they had surrendered to the Bolsheviks on the occasion of the Novem- 
ber overturn; (2) tliat the Bolsheviks had sent emissaries to China to re- 
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cruit Chinese and bring them through Turkestan to serve as Red Guards ; 
(3) that the Red Army was largely trained by German officers; (4) that 
the Bolsheviks imprisoned and put to death men from no other motne than 
their having too much intelligence for their purposes and that this was in 
pursuance of the policy known as “the leveling of intelligence” ; ( 5 ) that 
the Bolsheviks took people out of prisons and shot them simply in order 
to make room for new batches of arrested; (6) that defenseless bourgeois 
women were made by the Bolsheviks to give up their two- or three-room 
apartments and get out on the street without a place to lay their heads; 
(7) that the Bolsheviks seized a thousand barrels of food belonging to the 
American Red Cross in Russia; ( 8 ) that this American Red Cross denied 
food to necessitous members of the American colony in Petrograd; (9) 
that whenever the forces of the Archangel expedition were compelled to 
fall back the Bolshevist troops massacred the people in the reocciipicd ter- 
ritories; (lo) that the minute the Allies occupied Archangel the North 
Russian Union Labor Corporation, composed of ten thousand woodchop- 
pers, offered its services to the Allied troops ; (it) that Colonel William 
B. Thompson, first head of the American Red Cross had spent more than 
one million dollars on behalf of the Bolsheviks, the fact being that he had 
patriotically spent that sum from his private fortune in propaganda de- 
signed to uphold the tottering Kerensky government; (12) that the 
Yaroslav revolt of the Whites in July was put down by German officers 
and prisoners after the Red Guard had failed to put it down; (13) that 
the Bolshevik leaders were “living in palaces, riding around in automobiles, 
and generally enjoying that kind of life which the very rich in the rest 
of the world are able to enjoy”; (14) that the Bolsheviks released all 
criminals and incorporated many of them into the Red Guard; (15) that 
the Soviet Govermnent would have collapsed long ago but that “They 
noticed a certain hesitation and, perhaps, lack of unity in the policy of the 
Allies”; fi6) that the Red Terror — ^which followed the shooting of Lenin 
and Uritzky on August 30, 1918 — ^began when the Bolsheviks seized the 
reins of power, November 7, 1917; (17) that the Red Terror began in 
order to avenge the assassination of the German Ambassador Mirbach in 
July; (18) that the Allied invasion of Russia from the East and from the 
North had nothing to do with the Red Terror ; ( 19) that in the Red Army 
there were sixty thousand Oiinese and one hundred thousand released 
criminals; (20) that Trotsky had ordered tliat under certain circum- 
stances the archives of the Russian Navy be turned over to certain German 
officers; (21) that in the autumn of 1918 90 per cent, of the peasants and 
three-quarters of the workmen were anti-Bolshevik; (22) that the Bol- 
sheviks quartered hundreds of their soldiers and sailors in a large board- 
ing-school for girls, not allowing the girls to be removed; (23) that in 
a public place Lunacharsky, commissar of education, advised a group of 
Bc&ool girts twelve and sixteen years of age to go out into the street and 
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get themselves each a bridegroom as the prostitutes were doing; (24) that 
the Lettish soldiers understood that they could break into houses with 
impunity and have all the women they wanted; (25) that hundreds of 
priests and officers, arrested and being taken on barges to Kronstadt, were 
tied together in pairs and thrown overboard; (26) that of 388 members 
of the Soviet of the Northern Commune (Pctrograd) in Smolny Institute 
in December, 1918, 371 were Jews, and 265 were from the lower East 
Side of New York. 

It cannot be proved that every one of the above statements is false, but, 
in view of the large volume of truthful testimony now available, it is 
probable that they are all baseless. 

Turn now to the false repoits about Russia which were injected into 
the public mind by means of the newspapers. The hotels in the border 
countries of Russia were filled with the despairing Russian noblemen and 
factory-owners, some of them with munchhausen imaginations, who passed 
their tedious leisure in concocting venomous lies about the Bolsheviks, 
which they then proceeded to palm off on foreign newspaper corres- 
pondents with an impressemeni , a wealth of circumstantial detail and an 
abundance of forged documentary proof which defied skepticism.®* The 
too-confiding correspondents put these yarns on the wire and on the mor- 
row they were poisoning the minds of millions of honest folk who earnestly 
desired to do the right thing about Russia. For more than two years these 
figment-factories operated with huge success, and it is owing to them that 
the Allied Governments, determined to crush the socialist republic, were 
allowed to pursue a policy of armed intervention in Russia which otherwise 
public opinion would have condemned. 

So far as these lies are couched in terms of personal experience they 
cannot be refuted. If a pomieschik spins a yarn of arson and murder by 
Bolsheviks on his estate and under his eyes, if a mother superior recounts 
infamous proposals made by the commissar to her nuns, how can you show 
up the informant? So the only lies that can be noticed here are refutable 
lies. From their number let the reader infer how many of the other kind 
were put into circulation. 

Nor can we lake up one by one the lies which were presently exposed 
by the progress of events. Thus, in the course of a little over two years 
‘‘The New York Times” reported the fall of Petrograd six times, an- 
nounced at least three times more that it was on the verge of capture, 
burned it to the ground twice, twice declared it in absolute panic, starved 
it to death constantly, and had it in revolt against the Bolsheviks six times, 
all without the slightest foundation in fact. Tamerlane never treated a con- 

"In bis report as member of the official Bullitt mission in the spring of 1919, 
Captain Pettit remarks ; "Most of the stories that have come from Russia regarding 
atrocities, horrors, and immorality are manufactured in Viborg, Helsingfors, or 
Stockholm." 
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quered city -worse than Petrograd has been treated in the columns of the 
"Times.” 

A writer in "The Nation” of March 6, 1920, shows up the kind of 
"news” which "The New York Times” and the Associated Press gave the 
world about Lenin. On January 17, 1918, they announced that some one 
had fired four shots at him. On February 18, the Associated Press 
chronicled an attempt to kidnap him. Two days later came news from 
London that Finland had heard that Lenin load fled. Next, without taking 
the trouble to replace Lenin, the “Times” made known that Lenin had 
dismissed Trotsky. On June 29 Moscow was reported taken in an exclusive 
special to the "Times” and the Red leaders were once more in flight. Again 
in the headlines of August I2 we read, "Lenin May Seek Refuge in Ber- 
lin; Prepares for Flight with Trotsky as Red Regime Totters.” Next 
day it said, "Red Leaders Flee; Reach Kronstadt; Entire Bolshevist 
Government Escaping from Moscow.” Three days later they fled again. 
On October 26 the “Times” reported Lenin in prison. On December 9 we 
read, "Red Leaders Ready to Flee to Sweden.” A week later Lenin was re- 
poited "Ready to give up,” as who wouldn’t be after spending so much 
time fleeing? On January 3, 1919, it came out that his train was captured 
but that he had escaped. Six days later it appeared that Trotsky had pro- 
claimed himself dictator and locked Lenin up. A week later the “Times” 
declared that he was in Barcelona, Spain. Soon a definite break was de- 
clared between the Bolshevist leaders, and on April 22 a “Times” special 
made known that the proletariat was plotting against Lenin. May 28 saw 
the Soviet chiefs in flight again, and on June 7 Lenin was once more 
“tired of the struggle.” 

This is ridiculous, but not very harmful. Far graver were those broad- 
spread misrepresentations of the new regime which built up in the public 
mind an abhorrence of Soviet Russia that made it well nigh impervious 
to the truth when the truth began to filler through. Taking up again the 
tale of lies : 

(27) In a letter to the London "Times” Trepov, one-time prime 
minister of Nicholas II, is quoted as relating "how the Chinese who per- 
form the executions at 50 rubles a head to enable the Terrorists to hold 
their own, sell the flesh of their victims for human consumption, passing it 
off as a veal at fabulous prices.” No one has ever had the impudence to 
tell this to any of the foreign visitors in Russia. . . . 

(49) However, the crowning slander, the lie that is among lies what 
the Amazon is among rivers and the Matterhorn among peaks, was not 
bom in the fancy of an emigre. I refer to the “nationalization of women.” 
This, happily, it is needless to refute now that the United States Depart- 
ment of Stale says f February 28. 1919), "The rumor as to the na- 
■fionalization of vromen is not true,” while Mme. Breshkovskaya denies that 
in Russia women have been made common property and Mr. Harold Wil- 
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liams, anti-Bolshevik leader, states: “I have made particular inquiries 
among friends recently arrived from Russia as to the alleged nationalization 
of women and they all assure me positively that they have never heard or 
read of such a decree. It is certain tliat the Central Bolshevik Government 
has issued no order of the kind and if Anarchists in Smolensk, or school 
boys in some other provincial town have printed abominable productions, 
the Central Government cannot be held responsible.” 

How, then, did the story start? 

It rests upon two “decrees,” one said to have been issued in Saratov, 
the other in Vladimir. Both of them with their nauseating details have 
been avidly circulated all over the world. The former “decree” was posted 
throughout Saratov as “a proclamation of the Free Association of Anarch- 
ists of the City of Saratov in compliance with the decision of the 
Soviet of Kronstadt regarding the abolition of the private possession of 
women.” The Anarchists of Samai-a promptly put out a proclamation de- 
nouncing it as provocatsia, i.e., a lie intended to discredit their cause. The 
matter was investigated on the spot by two trustworthy Americans, O. M. 
Sayler and Jerome Davis, and it appears that the famous “decree” was in- 
vented by opponents of the Anarchists, either Bolsheviks or bourgeois, in 
order to damn them with the public. 

There was another “decree” somewhat similar published in the "Iz- 
vestia” (News) of Vladimir. The editor of a reputable British magazine, 
the "New Europe,” confounded this paper with the official organ of the 
Moscow Government ("Izvestia”) and on October 31, 1918, charged 
that in Russia women had been nationalized. On March 13, 1919, the 
“New Europe” explained the origin of its error and said, “We desire to 
withdraw unreservedly the imputation and to express our regret for the 
mistake,” On March 15, Mr. Sayler in “The New Republic” and Mr. 
Jerome Davis in "The Independent" showed the fraudulency of the "de- 
crees.” Yet so dear was the story to our anti-Bolsheviks that in August one 
of our great women’s magazines circulated it as the truth, and even in 
December, 1919, General Leonard Wood, aspirant for the American Presi- 
dency, was using the yarn in his speeches! Even in 1921 Ambassador 
Francis prints it for a fact, while William J. Bums is said to retail it still. 

The emigres had missed a chance in not themselves inventing the story, 
but they atoned by their zeal in confirming it. In March they informed the 
London "Times” correspondent that Stuchka, president of the Bolshevist 
government of Lettland, had issued a proclamation nationalizing women. 
The "Bulletin Russe” of May 15 pretended to quote from the Bolshevist 
“Krasnaya Gazeta” that the nationalization of women had worked so badly 
in the province of Vladimir that the commissary and the local soviet had 
suspended it and appointed a committee of women to report on its results, 
among which were many murders and suicides. This is pure fiction. But 
something richer was to come from the imaginative South. On June 35, 
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1919, Denikin’s, Commission of Inquiry at his capital, Ekaterinoclar, re- 
ported that a commissioner named Bronstein had lived m that town in the 
spring of 1918, that twenty-five young girls were carried oflf to him at the 
palace, and that authorizations of the following kind were issued to high-up 
Bolsheviks : 

MANDATE 

The bearer of this certificate, Comrade Karaseeff, has the right to socialize 
10 women between the ages of 16 and 20 in the town of Ekatei inodar, according 
to Comrade Karaseeff’s own choice. 

Signed 

(Comraander-in-Qiief) Ivastscheff. 

Now, for ten months Denikin had been settled in Ekaterinodar, and for 
seven months Allied officers and correspondents had been coming and go- 
ing. It is strange that a story so horrifying never once in all tliat time 
came to their ears. The likelier explanation is tliat the “nationalization of 
women” yam was considered a good thing to play up to. This local ver- 
sion was good for half a column in the London “Times.” 

This last, be it remarked, sank to depths of lurid mendacity touched 
hy no American newspaper. Here are a few of its typical bead-lines : 

Vladimir Lenin the Terrible 
The Blood Test 
Outrages on School Girls 
Soviet Child Victims 
Martyrs for Christ 
Bolshevist Blood Lust 
General Corruption at Moscow 
Cats and Dogs as Food 
Middle Class to be Destroyed 
War Against Christianity 
Horrors of Heathen Rome Revived 
Martyrdom of the Qergy 

To such a plane has Northcliffe degraded a paper which used to be 
known throughout Europe as “The Thunderer,” but which Lloyd George 
characterizes as "the three-penny edition of the ‘Daily Mail.’ ” 

Such is the roster of lies down to the middle of 1930, I have not 
brought it farther from want of space and strength. 

Despite the broadening flow of truth out of Russia in the last three 
years the fount of malicious invention has certainly not run dry, In 
February, 1922, Sir Philips Gibbs after surveying the famine-stricken 
district along the Volga declared indignantly; "In Riga and Helsingfors 
atld odier places near the Russian frontier there are factories of lies, and 
the Hars are busy with the cables accusing the Soviet government of seiz- 
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ing food sent for the relief of famine, inventing lies about food ships 
raided at Petrograd, poisoning public opinion with the belief that its charity 
will be wasted because Red Armies and not starving peasants will get the 
food sent for rescue. 

“Those are the lies of political propagandists paid by Russians of the 
old regime and by their friends. The truth is exactly opposite.” 

One would suppose that cditois would be too canny to go on printing 
stories from sources which a score of times had proved untrustworthy. 
The “Springfield Republican,” the “Chicago News," the New York “Globe,” 
the “New York Evening Post,” the “lialtimore Sun,” and a few other 
papers became wary and learned to sift the news from Russia. But the 
Judas press, which comprises the bulk of our larger and richer news- 
papers, did not object to becoming chamiels for obvious propaganda stuff. 
Their prime concern was not to get the truth to their readers but to cater 
to the prejudices of the business class, whose advertising furnishes about 
70 per cent, of the total revenues of American newspapers. 

These emigre cock-and-bull stories, eagerly caught up and gratuitously 
circulated by this Judas press, produced an immense effect. Tens of mil- 
lions of good people come so to hate and execrate the Russian Com- 
munists that they can never be undeceived. For the rest of their lives 
their minds will be closed to the facts regarding Soviet Russia. Never 
will they get the poison out of their systems. 

Ill the year igig a stiange and ironical situation prevailed in the 
United States. On the one hand were a few thousands who contemplated 
a violent overthrow of the system of society in this country and the 
establishment of a working-class dictatorship. There were certainly not 
over fifty thousand of these fanatics, i.e., not more than one to every 
thousand adult Americans. They were so few that there never was at any 
time the least danger from them. Had there been not a constable, a police- 
man, or a soldier in the entire country, nevertheless these people would 
have been overawed by the citizens who love our form of government and 
will not have it changed save in an orderly way. 

On the other hand, influential sections of the capitalist class, aided 
by great newspapers, high politicians, and powerful organizations, were 
doing their utmost to involve the United States in war with a people on 
the other side of the globe, one and one half times as numerous as we, 
and inhabiting a country four times as extensive. The pretext was “to 
stabilize government in Russia,” but the real motive was to stamp out 
the communistic experiment there and make the world safe for private 
capitalism. Already we had 13,500 troops in Russia, and there was a 
himdred times as much danger of our country’s becoming entangled in 
this bloody adventure as there was of a mad attempt to start a revolu- 
tion here. Yet a great hue and cry was raised about “Bolshevik propa- 
ganda” in our midst while nothing was said of the huge anti-Bolshevik 
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propaganda and of Hie plot against the peace and happiness of the Amer- 
ican people set afoot by Russian emigres and American Tones. All honor 
to the brave handful — such as Colonel William B. Thompson, Colonel 
Raymond Robins, Major Allen Wardwell, Major Thomas D. Thatcher, 
Captain Walter Pettit, Mr. William Bullitt, Miss Bessie Beatty, Mr. 
Oliver M. Saylcr, Professor Jerome Davis, and others — ^who knew revo- 
lutionary Russia and who sought to open the eyes of our people to the 
anti-Bolshcvik propaganda and conspiracy. 

Yet it is those who out of class feeling aimed to embroil us in a need- 
less and criminal foreign war who pose as “lOO per cent. American"! 

2. A LETTER TO AMERICAN WORKINGMEN (EXTRACTS) 

By V. I, Lenin 

Moscow, August 20, igiS, 

The history of modern civilized America opens with one of those 
really revolutionary wars of liberation of which there have been so few 
compared with the enormous number of wars of conquest that were caused, 
like the present imperialistic war, by squabbles among kings, landholders 
and capitalists over the division of ill-gotten lands and profits. It was a 
war of the American people against the English who despoiled America 
of its resources and held in colonial subjection, just as their "civilized” 
descendants are draining the life blood of hundreds of millions of human 
beings in India, Egypt and all comers and ends of the world to keep them 
in subjection. 

Since that war 150 years have passed. Bourgeois civilization has borne 
its most luxuriant fruit. By developing the productive forces of organized 
human labor, by utilizing machines and all the wonders of technique 
America has taken the first place among free and civilized nations. But 
at the same time America, like a few other nations, has become charac- 
teristic for the depth of the abyss that divides a handful of brutal mil- 
lionaires who are stagnating in a mire of luxury, and millions of labor- 
ing starving men and women who are always staring want in the face. 

Four years of imperialistic slaughter liave left their trace. Irrefutably 
and clearly events have shown to the people that both imperialistic groups, 
the Er^lish as well as the German, have been playing false. The four 
years of war have shown in their effects the great law of capitalism in 
all wars; that he who is richest and mightiest profits the most, takes tlie 
greatest share of the spoils, while he who is weakest is exploited, martyred, 
oppressed, and outraged to the utmost. 

Tti the number of its colonial possessions, English imperialism has 
always been more powerful than any of the other countries. England has 
lost not a span of its "acquired" land. On the other hand, it has acquired 
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control of all German colonies in Africa, has occupied Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. 

German imperialism was stronger because of the wonderful organiza- 
tion and ruthless discipline of “its” armies, but as far as colonies are 
concerned, is much weaker than its opponent. It has now lost all of its 
colonies, but has robbed half of Europe and throttled most of the small 
countries and weaker peoples. What a high conception of “liberation” on 
either side ! How well they have defended their fatherlands, these “gentle- 
men” of both groups, the Anglo-French and the German capitalists to- 
gether with their lackeys, the social patriots. 

American plutocrats are wealthier than those of any other country, 
partly because they are geographically more favorably situated. They 
have made the gieatest profits. They have made all, even the weakest 
countries, their debtors. They have amassed gigantic fortunes during the 
war. And every dollar is stained with the blood that was shed by mil- 
lions of murdered or crippled men, shed in the high, honorable and holy 
war of freedom. . . . 

They are little more than imitators of the bourgeoisie, these gentlemen 
who delight in holding up to us the “chaos” of revolution, the "destruc- 
tion” of industry, the unemployment, the lack of food. Can there be 
anything more hypocritical than such accusations from people who greeted 
and supported the imperialistic war and made common cause with Keren- 
sky when he continued the war? Is not this imperialistic war the cause 
of all our misfortune? The revolution that was born by the war must 
necessarily go on through the terrible difficulties and sufferings that war 
created, through this heritage of destruction and reactionary mass mur- 
der. To accuse us of "destruction” of industries and “terror” is hypocrisy 
or clumsy pedantry, shows an incapability of understanding the most 
elemental fundamentals of the raging, dimatic force of the class struggle, 
called revolution. 

In words our accusers "recognize” this kind of class struggle, in 
deeds they revert again and again to the middle class Utopia of “class- 
harmony” and the mutual “interdependence” of classes upon one an- 
other. In reality the class struggle in revolutionary times has always 
inevitably taken on the form of civil war, and civil war is unthinkable 
without the worst kind of destruction, without terror and limitations of 
forms of democracy in the interests of the war. One must be a sickly 
sentimentalist not to be able to see, to understand and appreciate this 
necessity. Only the Tchechov type of the lifeless "Man in the Box” can 
denounce the Revolution for this reason instead of throwing himself into 
the fight with the whole vehemence and decision of his soul at a moment 
when history demands that the highest problems of humanity be solved 
by struggle and war. 
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The best representatives of the Ameiican proletariat — those represen- 
tatives who have repeatedly given expression to their full solidarity with 
us, the liolsheviki, aic the expression of this revolutionary tradition in 
the life of the American people. Tliis tradition originated in the war of 
liberation against the English in the eighteenth and the Civil War in the 
nineteenth century. Industry and commerce in 1870 were in a much 
worse position than in i860. But where can you find an American so 
pedantic, so absolutely idiotic who would deny the revolutionary and 
progressive significance of the American Civil War of 1860-1865? 

The representatives of the bourgeoisie understand very well that the 
overthrow of slti\ei‘y was well worth the three years of Civil War, the 
depth of destiuction, devastation and terror that were its accompani- 
ment. But these same gentlemen and the reform Socialists who have 
allow'cd themselves to be cowed by the bourgeoisie and tremble at the 
thought of a revolution, cannot, nay, will not, see the necessity and 
righteousness of a civil war in Russia, though it is facing a far greater 
task, the work of abolishing capitalist wage slavery and overthrowing the 
nile of the bourgeoisie. 

The American working class will not follow the lead of its bour- 
geoisie. It will go with us against the bourgeoisie. The whole history 
of the American people gives me this confidence, this conviction. I re- 
call with pride the words of one of the best-loved leaders of the Amer- 
ican proletariat, Eugene V. Debs, who said in the Appeal to Reason, at 
the end of 1915, when it was still a Socialist paper, in an article entitled 
“Why Should I Fight?” that he would rather be shot than vote for 
war credits to support the present criminal and reactionary war, that he 
knows only one wai’ that is sanctified and justified from the standpoint 
of the proletariat; the war against the capitalist class, the war for the 
liberation of mankind from wage slavery. I am not surprised that this 
fearless man was thrown into prison by the American bourgeoisie. Let 
them biutalize true internationalists, the real representatives of the revo- 
lutionary proletariat. The greater the bitterness and brutality they sow, 
the nearer is the day of the victorious proletarian revolution. 

We are accused of having brought devastation upon Russia. Who is 
it that makes these accusations? The train-bearers of the bourgeoisie, 
of that same bourgeoisie that almost completely destroyed the culture of 
Europe, that has dragged the whole continent back to barbarism, that 
has brought hunger and de.struction to the world. This bourgeoisie now 
demands that wc find a different ba-sis for our Revolution than that of 
destruction, that wc shall not build it upon the ruins of war, with htunan 
beings degraded and brutalized by years of warfare. O, how human, how 
just is this bourgeoisie 1 

Its servants charge us with the use of terroristic methods. Have the 
English forgotten their 1649, the French their 1793? Terror was just 
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and justified when it was employed by the bourgeoisie for its own purposes 
against feudal domination. But terror becomes criminal when work- 
ingmen and poverty stricken peasants dare to use it against the bour- 
geoisie. Terror was just and justified when it was used to put one ex- 
ploiting minority in the place of another. But terror becomes horrible 
and criminal when it is used to abolish all exploiting minorities, when 
It is employed in the cause of the actual majority, in the cause of the 
proletariat and the semi-proletariat, of the working class and the poor 
peasantry. 

The bourgeoisie of international imperialism has succeeded in slaughter- 
ing 10,000,000, in crippling 20,000,000 in its war. Should our war, the 
war of the oppressed and the exploited, against ojiprcssors and exploit- 
ers cost a half or a whole million victims in all countries, the bourgeoisie 
would still maintain that the victims of the World War died a righteous 
death, that those of the civil war were sacrificed for a criminal cause. 

But the proletariat, even now, in the midst of the horrors of war, 
is learning the great truth that all revolutions teach, the truth that has 
been handed down to us by our best teachers, the founders of modern 
Socialism. From them we have learned that a successful revolution is incon- 
ceivable unless it breaks the resistance of the exploiting class. When the 
workers and the laboring peasants took hold of the Powers of State, it 
became our duty to quell the resistance of the exploiting class. We are 
proud that we have done it, that we are doing it. We only regret that 
we did not do it, at the beginning, with sufficient firmness and decision. 

We realize that the mad resistance of the bourgeoisie against the So- 
cialist revolution in all countries is unavoidable. We know, too, that with 
the development of this revolution, this resistance will grow. But the 
proletariat will break down this resistance and in the course of its strug- 
gle against the bourgeoisie the proletariat will finally become ripe for vic- 
tory and power. 

Let the corrupt bourgeois press trumpet every mistake that is made 
by our Revolution out into the world. We are not afraid of our mistakes. 
The dead body of bourgeois society cannot simply be put into a coffin 
and buried. It rots in our midst, poisons the air we breathe, pollutes our 
lives, clings to the new, the fresh, the living with a thousand threads and 
tendrils of old customs, of death and decay. 

But for every hundred of our mistakes that are heralded into the 
world by the bourgeoisie and its sycophants, there are 10,000 great deeds 
of heroism, greater and more heroic because they seem so simple and 
unpretentious, because they take place in the everyday life of the fac- 
tory districts or in secluded villages, because they are the deeds of people 
who are not in the habit of proclaiming their every success to the world, 
who have no opportunity to do so. 

But even if the contrary were true — know, of course, that this is 
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not so — ^but even if we had committed 10,000 mistakes to every 100 wise 
and righteous deeds, yes, even then our revolution would be great and 
invincible. And it will go down in the history of the world as unconquer- 
able. For the first time in the history of the world not the minority, not 
alone the rich and the educated, but the real masses, the huge majority 
of the working class itself, are building up a new world, are deciding 
the most difficult questions of social organization from out of their own 
experience. 

Every mistake that is made in this work, in this honestly conscientious 
co-operation of 10,000,000 plain workingmen and peasants in the re- 
creation of their entire lives — every such mistake is worth thousands and 
millions of “faultless” successes of the exploiting minority, in outwitting 
and taking advantage of the laboring masses For only through these mis- 
takes can the workers and peasants learn to organize their new existence, 
to get along without the capitalist class. Only thus will they be able to 
blaze their way, through thousands of hindrances to victorious Socialism. 

Mistakes are being made by our peasants who, at one stroke, in the 
night from October 25 to October 26 (Russian calendar), 1917, did away 
with all private ownership of land, and are now struggling from month 
to month, under the greatest difficulties, to correct their own mistakes, 
trying to solve in practice the most difficult problems of organizing a 
new social state, fighting against profiteers to secure the possession of 
the land for the worker instead of for the speculator, to carry on agri- 
cultural production under a system of communist fanning on a large 
scale. 

Mistakes are being made by our worlcmen in their revolutionary ac- 
tivity, who, in a few short months, have placed practically all of the larger 
factories and workers under state ownership, and are now learning, from 
day to day, under the greatest diffiaillies, to conduct the management of 
entire industries, to reorganize industries already organized, to overcome 
the deadly resistance of laziness and middle-class reaction and egotism. 
Stone upon stone they are building the foundation for a new social com- 
munity, the self-discipline of labor, the new rule of the labor organiza- 
tions of the working class over their members. 

Mistakes are being made in their revolutionary acitvity by the Soviets 
which were first created in 1905 by the gigantic upheaval of the masses. 
The Workmen’s and Peasants’ Soviets are a new type of State, a new 
highest form of democracy, a particular form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, a mode of conducting the business of the state without the 
bourgeoisie and against the bourgeoisie. For the first time democracy is 
placed at the service of the masses, of the workers, and ceases to be 
a democracy for the rich, as it is, in the last analysis, in all capitalist, yes, 
itt all democratic republics. For the first time the masses of the people, 
in a nation of hundreds of millions, are fulfilling the task of realizing 
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the dictatorship of the proletariat and the semi-proletariat, without which 
Socialism is not to be thought of. 

Let incurable pedants, crammed full of bourgeois democratic and par- 
liamentary prejudices, shake their heads gravely over our Soviets, let 
them deplore the fact that we have no direct elections. These people have 
forgotten nothing, have learned nothing in the great upheaval of 1914- 
1918. The combination of the dictatorship of the proletariat with the new 
democracy of the proletariat, of civil war with the widest application of 
the masses to political problems, such a combination cannot be achieved 
in a day, cannot be forced into the battered forms of formal parliamentary 
democratism. In the Soviet Republic there arises before us a new world, 
the world of Socialism. Such a world cannot be materialized as if by 
magic, complete in every detail, as Minerva sprang from Jupiter’s head. 

While the old Bourgeoisie democratic constitutions, for instance, pro- 
claimed formal equality and the right of free assemblage, the constitution 
of the Soviet Republic repudiates the hypocrisy of a formal equality of 
all human beings. When the bourgeoisie republicans overturned feudal 
thrones, they did not recognize the rules of formal equality of mon- 
archist§. Since we here are concerned with the task of overthrowing the 
bourgeoisie, only fools or traitors will insist on the formal equality of 
the bourgeoisie. The right of free assemblage is not worth an iota to the 
workman and to the peasant when all better meeting places are in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie. Our Soviets have taken over all usable build- 
ings in the cities and towns out of the hands of the rich and have placed 
them at the disposal of the workmen and peasants for meeting and organiza- 
tion purposes. That is how our right of assemblage looks — for the work- 
ers. That is the meaning and content of our Soviet, of our Socialist con- 
stitution. 

And for this reason we are all firmly convinced that the Soviet Re- 
public, whatever misfortune may still lie in store for it, is unconquerable. 

It is unconquerable because every blow that comes from the powers 
of madly raging imperialism, every new attack, by the international bour- 
geoisie will bring new, and hitherto unaffected, strata of workingmen and 
peasants into the fight, will educate them at the cost of the greatest sacri- 
fice, making them hard as steel, awakening a new heroism in the masses. 

3. sovTET Russia’s relations with America 

In March, 1917, the Russian Revolution broke out. On March 22 the 
United Slates was the first to formally recognize the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Later they granted credit for the purchase of war material in 
the United States to the extent of $283,100,000. Five days after the 

"By Jerome Davis. Reprinted from Soviet Russia aud Her Neighbors {New 
York: Vanguard Press. 1937), pp. 164-173- 
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Revolution began, the Petrograd Soviet, which actually had more mili- 
tary power than the Provisional Government, sent out a proclamation to 
the "Peoples of the World” in which it said: 

"Conscious of its revolutionary power the Russian democracy announces 
that it will, by every means, resist the policy of conquest of its ruling classes, 
and it calls upon the peoples of Europe for concerted decisive actions in favor 
of peace.” 

On May 15, this same Soviet sent an appeal to the Socialists of all 
countries which said: 

“You must force your governments to state definitely and clearly that the 
platform of peace without anjiexations or indemnities, on the basis of self- 
determination of peoples, is also their platform. ... In order to unite these 
efforts the Petrograd Soviet has decided to lake the initiative in calling for an 
international conference of all the Socialist parties and factions in every 
country." 

The Provisional Government which we had recognized gave the stamp 
of its approval to this by declaring on May 18 that its aim was : 

“To bring about, at the earliest possible date, a general peace . . . without 
annexations, witlrout indemnities, and on the basis of self-determination of 
peoples.” 

Secretary of State Lansing met this appeal by stating that ito pass- 
ports would be issued for Americans desiring to attend the Stockholm 
Peace Conference. The State Department looked with disfavor on the 
possibility of its spreading peace sentiments in the countries participating. 

On May 12 the State Department announced a Special Diplomatic 
Mission to Russia headed by Elihu Root of New York. In Moscow on 
June 22, 1917, Mr. Root said; 

“It is a cause of joy to the democratic people of the United States if they 
can help to give to the Russian people the opportunity to work out their own 
system of government in accordance with the genius of Russian character.” 

On June 22 he said to the Moscow Duipp, : 

“You will make mistakes; you will have to retrace your steps here and 
there; you will find imperfections, but you will step by step go on to develop a 
structure of competent and successful free self-government. . , . JVe will stay 
Ijoith yon to the and," 

On June 23 he said to the Russian War Industries Board : 

“A very cheering incident is the action recently taken in Petrograd by the 
General Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. . . . That resolution 
([welcoming cooperation between capital and labor] may well be accepted as 
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the authoritative declaration of the people of Rubbia, so far as they have yet 
been able to secure a representative assembly.” 

Mr. Duncan, another member of the Root Commission, said to the 
All-Ru&bian Trade Union Convention on July 5: 

‘‘We advise that in addition to these political activities the woiking men 
and women of Russia should thoroughly and strongly oig.ini/c into tiade and 
labor unions. . . . Oiganize now into militant trade ami emplojment associations. 
Take co-equal interest in economic as in political organiration.” 

This, Mr. Duncan a.ssured them, was necessary because without it 
government officials would be careless in enforcing the law. 

Still another member of the United States Government Commission 
told the Russian people that he was a Socialist: 

“I come from the workers, the radicals, the American Socialists, the cham- 
pions of democracy. For freedom and tlie emancipation of man the Russian 
Revolution is the greatest event in human history.” 

When the Russian people followed their reasonable interpretation of 
these official messages from America and organized the government on 
the basis of a union labor system — on the authority of occupational units, 
or Socialistic Soviets, America refused to deal with them. 

On June 16 the Russian Provisional Government sent a note asking 
for a conference of Allied Powers to revise the ultimate aims of the war. 
On the whole, these first few months were characterized by peace and 
friendship between Russia and her allies. 

But the ensuing period was marked by the growing misunderstanding 
with foreign powers. 

On November 6, after the people had elected Bolsheviks to a majority 
control in most of the Soviets throughout Russia, the Communistic Party 
seized control of the national government. Two days later the All-Russian 
Convention of Soviets passed a resolution proposing to all the warring 
peoples a peace based on the formula “no annexation and no indemnities.” 
The Soviet Government on November 22 sent a note to the Allied Am- 
bassadors proposing such a peace. The Spanish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Swiss ministers sent replies saying that they were taking “proper 
steps.” 

General Judson, the ranking United States military r-epresentative, 
on November 28, sent a letter to the Chief of the Russian General Staff 
in which he said that America did not wish to aid any one political party 
in Russia against another, and that “it is certainly within the rights of 
Russia to bring up the question of a general peace.” 

The same day Trotsky sent a note to the diplomatic representatives 
of the Allied countries informing than that hostilities had ceased on the 
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Russian front and urging them to join in negotiations for a speedy 
armistice. 

Trotsky protested on December i that the representative of the United 
States, Lieutenant-Colonel Kerth, had urged the Russian General Duk- 
honin to carry out a policy “directly contrary” to that of the Russian 
Government, and was consequently interfering in the internal affairs of 
the country. It was on that same day that General Judson called on Trot- 
sky and stated : “The time of protests and threats addressed to the Soviet 
Government has passed, if that time ever existed.” Because of his willing- 
ness to treat with the Bolsheviks, General Judson was recalled to the 
United States and kept here for the duration of the war. 

On December 29 Trotsky once more appealed to the Allies to par- 
ticipate in the peace conferences. On January 2, 1918, Ambassador Fran- 
cis, of the United States, in a written communication stated; “If the 
Russian armies now under the command of the People’s Commissars 
commence and seriously conduct hostilities against the forces of Ger- 
many and her allies, I will recommend to my Government the formal 
recognition of the de facto government of the People’s Commissars.” 

President Wilson, in his address to Congress on January 8, compli- 
mented the Soviet Govermnent, saying: 

"The Russian representatives have insisted, very justly, very wisely, and 
in the true spirit of modern democracy, that the conferences they' have been 
holding with tire Teutonic and Turkish statesmen should be held within open, 
not closed, doors, and all the world has been the audience, as was desired. . . . 
Their power [that of the Russian people] is shattered. And yet their soul is 
not subservient. They will not yield either in principle or in. action. Their con- 
ception of what is right, of what it is humane and honorable for them to accept, 
has been stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a generosity of spirit, and 
a universal human sympathy which must challenge the admiration of every 
friend of mankind.” 

On January 18 the Constituent Assembly met and was disbanded by 
the Soviet Government. On January 23 Colonel Raymond Robins, Com- 
mander of the American Red Cross, cabled America stating that in con- 
sequence of the dissolution of the Constitutional Assembly the Soviet 
Government was stronger than ever before and that he strongly urged 
recognition. 

After waiting three months for Allied recognition, the Bolsheviks 
on February 8 repudiated Russia’s foreign debts. Yet on February 28 
the American Ambassador, who had removed his headquarters to Vologda, 
wired to Raymond Robins, of the American Red Cross, who had re- 
mained in the Russian capital, to “express gratitude Council People’s 
Commissars for cooperation.” 

On March $ Trotsky gave a note for transmission to the American 
Government asking what support they could count on from the United 
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States if they continued to fight Germany. And on March 9 the Amer- 
ican Ambassador cabled the Secretaiy of State against Japanese inter- 
vention saying, among other things: 

"Trotsky furthermore asserted that neither his government nor the Russian 
people would object to the supervision by America of all shipments from 
Vladivostok into Russia and a virtual control of the operations of the Siberian 
railway.” 

On March 14 President Wilson sent a message for the Russian people 
through the Congress of Soviets, thus to that extent recognizing the Bol- 
shevik Government. 

Shortly afterwards Secretary Polk stated that Japanese intervention 
in Siberia could be justified solely with a view to “holding it safe against 
Germany. . . . Otherwise the Central Powers could and would make it 
appear that Japan was doing in the East exactly what Germany is doing 
in the West, and so seek to counter the condemnation which all the world 
must pronounce against Germany’s invasions of Russia which she at- 
tempts to justify on the pretext of restoring order.” All the world now 
knows that we did not limit intervention in Russia “to holding it safe 
against Germany.” 

On March 18 Trotsky officially asked America for officers to help 
train the Soviet Army and also for an American railroad commission. 

During this same month the American Ambassador became alarmed 
about the reported arming of prisoners of war. These reports were later 
shown to be largely false by official American and British officers ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter. On March 23 the American Ambassa- 
dor in Tokio cabled that the Japanese Government had no present in- 
tention of intervening in Siberia. Less than two weeks later Japan began 
landing military forces in Vladivostok. All the Allied military attaches 
in Moscow cabled on April 4 against Japanese intervention. 

On March 29 Foreign Commissar Chicherin formally asked the United 
States Government for the appointment of its representative on each of 
six commissions to settle Riunanian-Russian affairs. During this period 
the Soviet Government permitted our officials to purchase platinum for 
the use of the United States. But, although the United States Ambassa- 
dor requested our railroad commission to come on, they were held in 
Japan by the State Department on the theory that the Soviet leaders were 
“acting under the direction of the German General Staff,” 

On April 9 Ambassador Francis was advised by the Secretary of 
State that Admiral Kato had landed troops in Siberia solely on his own 
responsibility. The Ambassador thereupon advised the British and Amei*- 
ican admirals and consuls that this had been done "purely for the pro- 
tection of Japanese life and property.” 

On April 12, at the request of the Commander of the American Red 
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Cross who had had his automobile stolen, the Bolsheviks attacked and 
captured all the armed anarchist clubs in Russia, which the Kerensky 
Government had not dared to attack. 

On April 17 the Commander of the American Red Cross protested 
because of the methods used by our consular representatives against the 
Bolshevik Government. He wired to the American Ambassador, who was 
still in Vologda, 

“Business relations not usually strengthened through policy kicking people 
in the face. Constant desire and expectation overthrow Soviet power poor 
foundation business cooperation.” 

On April 18 the American Red Cross Commander again reiterated 
his belief that unle.ss the United Statc.s would create a commission with 
power to work with the Soviet Government for economic cooperation, 
all useful work in Russia was over. 

On April .21 the Soviet Government claimed to have uncovered a 
conspiracy again.st the Siberian Soviet Government by Admiral Knight 
of the United States and the American Consul at Vladivostok. The 
American Red Cross admitted that it looked as if the Consul was at 
least indiscreet. The Soviet Government asked for the recall of the Amer- 
ican Consul in Vladivostok. 

On May 3 the American Ambassador wired Colonel Robins asking him 
if he thought "the Soviet Government would oppose Allied intervention 
if they knew it was inevitable.” 

On May 14, when Colonel Robins left for America, Lenin gave him 
a complete memorandum concerning “Russian-Araerican Commercial Re- 
lations,” guaranteeing that the military stores in Russia would not be 
sold to Germany and offering unusual concessions to America. 

On May 31 the American Ambassador gave an official statement to 
the Russian people: 

“The policy of my Government is not to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Russia — and this policy has never been violated.” 

On June i he added another public declaration, in which he said : 

“In other words, the policy of my Government consists in non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of Russia and in giving the opportunity to the people 
of this great country to select their own form of government, make their own 
laws, and elect their own officials.” 

The American Ambassador, however, had already been working for 
intervention nearly a month, since on May 2 he had sent the Secretary 
of State this cablegram: *Tn ray opiuion the time has arrived for Allied 
intervention.” 

By July X3 United States marines had landed at Murmansk and 
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British, French, and Serbian forces were moving into the interior, arrest- 
ing Soviet officials on the way. Clucherin felt called upon to make an 
official protest to the United States. 

On July 25, after the Bolshevik Government had requested the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to leave Vologda because of the possibility of military 
operations, Ambassador Francis sent a message to Chicherin, in which 
he said: “Do you expect a German siege of Archangel? Certainly you 
do not anticipate an Allied siege of that city.” Scarcely a week later 
General Poole took Archangel and b^an moving down towards Vologda! 

There followed months of warfare and bitter hostility. 

On August 3, 1918, the United States Government at Washington 
officially made the following statement: 

“In the judgment of the Government of tlie United States — a judgment 
arrived at after repeated and very searching consideration of the whole situa- 
tion — military intervention in Russia would be more likely to add to the present 
sad confusion there than to cure it, and would injure Russia, rather than help 
her out of her distress. ... As the Government of the United States sees tlie 
present circumstances, therefore, military action is admissible in Russia now 
only to render such protection and help as is possible to the Czechoslovalcs 
against the armed Austrian and German prisoners who are attacking them, and 
to steady any efforts at self-government or self-defense in which the Russians 
tliemselves may be willing to accept assistance." 

As we luve noted. Colonel Robins had already proved through Cap- 
tain Webster and Captain Hicks the falsity of the reports regarding 
serious menace from armed prisoners of war. On August 23 Trotsky 
protested against this prisoner-of-war charge, calling it “an American 
lie." 

The official American statement of policy continued: 

“Whetlrer from Vladivostok or from Murmansk or Archangel, the only 
present object for which American trpops will be employed will be to guard 
military stores which may be needed by Russian forces and to render such aid 
as may be acceptable to the Russians in the organization of their own self- 
defence. ... In taking this action the Government of the United Stales wishes 
to announce to the people of Russia in die most public and solemn manner that 
it contemplates no interference with the political sovereignty of Russia, no 
intervention in her internal affairs — ^not even in the local affairs of the limited 
areas which her military force may be obliged to occupy." 

Yet United States troops were sent hundreds of miles into the in- 
terior of Russia under an allied force in which Russians played a sub- 
ordinate role. In Archangel all the ministers of the new Northern Govern- 
ment were arrested and, in spite of the efforts of the American Ambassador 
to bring them back, they found it impossible to function because 
“the British officers together with some of the French officers had planned 
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a c<?u/> d’etat.” Tchaikovsky, the head of the Archangel “Government,” 
was not permitted to publish his own material and, according to the re- 
port which Ambassador Francis himself reproduces, the Allied censor 
commission “had condemned over half of the matter in the proposed 
issue of the Russian governmental paper, and consequently it was not 
issued.” 

No wonder that on August 6 the Soviet Government protested to 
the American Consul in Moscow: 

“We therefore request you to inform your government and peoples abroad 
that a completely unjustifiable attack and a pronounced act of violence is being 
committed upon us. . . . Without a declaration of war and without the existence 
of a state of war, hostilities are opened against us and our national property is 
pillaged.” 

On October 24 the Russian Soviet Government addressed a note to 
President Wilson in which they expressed their belief that intervention 
to protect Czechoslovak soldiers was mere hypocrisy. They said; 

"The best proof of the real obj'ect of the Czechoslovak rebellion is the fact 
that, although in control of the Siberian railway, the Czechoslovaks have not 
taken advantage of this to leave Russia, but by order of the Entente Govern- 
ments, whose dii-ections they follow, have remained in Russia to become the 
mainstay of the Russian counter-revolution.” 

On September 3 the Soviet Government disclosed an attempted bribery 
of Soviet troops by the English and French missions in Moscow. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet Government, the purpose of the conspiracy was the 
seizure of the People’s Commissars. A British Lieutenant, Riley, paid over 
a million roubles in this attempt. 

In October, 1918, rumors of an approaching armistice reached North 
Russia. Ambassador Francis in Archangel was forced to cable on the 
i8th of that month that the French troops would not now fight any 
more and that American soldiers “were partially inoculated with the same 
sentiment.” 

But the Armistice in France did not end Russia’s difficulties with 
America and the Allies. Russia sought peace, but in vain. 

On December 2 Chicherin sent to the Allied Governments an offer 
of peace. On December 24 LitvinofF appealed to President Wilson for- 
mally offering "to enter into negotiations for a peaceful settlement of 
all questions making for hostilities against Russia.” 

On January 12 Chicherin sent a note to the American Government 
attacking former war arguments which had been used to justify Amer- 
ican intervention, because by this time the war with Germany was over. 

On January 31, 1919, the President of the United States admitted 
that Russia had been invaded by the Allies because they "were all re- 
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pelled by Bolshevism.” He went on to stale that "one of the things that 
was clear in the Russian situation was that by opposing Bolshevism with 
arms they were in reality serving the cause of Bolshevism.” 

Before the President made this statement and while he was making 
it, the American Ambassador was asking that he be allowed to return 
to Petrograd with fifty thousand American troops ! “This," he said, “would 
mean the extinction of Bolshevism, would save our faces, and would 
probably induce troops to obey orders.” 

On January 22 the Allied representatives at the Peace Conference 
proposed a meeting of all the Russian factions at Prinkipo. They again 
reiterated, “It is not their [the Allied] wish or purpose to favor or assist 
any one of the organized groups now contending for the leadership and 
guidance of Russia as against the others.” The Bolsheviks accepted this 
invitation, but all the other factions refused and the meeting was never 
held. President Wilson instead sent William C. Bullitt and Lincoln Stef- 
fens to Russia to observe conditions at fii-st hand. 

On March 14, 1919, the Soviet Government sent out by the Bullitt 
Commission an offer of peace which included recognizing all its foreign 
debts. To this offer the Allies never replied. 

Russia then attempted direct negotiations. It sent L. C. A. K. Mar- 
tens as representative to the United States, On March 19 his credentials 
were sent to the State Department, but they were not accepted. On June 
12, the State of New York raided his offices in New York City, but found 
nothing incriminating. In January, 1920, a Senate Committee made ex- 
haustive investigations into his activities, and again nothing against him 
was discovered. Nevertheless, he was ordered deported in December, 1920, 
on the sole ground that he represented the Russian Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. 

In October, 1919, the Allies asked all neutral governments, as well 
as Germany, to participate in the Blockade of Bolshevik Russia. Among 
other things clearance papers were to be refused to every ship going 
into Russian ports. The United States declared on November 4 that 
it was not participating in the blockade. It only refused “export licenses 
for shipments to Russian territory under Bolshevik control and clear- 
ance papers to American vessels seeking to depart for Petrograd, the 
only remaining Bolshevik port.” There followed Allied help to Yudenitch, 
Wrangel, Denikin, Petlura, and yet each and every one of these mili- 
tary adventures was a dismal failure. 

On December 5 the seventh All-Russian Congress of Soviets, after 
reiterating ten distinct proposals for peace made by Russia, passed an- 
other resolution proposing peace with the Allies. 

On January 16, 1920, over a year after the Armistice, the United 
States Secretary of Slate issued a statement declaring that it was the 
intention of the government to withdraw the American military forces 
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from Siberia in the near future. On the same date the Supreme Council 
decided to lift the blockade of Russia, Nevertheless, the United States 
continued to warn business men that they would refuse to protect Amer- 
icans who engaged in Russian trade. 

Since 1920 the United States has practiced a policy of quarantining 
the Russian Soviet Government, with curious spasmodic interruptions. 
The American Relief Administration, under Mr. Hoover, worked in Rus- 
sia from October, 1921, to July, 1923, sending in tens of millions of dol- 
lars worth of grain to relieve starvation. But the policy of non-recogni- 
tion continues. 

In August, 1922, America offered to send “an expert technical com- 
mission to study and report on the economic situation” in Russia. The 
Soviet Government accepted the proposal, provided she could send a le- 
ciprocal mission to America. I'his proposal we refused. President Coolidge 
in December, 1923, suggested settling with Russia, and again the Soviet 
Government accepted the proposal, but the Secretary of State, in a cold 
unfriendly note made new demands and refused the offer. 

Russian business agents are, however, welcomed, and several Amer- 
ican banks have financed the growing Russo-American commerce. For 
the year ending September 30, 1926, the All-Russian Textile Syndicate 
purchased over $33,000,000 worth of cotton in the United States. In three 
years, it purchased $116,815,282.42 worth of cotton, dyes, machinery, and 
other merchandise in the United States. The total turnover of imports 
and exports from Russia during the year ending September 30, 192G, 
was over seventy-eight million dollars. But while America was entertain- 
ing Bolshevik emissaries who had gold, and while Ford was shipping 
10,000 tractors to Russia on partial credit, the United States Secretary 
of State refused a transit visa to the Russian Ambassador to Mexico. 
The “quarantine” has not been ended ; so far as the United States Gov- 
ernment is concerned, officially and formally, tlrere is no government in 
Russia ! 

“It is sometimes maintained that the absence of diplomatic relations^ does not 
handicap trade. This is not time. Instances of the handicaps which this policy entails 
are the following : 

1. The United States still refuses to accept Russian gold at the Mint. Although 
tlie law reads, "Any owner of gold bullion may deposit the same at any mint 
to be formed into coin or bars for his benefit," nevertheless E. C. Ropes, Chief 
of the Russian Section of the Department of Commerce writes under date of 
July 30, 1930: 

“Since 1920, the Treasury Department has refused to accept at the United 
Stales Mints gold coming from Soviet Russia, the Stale Department having 
decided to give assurance that the title to Soviet gold will not be subject to 
attack, internationally or otherwise." 

a. The Department of State discourages (in effect prohibits) the exportation of 
miUtary equipment to Russia, 

3, Witiiout recognition trade relations are conducted in a haphazard way and are 
at the mercy of all sorts of extraneous factors. Some one may impose some 
forged documents on a crcduloua Police CotnmUsioner in New York City. He 
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4. THE FOREIGN RELATION POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TOWARD RUSSIA 

During the past four years the Government of the United States 
has maintained the position that it would be both futile and unwise to 
enter into relations with the Soviet Government so long as the Bolshevik 
leaders persist in aims and practices in the field of international relations 
which preclude the possibility of establishing relations on the basis of 
accepted principles governing intercourse between nations. It is the con- 
viction of the Government of the United Slates that relations on a basis 
usual between friendly nations can not be established with a govern- 
mental entity which is the agency of a grou]i who hold it as their mis- 
sion to bring about the overthrow of the existing political, economic and 
social order throughout the world and who regulate their conduct towards 
other nations accordingly. 

The experiences of various European Governments which have recog- 
nized and entered into relations with the Soviet regime have demonstrated 
conclusively the wisdom of the policy to which the government of United 
States has consistently adhered. Recognition of the Soviet regime has not 
brought about any cessation of interference by the Bolshevik leaders in the 
internal affairs of any recognizing country, nor has it led to the acceptance 
by them of other fundamental obligations of international intercourse. 
Certain European states have endeavored, by entering into discussions 
with representatives of the Soviet regime, to reach a settlement of out- 
standing diffei'ences on the basis of accepted international practices. Such 
conferences and discussions have been entirely fruitless. No state has 
been able to obtain the payment of debts contracted by Russia under 
preceding governments or the indemnification of its citizens for confis- 
cated property. Indeed, there is every reason to believe that the granting 
of recognition and the holding of discussions have seiwed only to en- 
courage the present rulers of Russia in their policy of repudiation and 
confiscation, as well as in their hope that it is possible to establish a 
working basis, accepted by other nations, whereby they can continue their 
war on the existing political and social order in other countries. 

Current developments demonstrate the continued persistence at Mos- 

in turn may induce Congress to appoint an investigation. The resulting Com- 
mission is prey to all sorts of propaganda. 

4. No financial loans can be placed in the United States in the absence of diplo- 
matic relations. Such curtailment of credit inevitably limits the purchasing 
capacity of the country against which it is directed. 

5. Owing to the absence of diplomatic relations both countries are deprived 0l the 
assistance of consuls and diplomatic officers. 

6. Ships flying the flag of a country maintaining no diplomatic relation with the 
country of destination are required to pay considerably higher port charges and 
other duties. 

" Statement by Frank R. Kellogg, Secretary of State in 1928, sent to the author, 
for inclusion in this volume, by the State Department. 
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cow of a dominating world revolutionary purpose and the practical mani- 
festation of this purpose in such ways as render impossible the estab- 
lishment of normal relations with the Soviet Government. The present 
rulers of Russia, while seeking to direct the evolution of Russia along 
political, economic and social lines in such manner as to make it an ef- 
fective “base of the world revolution,” continue to carry on, through 
the Communist International and other organizations with headquarters 
at Moscow, within the borders of other nations, including the United 
States, extensive and carefully planned operations for the purpose of 
ultimately bringing about the overthrow of the existing order in such 
nations. 

A mass of data with respect to the activities carried on in the United 
States by vaiious Bolshevik organizations, under the direction and control 
of Moscow, was presented by the Department of State to a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in January, 1924. 
Since that time these activities have been developed and extended to in- 
clude, for example, the stirring up of resentment against the Government 
and the people of the United States in the countries of Latin America 
and in the Far East; and the supendsion by Moscow of the organiza- 
tions through which these activities are carried on has become even more 
comprehensive and more pronounced. The Government of the United 
States feels no concern lest this systematic interference in our affairs 
lead in the end to a consummation of the Bolshevik plan to bring about 
the overthrow of our Government and institutions. The Government of 
the United States, however, does not propose to acquiesce in such inter- 
ference by entering into relations with the Soviet Government. Nor can 
the Government of the United States overlook the significance of the 
activities carried on in our midst under the direction of Moscow as evi- 
dence of the continuation of the fundamental hostile purpose of the pres- 
ent rulers of Russia, which makes vain any hope of establishing relations 
on a basis usual between friendly nations. 

In the view of the Government of the United States, a desire and 
disposition on the part of the present rulers of Russia to comply with 
accepted principles governing international relations is an essential pre- 
requisite to the establishment of a sound basis of intercourse between the 
two countries. A clear and unequivocal recognition of the sanctity of inter- 
national obligations is of vital importance, not only as concerns the de- 
velopment of relations between the United States and Russia, but also 
as regards the peaceful and harmonious development of relations between 
nations. No result beneficial to the people of the United States, or, indeed, 
to the people of Russia, would be attained by entering into relations with 
the present regime in Russia so long as the present rulers of Russia 
have not abandoned those avowed aims and known practices which are 
inconsistent with international friendship. 
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While the international aims and practices of the present rulers of 
Russia preclude the recognition of the so-called Soviet Government by 
the United States, the Government and the people of the United States 
arc now, as in the past, animated by a sincere friendship for the Russian 
people. As President Coolidge stated in his annual message to the Con- 
gress of December 6, [923; “We have every desire to see that great 
people, who are our traditional friends, restored to their position among 
the nations of the earth.” 

As concerns commercial relations between the United States and Rus- 
sia, it is the policy of the Government of the United States to place no 
obstacles in the way of the development of trade and commerce between 
the two countries, it being understood that individuals and corporations 
availing themselves of the opportunity to engage in such trade, do so 
upon their own responsibility and at their own risk. The Department 
of State has endeavored to reduce to a minimum difficulties affecting com- 
mercial relations. Visas are readily granted by American consular officers 
to Russian nationals, even if associated with the Soviet regime, provided 
that the real purpose of their visit to the United States is in the interest 
of trade and commerce and provided that they have not been associated 
with the international revolutionary activities of the Bolshevik regime. 
The American Government has interposed no objection to the finmicing 
incidental to ordinary current commercial intercourse between the two 
countries, and does not object to banking arrangements necessary to finance 
contracts for the sale of American goods on long term credits, pro- 
vided the financing does not involve the sale of securities to the public. 
The American Government, however, views with disfavor the flotation 
of a loan in the United States or the employment of American credit 
for the purpose of making an advance to a regime which has repudiated 
the obligations of Russia to the United States and its citizens and con- 
fiscated the property of American citizens in Russia. Various Soviet com- 
mercial organizations have established branches in this country, and, as 
may be observed from the table on the following page, a substantial trade 
has developed. 

Not only has a substantial trade developed between the United States 
and Russia, but an examination of Russian trade statistics during the 
past three years shows that the total value of American exports to Rus- 
sia in that period exceeds the total value of the exports to Russia from 
either Great Britain or Germany during the same period. It is to he noted 
in this connection tlrnt Great Britain concluded a trade agreement with the 
Soviet regime in 1921 and accorded recognition in 1924, and Germany 
reestablished diplomatic relations in 1922 and concluded a comprehensive 
commercial treaty in 1925. 
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American-Russian Trade 
(in dollars) 

Imports f tout Russia Evports to Russia’^ 


1912 28,346,870 27,315,137 

1923 1.481,699 7,308,389 

1924 8,030,465 41,948,578 

1925 13,001,731 68,873,019 

1926 14,121,992 49,735,269 

1927* 8,885,366 58,812,43s 


Ten months. 


5. CAPITALISM VERSUS COMMUNISM ““ 

Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman 

... We all understand, of couise, that by Capitalism we do not 
mean the factory system or the machine or the use of capital in any of its 
forms, because that is a technological problem and not an economic prob- 
lem. The five-year plan of the Soviet Government, the attempt to intro- 
duce industrialization on the farms, is quite compatible with Capitalism. 

By Capitalism, therefore, I mean an economic system which acknowl- 
edges the rights of private property and which puts into the hands of one 
social class the whole machinery of production, from the acquisition of 
the raw material up to the disposition of the final product. 

By Socialism I mean that economic system which, while acknowledg- 
ing private property in consumption, takes private property in produc- 
tion out of the hands of the individual and which, therefore, puts into 
the hands of the government or its accredited representatives the entire 
process of production from beginning to end. 

And by Communism I understand an economic system which goes 
one step further, which abolishes private property altogether, whether 
in production or in consumption, and which does away with the other 
accompaniments of private property which are accepted by Socialism, 
such as the family and all the other results of the bourgeois system. 

That being so, I want to say, in the next place, that it has always 
seemed to me a mark of lack of historical appreciation to consider that 
an economic system which, like Capitalism, is only in its beginning to-day, 
which has not even yet won large sections of the world, which is only 
developing at the present lime in parts of this country, as in the South, 


^ Later figures, on American Russian trade, supplied by the Department of Com- 
merce from American Customs figures, are given, below. These figures include trade 
both with Soviet Russia in Europe and with Soviet Russia in Asia. 

Year Imports from Russia Exports to Russia 


1927 $12,876,790 $64 

1928 14,024,523 7 A 

1929 22,515,714 84 

*Fro(n Capitalism, Socialisnt, Commmtsm, A Debate (Raw 

York Qty, 1930). 


$64,921,693 

74,091,235 


84.7^,205 

and Book 


00k Store, New 
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and in other parts of the world, as in China and Japan — I say I have 
always considered it a gross solecism to think that a system which is 
just beginning, which is not more than a century or a century and a 
half old at the best, is destined to be supplanted, wiped off the field at 
once by any other system. 

1 shall not take up your time to recall what is familiar to all intelligent 
people — the fact that Capitalism is only the last stage in an economic 
development which has been going on for centuries and for millennia just 
as the medieval or guild system itself lasted for centuries and replaced a 
system which, befote it, had lasted still more centuries. 

Therefore, in considering this problem — namely, whether Capitali.sm, 
as such, promises more to the average man than Socialism or Communism 
— ^yoii must consider the system as .something in the making, something 
that has had it growing pains, that has scarcely reached maturity yet and 
that has, in my humlile opinion at least, a great future, a modified devel- 
opment, modified in many ways, in store for it. 

Now, then, the first of the points that I want to make is to call at- 
tention to the achievements of Capitalism. What has Capitalism done for' 
the world and what does it promise for the future? I should put its 
achievements under three heads. First and foremost, it has brought about 
an amplitude or a wealth of production which has never before been 
known. Indeed that is in large part due to the use of the machine and 
industrial capital itself. But the machine and industrial capital have, we 
must recognize, been the accompaniments of Capitalism. They have gone 
hand in hand with Capitalism. The guild system and the domestic sys- 
tem did not create that form of economic life. Capitalism is responsible 
for it. And under it no one can doubt but that, as regards the amount of 
production, the quantity of wealth at our disposal, nothing yet known 
in the history of the world can compare with it; because it enables citi- 
zens in New York, those who are able to secure it, and even the humblest 
among us, to possess as comforts — ^nay, even as necessities — ^what in former 
economic systems were considered luxuries. And the circle of the comfort- 
receiving class under Capitalism is continually expanding instead of re- 
stricting. The first achievement of Capitalism, therefore, is the amount of 
wealth that is produced under our present system. 

In the second place, T should put the opportunities opened to the 
world and to the individual — opportunities which have never existed be-'’’ 
fore. The world has always been so constituted, and probably will always 
be so constituted, that some people will have a better chance, will have 
a better likelihood of availing themselves of their opportunities. But, under 
preHous economic sy.stems, those opportunities were not available. The 
immense progress which we must ascribe to Capitalism is that the num- 
ber of people tc whom these opportunities are vouchsafed is continually^ 
growing, expanding from the privileged class of a very small scope to a 
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greater and continually greater circle of people who may avail them- 
selves of these privileges. 

In the third place, under the modern system of Capitalism, which 
means the domination of competition, there has grown an amount of 
freedom which has never before been known in the history of the world. 
Freedom is indeed a relative thing. But, after all, the freedom to own 
one’s self as against slavery, the freedom to express one’s opinion, the 
freedom to achieve one’s own sou! — ^ihose things, while by no means loo 
per cent, under our present system, have been attained to a very much 
greater extent than in any other system that has even been known in the 
world. 

Thus you have these three great achievements; The production of 
, wealth in unheard of quantity, the development of opportunity in a way 
that has never been known, the development of liberty — slow, gradual, 
but still also in a way that has hitherto been utterly unknown. 

Now, then, candor compels me to confess that there are drawbacks 
also to Capitalism. But, has anything ever existed in the world without 
drawbacks? Have angels been known to tread in the habitat of mankind? 
Is perfection ever attainable, except perhaps in the limitless future of 
ages far-off, perhaps, as the stars? The drawbacks we must recognize. 
But what I am going to try to do is to compare the drawbacks of Capital- 
ism with those of the other forms of economic life. 

The first drawback is the waste of competition. There is an immense 
amount of waste under our present system, good, relatively, though it be. 

Secondly, I should put the insufficient regard that is paid to the un- 
successful. Competition gives the greatest opportunity to the strong man, 
to the intelligent man, even to the good man who combines with his 
1 goodness intelligence and energy. But it does not, in my opinion, yet by 
any means give to the underdog what some day, perhaps, will be accorded 
to him. The mere fact, as an example of what I mean, that in an indus- 
trial depression like that through which we arc now going it is very 
largely the workman who must stand the brunt of the difficulty is, in 
w^my mind, a grave indictment of our present system. The whole devel- 
opment of social insurance and of the other forms of social interference, as 
we shall see in a moment, tends to make us feci very acutely that draw- 
back of Capitalism. 

Finally, there is no gainsaying the fact that, while competition and 
Capitalism and private property have brought out some of the finest char- 
acteristics of human nature such as the sense of prudence, of foresight, 
of energy, of all those things that we associate with the amazing progress 
of the United States, for instance, it has also developed certain other 
/qualities which are not so admirable, so that in the judgment of many the 
emphasis on the profit-motive might well be supplemented, if we could 
do so, by other forms of human activity. 
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But let us leave that point now and come to the real question, which 
is; Why is Capitalism better than Socialism or Communism? And here 
I am not like the proverbial advocate who refuses to see anything good 
in his adversary. Everything in this world is relative and there is much 
that is good, in theory at least, in both Socialism and Communism — ^not 
so much as in Capitalism, hut still much that is good. 

What Socialism presents to us very strongly is what I should call 
the cooperative spirit. A man like Karl Marx, for instance, one of the 
great thinkers of the world, one of the finest human beings — ^I won’t 
say that, perhaps; the recent lives that have been written of him show 
that in some respects he wasn’t quite so admirable; but I take the other 
gieat Socialists — ^many of the great Socialists have really been the elect 
of the world. They have had the finest ideals and the loftiest ambitions 
and they do stand for the emphasis upon the cobpeiative spirit. 

And Communism, with its great leaders, men like Lenin, men like 
Trotzky, whom everyone must, if he understands them, respect and ad- 
mire — ^not for their intellect, because I don’t think they had great intel- 
lects, but for their character and because of their ambitions — ^they have 
succeeded in putting forward an idea which surely will some day more 
and more bear fruit; The subordination of the individual to the group 
— ^the thing that we all see in war time; in war time, when every man is 
willing to give up his own private individuality and sink it in the com- 
mon good. And that is the wonderful idea in Communism, as all of us 
Imow who have seen that interesting play, “Red Rust.” 

But what are the weaknesses? Why do I stand for Capitalism? Be- 
cause, so far as Socialism is concerned, it falls down completely on the 
first point to which I refened. Under Socialism you will not get, and 
do not get in any of the manifestations which we have of it, as much 
production as you have under Capitalism. 

Every form of government activity is to a certain extent Socialism. 
Public education is Socialism. The Post-Office is Socialism. The street 
cars in San Francisco are Socialism. But so also in this country, we have 
had a few e.xamples of a more developed Socialism, as the gas supply 
in Philadelphia, or the railway system here during the war, or the gov- 
ernment merchant marine — all these show us conclusively that in a com- 
munity, at all events, like that of the United States, the waste, the in- 
efficiency, the corruption, the lack of individual ambition all result in 
such a diminution of production that, instead of surplus, you have deficit 
and, instead of prosperity, you have poverty. 

And to come to Communism — if there were time I should like to 
read this to you. But I haven’t time. I can only give you the name of 
a book by a man who, until recently, was a member of the Communist 
Party — Panait Istrati — ^whicli is written in French — a book which in 
one month went through seventeen editions— and this book, which ap- 
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pcared only a few weeks ago, has gone through eleven editions. That 
man, who knows his Russia as well as anyone makes his quotations from 
official Communist sources and from official Communist papers. He gives 
us a picture of the h£e of the 158,000,000 out of the 160,000,000 Rus- 
sians which, to my mind, is the most horrible, the most terrible presen- 
tation that has even been given by any human being. The picture that 
-it gives of life, in economic conditions, m moral conditions, in educational 
conditions, is such as to throw into the discard the very worst things that 
we see not alone in our Capitalism of to-day, as down South or in the 
coal mines or on the fields of this vast country, but the very worst mani- 
festations of Capitalism in its beginnings, in England or on the Continent. 

I would ask all of you who have any doubts as to what is better 
for the average man to read some of these devastating pages of “Naked 
Russia,” by Panait lstrati.““ 

But the time is almost up, and I want to devote the last two or 
three minutes to my chief point, which is this: that Capitalism carries 
"'within itself the seeds of possibilities which are absent in both of the 
others. Capitalism is developing in this country two things which have 
never existed before. The one is a system of social regulation whereby, 
V through government, through society, a system is gradually being evolved 
which, while preserving competition, raises its level. And, secondly. Capital- 
ism is developing, especially among our foremost captains of industry, 
a sense of social responsibility which never existed before under any 
other system. It is a system which, under men like Ford, under men like 
Owen D. Young, under men like any of our great captains of industry, 
recognizes the doctrine that has been taught by economists for years, the 
doctrine of the economy of high wages, the doctrine that a workman 
should at least be treated as well as the machine, the doctrine that there 
is such a thing as a social responsibility of the Capitalist. 

You see that in the present depression. Through the agency of our 
good President and all those that have helped liim in the last few months, 
what has happened? For the first time in the history of the world, we 
"'have had an industrial depression without any lowering of wages. That, 
I think, is one of the most important signs of the times. 

We have unemployment, of course, and always will, under any sys- 
tem. Read of the unemployment, read of the lowering of wages in Rus- 
sia, read of the horrible conditions that affect the ordinary man under the 
conditions as you find them in Russia to-day, and you will realize that, 
while we are still far from perfection, there is in Capitalism a chance, 
a tendency, an opportunity to suffuse it with the social idea which is needed ; 
while in Socialism and Communism, from the very fact that they abolish 

"A Roumanian novelist who visited Russia as a Communist. A. Yarraolinsky, 
Head of the Russian Department of the N. Y. Public Library says, “It seems reason- 
able to question tbe_ testimony of so emotional and erratic a person as Istrati seems 
to be“ Naked Russia is one volume of Vers V autre danme, see bibliography, p. 418. 
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individualism and competition, and that Communism especially goes still 
further in abolishing the family and eveiything that goes with it, there is 
no saving force. 

We can, under Capitalism, as it is developing, have a kind of a com- 
promise between the two essential elements in all life. Just as we have 
the red corpuscles and the white corpuscles in the body, so we must 
have in all life the individual side and the cooperative side. 

Under Capitalism, as we see it developing in this, the greatest ex- 
ample of Capitalism, we are witnessing a socialization of capital under 
way. Under Socialism or under Communism you can never have any 
individualization of the social life. Therefoie I say that under our pres- 
ent system, as it is developing, you have not only the best economic sys- 
tem that has ever yet been known in the world — far from perfect as it 
is — ^but you have a prospect which doesn’t exist anywhere else. 

Don’t he deluded by promises. Don’t think af Communism with its 
five-year program, which will never be realized. Take Communism as it 
is. Take Communism with the difference between the ideology of the en- 
thusiast and tlie actual facts of the present. 

As regards Socialism, while we have never yet had a chance to see 
what Socialism means in practice, anyone knows what practical Social- 
ism means in this country when, for instance, under the Philadelphia gas 
regime, we had poor gas, with its deficit and corruption, and when the 
enterprise was turned over to a private company we got, as at present, 
good gas and cheaper gas and a large profit which even now goes to 
decrease the taxes of the community. 

So that I close this presentation by saying that Capitalism, substan- 
tively and actually, gives us what the others have not yet given us and \ 
that it promises us far more than either of our adversaries, I think, can 
really, with justice, promise. 

Rebuttal of Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman 

... I am second to none, and certainly not to any of my antagonists, 
in the desire for a spiritual improvement of mankind. But remember that 
the top, the crown, the spire, the real .spiritual life of a community must 
be built upon a material foundation. A man who starves has not time to 
think of the higher life. 

Now, then, what is the difference between tlie beautiful day-dreams, 
the ideals that you have heard, and the realities? The reality we can 
find otjly in the Communist r^ginre. The rest, the Socialism, is something'll 
for the future. I am going to take five minutes of my time to do what 
I had not expected to do and read you a little commentary, a little ex- 
tract from this book published one month ago. 

“ The one by Paftait Istrati, see footnote, p. 396. 
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First, as regards production and wealth and poverty and waste — I 
won’t mention the names because I can’t pronounce the Russian names, 
anyway: A canal was to cost 376,000 rubles. The official statement tells 
us that it cost 11,000,000. Another canal was to irrigate 10,000 acres (or 
what corresponds to acres) of land; and it turned out, actually, that only 
75 acres were irrigated. A steel plant in an important city last year had 
been in process of being built for three years. Twenty million rubles had 
been spent on it. No final plan has as yet been made. The estimated ex- 
pense is now 64,000,000 rubles; and they have just discovered that, when 
finished, the cost will be 50 per cent, higher than it would be in the old 
place that they have abandoned. 

This example can be multiplied by the thousands — showing that under 
the present system of Communist Gosplan, money is being spent extrava- 
gantly, far more than we did during the war in any of our government 
ventures. 

Secondly, as regards the beautiful picture of the marvelous experi- 
ment, so far as the working men are concerned, in the Karl Marx fac- 
tory, in one of the towns where thousands are employed, eight or nine 
v'people sleep in one room. The babies’ trail is everywhere. The filth, the 
excrete, the stench poisons the air. And most of the employees live in 
such quarters. 

In another big factory further south, two or three families live in a 
single room where venereal disease and typhus are rife. I am quoting 
from official reports. The living conditions are such that, in the winter, 
they freeze; in the summer, tlie water leaks through. Everything is 
stenched from decay, all is rotting, all is tumbling. 

Still another instance will be found on page 53. You will say, “Well, 
things are improving.’’ Yes, but how are they improving? The funds 
destined for workingmen’s dwellings in this town of “G” were either 
stolen or wasted to the tune of 75 per cent. And, in another town, where 
the houses, hundreds of them, were completed, they were made unin- 
' habitable after one year. Such are the conditions of this delightful, 
beautiful life in Soviet Russia. 

Now we come to w^ges and hours. Distinguish between theory and 
practice — the official seven-hour day and all the other beautiful things in 
the labor code. In this big factory (mentioned on page 87) they work 
twelve hours a day. The accidents have increased 47 per cent, in the last 
three years. In the textile factories, as a whole, the accidents to-day are 
100 per cent, more than under pre-war conditions. 

These are official documents I am quoting from. In another place — 
the mines of Siberia — ^the workingmen have tried to flee ; but the police 
in the upper districts, especially in the North, have taken the shoes away 
from the workmen and they are unable to go without freezing. 

Finally, let me say something to you about the condit^ns that the 
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average American or foreign visitor sees. What are the facts among 
these 160,000,000 i)eople ? Remember, the Communist Party numbers less 
than 2,000,000, and the active members are only 200,000. You see the 
privileged quarters that these enjoy. But in the children’s houses at 
Vorofsky, for instance, we are told that in one home with 352 children 
there have been in six months among these children 3,096 new cases of 
sickness. 

I forbear to quote all the other horrible and repulsive conditions which 
show that there is a continual degradation going on in living conditions 
and that the mass of the people would, if they could, rise in desperation. 

We hear a great deal about the kulak and about the rich peasant. 
What is really happening? The kulak is the intelligent man who, by 
prudence and foresight, is able to get two cows where the other man 
has only one cow. And this whole effort of doing away with the kulak 
is simply to reduce everyone to the condition of the poorest and of the 
least intelligent and of the unprogressive members of the class. 

So much for this beautiful condition that we see in Russia. I shall 
not speak of the prostitution of science. I shall not speak of the fact that 
in these ten years there hasn’t been a single book in any science, which 
bears any comparison with those of previous conditions. I shall not speak 
of the horrible life that is led by those that want to devote themselves to 
their ideal. That has sufficiently been touched by our Socialist friend 
when he speaks, in measured terms, o^f the conditions as we find them 
under a tyranny the like of which the world has never seen before. 

Finally, in concluding, I would say that the real point is that Com- 
munism is getting worse, whereas Capitalism is getting better. 

Five years ago I addressed an audience of three thousand people in 
Rochester — all of them workmen. They voted me down, as Socialists. 
Five years later I addressed these same people; and they have all left 
the Socialist Party, because they are getting on, because their wages have 
improved, because their conditions of life are better, because they are 
members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union — ^which shows 
what can be done in a community like ours, which holds to the possibility 
of improvement and which stands for the gradual development of the 
social control of the Capitalists and of the workmen in the interest of 
greater production, in the interest of greater opportunity, in the interest 
of a foundation for that spiritual life and that welfare which all of us 
desire and which none of us has yet succeeded in achieving. 

6. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF RXWOLUTIONS 

We may lake it for certain that revolutions, even violent revolutions, 
will occur periodically for a long time to come. We hear some talk about 

“Reprinted from Edwards, Lyford P,, The Natural History of Revolution (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, iga?), pp. 212-217. 
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substilvfting peaceable evolution for violent revolution, but such talk 
is only what the theologicians call “pious opinion” — ^laudable, but imag- 
inative. No technology is being developed for the purpose of translating 
this talk into action. Modern political science, so called, is much like 
medieval physical science, largely a matter of incantations, exorcisms, and 
witch-hunting. Until a serious effort is made to understand revolution, no 
rational technique for dealing with it can be expected. The great nations 
employ hundreds of thousands of men and spend hundreds of millions 
of money on the study of the technique of war. If an ectual proportion of 
the resources of society were expended on the study of the technique 
of peace, it is possible that we should presently have as well developed 
a scheme for helping one another as we now have for hurting one an- 
other. hut “seeking peace and ensuing it” in any such rational and intel- 
ligent manner is quite beyond the mental and moral power of any present- 
day government or nation. Until we have thousands and tens of thousands 
of competently trained technicians investigating social phenomena with the 
same 2eal and detachment that the physical scientists display in their work, 
we shall never e.scape violent revolution. How can a privileged class, which 
ceases to deserve its privileges, be demoted without war? How can a 
wealthy class, which ceases to merit its wealth, be made poor without 
violence? When does a social group cease to be useful and become para- 
sitic? What causes of repression exist in our society? What is repression 
and how is it possible at any moment to measure its extent and nature? 
How much of it is due to economic conditions? What proportion of the 
intellectuals feel repression themselves? What proportion are aware of 
its existence in other classes ? We must have the answers to these ques- 
tions and to many more of the same sort before we can construct any 
machinery which will be adeejuate to forestall violent revolution. Modern 
societies carefully arrange for the study of Micrococci, the Spirochaetae, 
the bacilli, and all the other parasitic animal and vegetable organisms ; but 
they carefully avoid the investigation of social parasitism, especially as 
it affects wealthy and influential classes. The existence of a class of paiu- 
sites able to live without working, to consume without producing, is sel- 
dom recognized as a social disease unless the class is poor. No doubt the 
idea of the functional test for the ownership of wealth has made some 
slight advance in late years, but the advance is so slight that it will not 
affect events greatly for many years to come. 

We have practically no machinery for avoiding violent revolution and 
almost no knowledge of how to consti-uct any such machinery. We shall 
continue to have violent levolntions until we remedy these deficiencies. 

Revolutions will be unavoidable for generations to come because both 
conservatives and revolutionists have the same way of thinking about 
society. They are both, “standpatters.” They both have the concept of a 
perfect state which is to be preserved inviolate. Their ideals differ, but 
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the attitude of the revolutionist toward his ideal state is exactly the 
same as the attitude of the 100 per cent American toward the Constitu- 
tion. The scheme of things which the revolutionist believes in becomes 
sacred to him through the struggle to attain it. So when his revolution 
succeeds and his form of social order is in some degree realized, he be- 
comes the strongest of all opponents of further change. The Russian gov- 
ernment is the only one on earth which is more conservative than the 
American government. Kalinin and Coolidge seem to be persons of pre- 
cisely the same mentality, and they are both striving to the best of their 
abilities to do tlie same thing — that is, to maintain the existing regime 
in their respective countries. The soviet in Moscow and the Congress in 
Washington are twin brothers under the skin. The one dominant purpose 
of both of them is to preserve the status quo. Any deviation from the 
narrow path of rigid conformity is hated by both groups equally. Sen- 
ator Smoot, excommunicating the heretical Senator La Follette, and Com- 
missar Kalinin, excommunicating the heretical Commissar Trotsky, are 
as indistinguishable as Tweedledum and Twcedledee. The cabinet of Pres- 
ident Coolidge and the cabinet of President Kalinin are as much alike as 
two flivvers leaving the factory in Detroit. 

This fundamental identity of character between the conservatives and 
the revolutionists is one great reason for the endless succession of revo- 
lutions. Revolutionists are not in favor of revolution in general, but 
only in favor of their own kind of revolution. They do not aim at con- 
tinuous change, but only at their own amount of change, A world made 
up of standpatters (whether conservatives or revolutionists) will have 
revolutions indefinitely because any given revolution merely substitutes 
a new set of standpatters for an old set. The essential evil about both 
groups is that they are fimdamcntalists. Only their repentance and con- 
version to the doctrine and practice of scientific social evolution can bring 
revolutions to an end. Of such repentance and conversion there is as 
yet little sign. 

If future revolutions are unavoidable, can we predict anything as to the 
time when the next revolution will take place? So far as the United States 
is concerned, it would seem to be jrossible to make a reliable prophecy. If 
the previously given analysis of the development of revolution is at all in 
accord with the facts, it is certain, almost to the point of mathematical 
demonstration, that there is no possibility of a violent revolution in the 
United States within any future that need cause concern to persons now 
alive. The immediate symptoms of revolution are entirely absent from 
our society. The remote symptoms, if they exist at all, are so slight as 
to be unrecognizable. The enormous majority of the American people 
are not only content with the social order in which they live, but they 
are enthusiastically loyal to it and inordinately proud of it. Such dis* 
content as exists is superficial and transitory. In regard to the volume of 
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dissatisfaction, no equally enormous society ever had so little. No economic 
incentive to revolution and no new social myth are anywhere discoverable. 
The intelligentsia are prosperous and happy. All the other social groups 
are in the same condition. No such complacent, self-satisfied, and universally 
contented society has existed in Western civilization since the days of the 
Flavian Emperors of Rome. The radicalism of the United States is more 
conservative than the conservatism of any other great nation. An ultra- 
conservative British cabinet would be considered radical in Washington, 
This country is, with the exception of Russia, the most conservative coun- 
try on earth. It is without exception the most prosperous nation in the 
world. This does not mean that no violent revolution will take place in the 
future. It very certainly does mean that no such revolution will take place 
within the next two, or even the next tliree, generations. . . . 

A despotic monarchy, a haughty aristocracy, a corrupt state church, 
poverty, ignorance, disease, all in their most aggravated form, sum up the 
situation which existed in Russia before the Revolution. The best way to 
define the United States would be to say that it is the country where these 
evils either do not exist at all, or exist in the smallest degree. There is no 
more reason for America to become alarmed at the Russian Revolution 
than for the people of Florida to become alarmed at an eruption of 
Vesuvius, Yet, owing to the general ignorance of the nature of social 
upheavals, the people of the United States have developed marked cases 
of “nerves” in connection with revolution and revolutionary propaganda. 
Revolutionary propaganda is perfectly harmless in any community where 
social conditions are healthy. The public nervousness in the United States 
has been repeatedly exploited by professional politicians for their own 
purposes. The result has been that many thousands of humble, innocent, 
and useful foreign laborers liave suffered undeserved hardship, imprison- 
ment and terrorization. The possibility of the recurrence of all this need- 
less suffering is by no means remote. It is the duty of well-informed people 
to prevent such an injustice by every means in their power. We have not 
much real knowledge of revolutions, but what we have is abundantly suffi- 
cient, if properly used, to prevent such “scares” as we have recently had. 
A little more light on the subject would bring great relief to multitudes of 
ordinary people, both Americans and foreigners, who are the victims of 
such “scares.” The only losers would be a small group of self-seeking 
politicians and professional terror-mongers who capitalize popular ignorance 
and credulity. 

7. TEE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNISM 

Nothing is gained in any discusaon of communism, by treating it as a 
wicked doctrine which would never have arisen if a handful of criminal 

“Reprinted from Laski, Harold J., Communism (Henry Holt and Co., New York, 
Js^), pp. 338-351- 
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adventurers had not devoted themselves to its propagation. Like any other 
system of belief, its rise is the outcome of its en\ ironment, and its accep- 
tance by large bodies of men is no more unnatural than their acceptance 
of other creeds. Those to whom it appears either wicked or impossible, 
too impotent either from the quality of its adherents or the stubbornness 
of the facts it seeks to transform, to be worth sympathetic analysis, will do 
well to remember that in the early history of Christianity, the futility of 
its proponents and the folly of its doctrines probably seemed as obvious 
to the supporters of the Roman system. 

It is, of course, a dangerous doctrine. Its application involves tre- 
mendous riiiks, even on the showing of the communists themselves. If 
we assume the possibility of its success, the cost of establishing it would 
be enormously high ; while any attempt that ended in failure might easily, 
by the scale of conflict it would aiouse, come near to the destruction of 
civilized life Neither prospect, it should be said at once, is any guarantee 
that the effort will not be made to give it application. As few doctrines in 
the world to-day, it commands a devoted service of which no man is en- 
titled to underestimate the significance. Its adherents are not turned from 
their purpose either by imprisonment or death. In Germany and in Bul- 
garia, in Hungary and in the Far East, there is no danger they have not 
been willing to face in the desire to communicate their faith to others. They 
have the passionate zeal of the Jesuit missionary who sets out to conquer 
a new world for his creed. 

The Communist, moreover, is playing with combustible material. Even 
those who reject his principles must admit the large degree of truth in the 
indictment that he brings against the present social order. Neither our 
methods of production nor our principles of distribution are capable of 
explanation in terms of social justice. The glaring inequalities that sur- 
round us on every side are hardly capable of overstatement. The liberation 
of the human spirit has not nearly kept pace with the conquest of nature 
by scientific discovery. The gain of living is denied to the majority of 
those who toil. And the more widely the realization of these disparities is 
spread, the more intensely do men feci that they are intolerable. That is the 
more natural in the disillusion that follows upon a great war. Men feel 
that if they are to risk their lives for the State, its benefits should be 
proportionate to the danger. 

It is in that mood of doubt that the masses meet the idealism of the 
Communist faith. They hear an indictment of the conditions under which 
they live, which largely corresponds to their own experience. They are 
warned that they cannot trust to their rulers for the changes which will 
meet their needs. They are promised, in return for their energetic solidar- 
ity, an equal share in the gain of living as well as in its toil, a world in 
wliich there is principle instead of chaos, justice instead of privilege. To 
men whose environment is poisoned by insecurity, and for whom, in 
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general, there is little hope of future benefit, the only wonder is that the 
promise has not proved more seductive 

Certainly, to counter its seduction means the alteration of the present 
social order by concessions larger in scope and profundity than any ruling 
class has so far been willing to make by voluntary act. It means allowing 
the democracy to have its way in every department of communal life, an 
acceptance, wholeheartedly, of Matthew Arnold’s prescription, to “choose 
equality and flee greed.” Yet it can hardly be denied that there are, in 
every community, groups of powerful men who make it a matter of 
principle to deny the validity of all concession. They display an ignorant 
hostility to change every whit as dangerous and provocative as the chal- 
lenge they confront. They are as satisfied with the world about them, and 
a.s unconscious of its inadequacies as the Duke of Wellington in 1832. 
They equate doubts of the world as it is with something like original sin; 
and they treat them with the same self-righteous cruelty as religions have 
in the past treated dissent from their announced principles. They feel, like 
General Cavaignac, that a social order which allows its principles to be 
examined, and, still more, rejected, is already lost. Their blindness drives 
the timid to despair and the bold to desperation. They are as unprepared 
for the politics of rational compromise as the most extreme of their op- 
ponents ; and, by their obstinacy, they produce the very situation they de- 
sire to prevent. They do not see either the inevitability of large change, or 
the fact that it is desirable, and possible, to concert those changes in term.s 
of the plain wants and needs of men. They talk of the rights of property 
as though these were some dread Absolute, instead of principles as shifting 
and inconstant as anything in the historic record. They arrogate to them- 
selves liberty to deny while they refuse to their opponents liberty to affirm 

Yet the demands they confront do not decrease in volume ; and every ar- 
rest of their satisfaction is a victory for the forces of disruption. The only 
way to defeat these is to prove to their audience that you can the better 
respond to its wants and propose to do so. For we cannot postulate the 
basic identity of human nature and continue to refuse an adequate 
response to similar need. We can do it the less as men at once grow 
conscious of their powers and aware of the irrational differences in response 
to need. 

It is thought by some that the dubious results of the Russian experi- 
ment, the cost, further, of what success it has won, will ultimately persuade 
men of the errors of communism. That, it may be suggested, is a mistaken 
calculation so long as there exist large classes of men and women who are 
conscious of inadequate and frustrated lives. The French Revolution lit 
flames in the hearts of mankind which, because it responded to something 
fundamental in human nature, neither its errors nor its crimes could 
quench. What the working dasses of the world see in Russia is less what 
its revolution denies tten what it affirms. They see a State which, with 
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all its> faults and weaknesi.es, seems to them to he at the service of men 
like themselves. They recognize in the demands it makes, and the prin- 
ciples to which it gives allegiance, their own demands and principles. We 
may admit that they are uncertain whether its gams outweigh the price 
paid tor them; we may, also, agree that they resent the cfloits of its leaders 
to force them to imitate the Russian example. But the indignation they 
display when (as in 1920) the security of Russia is challenged is evidence 
that, in an ultimate sense, the idea of the Russia Revolution stands for 
something of permanent value to them. The liusiness man sees tlie ineffi- 
ciency of Russian production; the worker sees the exaltation of the com- 
mon man. The supporters of the old order wain the workers of the low 
level of wages, the discomfort of had housing, the absence of political 
and intellectual freedom. To the workers, however, the things of import 
are the facts that all must toil, that communal experiment is in the interest 
of the masses, that no one is preferred save in terms of principle; and 
they have an uneasy sus]ncion that this atmosphere may lai gely compensate 
for the merits of the older way of life, so far as they share in them. The 
world, in fact, has to find response to the promise of communism in alter- 
native forms; or it will discover that neither the ciimes nor the follies 
of the Russian experiment will lessen its power to compel kindred action. 

In a general sense, doubtless, the error of communism lies in its refusal 
to face the fact that this is a complex world. Its panacea is unreal simply 
because the world is too intricate for panaceas to have universal significance. 
Any solution that is offered to our problems is bound, at its best and high- 
est, to be but partial and imperfect; no .single method of social arrangement 
will meet the diverse needs we encounter. That means, of course, that we 
need not, as communism offers us, the formulae of conflict, but the 
formulae of cobpeiation. The sceptical observer is unconvinced that any 
system has the future finally on its side; that it is entitled, from its cer- 
tainties, to sacrifice all that has been acquired so painfully in the heritage 
of toleration and freedom, to the chance that its victory may one day com- 
pensate for a renunciation that, on its own admission, is bound to be grim 
and long. He has the more right to his scepticism both from the dis- 
satisfaction with the economic dogmas of Marxism and from the knowledge 
of the cost which attends its application. He may admit the possibility that, 
in the end, the communist may prove right, even while he retains his doubt 
whetlier success implies the realization of the ends he postulates. He may 
suspect whether any regime that is built on hate and fear and violence can 
give birth to an order rotted in fraternity. For these create an environment 
of which the cliildren are, equally, hate and fear and violence. The spirit of 
man ever takes its revenge for degradation inflicted upon it even in the 
name of good. 

But, whether we take the economic or the political aspects of com- 
munism, it is far more import5mt to grasp the truths it emphasizes than 
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to be merely denunciatory o£ the methods by which it seeks its ends. It 
was no answer to Luther to excommunicate him ; the ignorant rhetoric ol 
Burke hindered Europe rather than helped it in the understanding of 1789; 
and those who have sought the destruction of the new Russia have only 
added to, and not subtracted from, the problems of our generation. That 
a wide distribution of political power is worthless unless there is a 
similar distribution of economic power; that there can be no effective moral 
unity in a State divided, in Disraeli’s phrase, into the two nations of rich 
and poor ; that the absence of such unity means a violent attempt to destroy, 
and a violent attempt to preserve, any social order so distinguished; that 
men think differently who live differently, and, so thinking, lose their sense 
of kinship through the frustration of impulse; these are the obvious com- 
monplaces of history. Nor is it possible to deny that, with the general 
tendency of governments to degenerate the lesson of experience is the con- 
tinuous need to preserve by associating the widest interests with the bene- 
fits conferred by social systems. But that means a thoroughgoing reform 
in the direction of widening the basis of effective consent. Effective con- 
sent, in its turn, means the revision of the rights of property towards an 
equality greater than we have so far known, for in no other fashion can 
we obtain the equalization of privilege which has become the purpose of 
the modern State. 

This is, clearly enough, to argue that it is possible and desirable to 
attain the ultimate aims of communism by alternative paths. And this, in 
a broad way, will be accepted by all who remain dissatisfied both witlt the 
achievement of capitalism and the motives upon which it rests. The compel- 
ling strength of communism is that it has a faith as vigorous, as fanatic, 
and compelling as any in the history of religions. It offers dogmas to those 
whom scepticism troubles ; it brings to its believers the certitude which all 
great religions have conferred ; above all, perhaps it implants in its adherents 
the belief in their ultimate redemption. If it is said that, like other religions, 
it destroys and persecutes, it can make the answer — ^which mankind has 
always found a convincing answer — that it destroys and persecutes in the 
name of truth. It is fatal to underestimate the strength of this temper. It 
is the thing that moved the early Christians, the Puritans of the Seventeenth 
Century, the legions of Mahomet, to victory, against obstacles which must 
have seemed insuperable to their contemporaries. To those who do not ac- 
cept it, it may seem a joyless creed which takes from life its color, and a 
relentless creed which takes from the hearts of men the sovereign virtues 
of cliarity and justice. But to such an attitude there are at least two answers. 
The Puritan creed did not seem joyless to those who embraced it; on the 
contrary, there was for its devotees a splendor in its stern renunciation 
more emotionally complete than any other experience it was possible to 
know; aitd when the mind, secondly, becomes possessed of a truth it be- 
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lieves to be exclusive, it no longer admits that charity and justice are 
sovereign virtues. 

“Its emotional and ethical essence,” writes Mr. Keynes, of Communism, 
“centres about the individual’s and the community’s attitude to money 
. . . it tries to construct a framework of society in which pecuniary mo- 
tives as influencing action shall have a changed relative importance, in which 
social approbations shall be differently distributed, and where behavior 
which previously was normal and respectable, ceases to be either the one or 
the other." This is a transvaluation of values in the degree that is the 
essence of religious faith. And it is worth while observing that, with all its 
diffiailties, it has an enormous psychological appeal. The idealism of youth 
responds to it. It is of that inner dtadcl of conviction which moves the 
artist, the poet, the scientist, the philosopher, to their achievement. It is 
the mark which distinguishes those historic gestures which, as in St. 
Francis, or Savonarola, or George Fox, have given great leaders the power 
to command the loyalties of men. Even its partial success would make an 
epoch in the history of the woidd, and, even if it prove enough and intense 
enough, to win from those who accept it the ultimate service of heart and 
mind. 

One cannot help insisting upon this aspect of communism because its 
implications are what primarily strike the detached observer who comes 
into contact with it. Its power to communicate the will to serve, its sense 
of exhilaration through contact with high purpose, its ability to make all 
alien from itself seem mean and unimportant, these, certainly, are beyond 
discussion. It gives something of the mental and moral excitement that is 
felt by the reader of the poetry inspired by the French Revolution, the un- 
conquerable hope, the heedless and instinctive generosity, which makes 
great ends seem worth working for because they are attainable by our- 
selves. Most Europeans had something of that sense when the news 
came of the first Russian Revolution in March of 1917; it brought to them 
a new elasticity of mind which made the effort of victory seem emotionally 
easier. Most Englishmen had it again in the days after the Armistice of 
1918 when it seemed possible to transfer the comradeship of cooperation 
in war to the days of peace. 

The question that this raises for ourselves is whether capitalism is likely 
to inspire in the hearts of even those who live by its results emotions of 
similar intensity. We live in a civilization which avowedly separates its 
economic practice from its religious and moral faith. That means that its 
economic practice must, as Mr. Keynes has pointed out, be enormously 
successful if it is to survive. It must be able to leave men so circumstanced 
that there is room in the lives of the rank and file as well as of the 
leaders to be ends for themselves as well as means through which others 
move to their appointed purpose. In no other fashion can the capitalistic 
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system win the loyalty of the mass. It is no longer either optimistic or 
self-confident as it was in the days of Nassau Senior and McCulloch. It 
acts, in almost every sphere, as a body of ideas and practices that is per- 
manently on the defensive. It is significant, for instance, that whereas 
a bundled years ago it did not have to square its accounts with the 
Churches, because these were prostrate before its achievement, today the 
Churches increasingly insist that the economic system must be Judged in 
the terms of their religious message. It is significant because the ultimate 
dogma of the Churches is the conviction of the basic equality of men. 
And for those increasing numbers to whom official religions of all kinds 
make little or no moral apiieal, capitalism, certainly, has nothing of spiritual 
significance to offer. The Puritan could be hard and grim in riches or 
poverty because his real life was not of this world. But those who lack 
the conviction such confidence brings will not be content with an economic 
system which limits to so few the possibility of an inner harmony. That 
is why, it may be urged, there are so many Russians who regard the eco- 
nomic failures of the Revolution as insignificant alongside the spiritual 
liberation it has brought to them. And it is not improbable that others 
weary of material failure and spiritual inertia, may be persuaded, with all its 
dangers, to think likewise. 

Therein, certainly, is the lesson that the communist theory enforces ; 
and we have either to learn that lesson in other ways or to admit the pros- 
pect that no means of avoiding its consequences are at our disposal. Com- 
munism has made its way by its idealism and not its realism, by its spiritual 
promise, not its materialistic prospect. It is a creed in which tliere is intel- 
lectual error, moral blindness, social perversity. Religions make their way 
despite these things. Mankind in history has been amazingly responsive 
to any creed which builds its temple upon spiritual heights. The answer to 
the new faith is not the persecution of those who worship in its sanctuary, 
but the proof that those who do not share its convictions can scan an hori- 
zon not less splendid in the prospect it envisions nor less compelling in the 
allegiance it invokes. 


8. A CaiTIQUE OF COMMUNISM 

Every social movement in history must be judged in the light of its 
historical antecedents as well as by its achievements and the progress which 
it has made in eliminating injustice. The evils of the reactionary, hypo- 
critical Tsar’s r^ime were great. Communism is a step forward in com- 
parison, Bolshevik leaders with their dream of a new and better social 
order will be remembered not alone because of their mistakes, but also 
because of their service to the world in completely destroying antecedent 

**By Jerome Davis. From Page, Kirby (ed.), A New Economic Order (New 
York, Harcoart Brace & Co., 1930), pp. 
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evils in Russia. The devotion and sacrifice which the Communist leaders 
showed in spite of exile, prison, and death, deserve emulation. 

Every movement must be finally appraised not by its weaknesses alone, 
but by the totality of forces which it helped to set in motion. The Com- 
munist rulers seized the resources of a great country, embracing one-sixth 
of the land surface of the earth, yet renounced the opportunity to enjoy 
for their selfish personal pleasure the material benefits so acquired. They 
conscientiously tried to use the natural resources of the country for what 
they believed to be the best interests of the overwhelming mass of workers 
and peasants in Russia and throughout the world. While strongly opposing 
some of the principles for which they suffered or died, we must 
admire their courage, sincerity, and devotion to duty as they saw it. . . . 
Considering their background and the heritage of a Tsar’s tyranny the 
Bolsheviks may have accomplished relatively more than many of us here 
with our democratic culture and our tradition of liberty. This article taken 
by itself will not give a fair picture of what is happening in Russia. Every 
American should also know the other side; he is urged to visit Soviet' 
Russia to see and appraise conditions lor himself. 

If a visitor from Mars should suddenly find himself in a position to 
observe what was happening in Russia, his first query might be, “What 
are they trying to do?’’ He would be told that the goal of Communism i? ■ 
a state characterized by: 

I. The basic means of production and distribution under the collective will. 

' 2. No classes — one society of producers. 

3. No great state power but free associations of toilers. 

, 4. No antagonism between town and village. 

5. A distributive mechanism controlled on the principle: to each according 
to his need, from each according to his ability. 

6. A world system of economics. 

The visitor from Mars might be greatly impressed with the “nobility 
of these ideals,” but he would after all test Communism largely by its 
present tactics. He then might be amazed to discover that in building the 
structure the Communists to some extent have diametrically contradicted 
their principles. For instance, they posit no antagonism between town and 
village, yet actually there is continual friction and distrust between the 
ordinary village peasant and the city proletariat. The Bolsheviks aim to 
abolish classes, but frankly laud a class psychology based on the factory 
worker and the “dirt farmer” or peasant. In principle they oppose a great 
state power, in practice they have built up one of the strongest state politi- 
cal machines in history. The question inevitably arises whether any group 
can achieve ends via contradictory means. 

It is conceivable that the Martian might partially excuse these incon- 
sistencies as part of the birth pains of the new social order. He would. 
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however, be amazed by the dogmatic self-assurance of the Communist 
theoreticians, who contend that what they term Communism holds the 
key for the abolition of all evils and, if universally adopted, would mean 
the dawn of the millennium. The Martian might question this sweeping 
assumption and reason somewhat as follows: 

In the abysmal ignorance to which the Earthians are still subject, is 
it not a caricature of truth to assume that any plan formulated by them 
now can have universal validity or be final? The Communists forget the 
complexity of the world. Their remedy is like a patent medicine. It may 
do more good than harm in the case of a terrible malady such as Tsarism, 
but in more normal complaints it might be injurious, or even fatal. 
What the Earthians in their present ignorance need is many and varying 
kinds of political experimentation. Communism in Russia is an interesting 
political device for educating the Russian workers and peasants. Other 
countries need quite different types of political control. In the light of vary- 
ing experiments each country will learn from the mistakes and achieve- 
ments of the other and the political S 3 rstem finally worked out will be un- 
like any now existant. Communists should recognize that an economic 
mechanism which may be right for Russia may be wrong for America, 
that labor union tactics which aid the workers of Russia may be paralyzing 
to the far different culture of England. The Communists are reasoning 
too exclusively from their limited environmental setting and hence are try- 
ing to reform the world unreasonably. The rigid control and direction of 
Communist parties in other coimtries by the dominant Russian wing is 
unjustified. 

If the visitor from Mars were to remain long in Russia, he would find 
that every party orator accepted the theories of Marx including the 
materialistic concept of history as communistic gospel. Yet he would find 
that the lives of the Communists themselves belie the theory. Apparently 
many of the older revolutionists have been willing to give their lives for an 
ideal; service to a class became their religion. The materialistic concept 
is further negated by the fact that while the Communists have set aside 
wealth and the profit motive as diabolic lust for gain, many of their leaders 
1 worship at the shrine of power. This can readily be seen in the inner 
disputes within the Communist Party, where scarcely any one of the old 
leaders is willing to give up positions of power and prestige. Zinoviev made 
an extraordinary fight against being deprived of bis leader-ship in Lenin- 
grad. Stalin uses political methods strongly akin to some American 
varieties to keep himself in the key position within the Communist Party. 
Trotsky fought so vigorously against being deprived of power that he 
„tried to set up an illegal rival party machine, and even now in exile Trotsky 
^claims a secret organization and supporters in the army. 

It is conceivable that Communist theory may be, and probably is, 
wrong in various particulars. Certainly the Bolsheviks themselves ever 
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since taking the power have been changing their technique to make it work. 
In the eaily days of the Russian revolution the Bolsheviks attempted to 
confiscate all the peasants’ grain above actual living requirements. Today 
they tax them on a fixed scale approaching the method used in capitalistic 
countries. The Communists used to assail bitterly the piece-rate system of 
production. Today they have installed the output test and are lauding 
mass production and capitalistic theories of rationalization. Once a gold se- 
cured currency was “a device of tire devil,” — ^today they are trying des- 
perately to keep their currency on a gold basis without depreciation. Once 
the Bolsheviks in large measure tried to equalize wages, today they per- 
mit wide variations; expert capitalists and inventors may even become 
millionarics. While these changing methods may do credit to the Bolshe- 
viks and show their adaptability to the concrete realities of present con- 
ditions, they can only under great strain be reconciled with orthodox Com- 
munistic theoiy. 

Communism is also at fault in its rigid acceptance of dogmatic atheism. 
It is not surprising that men who were brought up in contact with an 
orthodox religion supported and controlled by a dying Tsar’s autocracy 
should oppose all religion. To some extent in trying to substitute science 
for superstition the Bolsheviks are rendering service. Dr. Spinka of the 
Chicago Divinity School after a study of religion under the Soviets main- 
tains that the Bolsheviks have done genuine religion more service in ten 
yeai's by fighting it than the Tsar’s government did in a century of sup- 
porting it. Nevertheless, the Bolsheviks seem to be totally unable to com- 
prehend that there may be a religion which is in harmony with the best) 
that science teaches. Accepting the scientific philosophy dominant in their 
university days the Communists have not fully accepted the revolution 
which science itself has undergone. The work of Eddington, Milliken, 
and Einstein with the potential religious implication" of the changed sci- 
entific outlook seem lost on the Communistic mind. They do not recognize 
the possibility of a religion which accepts every scientific law and is itself- 
working in the interests of truth and on behalf of the workers and 
peasants. 

Bolshevism destroys and persecutes religion in the name of truth. 
But in trying to destroy all that goes under the name of religion they may 
in reality be attacking part of truth itself. The religion they are fighting 
is a caricature of religion at its highest and best. Yet in their fanaticism 
they do not realize that in this m3raterious universe in which humanity 
finds itself, there may be forces -witiiin religion which are as true and sci-') 
enlific as sunlight or nature — even matter. Yet the Bolsheviks would pro- 
hibit anyone who has faith in any form of Christianity from belonging to 
their party. In so doing they prove themselves fanatics of dogmatic atheism. 
They permit the most absurd propaganda to circulate freely — for in- 
stance, books arguing that Jesus Christ never existed, or that in realityv 
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Christ was a libertine and a selfish exploiter. It may be argued that for the 
sake of the freedom of the press this is defensible, but then why should they 
prohibit and censor books and periodicals which defend religion in the light 
of the highest scientific knowledge we have ? To be sure the churches are 
open, religious freedom for the individual exists, but church schools are in 
the main debarred. No one who expresses fearlessly his faith in a living 
God and tries to convert others to share his faith can be sure what perse- 
cution he may suffer. 

The method which the Bolshevik censor has used with religious periodi- 
cals is to remove everything interesting and allow to circulate only that 
which is dull. Lately the Russian government has even passed a law pro- 
hibiting the church from doing social service and welfare work. This is, 
if anything, even more unfair to a religious faith than the restrictions 
regarding religious education. How can religion be anything but a mockery 
of the Chiist spirit if it does not translate its creed into definite service 
for the peasants and workers ? In reality in requiring a rigid divorce be- 
tween applied Christianity and Christian theory, the Bolsheviks are negat- 
ing the inner essence of religion. It is strange that at this point the Bol- 
sheviks should join hands with some of the most reactionary capitalists. 
For in America conservative and wealthy interests are continually asking 
the church to refrain from applying the social implications of the Christian 
faith to our social order — ^precisely the Bolshevik position. 

Besides the objections already raised, some of the methods of Com- 
munism are questionable. For instance, even such a historic method as 
mass violence may in the end prove to be too costly. It is commonly said 
that “the end justifies the means.” But violence makes absolutely impos- 
sible the highest end until a better means is found. In other words, belief 
in a force psychology may finally pi-ovc fallacious. To be sure the Bolsheviks 
do not believe in revolution unless it can be successful, and it is generally 
true that the masses of mankind are too patient and long-suffering to re- 
volt unless there exists real injustice. On the other hand, the preaching 
of the doctrine that little or no progress can come outside of Russia except 
by violence and bloody revolutionary movements is preposterous. Yet 
while most Americans 1)011 agree that the Russians are wrong in their 
advocacy of force, capitalist countries have scant grounds for opposing 
Communism on the basis of violence. If Belgium is invaded, we assume a 
nation is justified in sending armies to protect her. If American property 
jjs threatened, we feel we have a right to send marines and airplanes to 
kill men in South America to protect our economic rights. The Com- 
munists share our faith in violence; they differ in their concepts of in- 
-justice. They feel that injustice is being done to millions of our workers 
'in capitalistic countries. This injustice justifies revolutionary violence. The 
violence caused by the world war which, directly or indirectly, destroyed 
thirty-five millions, may be just as dangerous, or more so, than the com- 
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niunist theory of violence and revolution. However, it is conceivable that 
both theories may be wrong. The costs of success in cither case may not be 
commensurate with the progress achieved. 

A formula of cooperation is higher than a formula of power through 
bloodshed. Here again the dogmatism of the Communists who, because 
they have once succeeded in winning power through revolution, thereupon 
preach revolution as the only road to truth, beauty, and happiness for all, 

IS extremely dubious. Their formula to some extent is a class formula. 
They would rule out as enemies all those who do not belong to the one 
class. Their ideal is a future society in which there shall be only a group of 
workers. Rut the technique of violence and bloodshed may inevitably per- 
petuate various classes rather than annihilate all except one. Such a philos- 
ophy is unfair to other classes, and it tends to build up hatred in the minds 
and hearts of both the dominant and persecuted groups. Hatred is always 
a destructive force and tends to destroy truth, beauty, and happiness.'*' 
Therefore, the reaction against hatred is divisive, it creates classes. If one 
believes in opposing injustice wherever it exists, Communism in its at- 
tempt to destioy all classes except the orthodox and approved workers, is 
unconsciously opposing certain groups who are working self-sacrificingly 
for the good of all along different lines. Then, too, may not Communism 
have too completely ignored the individual in its philosophy just as 
capitalism may have gone much too far in ignoring social philosophy? If 
this is true, we should expect to sec the slow pressure of societal evolution 
forcing America into collective channels and Russia into more of in- 
dividualism. To some extent there has been a ti'end in both countries to 
warrant such an hypothesis. 

Russia has decreed the socialization of both industry and agriculture. 
But to build an industrial nation requires large purchases of machinery 
from abroad. It has been thought that this could be paid for with grain. 
The peasant, however, refuses to deliver his grain except as he receives 
in return manufactured supplies at low cost. If grain is not forthcoming 
in sufficient quantities and manufactured food products are exported in- 
stead, then there follows scarcity in Russia with rationing and discontent 
among the city proletariat. So Russia tries to attract foreign capital through 
a more liberal concession policy and through offering more attractive re- 
wards to the individual who produces gold, platinum, lumber, grain, et 
cetera. But this is inconsistent with the theory of Communism. Another 
concomitant of too rigid state ownership and control may be bureau- 
cracy. Certainly Russia is afflicted with this disease, as the Bolsheviks 
themselves recognize all too well. 

It also seems that Communist theory of the absolute supremacy of 
the group at every point may to some extent make them deny the principle 
of the infinite worth of each human personality. According to their ^ 
theory any Ufe should be sacrificed wherever necessary for the good of 
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the cause. This opens the door to the Red Terror. The Cominunisls them- 
selves admit that they have been harsh to monarchists, millionaries and tlie 
old intellectual cla.sses. In fact, the per.secution of these classes has been 
most cruel and bitter. The extent of the Red Terror, while understand- 
able, seems to have been very much greater than was essential, even 
assuming that it was necessary at all. To be sure, the Red Terror was no 
worse than the White Terror. From various investigations it is doubtful 
if it was as bad ; but two wi'ongs do not make either right. 

I’ossibly the gravest objection to Communism as at present conducted is 
its lack of libeity. For liberty iu Russia is a class liberty. The masses ol 
the peasants and workers are free, but there is a legality for one political 
party only — the Communist Party. It is questionable whether one party 
, machine, no matter how self-critical, can assemble all the wisdom in the 
'universe, so as to be free from serious blunders ; but in Russia anyone who 
opposes the party in action is considered a traitor. The Communists 
started out by granting freedom within the party ; they end by denying free- 
dom to those who differ within the party. All history teaches that political 
parties make irreparable mistakes. But Communism rigorously forbids any 
minority from challenging a policy once it has been adopted. Does not this 
pave the way for costly errors and irretrievable blunders? If this policy 
had been dominant in the United States it would have meant the imprison- 
ment of William Lloyd Garrison and the abolitionists on the slavery issue. 
Certainly it can hardly he assumed even by the Communists that the 
majority is always right. 

It is certain tlmt had Lenin lived, for instance, the recent party split 
would never have assumed present proportions. Some way would have been 
, found to use the Trotsky opposition for the benefit of the party and their 
cause. Granting that even today there is a great measure of self-criticism 
permitted, nevertheless, seeing the leaders who have done so much for 
Communism as Trotsky are expelled from the party and exiled from the 
' country, one is inevitably convinced that as with some of our early religious 
forefathers, freedom is rigidly limited to those who interpret the faith 
along lines strictly orthodox and acceptable to those in power. 

The Communists have a rigid control of the press. There is censorship 
1/of everjthing. Nothing is printed which is not passed on and approved by 
Communists. There is a rigid control of the theatre, moving pictures, and 
radio. Pacifists do not have the right to broadcast. There is a strict control 
of organizations and meetings ; even within the party there is such strict 
control that in the past it was treason to publish Lenin’s last statement 
to the party. Only the ruling group were in a position to interpret what was 
'^legitimate criticism and what was illegitimate. Consequently, the rank and 
file are unable to hear the case of a man who opposes the major clique at 
any point. To an impartial onlooker it would seem as if the Russian Soviet 
government is now so firmly established and impregnable that it should 
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welcome criticiim from minority groups and practice toleration rather 
than suppression. As radicals, should not Communists be jealous in guard- 
ing those minority groups who are fighting sincerely for an ideal? In actual 
fact the Communists have far more rigidly persecuted war resisters than 
we have in America. 

In spite of the fact that a very strong case can be made against Com- 
munism, there has been a real spiritual liberation in Russia which has fol- 
lowed the Revolution. For Communism is a spiritual force. It holds up the 
ideal of economic liberty and equality. Communism is not free from intel- 
lectual error. It is blind, it is dogmatic, but it has made its way in spite of 
these faults by its idealism and its spiritual hope rather than its mateiialistic 
promise. Most faiths make their way because of their ideals and 111 spite 
of their faults. Flumanity is responsive to any group which is sincere and 
sacrifices for a cause which it holds tiue. The answer to such a new faith 
is not suppression and persecution, but rather the building of a social order 
in which there is less injustice, more of brotherhood. We must meet the 
challenge of Communism by creating a nation which has more truth, 
beauty, equality, and liberty for all the working classes. 
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QUESTIONS ON FASCISM 

1. Wliat are the chief causes of Fascism? 

2. To what qualities and what circumstances aie due the leadership of 
Mussolini ? 

3. What is the underlying philosophy of Fascism? 

4. What advantages does the Chatter of Labor give to the Italian workers? 
What disadvantages? 

5. Precisely what do you understand by the political doctiine of Fascism? 
Just how does it differ fiom American democracy? Do you see any danger 
in Mussolini’s instiuction to Italian Prefects? 

6 . What advantages and what disadvantages does the Italian election law 
and the Grand Council system have over the political mechanism of the 
United States ? 

7. How far is it valid to speak of Fascism as a religion ? 

8. Evaluate the concrete achievements of Mussolini. 

9. Is Fascism better or worse than Bolshevism? Why? 

10. How do you account for the striking difference in the treatment by our 
press of Fascist! success in Italy and that of the Bolsheviki in Russia? 

11. What sociological lesson, if any, can you discover from the Fascist 
movement? 

12. Has Mussolini been responsible for progress or retrogression, or both? 
Explain and prove your position. 

QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT 

I. Is efficiency which increases industrial production desirable if it takes 
away liberty? 

Z Have you noted any tendencies toward a movement somewhat similar to 
Fascism in the United States ? 



I. HISTORY AND CAUSES 


E very movement has its background It does not spring ready-made to 
life without struggle and opposition. Fascism is no exception to the 
rule. It grew up in Italy because it found a fertile soil. 

THE HAWN OF FASCISM * 

Origin of the Word "Fascism” 

The word comes from fascia, a group or cluster; it is used of a cluster 
of plants or blanches which grow stronger by being thus bound together. 

fast to of sticks with a battle-axe in their midst was earned by the Roman 
lictors : it was from the lictors’ fasces that the Fascists derived their em- 
blem. 

There was once before in Italy a political movement which also^ bore 
the name of fasci, a Sicilian peasant movement, led by the Socialists in 
1893, l>ut which died a natural death. 

The immediate predecessors of Fascism itself were the Fasci di com- 
battimento, or groups of armed men which flourished between October 
1914 and May 1915. Under these were enrolled the Socialists, Republicans, 
Anarchists and Syndicalists who were in favour of Italy’s intervention in 
the European war then in progress, and who were anxious to give a revolu- 
tionary aspect to the war. These fasci had but a transitory existence, but 
many of their adherents, Mussolini amongst the first, were to be found in 
the post-war Fascist movement. 

After the month of October 1917 and the unfortunate business of 
Caporetto, a group of deputies of the Right, the Centre and the Left, who 
wished at all costs to avoid a return of the Giolitti policy or a separate and 
inconclusive peace, were called the Fascia di difesa nasmtale — ^the group 
of national defence. 

In this group were included several parliamentarians who later on joined 
the Fascists, and who were in certain respects its immediate predecessors 
in their capacity of defenders of the victory which was as yet only a m3d:h. 

Formation of "Italian Armed Groups^’ 

The origin of Fascism can be traced to the war. Those classes which 
had been in favor of the war and had borne its burden were convinced 

*The selection following is taken by permission from Preaaolini’s Fascism, pp. 
1-37. Published and copyri^ted by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 
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of its righteousness by reason of its democratic ideals as set forth by the 
Government upon its declaration. The belief had been established amongst 
these men that upon their return, with the glory of victory behind them, 
they should receive from their country those special privileges of which 
such extravagant promise had been made them. They were to be 
the leaders of the future in place of those who had stayed behind in 
safety: young, full of enterprise, and deserving, they should replace the 
old regime in politics and the bureaucracy, grown slothful, corrupt, unintel- 
ligent and incapable of bringing its views into line with the needs imposed 
by a new older of things. They had created “a great Italy,” and to them 
should fall the task of completing the task they had begun. On demobiliza- 
tion the land should go to the men, to the officers the reins of government. 

But the ex-service men, on their return, found a very different welcome 
awaiting them from what they had Ijeen led to expect. 

In the beginning of 1919 Italy was cast into a state of turmoil. Once 
ended the distorting tension of war and the fictitious sense of well-being 
guaranteed by the support of the Great Powers, she found herself all at 
once faced by grave problems : demobilization, which would cast a host of 
surplus men upon the country; the beginning of a slump in an industry 
temporarily swollen to meet the demands of the army and which must 
now necessarily undergo a technical metamorphosis and find new markets ; 
confusion in all branches of service — ^public, municipal, provincial and na- 
tional— until they should have adapted themselves to the new order; the 
financial crisis which threatened Itdy as soon as the support of the Allies 
was withdrawn ; the solving of national and international problems accruing 
from the Peace Conference; the coi«equences of the social revolution 
brought about during the war by the new distribution of capital; and, 
finally, the confusion induced by the undefined and undefinable aspirations 
of a mass of political ignorami, who, by virtue of the franchise, found 
themselves called upon to do their part towards political I'econstruction at 
so difficult a point in the nation’s history. In 1913 the electorate numbered 
3,329,147 — ^that is to say, one-twelfth of the population; in 1919 it num- 
^ bered 11,115,441 — that is to say, 29.3 per cent of the population; but the 
' newly enfranchised, instead of being educated in the school of politics, 
knew only the school of war ! 

The State, faced with these formidable problems, did not prove itself 
equal to its task. Incapable of energy or of any clearly defined ideas, lack- 
ing, what is more, the moral strength which alone could have roused a 
country sunk in general sloth, the Government devoted all its activities to 
foreign iiolitics, without, even in tins respect, making it their business to 
fulfil the expectations of their country. In fact they gave the impression 
of having washed their hands entirely of the life and internal interests of 
the nation. 
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No sooner had the economic and financial upheaval beg^n to make itself 
felt (following upon the closing down of the munitions of war industry, 
the rise in the cost of living due to the rise in foreign exchanges, and the 
increased demand in proportion to the supplies available) than the 
equilibrium of the masses went to pieces. Strikes broke out in every branch 
of industry, and in the absence of any organized government action the 
extremists were fired with the idea that the hour was ripe for political 
revolution, while the rulers relied on the general dislocation, on the con- 
fused and ill-defined character of the revolutionary spirit fostered by stories 
of Red Russia, on the essentially materialistic aspirations of the masses, 
on the destroyed faith of the peasants who had listened eagerly during 
the war to rumours of a division of the land amongst the agriculturists ; 
but they relied above all on the innate war-hatred of the majority, who had 
nevertheless gone to war to make an end of it. 

It was this hatred first and foremost which finally decided their line 
of action in favour of urging a strong course to be adopted in both ques- 
tions, political and social The greatest psychological error of the Socialists 
was when they taunted the middle classes with this same war-haired, for 
even though they might have joined the ranks of the malcontents, either 
because of the unfilled promises made them during the war or because of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the victory, they could not join with the Socialists 
in reviling a war which they had entered voluntarily, for wliich they had 
suffered and sacrificed themselves, and of which they had hoped and still 
did hope for much. 

It was to this critical state of affairs and to this confusion that the 
troops returned, when they had looked forward to such a very different 
welcome. The Promised Land which had shaped itself during the last 
years of the war out of the promises made by the Government, seemed 
to oe lost, and its loss brought with it the bitterness of disillusionment. 
Many of those who had given up position, profession or other work, re- 
turned to find their places occupied, and were compelled to begin again from 
the beginning of things. Tliey saw about the streets of the towns crowds 
of pleasure-seeking people, shopkeepers miraculously and unjustly en- 
riched, labourers earning more than they, peasants who had become landed 
proprietors, and their own economic position worsted thereby. The failure 
both in word and deed of the Government, that Government which had 
been so generous in its promises to them, to come to their rescue, only 
accentuated their resentment. It was not to be wondered at, then, that 
revolutionary feeling ran high and that thousands of people were incited 
to march under any flag that offered itself, provided that it was against 
the Government, 

As it turned out, many of them flocked beneath the red flag, and all 
would have done likewise but for the Socialist leaders, who, in their blind 
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hatred of war, roused the masses equally against the grou])s of cx-ser- 
vice men recruited from the middle classes — intellectuals, clerks, students 
and professional men — and who could not bring themselves to forswear 
in such a wholesale manner their ideals and patriotic and national aspira- 
tions. 

These particular men constituted the section of the population most to 
be pitied. From their ranks had been recruited the officers. They had sub- 
scribed more than any other class towards the maintenance of the defensive, 
and consequently to the victory, and by way of reward they received the 
least recompense of all. While the economics of war had favoured the upper 
industrial middle classes, the workmen drawing high wages and safely out 
of the trenches, the peasants enriched by the rise in the cost of living, 
the middle classes were suffering impoverishment and disillusion. That 
class which, in constituting public opinion, had decided in favour of intei- 
vention, was made to realize at the cessation of hostilities that another 
class of society had arisen and supplanted them in the economic as well as 
in the political world. 

Disillusioned by broken faith, by the interception of their proposed at- 
tack upon the Socialists, by the failure of the authorities to satisfy national 
and Nationalist aspirations arising from the war, it was the ruling classes, 
the Socialists and the masses that these people found themselves up against, 
and against whom they had to safeguard not only themselves but their 
hearths and homes. 

A sign of the times was the founding of societies of ex-soldiers in 
towns throughout the kingdom, societies with various political programmes, 
some of them embodying the most radical spirits, such as the Futuristi 
and the Arditij whose sentimental and Nationalist claims, and opposition to 
the current Socialist tendencies, had much in common with Benito Mus- 
solini’s programmes of reconstruction after the victory and appreciation of 
the ex-service men. Mussolini had himself been one of tliem and edited the 
Popolo d’ Italia, a paper representative, as its sub-title testified, of "pro- 
ducers and ex-service men." 

It was upon the initiative of Mussolini that there was a meeting in Milan 
on the 23rd March 1919, at the headquarters of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Association, Piazza San Sepolcro, of the delegates from the various 
groups adhering to his programme. There were present, besides Mussolini 
(who immediately took the lead because of his moral and physical superi- 
ority to all the others), T. F. Marinetti, Giovanni Giuriati, Michele Bianchi, 
Canzio Garibaldi, General G. Douhel, Mario Carli, representing the Fasci 
futitnsti d’ltalia, representatives of the Fasdo fuiurista in Rome, Piero 
Bolzon, Massimo Rocca, representing the Fasci fvturisii in Florence, Fer- 
rara and many others. This meeting was the occasion of the fusion of the 
various groups, and the formation of the Fasci italiani di combattimento. 
Michele Bianchi was made secretary of the Milan Fascia. 
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Programme of the “Fasci” 

Many factors contributed to the determination of the first programme 
of the Fasci, a programme which showed a marked radical tendency. 
Amongst these were : the origin of the men who took the lead in the Fasci 
movement ; the greater part of whom had been banished from the Socialist 
party, in which they had occupied the benches on the Left ; the character 
of this avant-garde political movement which, between 1914 and 1919, 
had influenced all new movements; and the question of the ex-service men, 
principally of the proletarian and lower middle classes whose interests they 
had undertaken to safeguard. 

This programme, issued by the constituent Assembly on the 23rd March, 
1919, was based on the principle of the rights and wrongs of the revolution- 
ary war (the war waged by the Fasci d’asione, led by these same men in 
1914, was looked upon by them as revolutionary), and outlined its aspira- 
tions as Nationalist in external politics and reformatory in internal politics. 

With regard to internal reform their programme was based upon four 
fundamental factors — political, social, military and financial. In the matter 
of politics it put forward a proportionate electoral scale, the granting of 
votes to women, the lowering of the age limit for deputies from thirty-three 
to twenty-five years, the abolition of the Senate, the calling of a National 
Assembly of three years’ duration with the establishment of a new Con- 
stitution as its chief aim, the founding of regular national Councils for 
labour, industry, transport, communications, social hygiene, etc., chosen 
from amongst tlieir own ranks and endowed with legislative powers. In the 
matter of social reform it demanded an eight-hour day for labourers and 
peasants, the participation of the workers’ representatives in all technical 
industrial questions, the handing over of industrial management, partic- 
ularly in tire public services, to the workers’ organizations (for example, 
the railways should be under the direction of the railwaymen’s union). 

With regard to the military, it suggested the formation of a national 
militia with a short period of training, for exclusively defensive purposes ; 
the nationalization of munition and equipment factories. In the question 
of finances it demanded a heavy super-tax upon capital, the sequestration 
of a percentage of the wealth of religious bodies, and the abolition of cer- 
tain privileges hitherto enjoyed by the dergy, especially in their higher 
ranks ; and the revision of certain contracts for military equipment, together 
with die appropriation of 8$ per cent of war profits. 

In foreign politics the programme emphasized the Nationalist tendencies 
of the Pascij who, in this respect, supported the same claims as the Na- 
tionalist party itself — ^Ihat is to say, the revision of the London Pact so as 
to incorporate Fiurae and the whole of Dalmatia, a claim which gained 
strength from the very outset by the opposition of the nuclei of fuhtrisii, 
of ex-service men and of exrArditi to a speech of Leonida Bissolati posted 
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for a date in January at the Scala Theatre in Milan, in support of a policy 
for the abandoning of both Dalmatia and Brenner. 

Thetr Activities 

The Pasci di combattimento included all those patriotic and liberal ele- 
ments which the Socialists in their unreasoning aversion to war had so 
unwittingly fostered. Socialist opposition was concentrated against the 
Pasci because they were run by deserters from the Socialist ranks, who were 
consequently looked upon as traitors, and who, for their own part, regarded 
war on Socialism as their chief raison d'etre, and an excellent opportunity 
to rekindle old hatreds of Socialist leaders. 

However, during the time which elapsed between the spring of 1919 
and the end of the occupation of the factories (a victory which marked 
the ruin of revolutionary hopes) the activities of the Pasti had but small 
compass. What activities there were were of no national importance, but 
merely local, and this fact applies particularly to Milan. Their greatest 
stren^ lay in their alliance to the bands of Arditi; in fact, their first 
strong action, namely, the attack on the newspaper known as the Avanti! 
in April 1919, was originated by the Arditi, with whom the Milanese Pascio 
joined forces on some occasions. It was but a remote connection that the 
Pasci had with D’Annunzio’s enterprise in Fiume in 1919, though they 
supported and approved his venture, contributing thereto a small force and 
their public favour, but it cannot be said that success was due either to their 
action or to their encouragement. 

Even in the elections of 1919 in November, the Pasci showed up but 
feebly, for their candidates, Mussolini and Marinetti, only obtained some 
4700 votes in Milan. 

Nevertheless, they began to work upon the public by means of pam- 
phlets, speeches and patriotic demonstrations; their attitude being one of 
merciless criticism and opposition, nay, even death, to Socialism, its methods 
and revolutionary postulates. But at tire same time they did not withhold 
censure from a Government ineffectual and lazy both in home and 
foreign politics, which, having betrayed the men who had fought, was now 
betraying the entire nation at the table of the Peace Conference. Nor was 
censure withheld from the lax and fearful middle classes who could not 
even stand up for themselves, but were prepared to treat with the enemy ; 
against them they directed their shafts as well as against the Socialist 
leaders, and from that point one begins to notice anti-plutocratic tendencies 
which grew to be a feature of the Fascism of the Left. 

Nitti and Giolitti 

Fhsdsra had its genesis under the governments of Nitti and Giolitti, 
encountering opposition from the former and support from the latter. 
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Under Facta it bore the fruits of the two preceding ministries, and with 
the “March on Rome” laid hands upon the State. 

Fascists regarded these three governments as a reign of failure, disorder 
and treachery, but to wliat e.vtent this is true of the actual facts is a ques- 
tion. 

Francesco- Saverio Nitti was perhaps one of the most hated men in all 
Italy. No slightest cause for condemnation was he spared, and it must 
be confessed that he did all that lay in his power to render himself de- 
testable to Italians and to weave about his own name a legend of treachery. 
But the actual truth is very far removed from the legend. Nitti was 
no traitor; he was a weakling who was the victim even of his nobler 
qualities. 

Fie came of a poor family in the South, and he hewed for himself, 
through determination and hard work, fiist as professor and then as a 
lawyer, the road to the seat of the mighty. He had no originality, but 
sponged upon others for ideas. His most notable work, which brought Itim 
renown in Italy, was his book on the North and the South, which was 
after all only a clever summing up of the researches of Giustino Fortunate, 
the man who first brought up the “question of the South” in Italy. Here 
he showed, following the reasonings of his friend and patron, that South- 
ern Italy is naturally a poor country and that her distressful condition is 
due to her union with the rest of Italy, and the severe r%ime of 
politics and taxation to which the North has subjected her. The works 
which rendered his name world-famous after he had signed, as Prime 
Minister of Italy, the Treaty of Versailles, were VEuropa sensa. pace (A 
Peaceless Europe) and La Tragcdia dell'Europa (The Tragedy of Europe) 
— nothing more than vain repetitions, skilful paraphrases and amplifications 
of the books of Keynes. . . . 

The amnesty granted to deserters is, perhaps, his chief title to the 
base infamy attributed to him by patriots. But this measure, which was a 
necessary step in preventing a revival of brigandage in Italy, erred only in 
the form it adopted. A very slight measure, some amendment rather than 
an Act of Parliament, would have sufficed to remove from the decree in 
question the hateful tenor of its expression, offensive alike to the families 
of ex-soldiers and of those who had lost their lives in the war. But, for 
that matter, Nitti’s action has met with approval from many Conservatives, 
even from Mussolini himself. 

Nitti's shortcomings were, in fact, very different from those with which 
tlie Fascists reproached him. Had he carried on a financial policy in favour 
of the capitalists, as he is alleged to have done, a policy whereby he reaped 
his own reward, as was so often insinuated, erroneously withal, he would 
in all probability have gained for himself a stronger support from the Press 
than he had the good fortune to enjoy throughout his ministry. 

His attitude to the Fiume affair is miderstandable if one bear in mind 
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the “fears” in which he lived: fear of the Allies; fear of the army; fear 
of D’Annunzio himself; fear of the Socialists. 

Hardly had Giolitti reappeared upon the political horizon whence his 
neutrality of 1915 would seem to have banished him for ever, and taken 
once more into his own hands the leins of government, but one recognized 
the cynic who breathed no word of cynicism, the governor who despised 
the men he governed, but who knew how to achieve his ends by proffered 
honours, menaces and rewards. 

Giolitti, too, was a son of the people, born of a Piedmontese family in 
very modest circumstances; but whereas Nitti had revealed a brilliant 
mentality as lawyer and writer in the school of journalism and a professor- 
ship, Giolitti mounted slowly thiough the lowly channels of a solicitor, 
silently, doggedly, acquiring a profound knowledge of the Italian bureau- 
cratic system, and showing a shrewd dexterity in, turning to public account 
the private ambitions and interests of mankind. He soon pined the upper 
hand with the bureaucracy and with the army, for he feared not D’An- 
nunzio, and after once hating concluded the Rapallo Pact with Yugoslavia, 
he did not hesitate to use this as an implement against Fiume, being careful 
not to give the matter more importance than if it had simply been a little 
affair for the police, 

Nitti had fought Fascism without in any way undermining it. Giolitti 
made the great mistake of trying to use it for his own purposes, and, as 
often happens in the case of those who try to call up spirits, when he had 
armed them and given them his support, he found them ranged against him, 
hostile and strong. Giolitti found in his Parliament a great evil in the law 
regarding proportionate ballot introduced by Nitti, whereby every party 
claimed representation in the Government in proportion to its numbers; 
hence a period of undisciplined and unstable government, dominated by 
forces outside the bounds of Parliament. His first step was therefore to dis- 
solve Parliament, hoping in an election to be able to build up a Govern- 
ment which would permit him to repeal a law which ran counter to his 
old experience of the master exercising his patronage; and in order to 
turn the election in the right course — that is to say, to destroy the Socialist 
and Popular parties— he armed the Fascists, believing that after the elections 
he would be able to absorb and dominate them. A double disillusion ! The 
elections did not turn out as Giolitti had planned. Parliament was made up 
of practically the same forces ; and the Fascists, once armed and under 
police protection, gained so much ascendancy with the middle classes, with 
their youth, their courage and their determination, tliat it dawned upon 
the heads of Finance, of Agriculture and of Industry that through Fascism 
alone could they put down Socialism and re-establish order in Italy. 

However, government became ever more difficult as a result of party 
dissension, and when Giolitti, faithful to hiS policy of abandoning the 
Government on every occasion when things threatened to become serious, 
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resigned, a man third-iate in intellect and purpose, the deputy Facta, was 
the only one to take his place, because none of the parties feared him, 
and all the leaders believed that they would be able to supplant him when- 
ever the opportunity offered. 

In this intellectually and morally impoverished atmosphere the plant 
of Fascism found the oxygen necessary to its rapid and strong growth. It 
was the negative activity of a Government rapidly falling to pieces rather 
than the Fascist principles that drove the people into the arms of the Fas- 
cists, on condition that they would rescue them from this nightmare of 
confusion Just as, two years before, these same people had gone the length 
of desiring a revolution on the lines of Bolshevism, so they now saw 
in Fascism the inspired messenger of peace, order and security. In the 
heart of an Italian State capable of abandoning the power to no matter 
what force that might organize itself for the purpose, be it a party of 
scavengers, Fascism strove to create a sound State, with recognized hier- 
archies, a recognized leader, and eventually an armed militia and responsible 
councils capable of establishing and administering their power with an 
ordered discipline hitherto unknown in the annals of the State. 

The Growth of Fascism 

The Bolshevist spirit in Italy towards the end of 1919 and in the be- 
ginning of 1920 was on the wane, for various reasons, and particularly 
because of the spread of a new element, which had grown up in the at- 
mosphere of Communist propaganda and of a Russian Utopia. The eco- 
nomic protest of the summer of 1919 against the sudden rise in the cost 
of living, which the Socialist leaders had feared to turn to account, was 
in itself a proof of the inability of the Socialists to raise a revolution, and 
this gave rise to a feeling of disillusion and doubt regarding the revo- 
lutionary ideals of the masses. Moreover, when the greater part of the 
working classes and peasants, who had joined Socialist, industrial and 
political societies, attracted by visions of a social revolution resulting, as 
they firmly believed, in the supremacy of their own classes as well as in 
other unlimited material advantages; when they saw their revolutionary 
fire die out in words; when they learned from the mouths of the first 
Socialists to return from Russia that the acquisition of power by the pro- 
letariat did not ensure that ease and comfort promised by Italian Socialists 
in their election speeches — then confidence in a Socialist revolution col- 
lapsed, and there took its place a fear that a following of the revolutionary 
flag — ^which had already encountered criticism even from such Socialists 
as F. Turati — ^would only involve a loss of those advances which they 
had already made. It was at this point that they began to look elsewhere 
for a solution. 

Added to all this, the industrial and commercial middle classes and the 
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landowners, during the reign of these Bolshevik tendencies, were only too 
obviously seized with panic. They saw themselves dethroned. For many 
years past they had been tyrannized over by the working classes, violated 
at the hands of the masses, oppressed by the leaders, daily imposed upon 
by the Socialists, threatened with effacement by a new fiscal system which 
made outrageous demands upon their resources, subjected to ever-in- 
creasing industrial and economic upheavals in times already difficult enough, 
so that they had come to regard revolution as the only means of escape 
from a perpetual state of uncertainty — always providing that this revo- 
lution should remain theoretical — for they realized the impotency of the 
Socialist leaders to turn to account such advances as had been made 
during the summer of T919 as a sequel to the protest against the high 
cost of living; tliese middle classes found their confidence restored in 
allying themselves with the Fasci, who had come to their rescue, not 
wholly from disinterested motives. 

The Fasci went to work with a true soldierly and patriotic spirit. 
They combated Bolshevism and proclaimed the return of order and disci- 
pline. They tried to force upon the masses the principle of nationalism: 
and they showered opprobrium upon a Government which had been so 
lax in dealing with the spirit of revolution. It was proclaimed that all 
those who, for one reason or another, found themselves under what was 
called “Red tyranny” might seek lawful defence by grouping themselves 
for combined action under the new flag. 

Thus it came about that in all the big towns where Fasci di combatii- 
mento had been formed by the cx-service men, the sons of the industrial 
and commercial classes, young men of the middle classes, students, clerks, 
professional men, flocked to swell their ranks. In the country districts the 
Fasci enrolled the sons of the landowners, administrators, farmers and 
farm laborers — ^that is to say, all those wbo recognized in Socialism the 
enemy of their rights and privileges. 

When this vast army had come to swell their ranks, the Fasci, whose 
strength lay in force of numbers, set about organizing and adapting them- 
selves according to individual need and the particular conditions under 
which they found themselves called upon to function. Another considera- 
tion which influenced the varied aspects of the movement was the variety 
of standpoints, social, political and industrial, which were met with in 
the various parts of Italy. Even to-day, for example — ^and tliis explains 
the small hold Fascism has gained in the South — one must bear in mind 
the very special conditions which prevail there; and this does not apply 
to Fascism alone, but to all previous movements, including Socialism. 

As a rule political movements have had their home in the North, 
where a political education is more widespread, and where the class which 
most feels the need of and advantages to be gained from organization — 
that is to say, the industrial workers — ^is to be found ; for there the middle 
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classes are better educated, more industrialized and therefore more disci- 
plined, because they have to consider the two sides of the question where 
the interests of both employer and employee are concerned. 

For this reason the Fascism found in Milan tends towards idealism, 
patriotism and equilibrium. Having sought out the working classes, organ- 
ized them into groups according to whether they were Socialist or Syndi- 
calist, they endeavour to communicate with them in the only language 
with which they are familiar. Moreover, the program of the Fasci di 
combatlimento, drawn up by the constituent Assembly of the 23rd March 
1919, is of a distinctly revolutionary nature, outlining reforms as clearly 
Syndicalist as the creation of industrially representative parliaments, the 
eight-hour day, even going the length of workers’ unions, and the hand- 
ing over of the factories to the workers. The attitude of Mussolini and 
of the Fasci in connection with a revolutionary rising in Dalmiiio in the 
province of Bergamo, near Milan, was very characteristic of the trend of 
opinion. 

A dispute took place between the employers and employees of an im- 
portant engineering works; and the workers, in May 1919, went out on 
strike. But before throwing down their tools, they shut themselves up 
in the factory and installed themselves there to sleep and feed, hoisting 
the tricolor flag. In a word, they took possession of it, refusing to come 
out before a satisfactory agreement had been arrived at. 

This was the first occupation which had been known to take place in 
Italy, and the Popolo d‘ Italia encouraged and upheld the step in view of 
the fact that they had hoisted the tricolour rather than the red flag. Mus- 
solini betook himself to Dalmino, approving and supporting the move of 
the workers. 

Agricultural Dispute in Bologna 

It was not, however, in the purely industrial centres alone that Fascism 
found the surest impulse to its ultimate development and its surest foun- 
dation. 

Amongst the industrial classes, although doubt and discontent had 
already begun to spread regarding the Socialist leaders, an anti-Socialist 
movement such as Fascism could not hope to make its way without en- 
countering grave obstacles in its path, for the masses after all had been 
ruled and educated through thirty years of Socialism, and besides, there 
was as yet no alteration in the economic system calculated to make them 
forget the advantages assured them by the Socialists. 

It was in one particular centre, the agricultural centre, and even there 
in a very reactionary sense, that Fascism secured its victory. From that 
point it sent out feelers, and eventually secured a complete victory which 
included the agricultural districts of the Po valley, and, greatest con- 
quest of all, those of Bologna, Ferrara and Polesina. 
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It may be said that there, more than elsewhere, the action of the 
Socialists justified the reaction to Fascism; that there, more than else- 
where, the exasperated middle classes were prepared to take any steps 
to regain their rights which the masses had so foolishly and so outrageously 
abused. It was in those regions especially that Fascism seemed to promise 
the solution of the greatest evils, so that it assumed a particularly im- 
pressive social and economic aspect. 

In order fully to appieciate the character of the political movements 
and disturbances in the lower valley of the Po, one must bear in mind the 
exact geographical position of this country. One may fairly say that there 
cannot be found elsewhere in Em ope an agricultural region where land- 
Socialism is so prominent a factor. It is a well-known fact that workers 
on the land, as a whole, seldom lend themselves to political demonstrations 
of a Socialistic nature, but that the economic nature of his work on the 
land, the age-old tradition which binds the peasant to the fields he tends, 
and the conditions unlike those of any other class under which he works 
have made him a Conservative, a traditionalist, bound by his customs and 
prejudices, hard to break to Socialist and Syndicalist ideas. 

But the agricultural district of the lower valley of the Po has ar- 
rived at its present state of agitation as a result of a long and bitter 
industrial revolution. The soil of these regions was not originally produc- 
tive; it was rather a sterile land consisting of stagnant waters and deso- 
late plains where a deadly malaria raged. However, through a long process 
of fertilization extending over several centuries and not yet ended, and 
thanks to the work of man, aided in recent years by the most up-to-date 
mechanical and industrial processes, they have come to be amongst the 
most productive in Italy, and amongst the best tended in all Europe. 
Every inch of land had to be won from a hostile Nature, by means of 
canals, irrigation, the building of roads and bridges, and great labour 
to render the soil fertile. Desolate marshes gave place to rich pasture- 
lands and rice-fields; then followed the sowing of corn and planting of 
trees, while houses went up to house the laborers, and stables for the 
cattle they brought with them. Finally, great industries were founded, 
chief amongst which were tlie hemp and sugar-beet industries, which gave 
returns of the most encouraging nature and hastened development by 
the erection of factories to compete with the sugar, cheese and textile 
industries. 

The labor demanded for this immense work of cultivation could not 
be met by an agricultural population in a continual stale of fluctuation, 
as in the case of other regions. It was supplied from the surplus proletariat 
of neighboring districts, attracted by an exceptional offer of work in the 
transformation of vast tracts of unproductive lands into fertile fields. All 
aspects of the industrial and proletarian masses in the domain of agriculture 
were represented here, including not only the peasants traditionally at- 
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tached to the land, but a whole population of men who had arrived on the 
spot for the sole purpose of working this land. 

The economic conditions which ruled the work of these men were 
the same as ruled industiy, and had little in common with those which 
governed agriculture. Alongside the peasant — in the accepted sense of 
the word — ^therc was the hired man, or bracciante, who lived, for the most 
part, not on the products of the lands he tilled so much as on the weekly 
salary he drew from an horary which was the same for all, for they 
worked in gangs as in a factory. Thus the peasant’s work lost its patriar- 
chal character when it became a matter of being bound to the land of 
which he was no longer the master. It took on instead the character of a 
job of work to be relegated to specific hours, with the only difference 
that it was carried out in the open air instead of indoors, as 'is the case 
with mechanical enterprise. 

The conditions of these people were industrial also in the matter of 
the vicissitudes they suffered in the demand for labor, just as in indus- 
tries, and quite apart from the annual fluctuations generally reckoned 
upon in the economic phases of agriculture. It followed therefore that 
these workers, subject to vicissitudes which did not come within the terms 
of their contracts, which had all the features of a contract in a manu- 
facturing industry, were compelled to organize themselves in the same 
way as ordinary workers, for the protection and safeguarding of their 
own interests; and as the dispensation of labor was concentrated in the 
hands of a small number of capitalists, as a result of property having 
changed hands so that by a smaller division of ownership expenses might 
be reduced, the workers’ associations grouped themselves together under 
a kind of union, which roughly corresponds with the trade union system. 
There was a capital trust and a workers’ trust. The unions were purely 
economic and had no preconceived political views. 

The demand for this trade union for the workers had also another 
cause. The fact that labor was available in excess of demand was not 
caused so much by over-population as by the heavy fluctuations in the 
demand. To cope with the alternate abundance and scarcity of work, and 
to furnish a safety-valve in the labor market where the demand might be 
excessive to-day and insufficient to-morrow, a solution might have been 
sought in emigration, but this measure was prohibited by Socialist propa- 
ganda; hence the necessity for a registration office for the purpose of 
taking a census of labor and distributing it in the various districts where 
there was a demand, and of establishing a method by which each man 
in his turn might be given an opportunity of earning. 

As was to be expected, most of the hired men, finding themselves in a 
position to monopolize labor, set to work to exploit this scheme by not 
only seeking but forcing employment. Having once obviated the danger 
of competition, having made it compulsory for all new-comers to join the 
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union, the union demanded from the capitalists the fixing of a minimum 
wage, hut not a fixed wage, thus the tendency was always towards an in- 
crease; at the same time, the union aimed at bettering the conditions of 
labor by a reduction of working hours. 

The logical reaction against this economic pressure was vei7 naturally 
a tendency on the part of capital to reduce as far as possible the em- 
ployment of labor, substituting machinery and other modern labor-saving 
devices for cultivation. And while the cultivation of the land continued 
to improve, and it was found that the increased output recompensed the 
higher cost of jiroduction, unemployment spread amongst the workers. 

It was at this point that a hitherto purely economic matter imper- 
ceptibly took on a political aspect, for the unemployment, the discontent 
of the masses, and the bar to emigration gave rise to social disorders 
which the Government could not ignore. So the Government, in order to 
stifle these agitations, began to grant subsidies for public works, purely as 
a measure of employing labor, and regardless of whether there was any 
demand for these works. There arose from this action a practice, very 
soon to be exploited by representatives of this district and others, to seek 
State subsidies for public works in cases where it served their own or 
the ends of the workers' unions. And here it must be added that the 
demands for State grants for public works — canals, roads, etc., in fact, 
works touching the improvement of the soil — were actuated by the great 
capitalist landowners, who in this way became the beneficiaries of the 
State grants, so that here, as in other branches of production upon a large 
scale, capital and labor found themselves in agreement in the matter of 
appealing for State aid in the accomplishment of personal interests. 

The objects of the Socialist leaders of the workers’ union, which was 
gradually becoming enriched and supported by minor organizations (co- 
operative production, consumption and land management, housing, work- 
ers’ councils), were simple and straightforward: they aimed at the abso- 
lute control of labor by the unions, including its regulation and distribu- 
tion. To this end it was essential that they should exercise an iron disci- 
pline, disclaiming compromise as much in the matter of the work as of 
the workers. 

The varying psychology of the population, their sudden and swift evo- 
lution, demanded tliat this discipline imposed by the unions should be of 
an almost feudal, even mediaeval cliaracter, and it expressed itself under 
the form of a very harsh boycott. In those little villages in a country 
wlrere political enthusiasm is easily roused, the boycott assumed the pro- 
portions of cruel tyranny to a primitive people. The workingman who did 
not bend to the will of the Socialist leaders and join a local league could 
not live, not only as a citizen but even as a human being. He was im- 
mediately cut off and abandoned by botli friends and relations, who feared 
a like isolation if they upheld him. He was insulted, hissed, mocked, 
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threatened and scorned when he put in an appearance. And besides the 
torment of this moral isolation, all manner of other obstacles and difficul- 
ties were put in the way of the satisfaction of his simplest daily needs, 
for shopkeepers were forbidden by the league to supply him with bread, 
meat, wine or other food. They even went so far as to deny milk to 
sick children, or burial to the dead, if they were connected with the 
family of the boycotted man, who was, in fact, treated worse than a 
leper, worse than one stricken with the plague. He could only appeal 
to his conscience, which had nothing with which to reproach him but 
with refusing to submit to tiresome interference in the simplest and most 
fundamental rights of civilized existence to which he was entitled; the 
authorities, the police and magistrates, who could easily have proved him 
in the right, were powerless against the moral and material expulsion the 
unfortunate man had brought upon himself. He had no choice but to 
submit, to give way before his opponents, confess his guilt and enter the 
league. 

So it was in the agricultural districts that the Socialist spirit grew, 
that the power and discipline of the workers’ unions continued to be the 
ruling force, that the union, master of all labor, arbitrary tyrannizer over 
league members and the entire economic system of the district, was al- 
lowed to persist. The Socialist leaders adopted that attitude and assumed 
the powers of dictators — but poor dictators, even though they managed 
to bring to their feet simple citizens, capitalists, the working classes, even 
the authorities — little dictators who lacked neither the stupid pretensions 
which only rendered them ridiculous, nor the tragic element of a power 
based upon continual uncertainty and doubt, defiance and hatred, and 
which spurred them on their erratic course which hovered between un- 
warranted high-handedness and the most pacific concessions. 

But at last the accumulated forces of hate, vengeance, suffering and 
humiliation broke loose. They plotted together and combined, and then 
they acted. All the outraged interests, both moral and material, which 
liad fermented for so long beneath the surface, were doomed to burst 
forth in a reaction whose violence was measured by the long period of 
its compression. It burst forth and found in the Fascist movement a chan- 
nel, a guide and a flag. 

The Palasso d'Accursio Massacre 

As has already been observed, at the time of the political elections 
of the i6th November 1919, the activities of the Fasci di coniha-ttimento 
were feeble and their effect negligible. The Fasci in fact confined them- 
selves to a testimony of their good faith, and a promise of action within 
the terms of the program drawn up at the council of the 23rd March 
1919. On the whole, the elections ran a smooth course; there was only 
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one fatality in all Italy. The Fascists attributed this order to the fact 
that the Socialist domination was so strong that it did not permit of 
any action whatsoever from the other parties. This fact supports the 
theory that Fascism was then only in its infancy as an active body. 

The elections of 1919 gave an unexpected success to the revolutionary 
parties, who gained 156 out of the 535 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The first symptom of the graA-c menace which the Socialists saw in 
this victory occurred at the opening of the session on the ist December 

1919. The 156 revolutionary deputies were to appear wearing a red but- 
ton-hole. At the vciy moment when the King entered the Camera to 
make the royal speech, they left the building in silence. 

From that date, tliroughout the kingdom, revolutionary activities con- 
tinued to increase. 

Upon Giolitti’s advent to power, following Nitti on the i6th June 

1920, there was a notable decrease in these activities, due in part to the 
fact that Giolitti dealt with a firmer hand than had Nitti with the lead- 
ers of the Socialist organizations, whose activities were henceforth de- 
prived of any State aid whatsoever. 

But for all that, up until the month of September 1920 Italy cer- 
tainly gave the impression of being the prey of the aentest disorganiza- 
tion and the most outrageous revolutionary follies, especially in the mat- 
ter of propaganda speeches. The mania for strikes in every branch of 
industry, not excepting the public services, reached the limit of its tragi- 
comedy. The slightest excuse served as a pretext for the holding up of 
production in the most essential as well as in the luxury industries. The 
offending of a single workman’s susceptibilities was sufficient excuse for 
paralyzing the life of whole cities; and since public authority, owing to 
disorganization in those branches which were most vital to the life of 
the public, no longer possessed their old powers, the railwaymen refused 
to ^convey the police to the scene of the disorder — all this occurred with- 
out the sanction of the employers. 

Individuals still continued to live in dread of violence. Anything which 
savored of the middle classes was still an object of aggression. Motor- 
cars could not travel about the couiitr}' or pass through the outskirts of 
certain towns without running the risk of being made the target of stones 
thrown by peasants and workmen. Everything which savored of authorized 
administration, patriotism or nationalism was held up to ridicule and 
abuse, and individuals were likewise liable, so that the celebrations for the 
first anniversary of the victory had perforce to be suspended. Officers 
here and there, wearing medals, incurred abuse; and the very name of 
ex-service man— -or, even worse, volunteer — ^laid a man open to scorn 
and humiliation. On the other hand, in the country a political movement 
was on foot for the rehabilitation of deserters from the war, a move- 
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menl which resulted in the famous amnesty granted by Nitti’s Govern- 
ment. 

The economic disorders did not, however, eclipse the progressive activ- 
ities of the Socialists. The ease with which the political leaders obtained 
the moral support and favor of the authorities reached a point when the 
Government granted them all the concessions of an economic nature to 
which they laid claim, and these concessions, added to the victory won 
from capitalism in the question of salaries and working hours, drove 
the workers to the ranks of the Socialists. The Labor Confederation 
reached its height in the first half of 1920, with 1,200,000 adherents, 
when it placed itself at the service of the Socialist party. 

In the country the outrages became ever more numerous. There was 
a series of strikes resembling the industrial strikes, which involved the 
burning down of houses, the killing of cattle, and the abandoning of har- 
vests and beasts alike to their fate. New contracts comprising ridiculous 
demands were drawn up and imposed upon employers. Besides an ab- 
surd new system regarding the division of profits, whereby, in metayers’ 
contracts, the laborer drew a share substantially larger than that of the 
proprietor, it is enough to recall the eight-hour day which was made 
applicable to the land worker, and which was a feature of the wholesale 
transpoisal of the industrial system to agriculture regardless of the vast 
differences in the two modes of production. 

In these days the spread of the Russian myth reached the fullest 
extent of its diffusion. Communist Russia became the ideal of the major- 
ity of the working population. The outward signs of this myth appealed 
to their sentiment. Beside the red flag, symbol of the revolutionary creed, 
they placed portraits of Lenin and the emblem of the Soviet Government, 
These outward signs were so broadcast over the country that one would 
have thought that Italy already lived in an atmosphere of revolution a la 
Russia, and that it was now only a matter of hours before she should 
pass from the old to the new regime. 

This revolutionary movement reached its zenith in the months of 
August and September 1920, with the occupation of the factories by 
the workers, and it maintained its reign until the Socialists seized a con- 
siderable number of municipal and provincial offices at the end of the year. 

It may be said to have commenced its decline with the incidents con- 
nected with the Palazzo d’Accursio, just as a fever declines after the 
crisis. On the 21st December 1920, at Bologna, while the new Socialist 
municipal Council was in session, a demonstration took place in the square ; 
bombs, prepared for the purpose in the business houses of the town, 
were hurled from the windows of the town hall, while, in the council 
chamber, members of the Socialist majority and others who had made 
their way in amongst them, fired revolver shots across the benches against 
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the minority. The lawyer, Giordani, who had been wounded in the war 
and who repre.sented the ex-service men, was killed. 

The crime aroused very strong feeling throughout Italy and was the 
cause of many citizens joining the ranks of the Fascists, to whom they 
looked to save the nation and re-establish order in view of the paralysis 
which seemed to have seized the Government. The Palazzo d’Accursio 
murder seemed to have excited that sentimental spirit calculated to con- 
solidate the Fascist movement. In the following year, in November 1921, 
the Fascist movement had become the Fascist party. That year of 1921 
had been spent in enlarging, shaping, selecting and conquering public 
opinion. In the elections of the 15th May 1921 it worked officially through 
the ranks of Giolitti’s party, obtaining only thirty-four seats — of which 
only one was gained on exclusively Fascist votes — but the “preferential” 
voles showed that the sympathies of the middle classes were on the side 
of the Fascist element — young, enthusiastic, ready to fight and already 
fighting in the streets, in the Press, in Parliament ; the only party to guar- 
antee and to safeguard order. 

Contemporarily the Socialist party was falling to pieces ; at Livorno, 
in January 1921, the Communists broke away, and between the right and 
left wings of those who remained, controversy became more heated and 
more personal. When the groups of the proletariat broke up, the middle 
classes ranged themselves behind the Fascists, and from that point the 
issue was no longer in doubt. 

What Is Fascism! 

Fascism, then, would seem to be the revolt of the imddle classes, in- 
spired by Nationalist and Conservative ideals, to range themselves against 
the pretensions of the proletarian classes and the ill-distributed fortunes 
of the capitalists; the revolt of a class disillusioned by a peace which 
had failed to realize in internal politics those rewards in which they had 
been led to put their trust, and which in foreign politics had failed to 
obtain for them what they considered their rights and dues. 

If we read the speeches made by the deputies appointed from the 
Fascist ranks in 1924 or those made by the Fascist majority in the munic- 
ipal councils, it will be seen that the Fascist Zerboglio and the Socialist 
Zibordi had arrived at a very clear view of how things stood. Zerboglio 
says: 

"I have noticed for myself among the Fascists a majority of students 
from the universities and from the central schools, ex-officers and junior 
officers, also old soldiers, professional men, small business men and shop- 
keepers, farmers and some laborers; many idealists and young hot- 
heads inspired by burning patriotism; some out purely for excitement, 
and for these Fascism is a sport; some ne’er-do-wells; some men of the 
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middle classes out to defend their personal interests, not at the expense 
of the general public but in their service, so far as their personal danger 
may be judged to constitute more or less directly that of the general 
public.” 

Zibordi says: “To Fascism belong the bellicose professions, for the 
most part soldiers or ex-soldiers, ruffians enrolled without distinction from 
the slum areas; but there is also a strong force of young men inspired 
by fanaticism, ideals, romanticism and a love of sport. Connected with 
Fascism there are also groups of citizens, struggling intellectuals and well- 
to-do intellectuals, the former urged by economic instinct and various 
other sentiments, the latter by a hatred of society and an aesthetic disdain 
of the extremist and tyrannizing proletariat." ® 

The Religion of the Country 

In Fascism, the religion of the country — which, as Pareto puts it, is 
the true religion of to-day — found its strongest stimulus to expression. 
Such a popular movement, with such impressive ceremonial, can only be 
traced to a form of religious expression. The strictest rites were observed 
round the tombs of Fascists who had met their end ; and the trees which 
were planted to their memory were held in almost pagan awe. The tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier was an object of never-ending pilgrimages ; and 
there was a distinctly religious savor about the references to the dead 
which were a feature of Fascist ceremonies. 

Fascism embodies the most exalted conception of the patriotic spirit, 
and that explains the presence in the Fascist ranks, as in the followers 
of any creed, of hypocrites and exploiters, whose presence, as all know 
who have made a study of social movements, is in itself a proof of the 
authenticity and sincerity of the religious impulse behind it. The very 
same thing applies amongst the bands of wounded and decorated soldiers, 
where there are frauds who have decked themselves out in false medals 
so as to attract public sympathy and esteem. 

No Democracy in Italy 

With the "March on Rome” Fascism conquered a democracy which 
hitherto had no true existence in Italy. Italy never had what constitutes 
the essence and glory of the Anglo-Saxon democracies. The primary schools 
were in many districts some old pit or quarry, and higher education was 

* On the formation of the Fascist groups and their psychology, see A._ Zerboglio 
and D. Grandl, FascismOj Bologna, 1922 ; M. Missiroli, fascismo e la crisi italiana, 
Bologna, 1921; A. Cappa, Due rivolusioni mancate, Foligno, 1923; L. Salvatorelli, 
Nastomlfascismo, Turin, 1923; M. Vinclguerra, 11 fascisnto visto da tm solitario, 
Turin, 1923 ; Un Deputato al Parkmento, n fasetsmo, Milan, 1922. 
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only open to those of ample means. There was no open competition for 
men of talent, except in theory, for influence and favoritism had super- 
seded the usual system of competition in examinations. Freedom from 
taxation, a tradition dating back to Cavour, had been abandoned in 1880 ; 
and the uneducated masses had never had any word in the conduct of 
the country before a reform of 1913 introduced universal suffrage. And 
after the war they could not be expected to put this new implement to 
very good use. The acquisition of the Constitutional Statute in 1847 
had not earned wide popularity, for Italians traditionally owed little to 
parliamentary regime, their political organ having been the Communes, 
which took the place of patty or class government, and feudal over- 
lordship, which kept the power in the hands of certain powerful families. 
The formation of the Kingdom of Italy and the acquisition of freedom 
■ — in the Press, in religion, and in the holding of meetings — had not cost 
them very dearly; rather had they been won for them by the foreigner, 
or by the reflection of similar movements in France, than by their own 
efforts. And as for the movement for the unification of Italy, the agri- 
cultural classes had had no hand therein, or if they had, their part had 
been indifferent or sometimes even hostile. 

Recent generations had, moreover, extinguished the feeble flame of 
democracy which did exist in rude form in Italy. The criticism which 
was brought to bear upon this supposed democracy which yet had created 
no schools, produced no great book, nor any man worthy of his times, 
very soon stripped it of all it had been supposed to stand for. And the 
amazing critical and pliilosophical renaissance which started with Bene- 
detto Croce in the year 1900 soon brought down the last fence and im- 
bued the age with an anti-democratic spirit. The most interesting political 
developments in recent times had been nationalism on the one hand 
and syndicalism on the other, both anti-democratic. Italians began to be- 
lieve in individuals, and ceased to regard minorities as a negligible body ; 
they began to look ahead, rather in the spirit of Machiavelli, seeing in a 
nation actual possibilities to which Italy, far from renouncing, should 
attain. The war, whose realism, followed by a wretched Peace, had cast 
all these illusions to the ground, had fallen crushingly upon those who 
once cherished hopes of a future international and democratic Italy: 
and the defection of Wilson, once acclaimed as a great prophet only to 
be considered shortly afterwards as the enemy and betrayer of Italy, had 
struck the death-blow to democratic ideals. 

Very few men retained hopes of a democracy, therefore, in the months 
when Fascism was gathering in its members and getting under way. 

When the Fascists presented themselves before the democratic scaf- 
fold of the Italian State, they found there neither sentinel nor watchman. 
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II. LEADERSHIP 

BENITO MUSSOLINI 

Mussolini, whether or not he assumes the title, has many of the aspects 
of an emperor and is the dictator of present-day Italy. He is an admirable 
illustration of the great leader theory of social development. While the 
crisis following the World War, with its social disintegration, gave him 
his chance, few would deny that his personality and his qualities of leader- 
ship have vitally affected the entire political and economic structure of 
Italy. The reader should ask himself : how far is Mussolini the product 
of social forces which he could not control, and how far has he dominated 
or modified the social forces which he encountered ? 

Mussolini was born July 29, 1883, at Dovia in the Commune of Pre- 
dappio. His father was a blacksmith, a revolutionist, and an atheist, while 
his mother was a woman of deep religious spirit. There is no question that 
Mussolini imbibed some of his radical views from his father, who he him- 
self says "had been in prison for his ideas.” The father was an ardent be- 
liever in the anarchistic and revolutionary doctrines of Michael Bakunin 
and taught the boy that the political system in Italy must be overthrown by 
violence. In the biography by M. C. Sarfatti, authorized by Mussolini 
himself, we find tlie following account of his early boyhood days : 

"At five he was a very naughty, troublesome little boy ready for every kind 
of mischief. In that village schoolroom of the inn, presided over by his mother, 
he was often as not on all fours underneath the benches pinching the bare legs 
of the other boys and girls. His face frightened them whenever he wanted a 
thing, so determined he looked, with his immense dark sliining eyes beneath 
the big bulging forehead. 

“One little girl, the prettiest in the class, stood in peculiar terror of him. 
He would be on the watch for her in the fields, behind a bush on her way to 
school, and would spring out upon her suddenly. He would foi'bid her to cry, 
and she had to go with him meekly, a bit fascinated, no doubt, as well as 
dominated." 

This account, whether true or not, is interesting because it shows the 
type of material which Mussolini would like to have us read about him. 
His ideal for the younger generation is well illustrated in the Ballilla (Boy 
Fascist Scout) motto : “Better to live an hour like a lion than one hundred 
years like a sheep.” 

As a young man he once wrecked a beer hall in Zurich because 
he was overcharged sixteen cents. At eighteen we find him teaeWng school. 
He had some difficulty after an election — some say he smashed a ballot 
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box. At any rate, he left the country and went to Switzerland. There he 
eked out a precarioub living doing odd jobs, meanwhile studying in the 
Universities of Lausanne and Geneva. At Lausanne he studied at the feet 
of Wilfred Pareto, the political economist. He felt that “here was a 
teacher who was outlining the fundamental economic philosophy of the 
future.” 

Nietzsche was another who profoundly affected Mussolini ; he absorbed 
his philosophy and accepted it. The writing of George Sorel, the French 
syndicalist, Reflec tions on Violence, struck a responsive chord in Mussolini 
and there is little doubt that his belief in direct action partially comes 
fi'om this source. ‘ He also says that Le Eon’s Psychology of the Crowd in- 
terested him intensely. It can thus be seen that, intense Italian nationalist 
that he is, Mussolini is yet the product of many foreign forces. No great 
leader in the world to-day can still be isolated from the social impress 
of alien ideas. In his .Iniobiography Mussolini is also frank to admit that 
the greatest teacher of all for him was life. He thus admitted that he 
lived his way into his thinking most of all. 

In Switzerland he lived with the workers and helped to organize 
unions and promote strikes, so that he was expelled from one canton after 
another, and finally from the country itself. Humorously enough, it was 
only after he became Prime Minister that Switzerland removed the legal 
bar to his entry into the country. 

In 1908 he took part in the agrarian conflicts and was sentenced to 
ten days in jail, afterwards being considered by the police a dangerous 
revolutionary. He then became editor of Popolo, a socialiHiliii^gBaper in 
Austria. Here he became deeply interested in the philosopm^e one^ftHi^g. 
He wrote in an article that "the Italian frontier does not began to bjj^j 
was promptly expelled from Austria. negligible bod 

In 1910 he became editor of a paper at Fofli, Italy, clSied Lotta di 
Classc, in which he energetically championed Socialism. He opposed the 
military expedition which the Italian Government sent to Tripoli, even 
urging the people to resist the authorities. For this he was sentenced to 
five months’ imprisonment. At twenty-nine he was made editor of the official 
organ of the Socialist parly, the Avanti. Under him the circulation increased 
from 40,000 to over 100,000. Because he believed in the intervention of 
Italy in the War, he resigned his editorship and was thrown out of the 
Socialist party. He inrmediately founded a paper of his own, II Popolo 
d'lfalia, securing 4000 lire for the purpose from patriotic advertisers. In 
April, T915, he was arrested for advocating revolution. Shortly afterwards 


* G. Binzer-Dresden, Die Fuhrerauslese im Faschismus. JUingensalza, Germany, 
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he was slightly wounded in a duel with an orthodox Socialist, Claudio 
Treves. MubsoHni in his autobiography tells of two other duels, one of 
which was over “some parliamentary squabble.” 

When war was declared Mussolini served as a private and was wounded 
in 1917- After the war he continued to call himself a revolutionist, although 
he ceased to call himself a socialist. On March 23, 1919, Mussolini founded 
his first “Fascio die Combattimento,” or fighting groups. Their program 
included demands for a republic, universal suffrage, international disarma- 
ment, abolition of compulsory military service, the dissolution of the banks 
and the stock exchange, confiscation of unproductive capital, and the trans- 
ference of industry to syndicates of technicians and workers. 

In the elections of 1919 Mussolini stood as a candidate from Milan but 
secured only a few votes, and the socialists described him as “a corpse to 
be buried in a ditch.” Shortly afterwards he was arrested by Premier Nitti 
for “armed plotting against the security of the state,” because he had sup- 
ported the military adventures of d’Annunzio. Nitti soon released him, due 
to the pressure of public opinion, so the Fascists say. 

In 1920, when the workers seized the factories, Mussolini approved of 
the action ; but he was now strongly opposed to Socialism and Bolshevism 
and was soon intent on winning support from conservatives. He built up a 
strongly disciplined party of Fascists, ruled from the top. In the 1921 
elections Mussolini and thirty-seven other Fascists were elected. 

By 1922 Mussolini believed that he could organize a Fascist govern- 
ment. He broke the strike of August i, 1922, and came out strongly for 
properly and the conservative forces. In a speech he openly championed 
the monarchy and so secured the backing of the army. He then prepared 
for the march on Rome. The King was afraid to oppose him because so 
many military leaders were on his side. Consequently he was summoned 
to head the government. His cabinet was formed in seven hours. 

He himself assumed the portfolios of Foreign Affairs, Secretary of the 
Interior, and later those of the War, Marine, and Air Ministries. In June, 
1924, Matteotti, a sincere Socialist member of Parliament, was murdered 
by prominent Fascists. At the trial most of them stated that they had done 
the deed on the direct orders of Mussolini. We know that Mussolini had 
been greatly angered at the attacks which Matteotti had made against 
him, On June 6th, in a debate in the parliamentary Chamber, Mussolini 
stated that they ought to follow the Russian example, which would mean 
that the opposition “would have got a charge of lead in their hades.” 

After the Matteotti affair had entirely blown over, Mussolini said in 
the Chamber on January 3, 1925: "Before this Assembly, and before 
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the people of Italy, I declare that I alone assume the moral, political, and 
historical responsibility for all that has occurred.” In January, 1926, he 
wrote; “The abduction of Matteotti and its consequences belong morally, 
politically, and historically to Fascism.” 

There have been a number of plots to kill Mussolini but in only one — 
that of a demented English woman, Violet Gibson, on April 7 > 1926 — 
was he wounded, and then only slightly. 

Mussolini is not an outstanding orator, but he has great force, and his 
sentences and style are like a series of explosions of a rapid fire gun. 

There is little que.stion that Mussolini will go down in history as one 
of the most remarkable men of our generation. No man could have started 
penniless and won for himself the dictatorship of a great nation without 
having achieved a secure place in the records of our age. All will have to 
recognize the extraordinary magnetism of the man and his great ability 
to organize and control. No man could be admired by so many without hav- 
ing good qualities. 

Apparently he has been definitely anti-religious. The Pope has already 
recognized this and Mussolini has many times admitted it. In the introduc- 
tion to a biogi'aphy of himself Mussolini says: “The people are like 
little children. They ask but they despise him who yields to them and 
spoils them. If the Eternal Father were to say to me, T am your friend,’ 
I would put up my fists to him. ... I want to make a mark on my era 
with my will, like a lion with its claw.” Only a man with a grossly exag- 
gerated superiority complex could make a statement of this kind, throwing 
down the gauntlet to God himself. Mussolini admits that his favorite char- 
acters in histoi7 are Caesar and Napoleon; his favorite philosophers 
Machiavelli and Nietzsche. In some respects Mussolini has been rather 
puritanical. At least he says : ‘T do not drink, I do not smoke, and I am 
not interested in cards or games. I pity those who lose time, money, and 
sometimes all of lifo itself, in the frenzy of games. As for the love of the 
table, especially in these last years, my meals are as frugal as those of a 
pauper. In every hour of my life, it is the spiritual element which leads 
me on. Money has no lure for me.” 

Mussolini has made so many contradictory statements that almost any- 
thing can be proved against him by quoting from his speeches; but friend 
i and foe will admit that he is not a partizan advocate of liberty and democ- 
racy, Note liis words; 

“Fascism, that was not afraid of being called reactionary while many of 
today’s liberals lay prone before the triumphant beast, has no hesitation today 
in calling itself illiberal and anti-liberal. Fascism will not fall victim to this 
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kind of vulgar play. Let it be known, therefore, once and for all, that Fascism 
knows no idols and worships no fetishes; it has already passed over and if neces- 
sary will turn once more and quietly pass over the more or less decayed corpse 
of the Goddess Liberty.” 

(Mussolini, "Forsa e Consenso" in Gerarchia, p. 803, March 1923.) 

In 1910 Mussolini said; 

"I believe that the parliamentary system, a fallacious and faltering political 
institution, is destined inevitably to perish. . . . Violence today has become the 
best condition of real health for a people. ... For to the present esthetics of 
filthy lucre we oppose — and let it come, let it come! — an esthetic of violence 
and blood.” 

(Quoted by Schneider, Making the Fascist State j pp. 264-265.) 

In his Autobiography Mussolini tells of his first speech to the Chamber 
of Deputies after assuming power. The only part he quotes follows: 

‘‘I could have made of this dull and gray hall a bivouac for corpses. I could 
have nailed up the doors of parliament and have established an exclusively 
Fascist government. I could have done those things, but — at least for a time — 
I did not do them.” 

Why did Mussolini not do these things for a time? Because he did 
not have to. It was better, so he thought, to do them without slaughter if 
he could. Eventually he abandoned universal suffrage, and proudly de- 
clared : "To-day we solemnly bury that lie, — democratic universal suffrage.” 
(llalim Historical Society, Pamphlet No. z, p. 8.) 

In 1925 Mussolini said: 

"There are certain gentlemen who define themselves as officiating priests 
of a mysterious divinity called public opinion. We do not care a damn for this 
public opinion. Fortunately we are still an army.” 

(Stannpa, June 23, 1925.) 

So completely has Mussolini abandoned the democratic ideal that he 
does not believe in universal education for all and no longer provides state 
education for every one. He says of the system: "This throws on the 
scrap heap the democratic concept which considered a state school as an 
institution for every one — a basket into which treasure and waste are 
piled together.” 

The historian will almost be compelled to recognize that Mussolini 
has based his life and his cause on a theory of violence. Listen to him 
again; 

(September, 1920) "Struggle is the origin of all things because life is full 
of contrasts, . . . Today it may be the struggle of economic purposeful war, but 
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the day in which there is no more struggle will be the day of melancholy, the 
end.” 


(April, 1921) “We do not make violence a school, a system, or still worse, 
an esthetic. We are violent whenever it is necessary, but I add immediately 
that it is necessary to conserve in the necessary violence of Fascism a line, 
a character clearly aristociatic, or if you prefer, clearly surgical Our puni- 
tive expeditions, all that violence which fills the daily papers, should always 
be of the character of a just rectification and a legitimate reprisal.” [This 
statement could almost be duplicated in the pronouncements of the Ku Klux 
Klan in Anicrica.] 

(May, iQ2i) ‘Tt was the 'prestige of violence’ that gave victory to the 
Fascist candidates. ... At the bottom of the present Fascist victory [elections 
of May, 1921! one encounters a case of ‘force that creates right.’” 

(September, 1922) "Violence is not immoral. Violence is sometimes moral. 
. . . Furthermore, violence is decisive, because at the end of July and August, 
in forty-eight hours of systematic violence, we obtained that which we had 
not obtained in forty-eight years of preaching and propaganda Therefore, our 
violence is resolutory of a situation; it is conscientious, highly moral, sacrosanct, 
and necessary.” 

Mussolini has also been a very rigid and able dictator. He says he does 
not hesitate to scrap any individual in the party to prevent secession and 
that "having created the Party, I have always dominated it.” 

No doubt the greatest achievement of Mussolini is that he took an 
Italy lorn by dissension and disorder and weakened by selfish politicians, 
and restored order, rebuilt the financial life of the country so that its 
credit was good, and created in himself a symbol of nationalistic power 
and patriotism which the masses could worship. This is no mean achieve- 
ment and history will always bow in reverence before such a leader, while 
still recognizing that, as in the case of Napoleon, the damage he has done 
is also incalculable. 

The historian will also record that Mussolini has been highly oppor- 
tunistic in his life and action. Even the American ambassador, Richard 
Washburn Qiild, who says “the Duce is now the greatest figure of this 
sphere and time,” admits Mussolini is one of the world’s greatest oppor- 
tunists. He has changed over from being a rabid socialist to a rabid 
militarist. He has at times denounced the King, and the Pope, at other 
times he has strongly supported them. When in Switzerland he wrote a 
book, God and Country, in which he said, in the preface : "God does not 
exist— -Rdigion in science is an absurdity, in practice an immorality, in 
men a disease,” To-day Mussolini most of the time claims to believe in 
religion. 
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His philosophy has been similarly changing according to the exigencies 
of the hour. This is perhaps one of the chief characteristics in which he 
differs from Lenin. Lenin was consistent in his major philosophy through- 
out his life. He never wavered, and he gave himself unsparingly to the 
cause of the workingman. Even when compelled by force of circumstances 
to give way or to compromise, Lenin made it clear that it was a temporary 
retreat. He did this in the case of the peace with Germany and in that of 
the New Economic Policy. 

The greatest leaders of history are not the ones who have changed 
their principles to fit their personal ambitions. It is doubtful if Mussolini 
will have the same place in the history of ethical idealism as has Lenin. 
The sociological student, however, should note that both men are to a large 
degree products of their environment and of the social forces of their 
time. If Mussolini had been born in the United States and subjected to the 
training of Harvard or Yale, it is hard to conceive that he would have 
turned out to be so very different from other Harvard and Yale graduates. 
The chances seem good that if he had been born in America, he would 
have been a captain of finance. The theory that the biologic heredity 
forces would have compelled him to become a dictator of Italy or some 
other country, no matter where he had been born, is of doubtful validity. 
As students of social evolution wc must recognize that there is a con- 
stant interlocking development between the great leader and his environ- 
ment. Society exerts a powerful molding influence on the individual, and 
in some cases the individual may change slightly the contour of the social 
fabric. 


III. THEORY 

Fascist theory is particularly elusive because it changes to some extent 
to fit the action pattern of the moment. Nevertheless one can uncover 
certain basic presuppositions in both the philosophic and the economic field. 

I. THE PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OF FASCISM* 

111 the definition of Fascism, the first point to grasp is the compre- 
hensive, or as Fascists say, the “totalitarian” scope of its doctrine, which 
concerns itself not only with political organization and political tendency, 
but with the whole will and thought and feeling of the nation. 

There is a second and equally important point. Fascism is not a philos- 
ophy. Much less is it a religion. It is not even, a political theory which 

* Foreign Affairs, Jan, 1928, “The Philosophic Basis of Fascistn," by Giovanni 
Gentile, p. 299. 
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may be stated in a series of formulae. The significance of Fascism is not 
to be grasped in the special theses which it from time to time assumes. 
When on occasion it has announced a program, a goal, a concept to be 
realized in action, Fascism has not hesitated to abandon them when in 
practice these were found to be inadequate or inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of Fascism, Fascism has never been willing to compromise its future. 
Mussolini has boasted that he is a tempista, that his real pride is in “good 
timing.” He makes decisions and acts on them at the precise moment when 
all the conditions and considerations which make them feasible and op- 
portune are properly matured. This is a way of saying that Fascism 
returns to the most rigorous meaning of Alazzini’s “Thought and Action,” 
whereby the two terms are so perfectly coincident that no thought has 
value which is not already expressed in action. The real “views” of the 
Duce are those which he formulates and executes at one and the same 
time. , 

Is Fascism therefore “anti-intellectual,” as has been so often charged? 
It is eminently anti-intellectual, eminently Mazzinian, that is, if by intel- 
lectualism we mean the divorce of thought from action, of knowledge from 
life, of brain from heart, of theory from practice. Fascism is hostile to 
all Utopian systems which are destined never to face the test of reality. 
It is hostile to all science and all philosophy which remain matters of 
mere fancy or intelligence. It is not that Fascism denies value to culture, 
to the higher intellectual pursuits by which thought is invigorated as a 
source of action. Fascist anti-intellectualism holds in scoiii a product 
peculiarly typical of the educated classes in Italy: the leterato — the man 
who plays with knowledge and Avith thought without any sense of re- 
sponsibility for the practical world. It is hostile not so much to culture 
as to bad culture, the culture wliich does not educate, which does not 
make men, but rather creates pedants and esthetes, egotists in a word, 
men morally and politically indifferent. It has no use, for instance, for 
the man who is “above the conflict” when his country or its important 
interests are at stake. 

By virtue of its repugnance for “intellectualism,” Fascism prefers 
not to waste time constructing abstract theories about itself. But when 
we say that it is not a system or a doctrine we must not conclude that 
it is a blind praxis or a purely instinctive method. If by system or phil- 
osophy we mean a living thought, a principle of universal character daily 
revealing its inner fertility aUd significance, then Fascism is a perfect 
system, with a solidly established foundation and with a rigorous logic 
in its development; and all who feel the truth and the vitality of the 
principle work day by day for its development, now doing, now un- 
doit:®, now going forward, now retracing their steps, according as the 
things they do prove to be in harmony with the principle or to deviate 
from it 
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And we come finally to a third point. 

The Fascist system is not a political system, but it has its center" of 
gravity in politics. Fascism came into being to meet serious prolrlems of 
politics in post-war Italy. And it presents itself as a political method. 
But in confronting and solving political problems it is carried by its 
very nature, that is to say by its method, to consider moral, religious, and 
philosophical questions and to unfold and demonstrate the comprehensive 
totalitarian character peculiar to it. It is only after we have grasped the 
political character of the Fascist principle that we arc able adequately to 
appreciate the deeper concept of life which underlies that principle and 
from which the principle springs. The political doctrine of Fa.sciam is not 
the whole of Fascism. It is rather its more prominent aspect and in gen- 
eral its most interesting one. 

2. ECONOMIC DOCTRINES 

(a) The Syndical Doctrine of Fascism ' 

Before proceeding to examine the fundamental law which revolu- 
tionizes all the doctrines that have heretofore been promulgated on the 
relations between capital and labor, it is well to review the principles 
on which Fascist syndicalism rests. However, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that we are dealing with a movement which is constantly develop- 
ing and perfecting itself through experience, with the result that although 
its basic postulates are fixed, some of its aspects may be modified in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies and needs of the times. 

The cornerstone on which the syndical edifice of Fascism is erected 
is the motto: “The mother country must not be ignored, it must be 
conquered.” This formula, aimed at tlie uplifting of the nation, contains 
the total force, both collective and individual, arising from the new doctrine. 

The ideal of mother country, not however as an unattainable goal, 
but as a real and active force, constituted by the entire complex organism 
of the nation, of which each citizen is both a creator and a creature, 
stands out above all other interests, above all selfish motives. 

The logical conclusion from this premise is that the interest of an 
individual or of a class cannot but identify itself with the people as a 
whole, that the fate of each is closely connected with the fate of all, 
those who live in the same land, who have the same blood running through ^ 
their veins, and who are governed by the same laws. Whenever a person 
opposes his own individual interest to that of the nation, he is exhibit- 
ing a narrow, selfish, immediate, and material attitude — an attitude con- 
trary to the principles of Fascism, which wishes to develop in the people 
the recognition of spiritual values and civic responsibility. 

‘ Reprinted from A. Pennacliio, The Corporative State, New York: Italian Histori- 
cal Society Publications, ipay, pp. 30-32. 
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If we admit the mediate, but not always immediate relationship, be- 
tween the individual interest and that of the group, it follows that the 
efforts of the individual and of the classes must be in harmony with the 
interest of the nation, if there is to be progressive national development. 

Such an ideal is not possible without a just equilibrium of the various 
forces, without a just recognition of the needs and lights of each, with- 
out, in short, the collaboration of the classes. Contrary to the socialist 
and destructive theories, Fascism proves that the interests of the various 
social classes do not conflict with each other hut rather supplement each 
other, since they regard each other as mutually indispensable elanents 
working for the progress of the entire nation, a progress which can only 
take place by increasing the productive capacity, that is, the wealth of the 
nation. 

The economic welfare of each individual class is bound up with the 
increase and perfection of production. In the light of the bitter experience 
of the past, both in and out of Italy fthe Russian Revolution, and, in Italy, 
the occupation of the factories). Fascism denies that manual workers can 
take the place of the capitalist, the entrepreneur, and the expert, and ful- 
fil the various functions of these. Therefore it upholds the sound concep- 
tion of division of labor. Each of the classes mentioned above has its 
own task which is clearly defined in the productive process, and which 
will be improved and strengthened by tlie harmonious collaboi-ation of each. 
Fascism denies the practicability of the theory of the collectivists, which 
advocates the fusion of similar elements, but, on the other hand, it wishes 
to bring about a sounder collectivism by the union of diverse elements, per- 
forming different tasks but aimed toward one and the same end. In sub- 
stance, Fascism conceives of the nation as an entity, as a huge machine 
of which every part has its own individual function, but is closely related 
to the others. 

It becomes clear, therefore, that none of the different social classes 
must be favored at the expense of the others; the benefit derived from 
an ever increasing production must be justly divided among all the fac- 
tors of production, in proportion to the contribution and risk of each, 
so that it may be transformed into a new impulse for obtaining an ultimate 
profit, 

I’roceefling to the realization of these postulates, the problem of secur- 
ing the desired class collaboration presents itself. It is also important to 
provide means for harmonizing the various exigencies when an agree- 
ment cannot be preserved or when one cannot be reached by peaceful 
and nortqal methods. Fascism has solved the firet problem by organiz- 
^ing both the employers and the canployees in the same manner and by 
placing them on a footing of equality. The second problem has been solved 
by appointing the State to act as judge in all controversies that have 
not been satisfactorily settled by the contending parties. 
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By the direct intervention of the State in conflicts between capital 
and labor, Fascism firmly rejects and annuls the liberal and democratic 
doctrines that have thus far prevailed, for these doctrines imply indif- 
ference and absenteeism on the part of the State. It has, on the other 
hand, adopted a social regime constructed on absolutely new bases. In 
addition, by the principle of state intervention, Fascism has, as a logical 
consequence, also taken steps to regulate juridically the relations between 
capital and labor. 

(b) The Charter of Labor 

This cliarter is supposed to express in concrete form the fundamental 
Fascist doctrine of the supremacy of the State. It is the duty of the State 
to intervene in industrial disputes. The serious economic depression of 1927 
made Mussolini determine to place Italian currency on a gold basis. In 
order to do this he decided to reduce wages from 10 to 20 per cent. The 
Labor Charter helped to accomplish this without as great hardship and 
bitterness as would otherwise have occurred.^ It was promulgated on April 
2isl, 1927 — ^the day on which the founding of Rome is celebrated. 

Since the adoption of the Labor Cliarter a law for compulsory insurance 
of workers against tuberculosis has been adopted and also one setting up 
Labor Exchanges, under the control of the state, over every kind of em- 
ployment and making registration in these exchanges compulsory. 

Text of the Labor Charter 

Article i. — ^The Italian nation is an organism possessing a purpose, a 
life, and instruments of action superior to those possessed by the indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals who compose it. The nation is a moral, 
political, and economic unity integrally embodied in the Fascist State. 

Article 2. — Labor in all its manifestations, whether mental, technical, 
or manual, is a social duty. It is by virtue of this fact, and by virtue of 
this fact alone, that labor falls within the purview of the State. When 
considered from a national point of view, production in its manifold 
forms constitutes a unity, its many objectives coinciding and being gen- 
erally definable as the well being of those who produce, and the devel- 
opment of national power. 

Article 3. — Organization whether by trades or by syndicates is un- 
restricted, but only the syndicate legally recognized by tire State and sub- 
ject to State control is empowered : 

To legally represent the particular division of employers or employees 
for which it has been formed; 

• Cf. article by Augusto Turati, Secretary General of Fascist Party in Benn, Sur- 
vey of Fascism, ipzS. 
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To protect the interests of these as against the State or as against 
other trade organizations ; 

To negotiate collective labor contracts binding upon all those engaged 
in the branch in question ; 

To levy assessments and to exercise, in connection with the branch, 
specified functions of public import. 

Article 4. — ^The collective labor contract gives concrete expression to 
the common interest of the various elements of production (capital and 
labor) by reconciling conflicting interests of employees and subordinating 
these to the higher interests of production at large. 

Article 5. — The Labor Court is the organ through vvhich the State 
acts in settling labor controversies, whether these arise in connection with 
observances of rules or agreements already made or in connection with 
new conditions to be fixed for labor. 

Article 6. — ^The trade associations legally recognized guarantee equal- 
ity before the law to employees alike. They maintain discipline in labor and 
production and promote measures of efficiency in both. The Corporations 
constitute the unifying organization of the elements of production (capital 
and labor) and represent the common interests of them all. By virtue of 
this joint representation, and since the interests of production are interests 
of the Nation, the Corporations are recognized by law as organs of the 
State. 

Article 7. — ^The Corporative Slate regards private initiative in the 
field of production as the most useful and efficient instrument for further- 
ing the interests of the Nation. Since private enterprise is a function of 
import to the nation, its management is responsible to the State for gen- 
eral policies of production. From the fact that the elements of production 
(labor and capital) are cooperators in a common enterprise, reciprocal 
rights and duties devolve upon them. The employee, whether laborer, 
clerk, or skilled workman, is an active partner in the economic enterprise, 
the management of which belongs to the employer who shoulders the 
responsibility for it. 

Article 8.' — ^Trade associations of employers are under obligation to 
increase business, to improve quality of output, and to reduce costs in 
every possible way. The organizations representing practitioners of the 
liberal professions or of the arts, and the associations of stale employees, 
work together for furthering the interests of science, letters and the arts, 
for improving the quality of production and for realizing the moral 
ideals of the corporative organization of the State. 

Article pj — The State intervenes in economic production, only in cases 
where private initiative is lacking or insufficient or where political inter- 
ests of the Slate are involved. Such intervention may take the form of 
supervision, of promotion, or of direct management. 

Article 10. — In labor controveirsies involving groups, there can be no 
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recourse to the Labor Court until the corporation has exhausted its ef- 
forts for adjustment. In controversies involving individuals in connec- 
tion with applications or interpretations of collective contracts, the trade 
associations are empowered to offer their mediation for settlements. Juris- 
diction in such controversies belongs to the ordinary Labor Courts supple- 
mented by the referees appointed by the trade associations concerned. 

Article ii. — The trade associations arc required to regulate by collec- 
tive contracts labor relations between the employers and the employees 
whom they represent. The collective contract is made between associa- 
tions of primary grade, under the guidance and with the approval of 
the central organizations, with the provision that the association of higher 
grade may make sub.stitutions in cases specified in the constitutions of the 
associations or by law. All collective labor contracts mu.st, under penalty 
of voidance, contain specific statements of the rules governing discipline, 
of trial periods, of the amounts and manner of payment of wages, of 
schedules of working hours. 

Article 12. — The operation of the .syndicates, the mediation of the 
Corporations and the decisions of the Labor Court guarantee con-espond- 
ence between wages and the normal demands of living, the possibilities 
of production and the yield from labor. The fixing of wages is withdrawn 
from any general rule and entrusted to agreements between parties in 
the collective contracts. 

Article 13.— Losses occasioned by business crises and by variations of 
exchange must be equitably divided between the elements of production 
(capital and labor). Statistics relating to conditions of production and 
labor, to variations of exchange, to changes in standards of living, as 
issued by the various governmental departments, by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics and by the legally recognized trade associations, and as co- 
ordinated and elaborated by the Ministry of Corporations, will constitute 
the criteria for adjusting the interests of the various branches of trade, 
and of harmonizing the interests of the various classes, with those of 
other classes, vis-dr-vis of each other, and of the higher interests of pro- 
duction in general. 

Article 14. — ^When wages are paid on the basis of piece work and 
payments are made at intervals greater than two weeks, suitable weekly 
or bi-weekly accountings must be furnished. Night work not comprised 
in regular periodical shifts must be paid for by some percentage in addi- 
tion to the regular daily wage. When wages arc based on piece work, 
piece payments must be so fixed that the faithful worker of average pro- 
ductive ability may have a chance to earn a minimum in excess of the 
basic wage. 

Article 15. — The employee is entitled to a weekly holiday falling on 
Sundays. Collective contracts will apply this principle so far as it is 
compatible with existing laws, and with the technical requirements of 
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the enterprise concerned; and within the same limits, they will aim to 
respect civil and religious solemnities in accord with local traditions. 
Working hours musl: be scrupulously and earnestly observed by employees. 

Article i6. — Alter a year of uninterrupted service, the employee in 
enterprises that function the year round, is entitled to an annual vacation 
with wages. 

Article 17. — ^In concerns functioning the year round, the employee is 
entitled, in case of discharge through no fault of his own, to a compensa- 
tion proportioned to his years of service. Similar compensation is like- 
wise due in case of death. 

Article 18. — Transfers of ownership of concerns offering steady work 
do not affect labor contracts, and the employees of such concerns retain 
all their rights and claims against the new proprietors. Likewise the illness 
of an employee, not in excess of a specified duration, does not cancel the 
labor contract. Call to service in the Army or Navy or in the Fascist 
Militia (the Volunteer Militia for National Safety) does not constitute 
valid cause for dismissal. 

Article 19. — Infractions of .discipline on the part of employees and 
acts disturbing to the normal functioning of a concern, are punished, 
according to the seriousness of the offense, by fine, by suspension, or in 
grave cases, by immediate discharge without compensation. The cases in 
which the employer may impose the respective penalties of fine, suspension, 
or discharge without compensation, must be specified. 

Article 30 . — ^The employee newly hired is subject to a trial period, 
during which there is a reciprocal right to cancel the labor contract, the 
employee in such case being entitled to wages only for the time of actiiSl 
service. 

Article 21. — ^The collective labor contract extends its benefits and its 
discipline to home workers as well. Special regulations arc to be promul- 
gated by the State to assure proper hygienic conditions for home labor. 

Article 22 . — ^The State has exclusive power to determine and control 
the factors governing employment and unemployment, since these are in- 
dices of the general conditions of production and labor. 

Article 23. — ^Employment bureaus are to be managed by the Corpora- 
tions through commissions having equal representation of employers and 
employees. Employers are required to practise selection among workers 
with right of choice among the various registrants, giving preference, 
however, to such as are members of the Fascist Party and of the Fascist 
syndicates, and to priority of registration. 

Article 24. — ^The trade associations of workers are required to practise 
selection among workers with a view to constant improvement in the tech- 
nical skill and the moral character of personnel. 

Article 25. — ^The corporations must supervise the observance of the 
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laws governing safety, accident prevention, and sanitation by the indi- 
viduals subject to the central organization of associations. 

Article 26. — Insurance is another manifestation of the principle of col- 
laboration. Employers and employees must beat proportionate shares of 
such burdens. The State, working through the corporations and the trade 
associations, will strive to coordinate and unify as far as is possible the 
agencies and the system of insurance. 

Article 27. — The Fascist State is working; — 

a) for improvements in accident insurance; 

b) for improvements and extensions of motherhood insurance; 

c) for insurance against 23rofessioiial diseases and tuberculosis as 
a step toward general insurance against illness in general; 

d) for improvements in insurance on involuntary unemployment; 

e) for the adoption of special forms of endowment insurance (dota- 
tizie) for young workers. 

Article 28. — Protection of the interests of employees in legal and 
administrative problems arising in connection with accident and other 
forms of social insurance devolves upon the associations which represent 
them. Collective labor contracts will provide, where technically possible, 
for the establishment of mutual funds for insurance against illness, such 
funds to consist of contributions from employers and employees and to he 
administered by representatives of both classes under the general super- 
vision of the corporations. 

Article 29. — ^The trade associations have the right and the duty to pro- 
vide relief for the workers they represent whether these be members or 
non-members. Such functions of relief must be exercised directly by 
committees of the associations themselves and must not be delegated to 
other institutions or corporations save for purposes of a general char- 
acter which transcend the particular interests of the branch of production 
concerned. 

Article 30. — ^Training and education, especially technical training of the 
workers they represent, whether these be members or non-members, is one 
of the principal duties of the trade associations. The associations must lend 
their support to the national institutes which deal with I'ecreation and free 
tim^, and to other enterprises of education. 

(c) The Significance of Fascist Syndicalism'' 

In asserting that the fascist revolution will have a decisive influence 
on the politics and ideas of the twentieth century, we mean that it truly 

’ From the contribution of Edmundo Rossoni to A Survey of Fascism (Benn, 1928), 
p, 148. 
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represents a new reality and that it is a revolution with not merely a 
national, but also a world significance. 

The choice, indeed, lies between Rome and Moscow, although demo- 
cratic countries laugh at the idea. They keep Moscow at a distance, and 
yet seem unwilling to borrow an3rthing from Rome. They are convinced 
that democracy, as now practised, is the best means of government yet 
tried. But, meanwhile, the pressure of destructive forces continues, and 
it is clear that democracy must end in socialism — ^that is, in a system 
more or less akin to that adopted by Moscow. On the other hand, how- 
ever, there is in many countries a new spirit of political and economic 
inquiry ; and many are now turning their thoughts to Rome, even though 
they fail to understand the real meaning of Fascism. This want of imder- 
standing is shown by the fact that so many purely conservative elements 
regard Fascism meiely as a conservative force, and quite fail to grasp 
the whole body of ideas and life-giving principles which have grown 
out of the revolution of October 1922. 

It is only quite recently that a few foreign writers and journalists 
have succeeded in giving a satisfactory explanation of fascist phenomena. 
The greatest interest has certainly centered on the corporate organization 
of society, not only as a new and more fruitful system of relations be- 
tween the industrial classes, but also as a basis for the reorganization 
of the modern State. It is interesting to note that, although the first in- 
vestigations of foreigners were limited to the technical structure and 
legal framework of the syndicates, the spirit and ideas of the corporation 
are now becoming understood. 

In England, for example, not only is trade-unionism changing its 
objective and turning towards truer and more responsible methods of 
group action, but, even in the opposite social camp, there are men who 
are trying to cooperate with this new and saner outlook, and are thus 
adopting a theoretical and practical standpoint closely approximating to 
‘ the principles of fascist Syndicalism. 

Immediately after the opening meeting of the Trades-Union Congress, 
discussion did in fact concentrate on the need for industrial peace. In 
the past, industrial peace has been a somewhat vague conception; but 
a few have now grasped the idea that peace and cooperation in industry 
cannot be achieved merely by wishing for it or by making speeches on 
the subject. Labor unions cannot be expected to give up their class posi- 
tion or the weapon of the strike, unlras employers change their tradi- 
tional attitude of sheer resistance to labor. Captains of industry must 
'undergo a change of heart and even relinquish some of their despotic 
power, which is incompatible with modem ideas and with the dignity 
of labor. Whctlier one likes it or not, the birth of Syndicalism in. the 
world results from the improvement in the conditions of the salaried and 
wage-earning classes; a new will, strictly controlled and disciplined, is 
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intervening in legulating production and in determining the rclationb be- 
tween classes. The ami of fascist Syndicalism is unity and collaboration: 
it docs not oppose, Iiut conforms to the needs of production; it does 
not deny the conscious aims of labor, but harmonises them with the 
aims and with the industrial experience of the managers This is the 
true and fundamental difference between fascist Syndicalism and trade- 
unionism, based as the latter is on class warfare. 

3. POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

Fascism represents a rather complete revolution against the political 
ideas which the twentieth century in its first quarter considered sacred: 
liberty, freedom and equality, democracy, representative government. Late 
in 1929 even trial by jury was abolished. On the other hand, it vigorously 
opposes internationalism and has reverted to the intense nationalistic spirit 
which believes in impel ialism for the glory of Italy. 

(a) The Political Doctrine of Fascism ® 

The true antithesis, not to this or that manifestation of the liberal- 
democratic-socialistic conception of the state but to the concept itself, is 
to be found in the doctrine of Fascism. For while the disagreement be- 
tween Liberalism and Democracy, and between Libeialism and Socialism 
lies in a difference of method, as we have said, the rift between Socialism, 
Democracy, and Liberalism on one side and Fascism on the other is 
caused by a difference in concept. As a matter of fact. Fascism never 
raises the question of methods, using in its political praxis now liberal 
ways, now democratic means and at times even socialistic devices. This 
indifference to method often exposes Fascism to the charge of incoher- 
ence on the part of superficial observers, who do not see that what counts 
with us is the end and that therefore even when we employ the same 
means we act with a radically different spiritual attitude and strive for 
entirely different results. The Fascist concept then of the nation, of the 
scope of the state, and of the relations obtaining between society and its 
individual components, rejects entirely the doctrine which I said proceeded 
from the theories of natural law developed in the course of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries and which form the basis of the 
liberal, democratic, and socialistic ideology. 

I shall not try here to expound this doctrine but shall limit myself 
to a brief resume of its fundamental concepts. 

Man — the political animal — according to the definition of Aristotle, 
lives and must live in society. A human being outside the pale of society 

‘Reprinted from The Political Doctrine of Fascism, by Alfredo Rocco, Minister 
of Justice in the Government of Italy, pp. 16-23. New York, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1926. 
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is an inconceivable thing — a non-man. Humankind in its entirety lives in 
social groups that are still, today, very numerous and diverse, varying in 
importance and organization from the tribes of Central Africa to the 
great Western Empires. These various societies are fractions of the 
human species, each one of them endowed with a unified organization. 
And as there is no unique organization of the human species, there is 
not “one” but there are “several” human societies. Humanity therefore 
exists solely as a biological concept not as a social one. 

Each society on the other hand exists in the unity of both its biolog- 
ical and its social contents. Socially considered it is a fraction of the 
human species endowed with unity of organization for the attainment 
of the peculiar ends of the species. 

This definition brings out all the elements of the social phenomenon 
and not merely those relating to the preservation and perpetuation of the 
species. For man is not solely matter; and the ends of the human species, 
far from being the materialistic ones we have in common with other ani- 
mals, are, rather, and predominantly, the spiritual finalities which are 
peculiar to man and which every form of society strives to attain as well 
as its stage of social development allows. Thus the organization of every 
social group is more or less pervaded by the spiritual influxes of: unity 
of language, of culture, of religion, of tradition, of customs, and in gen- 
eral of feeling and of volition, which are as essential as the material 
elements; unity of economic interests, of living conditions, and of terri- 
tory. The definition given above demonstrates another truth, which has 
been ignored by the political doctrines that for the last four centuries 
have been the foundations of political systems, viz., that the social con- 
cept has a biological aspect, because social groups are fractions of the 
human species, each one possessing a peculiar organization, a particular 
rank in the development of civilization with certain needs and appro- 
priate ends, in short, a life which is really its own. If social groups are 
then fractions of the human species, they must possess the same funda- 
mental traits of the human species, which means that they must be consid- 
ered as a succession of generations and not as a collection of individuals. 

It is evident therefore that as the human species is not the total of 
the living human beings of the world, so the various social groups which 
compose it are not the sum of the several individuals which at a given, mo- 
ment belong to it, but i-alher the infinite series of the past, present, and 
futui'e generations constituting it. And as the ends of the human species 
are not those of the several individuals living at a certain moment, being 
occasionally in direct opposition to them, so the ends of the various social 
groups are not necessarily those of the individuals that belong to the 
groups but may even possibly be in conflict with such ends, as one sees 
clearly whenever the preservation and the development of the species de- 
mand the sacrifice of the individual, to wit, in times of war. 
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Fascism replaces therefore the old atomistic and mechanical state 
theory which was at the basis of the liberal and democratic doctrines 
with an organic and historic concept. When I say organic I do not wish 
to convey tlie impression that I consider society as an organism after 
the manner of the so-called “organic theories of the state”; but rather 
to indicate that the social groups as fractions of the species receive thereby 
a life and scope which transcend the scope and life of the individuals 
identifying themselves with the history and finalities of the uninterrupted 
series of generations. It is irrelevant in this connection to determine whether 
social groups, considered as fractions of the species, constitute organisms. 
The important thing is to ascertain that this organic concept of the state 
gives to society a continuous life over and beyond the existence of the 
several individuals. 

The relations therefore between state and citizens are completely 
reversed by the Fascist doctrine. Instead of the liberal-democratic formula, 
“society for the individual,” we have, “individuals for society" with 
this difference however ; that while the liberal doctrines eliminated society, 
Fascism does not submerge the individual in the social group. It sub- 
ordinates him, but does not eliminate him; the individual as a part of 
his generation ever remaining an element of society however transient 
and insignificant he may be. Moreover the development of individuals in 
each generation, when coordinated and harmonized, conditions the devel- 
opment and prosperity of the entire social unit. 

At this juncture the antithesis between the two theories must ap- 
pear complete and absolute. Liberalism, Democracy, and Socialism look 
upon social groups as aggregates of living individuals; for Fascism they 
are the recapitulating unity of the indefinite series of generations. For 
Liberalism, society has no purposes other than those of the members liv- 
ing at a given moment. For Fascism, society has historical and immanent 
ends of preservation, expansion, improvement, quite distinct from those 
of the individuals which at a given moment compose it; so distinct in fact 
that they may even be in opposition. Hence the necessity, for which the 
older doctrines make little allowance, of sacrifice, even up to the total 
immolation of individuals, in behalf of society; hence the true explana- 
tion of war, eternal law of mankind, interpreted by the liberal-democratic 
doctrines as a degenerate absurdity or as a maddened monstrosity. 

For Liberalism, society has no life distinct from the life of the indi- 
viduals, or as the phrase goes: solvitiir in singularitates. For Fascism, 
the life of society overlaps the existence of individuals and projects itself 
into the succeeding generations through centuries and millennia. Indi- 
viduals come into being, grow, and die, followed by others, unceasingly; 
social unity remains always identical to itself. For Liberalism, the indi- 
vidual is the end and society the means; nor is it conceivable that the 
individual, considered in the dignity of an ultimate finality, be lowered 
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to mere instrumeiilality. For Fascism, society is the end, individuals the 
means, and its whole life consists in using individuals as instruments for 
its social ends. The state therefore guards and protects the welfare and 
development of individuals not for their exclusive interest, but because 
of the identity of the needs of individuals with those of society as a 
whole. We can thus accept and explain institutions and practices, which, 
like the death penalty, are condemned by Liberalism in the name of the 
preeminence of individualism. 

The fundamental problem of society in the old doctrines is the ques- 
tion of the rights of individuals. It may be the right to freedom as the 
Liberals would have it; or the right to the government of the common- 
wealth as the Democrats claim it, or the right to economic justice as the 
Socialists contend; but in every case it is the right of individuals, or 
groups of individuals (classes). Fascism on the other hand faces squarely 
the problem of the right of the state and of the duty of individuals. 
Individual rights are only recognized in so far as they are implied in 
the rights of the state. In this preeminence of duty we find the highest 
“thical value of Fascism. . . . 

This, however, does not mean that the problems raised by the other 
schools are ignored by Fascism. It means simply that it faces them and 
solves them differently, as, for example, the problem of liberty. 

There is a Liberal theory of freedom, and there is a Fascist concept 
of liberty. For we, too, maintain the necessity of safeguarding the condi- 
tions that make for the free development of the individual ; we, too, be- 
lieve that the oppression of individual personality can find no place in 
the modern state. We do not, however, accept a bill of rights which tends 
to make the individual superior to the state and to empower him to act 
in opposition to society. Our concept of liberty is that the individual 
must be allowed to develop his personality in behalf of the state, for 
these ephemeral and infinitesimal elements of the complex and permaneirt 
life of society determine by their normal growth the development of the 
state. But this individual growth must be normal. A huge and dispro- 
portionate development of the individual of classes, would prove as fatal 
to society as abnormal growths are to living organisms. Freedom there- 
fore is due to the citizen and to classes on condition that they exercise 
it in the interest of society as a whole and within the limits set by social 
exigencies, liberty being, like any other individual right, a concession of 
the state. What I say concerning civil liberties applies to economic free- 
dom as well. Fascism does not look upon the doctrine of economic lib- 
"erty as an absolute dogma. It does not refer economic problems to indi- 
vidual needs, to individual interest, to individual solutions. On the con- 
trary it considers the economic development, and especially the produc- 
tion of wealth, as an eminently social concern, wealth being for society 
an essential element of power and prosperity. But Fascism maintains 
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that ill the ordinary run of events economic liberty serves the social pur- 
poses best; that it is profitable to entrust to individual initiative the task 
of economic development both as to production and as to distribution; 
that in the economic world individual ambition is the most effective means 
for obtaining the best social results with the least effort. Therefore, on 
the question also of economic liberty the Fascists differ fundamentally 
from the Liberals; the latter see in liberty a principle, the Fascists ac- 
cept it as a method. By the Liberals, freedom is recognized in the inter- 
est of the citizens; the Fascists grant it in the interest of society. In 
other terms. Fascists make of the individual an economic instrument 
for the advancement of society, an instrument which they use so long 
as it functions and which they subordinate when no longer serviceable. 
In this guise Fascism solves the eternal problem of economic freedom 
and of state interference, considering both as mere methods which may 
or may not be employed in accordance with the social needs of the moment. 

What I have said concerning political and economic Liberalism ap- 
plies also to Democracy. The latter envisages fundamentally the prob- 
lem of sovereignty ; Fascism does also, but in an entirely different man- 
ner. Democracy vests sovereignty in the people, that is to say, in the 
mass of human beings. Fascism discovers sovereignty to be inherent in 
society when it is juridically organized as a state. Democracy therefore 
turns over the government of the state to the multitude of living men 
that they may use it to further their own interests; Fascism insists that 
the government be entrusted to men capable of rising above their own 
private interests and of realizing the aspirations of the social collectivity, 
considered in its unity and in its relation to the past and future. Fascism 
therefore not only rejects the dogma of popular sovereignty and substi- 
tutes for it that of state sovereignty, but it also proclaims that the great 
mass of citizens is not a suitable advocate of social interests for the 
reason that the capacity to ignore individual private interests in favor 
of the higher demands of society and of history is a very rare gift and 
the privilege of the chosen few. Natural intelligence and cultural prepara- 
tion are of great service in such tasks. Still more valuable perhaps is the 
intuitiveness of rare great minds, their traditionalism and their inherited 
qualities. This must not, however, be construed to mean that the masses 
are not to be allowed to exercise any influence on the life of the state. 
On the contrary, among peoples with a great history and with noble tra- 
ditions, even the lowest elements of society possess an instinctive dis- 
cernment of what is necessary for the wdfare of the race, which in 
mometils of great historical crises reveals itself to be almost infallible. 
It is therefore as wise to afford to this instinct the means of declaring 
itself as it is judicious to entrust the normal control of the commonwealth 
to a selected elite. 

As for Socialism, the Fascist doctrine frankly recognizes that the 
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problem raised by it as to the relations between capital and labor is a 
very serious one, perhaps the central one of modern life. What Fascism 
does not countenance is the collectivistic solution proposed by the Social- 
ists. The chief defect of the socialistic method has been clearly demon- 
strated by the experience of the last few years. It does not take into 
account human nature, it is therefore outside of reality, in that it will 
not recognize that the most powerful spring of human activities lies in 
individud self-interest and that therefore the elimination from the eco- 
nomic field of this interest results in complete paralysis. The suppression 
of private ownership of capital carries with it the suppression of capital 
itself, for capital is formed by savings and no one will want to save, but 
will rather consume all he makes if he knows he cannot keep and hand 
down to his heirs the results of his labors. The dispersion of capital 
means the end of production since capital, no matter who owns it, is 
always an indispensable tool of production. Collective organization of 
production is followed therefore by the paralysis of production since, by 
eliminating from the productive mechanism the incentive of individual 
interest, the product becomes rarer and more costly. Socialism then, as 
experience has shown, leads to increase in consumption, to the dispersion 
of capital and therefore to poverty. Of what avail is it, then, to build 
a social machine which will more justly distribute wealth if this very 
wealth is destroyed by the construction of this machine? Socialism com- 
,mitted an irreparable error when it made of private property a matter 
>/oi justice while in truth it is a problem of social utility. The recogiaition 
of individual property rights, then, is a part of the Fascist doctrine not 
because of its individual bearing but because of its social utility. 

We must reject, therefore, the socialistic solution but we cannot allow 
the problem raised by the Socialists to remain unsolved, not only be- 
cause justice demands a solution but also because the persistence of this 
problem in liberal and democratic regimes has been a menace to public 
order and to the authority of the state. Unlimited and unrestrained class 
, self-defense, evinced by strikes and lockouts, by boycotts and sabotage, 
Pleads inevitably to anarchy. The Fascist doctrine, enacting justice among 
the classes in compliance with a fundamental necessity of modern life, 
does away with class self-defense, which, like individual self-defense in 
the days of barbarism, is a .source of disorder and of civil war. 

Having reduced the problem to these terms, only one solution is pos- 
sible, tlie realization of justice among the classes by and through the 
state. Centuries ago the state, as the specific organ of justice, abolished 
tpersonal self-defense in individual controversies and substituted for it 
’State justice. The time has now come when class self-defense also must 
be replaced by state justice. To facilitate the change Fascism has created 
its own syndicalism. The suppression of class self-defense does not mean 
the suppression of class defense which is an inalienable necessity of mod- 
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ern economic life. Class organization is a fact which cannot be ignored 
but it must be controlled, disciplined, and subordinated by the state. The 
syndicate, instead of being, as formerly, an organ of extra-legal defense, 
must be turned into an organ of legal defense which will become judicial 
defense as soon as labor conflicts become a matter of judicial settlement. 
Fascism therefore has transformed the syndicate, that old revolutionary 
instrument of syndicalistic socialists, into an instrument of legal defense 
of the classes both within and without the law courts. This solution may 
encounter obstacles in its development; the obstacles of malevolence, of 
suspicion of the untried, of erroneous calculation, etc., but it is destined to 
triumph even though it must advance through progressive stages. 

(b) The Duties of Italian Prefects” 

"Now that the number of provinces has increased, and the general 
political situation is absolutely quiet, I desire further to specify the 
rules which must govern Prefects in the delicate and important office 
which they hold. I desire again to affirm emphatically that the Prefect 
is the highest authority of the State in the Provinces. He is the direct 
representative of the central Executive Power. 

“All citizens, and especially those who have the privilege and the 
honor of serving in the Fascist ranks, owe respect and obedience to the 
highest representative of the Fascist Repme, and must collaborate with 
a proper sense of organization {subardinataineiite) so as to render his 
task easy. Where necessary, the Prefect must stimulate and harmonize 
the activities of the Party in the latter’s various manifestations. It must, 
however, be clearly understood that authority cannot be exercised on 
a fifty-fifty basis (a messadria). Neither is any shifting of authority 
or responsibility tolerable. Authority is one and indivisible {unitaria). If 
this were not so, the State would again fall into disorganization and 
gradual disintegration. One of the fundamental principles of Fascist doc- 
trine would be destroyed, and one of the principal reasons for the suc- 
cess of Fascist action would be negated. The very purpose of that action 
is to give cohesion, authority, prestige to the State, to make the State 
that intangible unity which the Fascist State is and must be. The Party, 
and its various ranks from the highest to the lowest is, once the revo- 
lution has been accomplished, nothing but a conscious instrument of the 
will of the State, and this not so much at the center of Government 
as in the branches of Government. 

"The Prefect must with every diligence defend the Re^mc against 
attempts to weaken or undermine it. All parenthetic agnosticism in this 
matter is harmful. The Prefects must have speedy and intelligent imtia- 

•A circular letter sent by Benito Mussolini on January S, }927> in his capacity 
as Minister of Internal Affairs, to all Prefects of the Italian Kingdom. 
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tivc in the struggle against the irreconcilable enemies oi the Fascist regime. 
I say speedy, but I also say intelligent, because it is not useful to ele- 
vate harmless and unimportant individuals to a sometimes hoped-Ior mar- 
tyrdom. 

“The new police laws together with the provisions for the defense 
of the State, allow Prefects to act with the necessary rigor, in the eventu- 
ality, which seems every day more remote, of renewed antifascist activ- 
ities. 

“Now that the State has at its disposal every means of prevention 
and repression, we must see that the ‘residues’ of revolution entirely 
disappear, not only in that form which develops under the pressure of 
petty local ambitions, harmful to the Regime, against which they cause 
resentment, but also and particularly in the form of illegal acts which 
ensue on events of a serious chaiacter. We must bear in mind tliat what- 
ever has happened or may happen to me, the time for reprisals, for de- 
vastation, for violence, is past. Whatever may happen in general or 
may happen to me in particular, the Prefects must prevent, with every 
means available, even simple attempts to stage demonstrations or to 
suggest violent action against the seats of foreign representatives. The 
relations among peoples are too delicate and too important for us to 
allow them to be put in jeopardy by acts of irresponsible enthusiasts or 
by agitators who are seeking every opportunity to do us irreparable 
damage. 

"It is needless to add that Prefects must always report the truth, 
the whole truth to the Government and particularly when such truth may 
seem unpleasant, 

“Public order must not be disturbed, for it indicates the calm and 
profitable development of all national activities. 

“The military and police forces serving the State, the growing en- 
dorsement of the people, the syndicalistic organization of the masses, 
have prevented during these five years and will further prevent disorders 
on any large or dangerous scale. 

"In any case, the Fascist Prefect must foresee and exert his vigilance 
so as to prevent disorder by eliminating its cause. Timely prevention avoids 
costly and painful repression. 

“The Fascist Prefect will not only devote his attention to ‘public 
order’ (the enforcement of which devolves especially upon the police), 
but also to ‘moral order’ ; he will, that is, be an agent of conciliation, of 
equilibrium, of peace, of justice, so that the establishment of ‘moral order’ 
will became the best insurance and guarantor of ‘public order’, 

"Those who enforce the law upon antisocial elements, often at the 
risk of their lives, deserve consideration and respect, (R. Carabineers 
Police Force, Fascist Militia.) 

"An authoritative and totalitarian government, such as the Fascist 
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Government, must use every diligence and act with all conscientiousness 
m administering public funds 

“It is necessary, therefore, that all matters of financial administra- 
tion, from the Municipalities down to the Confederations, be the object 
of constant supervision and vigilant attention. The I’lefect must keep 
in close touch with the Podestas, All those who administer public funds 
must be known for their integrity. 

“Especially in Southern Italy, the Prelect of the Fasci.st Govern- 
ment must enforce absolute administrative morality, lesolutely breaking 
up remnants of that electoral and ‘camoristic’ dishonesty which weighed 
on the old form of government. While exercising his supervision, as 
dictated by the laws of the Regime, the Fascist Prefect must proceed 
to the eliminations necessary in the minor offices, and he must report such 
elements as either are harmful or can be dispensed with. 

“The Prefect must see to it that all professional wire pullers, whether 
fakers or otherwise, all incompetent backbiters, climbers —in short all dis- 
cordant elements — as well as those whose standard of living is not ex- 
plained by the salaries they receive, be eliminated from all the offices 
maintained by the Regime. 

“With more success than other countries, Italy has been able to safe- 
guard within her Veterans Association the incomparable moral patri- 
mony of her victory in the war. These organizations bring to the Regime 
the sincere and disinterested support of millions of Italians. Their mem- 
bers are of those Italians who gave hundreds of thousands of lives for 
the good cause. These are the men who fought and suffered for forty 
months and among whom many bear the marks of sacrifice and duty. 
Tlie Prefects of the Fascist Regime must hold these organizations in 
reverent consideration, help them in their work and support them by 
sympathetic cooperation, 

“The Fascist Prefect is not the Prefect of liberal democratic days, 
when Ms function was primarily that of an electoral agent. 

“Elections are now a thing of the past and the Prefect, therefore, 
changes aspect and style. He must take the initiative in all that can be 
useful to the Regime and increase its strength and prestige, in social 
as well as in intellectual spheres. 

“The problems which at certain times confront the population, such 
as housing or high cost of living, must be dealt with by the Prefect. The 
Prelect must see that the orders given by the Government, for social 
improvements and public works, be not hindered by local interests. Within 
the new administrative and corporative organization of the country, the 
Prefect becomes the head of the whole Province and it is from him that 
the Province must receive its impetus, its coordination, and its leader- 
ship. 

“The Prefect must meet the demands and needs of the population 
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even before they are made manifest by the formation of organizations 
and the passing of resolutions. He must seek out deficiencies, and suf- 
ferings that be concealed, so that as far as possible, he may help the 
moral and political reclamation of the people, and demonstrate that the 
Fascist State is not a State of greed and selfishness. We must give aid 
to the deserving without arousing a servile spirit and without using 
demagogic methods — ^this especially in the case of the younger genera- 
tions which are being gradually organized within the ranks of the Balilli 
and AvanguardisH. We must remember that these young people represent 
Italy’s greatest hope and promise. 

“These are my instructions. I know that you all are faithful repre- 
sentatives of the Fascist State, and that you will, therefore, carry them 
out with intelligence, diligence and faith.” 

"The Head of the Government, 

Minister of the Interior, 

MUSSOLINI.” 


(c) The New Election Law and the Grand Council 


In 1928 Italy passed a law reforming the Chamber of Deputies. The 
number was fixed at 400 chosen from a list of about 1,000 prepared by 
Fascist organizations. Eight hundred nominees are selected by the Na- 
tional Confederations of Syndicates from the following organizations in 
the numbers indicated: 


No. of Members 


National Confederation of Agriculture 


National Confedeiation of Commerce ("Employers 


National Confederation of Maritime and /Employers 
Aerial Enterprises and Transport. lEmpIoyees 

National Confederation of Land Transporl/Employers 
and Inner Navigation /Employees 

National Banking Corporation 

National Confederation of Banking Officials. 

National Confederation of Professional Men 
and Artists 

Total 


mItsGenl. 

No. of 


Council 

Nominees 

/Employers 

200 

96 

/Workers 

SSO 

96 

/Employers 

500 

80 

/Workers 

6,500 

80 

("Employers 

113 

48 

/Employees 

1,000 

48 

[/Employers 

/Employees 

SO 

100 

40 

40 

./Employers 

21 

32 

/Employees 

700 

32 


SO 

24 


100 

24 

1 

250 

160 



800 
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It is interesting to note that 250 associations applied for leave to 
submit nominations but only 23 were granted the right.^“ 

Italy is predominantly agricultural. Three-fourths of the economic activ- 
ities of the country are rural, but the agriculturalists nominate less than 
one-fourth of the total. Mussolini has described the system by saying 
that “Capital and labor shall have equal rights and duties as brothers 
in the Fascist family.” Actually, the Federation of Workers in industry 
with 1,206,586 members nominate the same number as do the employers 
with a membership of 60,000. The 450 employers in maritime transport 
nominate the same number as do 49,000 employees. E-Iowever, the nom- 
inations make small difference because from this list the Grand Coun- 
cil of the Fascist Party need only choose 200 names, although it also 
nominates and selects an additional 200 of its own choice. 

The final list of 400 is then submitted to the voters with this ques- 
tion: “Do you approve the list of deputies designated by the Fascist 
Grand National Council?” If a majority answers “yes” the list is de- 
clared elected. If a majority declares “no” a new election takes place. 
At the new election all Fascist associations and organizations that have 
5,000 members regularly inscribed on the voting lists can nominate candi- 
dates. In the new election all who receive a majority are elected and 
provision is made for some minority representation. 

The provision for a second election is largely a matter of form. It 
is not likely that any such election will ever be held, even if sentiment 
should be violently opposed to the list as made up. The Fascists take 
good care that the overwhelming majority of votes are favorable. In 
fact one of the important Fascist leaders. Signor Forges-Davanzati, has 
admitted as much in Tribuna for February 21, 1928: “There is no interest 
in the alternative system of elections; these provisions have been intro- 
duced as a merely formal hypothesis.” 

All those over twenty-one have the right to vote and those over eighteen 
who are married and have children. At the present time Italy does not 
have universal suffrage. The electoral lists in 1929 totaled 9,460,727. These 
were divided as follows ; 


Persons paying union contributions 6,922,807 

“ contributing to direct taxes 1,653,016 

Employees and wage-earners in public institutions 829,198 

Members of the Catholic clergy and other sects 55 i 7°6 


According to the most recent census, the total number of adult male 
citizens is about eleven millions. Therefore as a result of the abolition 
of universal suffrage, in the neighborhood of one and one-half million 

Industrial and Labor Information, International Labor Office of League of 
Nations, Vol. XXIX, No. s, Feb. 4, 1929. 
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voters were debarred Even the Fascist Party is now closed to new 
adult members. In the future its new recruits will be chosen wholly 
from the young who have been trained in the Fascist faith In the first 
voting which took place under this new law the result was 8,576,000 for 
the list and 136,198 against it. Most neutral observers were surprised at 
the number which voted against the list in view of the extreme danger in 
doing so. For anyone who voted against the list was a marked man. All the 
“aye” ballots were printed in the national colors, red, white, and green. The 
"no” ballot was printed on plain white paper. After voting the ballot had to 
be signed by the returning officer. In advance of the election thousands 
of leaflets were handed out which read as follows: 

“The Ten CoMMANUMENre of the Italian Voter 

“i. Thou shall vote for an idea, for a regime, not for men. 

"2. Thou shall believe only in the Duce. 

“3. Thou shall place in the ballot box the paper bearing the colors of our 
flag. 

"4. Victory must be complete, a deliberate conquest, not a facile result. 

“5. The tricolor paper is the strongest and the finest. 

“6. Thou shall not heed evil counsellors who are the foes of the country. 

“7, Thou shale not ask advice of friends but shall heed the imperative 'yea' 
of thine own conscience. 

“8. Thou shall not discuss nor give ear to murmurs, the weapons of the 
cowardly, 

"9. Not reasoning, but a deed of faith is required of thee. 

"10. Go to vote." 

A foreign observer who was present at one of the voting booths and 
who is known to Wickham Steed, editor of the English Review of Re- 
views, reported: 

In a suburban polling station the first ten electors all voted “no” and got 
away quickly The Fascist returning officer made a sign to the Black Shirts who 
were standing at the entrance. The next three electors were so smartly thrashed 
that there were no more “noes." 

It is obvious that to vote “no” in Italy requires real courage. 

On December 10, 1929, the Fascist Grand Council was also made 
legal under the title "Grand Qjuncil of the Nation and of the State.” 
The new law divides all proposed bills into constitutional and otherwise. 
The constitutional are tliose which deal with the Vatican, international 
treaties, changes in national or colonial territory, prerogatives as well 
,is attributes of the crown, the Grand Council, Parliament, the Prime Min- 
ister and Secretary of State, the authority of the executive power to 

“fftdujfml and Labour Information, International Labour Office, March 4. 1020, 
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issue judicial decrees, and syndical and cooperative organizations. All 
constitutional measures must be introduced in the Grand Council and 
receive its approval before being considered in Parliament, 

The Grand Council suggests the names of persons qualified to take 
the reins of government in case of a vacancy. The President of the 
Grand Council is by law Head of the Government, Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State. Article 14 states that the secretaries and other mem- 
bers of the directorate of the Fascist Party can be dismissed by the 
Head of the Government after consultation with the Grand Council. 
The Secretary of the Fascist Party has the right, at the suggestion of 
the Head of the Government, to take part in all meetings of the Coun- 
cil of the Ministers. 

There are three categories of members of the Grand Council, (i) 
Those who belong for an unlimited period. (2) Those whose office car- 
ries with it membership such as the heads of the militia and National 
Fascist Party, the head of the Fascist Institute of Culture, the head of 
the Balilla (Italian Boy Scouts), et al. (3) Those appointed for a limited 
period. 

Side by side with the Giand Council there is a Senate. It is com- 
posed one-fifth of generals, one-fifth of high officials, one-fifth of large 
landowners, one-fifth of big industrialists and bankers, and one-fifth of 
university professors and Fascist intellectuals. The Senators arc appointed 
by the Prime Minister — Mussolini — ^through the King, and since the 
former can always name more, there is no danger of a hostile vote. 

Mussolini also has the right to modify any existing law or to make 
new laws by royal decree, provided that he secures parliamentary sanction 
within two years. It can thus be seen that Italy passes entirely away 
from a democratic political structure. Complete control of government 
is in the hands of the Fascists. Virtually there is election by the Fascist 
Grand National Council. 

Fascism and the Italian Government are one and the same thing. 
In Italy at present there is a dictatorship of Mussolini backed by a Fascist 
party. Anyone can be expelled from the party al the wish of Mussolini 
and no one can be admitted except on the agreement of the present mem- 
bership. It is not so different from the self-perpetuating boards which 
control many of our philanthropic foundations. New members are voted 
in by the old members. To be sure everyone in Italy has the right to 
vote, but as long as the nominations and candidates are rigidly controlled 
by the Fascists, it means little or nothing to have that right. 

Mussolini has organized his government on a somewhat similar basis 
to a business corporation in which one man controls a majority of the 
voting stock. Others may have the vote but it is largely perfunctory and 
ineffective. In reality Mussolini has an absolute dictatorship— a direct an- 
tithesis of democracy. 
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(d) The Fascist Corporative State 

Both in the language of literature and in current speech, the word 
“corporation” possessed, until recently, a meaning clear and precisei — at 
least in Italy. It was an equivalent for the English word "guild,” and 
signified the organization of arts and crafts on which the power of 
democratic communes was based in the Middle Ages. By way of indi- 
cating the degree of political power which, in that distant era, Italian 
guilds had acquired, Italian municipalities were said to have been organized 
in a “corporative” form. 

Fascism has dug out these old names, but has professed to give them 
a new meaning. It has used them to baptize, and to present to the inter- 
national public, its own economico-political contrivances. Therefore it is 
important to define at the outset what these Fascist institutions really 
mean, and to see how they are constituted and how they work, since 
they have attracted the attention of not a few political men and students 
alike. 


A close network of professional and trade unions, or “syndicates,” 
forms the politico-economic basis of the Fascist order. A law, dated 
April 3, 1926, allows only those unions which are legally recognized to 
undertake the protection of the economic and moral interests of the 
various classes of producers, and to conclude collective bargains. But, 
thanks to the strict enforcement of a clause in this Law which ordains 
that only one association, syndicate, or union, can be recognized for each 
class of workers and employers ; thanks also to the right which the Law 
confers upon the Government to grant legal recognition to unions or 
syndicates which do not include the majority of the persons belonging 
to a given class of producers, none save Fascist unions were legally recog- 
nized. Yet, by virtue of the Law, these Fascist unions represent all 
1 the workers and all the employers, even those not belonging to the Fascist 
‘unions. The Fascist unions are given besides power to compel all work- 
men and employers to pay the union subscriptions, of which the amounts 
are fixed by official Fascist decree; and all producers, workmen and em- 
ployers alike, are bound by the terms of the collective bargains concluded 
by the Fascist unions, whether they dissent from them or not. 

It follows that there is to-day in Italy no worker by hand or by brain, 
no landed proprietor or industrialist, who does not depend, even against 
his will, upon a professional union or organization. Nor is there any 
professional union or organization of workmen, industrialists or contrac- 
tors, that does not depend directly upon one of the great national con- 

“l^oni a special article by Francesco Luigi Ferrari in The Review of Rewews 
(English), June is, 1929, PP. 487'49i- 
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federations which are managed and controlled by members of the Fascist 
party. What the Fascists call the “Syndical regimentation of the produc- 
tive forces of the nation” is, in tliis mechanical form, complete and ab- 
solute. The free will of individuals is wholly suppressed. The law gives 
only to tlie “collective” will, as represented by Fascist organizations, the 
right to express itself and to claim legal status. 

If these syndical unions or associations, to which the law concedes 
powers so extensive over individuals, were entitled to give effect to their 
own will, the economico-political organization of Fascism might he ad- 
mitted to possess a totally new character. A State which should ignore 
individuals and take account only of organizations of producers might, 
it is true, be called “Syndical” rather than “Corporative”; it might be 
accused of being founded upon a materialistic conception of life; but, 
were the organizations of producers free to promote the economic inter- 
ests of their members, nobody could deny that Fascism had essayed the 
boldest and the most radical reform in the organization of modern States. 

They are not free. Neither in fact nor in law do the syndical unions 
or associations possess internal or external freedom. All-powerful in deal- 
ing with individuals who are, always and ever, compelled to obey their com- 
mands, they depend in their turn upon the organs of the Fascist party 
and the State Administration which control their slightest acts and decide 
their conduct in every particular. By law, all persons must be excluded 
from the Fascist unions or syndicates who cannot prove that they have 
to their credit “good political conduct from the national standpoint” ; and 
the directors of such unions, even if elected by a general assembly, cannot 
take office unless it is also conferred upon them by Government decree, 
a decree that may be revoked at any moment. 

Thus in their entire dependence upon the executive power, the unions 
become instruments of the economic and political actions of the State, 
This was clearly shown in 1927, when Mussolini, for reasons of prestige, 
mobilized all the economic and political forces of the nation for the pur- 
pose of revalorizing the currency, no matter at what cost. Had he not 
been able to dispose of a syndical organization strictly controlled by the 
executive power, his attempt would have failed lamentably, Thanks to 
its compulsory support, he succeeded in neutralizing the opposition of 
industrialists by promising them that workmen would be compelled to 
accept a reduction of wages: and he was able at the same time to place 
upon the working and lower middle classes the formidable burden of an 
ill-conceived financial operation. Not only were the advantages which the 
working class had gained by long years of effort suddenly annulled at a 
hint from the Dictator, but collective bargains, recently concluded with 
employers, were rescinded; and — supreme irony — ^their rescission was 
styled “spontaneous renunciation” on the part of the wage-earning masses 1 

Later on, when it looked as though Signor Edmondo Rossoni, the 
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formerly omnipotent President of the Confederation of Fascist Unions, 
was dreaming of becoming a rival to Mussolini himself, a simple execu- 
tive decree sufficed to crush him. On November 22, 1928, the legal recog- 
nition of this Confederation was withdrawn ; and, in December, the six 
national federations that had been subordinated to the Confederation were 
I'aised, together with the Federation of Intellectual Workers, to the rank 
of Confederations on their own account. Thus, at a single stroke, Ros- 
soni’s power was broken, and the wage-earning masses which had, until 
then, been included in one great national organization, were split up into 
seven Confederations incapable of exerting decisive influence upon the 
policy of the State. Even the mythical “proletarian unity,” which Fascism 
formerly boasted of having brought about by its corporative system, was 
sacrificed to the security of the dominant oligarchy. 

These proceedings were the more remarkable because Mussolini had 
declared (at the Congress of the Confederation of Fascist Unions on 
May 6, 1928) that the economico-political order established by Fascism 
“was still in the syndical phase,” and that this phase would not be of 
short duration, since the syndical system needed to be perfected “in 
point of regimentation, management and organic construction.” Hardly 
six months passed before care for the security of the Fascist dictator- 
ship itself obliged him to hasten the march of events and boldly to enter 
upon the “corporative phase.” In fact, the Fascist Grand Council de- 
cided, on March 7, 1919, to transfer the inter-syndical Committees, whieh 
had been set up in every province under the presidency of the local secre- 
taries of the Fascist party, into “provincial corporations” cliai'ged with 
the control of all local syndicates or unions, and to institute at the same 
time a National Council of Corporations, directly dependent upon the 
Government and entrusted with the unification of the syndical movement. 
Thanks to this decision, the Fascist Corporative State possesses, at last, 
“corporations” properly so called: and the creation of these corporations, 
dependent upon the Government and upon the Fascist party, has brought 
about complete nationalization of all professional and trade union organiza- 
tions. 


The real position of these organizations becomes clearer if their 
^political powers, and the actual conditions governing the exercise of those 
powers are carefully considered. 

According to the Fascist electoral law, the Councils of the National 
Confederations, thirteen in number, must “put forward" the namps of 
800 candidates for membership of the "corporative Parliament." But 
this light to propose candidates is, in reality, a mere formality, designed to 
cloak the choice of candidates already made by the Govermnent, as is suf- 
ficiently shown by the official reports of the Councils’ proceedings before 
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the recent “plebi&cite,” and hy the fact that all the lists, with Mussolini’s 
name at the head of them, were “carried unanimously or by acclamation.” 

From the list thus "put forward" by the Confederations, the Fascist 
Grand Council chooses the members of Parliament, with power to add 
the names of whatever persons may be thought worthy of a seat in the 
Legislative Assembly, even if these persons have not been "proposed" by 
the Confederations. Finally, the electorate is not called upon to choose 
its own representatives from the list thus formed by the Grand Council, 
but only to approve of the choice which the Grand Council has made; 
and of the 9 millions of registered electors, only 3^ millions are work- 
men or employers belonging to the confederated Fascist unions. 

Therefore, the new Fascist order of things hardly deserves the name 
of "corporative.” The true organ of the “Fascist Corporative State” is a 
political body, the Fascist Grand Council, which in reality elects the Legis- 
lative Assembly. And it is the Fascist Grand Council which, by laying down 
the economic policy of the regime, directs the action of the “syndical 
organizations” in the same way as it controls the action of all other admin- 
istrative organs of the State. 

Now this Fascist Council is by no means an expression of the “cor- 
porative organization” of the nation. Though the big Confederations are 
represented on it, their directors are merely the nominees of the Dictator 
instructed to manage the Confederations according to his personal will. 
Besides, these “representatives” of the Confederations number only thir- 
teen of the fifty-two members of tlie Grand Council ; and, were they ever 
to become the nucleus of a dissentient majority in the Council, Mussolini 
could always increase the number of his own partizans by exercising his 
right to appoint to the Grand Council "all those persons” whom he may 
judge to have “deserved well of the nation and of the cause of the Fascist 
Revolution.” 

In a new form, adapted to modem industrial economy, the Fascist 
Corporative State merely reproduces the absolute organization of power 
which prevailed in all European countries before the introduction of 
representative systems of goveniineut. The will of the Dictator, and that 
of the limited oligarchy of his partizans, form the only law. There is no 
check upon him. Only yesterday, Mussolini, hoping to bolster up his 
position, which had been shaken by an economic crisis of three years* 
duration, was able to impose upon a Fascist Grand Council consisting al- 
most entirely of free-thinkers, a Concordat with the Roman Catholic 
Church. With the secret aim of subordinating religious institutions to 
the control of the Fascist State, this Concordat restores certain fea- 
tures of the pre-liberal period. Similarly, nothing could prevent him — ^if 
he thought it expedient for the preservation of his power— from replacing 
the monarchy by a republic, or from establishing a communist system in 
Italy by “royal” decree. This state of things gives the measure of the 
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stability ol institutions dependent upon the will of one man and of his 
clan of partizans. . . . 

In Italy, “corporativism,” unhampered by serious resistance, has been 
able freely to reveal its true essence, and to draw economic and political 
conclusions from its premises. With what result? Under the pretext of 
regarding human beings as producers rather than as citizens, individuals 
have been subordinated to the omnipotence of the Slate, their rights de- 
nied by treating them as so many revocable concessions which the sovereign 
State has granted, and their personal liberties annulled by being made 
subject to the arbitrary action of organizations that are subject, in their 
turn, to the good pleasitre of the Govemment. Under the pretense of re- 
placing democratic individualism by an organic order of society, individuals 
have been forced into a framework arbitrarily arranged by those who hold 
power. All freedom of opinion has been suppressed. Personality is no 
longer looked upon as anything but a mechanical factor in collective pros- 
perity. In such a state of things the vaunted “corporation” is conceived 
only as an economic and political organ which permits the State to dom- 
inate without let or hindrance the whole spiritual and material activity of 
an entire people, and to subject citizens to a clan which, claiming a new 
divine right, pretends to speak in the name of the nation. 

IV. PROBLEMS AND CONSEQUENCES 

The results of Fascism, as is true of most contemporary movements, 
are higlily controversial. Yet from the opposing statements of protagonists 
and opponents a certain consensus is discernible. 

I. "facing facts’'^® 

. . . My discourse is divided into three parts : first an examination of 
the situation of the Italian people from the standpoint of physical health 
and of the race ; second, an examination of the administrative organization 
of the Nation ; third, general directing policies of the State, both present 
and future. 

Physical Health of the Italian People 

Health measures. — Some one, in former times, affirmed that the State 
should not preoccupy itself with the physical health of the people, that 
the doctrine of "laissez faire,” non-interference, should apply even here. 

This theory is suicidal. 

It is evident that in a well ordered state the care of the people’s physi- 
cal health ought to be of prime importance. 

® Address dellywed by Benito Mussolini, Head of the Government, before the 
Chamber of Deputies, May 26, 1927, and sent by him for inclusion in this volume. 
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How do we stand upon this question? What is the situation? Is the 
Italian race, the Italian people in its physical expression, in a period of 
splendor, or are there symptoms of decadence? H the movement is retro- 
gressive, what are the possibilities for the future? 

These questions are important not only to the medical profession, or 
to those who profess the docU'ines of sociology, but above all to the 
government. 

As regards this question, the situation is disheartening enough. 

The figures which ai'C reported to me by the General Department of 
Health, directed by the illustrious Professor Messca who does his work 
with ninety-one fewer employees than would have been allowed him by 
the administration arc about normal. 

The social diseases arc on the increase, and there are symptoms upon 
which it is timely to cause you to reflect and to cause the attention of those 
who have a sense of responsibility to be focussed, as much upon the core as 
upon the surface. 

The so-called social diseases are showing signs of recrudescence. We 
must concern ourselves with them, and do so in time. 

Meanwhile, what has the General Department of Health done? A 
great many things, which I am going to read to you, were it only to furnish 
the necessary documentation. 

It has, first of all, strengthened the sanitary defenses on the frontiers 
of the Nation, both land and maritime. Under the direct surveillance of 
the public health forces nine thousand vessels have been de-ratled, that 
is, those rodents Irave been killed which carry to us contagious diseases from 
the Orient ; that Orient from which come to us many lovely things, yellow 
fever, and Bolshevism. . . . (Laiifif/iter.) We have occupied ourselves with 
the sanitary profession, with sanitary aid, with scholastic hygiene, with anti- 
tubercular services, with the fight against malignant tumors, with the in- 
spection of foodstuffs and beverages, with hygienic works, aqueducts and 
sewer-building, with narcotics, with patent medicines, and finally, with the 
provincial anti-tubercular societies. 

All this, probably, tells you nothing whatever. But let us pass on to 
the figures, which are always interesting. To begin with, it can to-day 
be said that a social disease wluch has weighed heavily upon the people of 
Italy for at least forty years has completely disappeared. I am speaking 
of pellagra. In absolute figures, 198 died of pellagra in 1922 ; decreasing to 
108 in 1925. In Venetia, which was the region most affected, the figure 
is 1.3 dead per 100,000 inhabitants. To-day it can thus be ’said that the 
Italian Nation has decisively won this battle. 

But not as much can be said for tuberculosis. This is still greatly on the 
increase. The figures are terrible, and should cause reflection. They advance 
from a minimum of 52,293 in 1922 to 59,000 in 1925. The region which 
suffers most is Julian Venetia; the one least affected is Basilicata. 
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Likewise notewoithy is the number of those who are stricken with in- 
firmities due to malignant tumors. Here the region most affected is Tus- 
cany; the least stncken, fortunately, is Sardinia, which pays, however, a 
tribute most sorrowful and numerous to malaria. 

The absolute figures for deaths by malaria are not great and show a 
diminution. They go from 4,085 in 1922 to 3,588 in 1925. Here Sardinia 
has first place: 99 deaths per 100,000 inhabitants. 

Another question to which it is necessary to attract the attention of 
well informed citizens is that of the mortality due to alcoholism. The 
organizers of the recent Anti- Prohibitionist Convention need fear nothing 
from what I am going to say about this question. 

Not only am I not a believer in absolute abstention; rather I think 
that if reasonable doses of alcohol had been able to do much harm to the 
human race, humanity by this time would have been wiped out, or very 
nearly so, for fermented liquids have been drunk ever since prehistoric 
times. On the other hand, there is no doubt that in Italy people are be- 
ginning to drink too egregiously. (Hilarity.) 

Mortara, in his Prospettive Economkhe, informs us that Italy has three 
million hectares devoted to vineyards : one million more than have France 
and Spain, which are, as you know, world producers of wine. 

The number of deaths of alcoholism is not excessive : it ranges from 
664 in 1922 to 1,315 in 1925. 

We wished to reduce the sales, which were very great since there were 
187,000 taverns in Italy ! We have closed 25,000 of them, and will proceed 
energetically in this direction because we are able to do so. Since we shall 
probably not have further occasion to solicit votes from the owners and from 
their clients (Hilarity) as happened during the liberal, democratic Middle 
Ages (Laughter), we can allow ourselves the luxury of closing these bar- 
gain counters of ruinous felicity. 

The mortality by insanity is also on the increase, as is the niunber of 
suicides. 

You see from these figures that the situation, though not dark and 
tragic, merits rigorous attention. 

It is necessary, therefore, to watch seriously over the destiny of the 
race, and to care for the race, beginning with maternity and infancy. This 
is the purpose of the National Institute for the protection of maternity 
and infancy. . , . 

There exist in this country 7,500 institutions which attend to maternity 
and bfancy, but they have not sufficient funds. As a result we have the 
ta5i on bachelors, to which in a not distant future might perhaps be added 
the tax OR childless marriages. (Approbation.) 

This tax yields from 40 to 50 millions, but do you really think that I 
wanted it only on this account? I used this tax to give the Nation a 
demographic scourging. 
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This may surprise you, and some one of you may say : but why ? was 
there any need? 

There is need. 

Some unintelligent man says : we are too many. The intelligent reply ; 
we are too few! (Approbation.) 

Demographic Power of the Nation 

I assert that the datum, not fundamental, but prejudicial to the political 
power and hence the economic and moral power of nations, is their man 
power. 

Let us speak to the point: What are forty million Italians compared 
to ninety million Germans and to two hundred million Slavs ? Let us turn 
to the west: what are forty million Italians compared lo forty million 
French in addition to ninety million colonial inhabitants, or compared to 
forty-six million English in addition to the four hundred and fifty million 
colonials ? 

Gentlemen, Italy, to count for anything, should appear on the threshold 
of the second half of this century with a population of not less than sixty 
millions. (Approbation.) 

You may say : How will they exist in the territory? The same reasoning 
was very likely brought forward in 1815, when there were living in Italy 
but sixteen million inhabitants. Perhaps at that time it was also thought im- 
possible that in the same territory could be found, on an infinitely higher 
standard of living, food and lodging for the forty million Italians of to-day, 

For five years we have been going about saying that the Italian popula- 
tion is overflowing. It is not true I The river no longer overflows ; rapidly 
enough it is again entering its channel. 

All nations and empires have felt the bite of their decadence when 
they have seen their birth rates decline. . , . 

Administrative Arrangement of the Country 

Creation of new provinces. — Why have I created seventeen new prov- 
inces? The better to distribute the population: because these provincial 
centers when left to themselves produced people who finally grew weary 
and drifted toward the large cities, where there are all those pleasant 
and stupid things to enchant those looking at life with the eyes of youth. 

There were, at the time of the march on Rome, 69 provinces in the 
Kingdom, The population had increased by 15 millions, but no one had 
ever dared to touch this problem and to penetrate this terra ignoia, because 
in the old regime the idea or hypothesis of diminishing or increasing a 
province, of taking a fraction from a commune, or, for example, the chil- 
dren’s asylum from a fraction of a commune, was so great a problem as 
to force the severest ministerial crises. 
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We are freer in this, matter, and from the time of our coming into 
office we have modified the more absurd historical and geogiaphical in- 
congruencies of the administrative arrangement of the Italian state. . . . 

The ci'eation of these provinces has been accomplished without any 
pressure from the interested parties; it was perfectly logical for the federal 
secretaries to be wined and dined, but they didn’t know anything about it ! 
(Laughter.) ... 

Scarcely was the list of new provinces published in the newspapers 
when demands arose. Some cities, which held themselves worthy of this 
honor, asked for it. liut I replied with a telegram to the notables of Cal- 
tagirone saying that until 1932 that would not be thought of. Why in 1932 ? 
Because in 1932 the census which we have just set about prcpaiing will be 
finished. We need four years. But I have decided that within six months 
the result of the 1931 census ought to be known. Then, very probably, there 
will be a new arrangement of the Italian provinces, there will he cities which 
will become provinces, if the people have been industrious, disciplined, 
prolific. (Applause.) 

Municipal organization and administrative reforms. — In the interim 
we have instituted city managers (podesta) in all the communes of the 
Kingdom. 

When the institution of the “podesta” was mentioned, not a few 
shed tears over the old system of dections which disappeared in the ad- 
ministrative competitions. 

Well, the appointment of magistrates has been changed in all of Italy 
without those incidents and disorders wliich certain ones prophesied. A few 
disturbances, slight, and limited to small towns. And it is understood that, 
in the question of the first magistrate from the citizens of a town, the first 
incumbent of the series, there might be strife to see which of the candidates 
is endowed with the superior virtues. This is only human, it is natural. But 
the fact is that all the magistrates installed, or almost all, are functioning 
with the full and often the enthusiastic cooperation of the people. 

I ought to say a word from this rostrum to the “podesta” of Italy : Go 
slowly on expenditures 1 

I understand perfectly that the first “podesta” of the series wishes 
to do something to make people say: This is the Coliseum (laughter). 
, , . This is the fountain, the school, etc. 

But slowly; everything must be in keeping with the policy of the 
Government, for otherwise we shall liave disproportion and the communes 
will go into debt. They will not be able to pay the debts, will lay taxes 
and turn to the Slate winch will levy other taxes, because the Fascist State 
does not want to issue new paper money. 

** Translator’s note— Podwfd^Mayor appointed by the Government with absolute 
powers. 
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Slowly, then, with the municipalizations. This is a lelt-over of the 
old administrative socialism. (Applause.) 

Slowly also with ceremonies, banquets, and displays (Applause and 
Approbation) , possibly even with speeches. (Hilarity.) 

However, we shall proceed gradually to the reordering of municipal 
boundaries ; nine thousand communes m Italy are too many There are some 
that have 200, 300, 400 inhabitants. They cannot exist, they must resign 
themselves to dissolution and fusion into greater centers. 

One service has given excellent results : the inspection service. As you 
know, there are in the prefectures functionaries whose duty it is to inspect 
the municipal administrative managements Let us see the results : inspec- 
tions wliich have discovered serious iiregulniities, which have brought about 
the adoption of special provisions, 238; inspections which have revealed a 
few book-keeping errors and without any practical consequence, 3,041 ; 
inspections which have verified the regular administrative functioning, 176. 
Total of inspections: 2,455. From this you see that the service is function- 
ing and is absolutely necessary. . . . 

The forces of public safety. — ^We come to the police. Fortunately the 
Italians are freeing themselves from the residua left in their minds by the 
memories of foreign domination — Hapsburg, Bourbon, 'Grand-Ducal — ^by 
reason of which the police represented an odious, abominable function, one 
to be avoided. 

Gentlemen : we may now say that the police should not only be respected, 
but honored. (Approbation.) Gentlemen: we may say that man, before feel- 
ing the need of culture, felt the need of order. In a certain sense it might 
be said that historically tire cop preceded the professor (hilarity), for if 
there is no arm dangling salutary handcuffs, the laws remain a dead letter 
and wortHess. 

Naturally it requires Fascist courage to speak in these terms. The Hon- 
orable Mr. Federzoni left a law of public safety which is almost perfect. 
But it was necessary, after the law, to create the forces of public safety. 
We have in Italy sixty thousand carabinieri, fifteen thousand policemen, 
five thousand metropolitan, ten thousand belonging, so to speak, to the 
technical militia; railway, harbor, telegraph, traffic, all militia and police 
who accomplish a regular and useful service. Then we have the border 
guards and finally the Forestry Service. 

I calculate that the Administration 1 ms a force of a hundred thousand 
men on police duty. It is an imposing number. It was necessary to reform 
the police, especially the plain clothes men. I did not want to add to the 
number of men in uniform, that is, I did not want the fifteen thousand 
plain clothes men to wear a uniform. No, those are officers. It is useless 
always to bell the cat! (Hilarity.) Too many umfonns, no uniforms. But 
when a police force is in plain clothes and not controllable tlirough the 
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uniform, it should be picked; that is, it should be composed of blameless, 
zealous, and taciturn citizens. 

All those who have not these attributes, I dismiss without compunction. 
Thus during these months I have removed seven questors, four vice- 
questors, twenty commissioners, six special commissioners, five vice-commis- 
sioners, and have given a hasty cleaning, a stroke of the broom, to tliat 
Police Department in Milan which I never liked. (Hilarity.) There are 
now fifty-two other officers in process of being retired and thirty-seven 
employees of Group C. But this is the beginning of the cleaning up. It 
will have to be continued. 

Then it was nece.ssary to give means to the police. Modern crime is very 
far advanced, like progress: (Comments) it is acquainted with chemistiy, 
physics, ballistics, it u-ics all the swiftest means. The Italian police still 
had old autfiinobiles which by the noise of their loose machinery warned 
criminals from a distance, giving them time to flee. (Hilarity.) 

We have brought the automobiles of the Police Department from 161 
to 61 1. All the legion commands of the carabinieri have automobiles. As 
much may be said for all the legron commands of the voluntary militia 
The police to-day, then, make use of 774 automobiles, 290 trucks, 198 
motorcycles, and 48 boats both powered and not powered, as well as 12,000 
bicycles. 

From a police force so reformed, so organized, and so equipped, I 
expect many things. And they are being done. 

Three functions of the Italian police . — ^1 shall speak to you of three 
tasks accomplished by the Italian police: the fight against counterfeiters, 
the fight against the “jungle” gangs, the fight against the Mafia. 

The fight against counterfeiters is a fight against spurious coinage 
(Signs of attention), a crime for which 824 people were arrested during 
the past year. 

It is dangerous to counterfeit the money of the Fascist State! (Appro- 
bation.) 

We come to the “jungles”; these are a tract between the provinces of 
Rome and Naples, formerly Caserta: marshy, bare, malarial, inhabited by 
a population which since Roman times has had a bad reputation, and was 
called a population of latrones. (Laughter.) 

1 will give you an idea of the law breaking in this territory: in the 
five years between 1922 and 1926 the following major crimes were com- 
mitted, passing over the minor : outrages to public authority, 171 ; arson, 
378; homicide, 169; assault, 918; theft and rapine, 2,082; damage, 404, 

This is one part of this section. Let us look at the other part, Aversano ; 
outrages, 81; arson, :6i; homicide, 194; assault, 410; theft and rapine, 
702 ; damage, 193. 

I dispatched a major of earabinieri with these orders ; Free me from 
this crime with fire and sword! (Approbation.) 
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Thus major went to work in good earnest. In faet, from December until 
now, there have been ai rested for crimes actually committed and for a 
prevcutivc measure in the territory of the “jungles” 1,699 gangsters, and 
in the district of Aversa, 1,268. 

The “podesta” of that region are exultant, the police likewise, I have 
here a packet of telegrams, letters, resolutions, documents in which the 
healthy portion of that population thanks the constituted authorities, the 
authorities of the Fascist Administration, for the necessary work of 
hygiene, which will be carried to completion. 

VVe come to the Mafia 

Deputies! Here also shall I speak clearly: it docs not matter to me 
in the least if tomorrow all the newspapers in the world appropriate my 
figures The press of the world must, however, admit that Fascist surgery 
is truly heroic treatment, is truly timely. (Approbaiton.) 

From time to time doubtful voices reach my ear which try to give the 
impression that the situation in Sicily is leally exaggerated, that an entire 
region is being mortified, that a sliadow is being thrown on an island of 
noblest traditions. Disdainfully I dismiss these voices, which can issue 
from none save disreputable sources. (Loudest approbation.) 

Gentlemen, it is time for me to expose the Mafia. But first of all, first 
of all, I wish to strip this brigandish association of every last scrap of poetic 
charm, which it does not in the least deserve. (Loud applause.) Let us not 
speak of the nobility and chivalry of the Mafia, if we do not wish tmly to 
insult all Sicily! (Loud and prolonged applause.) . . . 

Some one will ask me; 'N^en will the struggle against the Mafia end? 
It will end when there are not only none of its members left, but wheir the 
memory of the Mafia shall have been definitely wiped from the recollec- 
tion of the Sicilians. (Good!) 

Border police. — Let us speak of tlie border police. 

You laiow that the border is watched by the black shirts, by the cara- 
binieri, agents, and revenue guards, in this proportion: 55 officials, 294 
agents, 1,626 carabinieri, 2,806 black shirts, and, 4,417 revenue guards. 
Why do I give these figures? For a very simple reason; to clear the minds 
of those beyond the frontier. (Good!) 

When the black shirts arrived at the western frontier, some one heard 
the tread of the legions which went beyond the hill of Argentera, the pass 
of Tenda, into foreign territory. That is ridiculous. On the whole western 
frontier there are only 900 black shirts, whose business, alas, is only with 
the bad Italians who want to leave and with the bad Italians who want 
to enter. 

Political Action of the Fascist State 

The 'revolution against the anti-revolution. — I come to the third part 
of my discourse ; the political action of the Fascist State. 
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You recall in what circumstances I assumed the ofKce of Minister of 
the Interior. Recall the great day of October 31 at Bologna : an incomparable 
and unrivalled spectacle which will never be forgotten by any who saw 
and were in it. You recall the negligible incident of that evening. There 
was deep feeling in Italy, and it was necessary to act. The revolution 
had to confront the anti -revolution. 

It was then that on this sheet of paper written by my hand, in pencil, 
as you see, I dictated the measures that had to be taken: the recall and 
revision of all foreign passports; the order to fire without warning on any 
one surprised in the act of secretly crossing the frontier ; the suppression 
of all daily and periodical anti-fascist publications; the dissolution of all 
associations, organizations, and groups, either anti-fascist or suspected of 
anti- fascism ; the deportation of all those who were suspected of anti- 
fascism or who showed any counter-revolutionary activity whatever, and of 
all who abusively wore'the black shirt; the creation of a special police in 
all the territories, and the creation of police officers for investigation and 
of a special tribunal. 

The Honorable Mr. Federzoni, who is a soldier faithful to orders, 
wished to return to the Colonial Ministry; but he desired, before doing 
so, to elaborate these measures and bring them with his elaborations before 
the Council of Ministers. This should be noted and remembered. 

These measures have been applied. They have been applied with intelli- 
gence, for it Is necessary to be very intelligent in carrying out a work of 
repression. 

All the opposition newspapers have been suppressed; all the anti- 
fascist factions have been dissolved; there has been created the special 
police of the legions which is already rendering signal service ; there have 
been created the political offices for investigation; there has been created 
the special tribunal, which functions efficiently and has not caused any 
trouble, and will never do so, especially if the measure is adopted to exclude 
from its sittings the feminine elements {Comments, Approbation and 
Laughter), which often brings into serious affairs the incondgible sign of 
il.s frivolity {Laughter ) ; the puni.shment of confinement within given 
boundarieti has been applied. 

W'hy have I said that in this work it is necessary to be intelligent ? Be- 
cause the opposition in Italy must not be exaggerated, as perhaps has been 
done. It ha.s been more slapstick {Laughter) than anything else: it has 
spilled much ink, hut in reality during these five years of Fascist adminis- 
tration there has only been the collective demonstration over the so-called 
"soldino,” and the appearance of a few armored cars between Messina 
and Palermo was enough to bring that to an end. Then there was the 
great Aventine carnival-party, in the latter part of 1924; but the opposition 
never left its journalistic entrenchments and besides I would have been wait- 
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ing for them in the other trenches. Then there was the annoying series of 
attempts on my life, annoying for you. 

Bow many of these men under detention are there? It is time to say, 
in view of the fact that abroad there are rumors of 200,000 banished 
(Comments and Laughter) and in Milan alone 26,000 are supposed 
to have been raked up. It is both stupid and despicable. Meanwhile let us 
divide them into their two categories ; the common and the political. 

I hope that no one will lie moved to compassion for the common exiles. 
They are, in general, true rabble, thieves, procurers, dope peddlers, loan 
sharks, etc., who ought to be swiftly removed from circulation. (Applause.) 
Perhaps the categories of the common exiles will be increased. These 
common exiles number in all 1,527. 

Voices. Is that all I 

MUSSOLINI, Head of the Government, Prime Minister, Minister of 
the Interior. Banishment has been in practice scarcely five months. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Let us proceed to the political prisoners. There were warned 1,541 in- 
dividuals, 959 were admonished, and 698 are on the Islands. I defy any 
one to contradict the significance of these figures, which as you see are 
modest. But not one of these exiles wishes to be anti-fascist and some seem 
to be fascist. In fact, up to the 21st of May of the current year, of 698 
held in detention, 61 have declared that they had shown no political ac- 
tivity whatever ; 286, that they had ceased long since all political activity ; 
185, that they had not shown subversive activity; 182, that they ceased long 
since subversive activity ; 59, that they had not belonged to a political party ; 
69, that they had resigned long since from political parties ; 29, that they 
had submitted to the government; 21, that they stood fast in their own 
political ideas; 52, that they load not made a declaration of a political 
character. 

But here is an interesting correspondence from the human standpoint. 
I shall not give the names of those who have sent me these letters, which 
are interesting. The fact that almost aU the prisonei’s have addressed them- 
selves to me ought to be considered as one of the greatest successes of the 
Fascist Administration; first of all, because none of those fellows wanted 
to have the reproach of being anti-fascist, and in the second place, because 
all, notwithstanding their past records, knew that they could turn to me 
if they merited justice. "I believe," says one, "that my having professed 
Maximalist ideas and my having exercised the parliamentary mandate 
within the bounds of the laws in force can not constitute a legitimate reason 
for proceedings against me"; ‘T was active in the Communist Party tcniil 
yesterday, since the party is no longer recognised as a political body in 
the State, I resign." (Hilarity.) 

Mr. X "declares having decided to renounce alt political activity^' Mr. 
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Y writes that "having followed unotthodox political tdeali'^in does not 
clear sic et simpliciter the way to the adoption of so grave a measure as that 
in my case"; another promises "to abandon all forms of political activity 
and to retire to S, Afarylierita Ligure." It is an. excellent place ! {Much 
hilarity.) 

"I preached Mar.vism," says another, "according to the law of evolution 
understood dialei ncally." (Hilarity.) 

Mr. Z "had tried as bard as he could to make the party change itS" 
tactics.” M'^ithout success! (Hilarity.) ... "I reaffirm my heritage of 
ideals but I retired long since to private life.” , . , "It was only in these 
latter days that the corporate order which has clarified my ideas has taken 
form " ( Hilarity. ) 

Here is anothei one who loves suspense and says that he will suspend 
nil activity during the entire time of the Fascist Regime! (Loud hilarity.) 

These documents have an acute interest from the humanitarian point 
of view. Now, these exiles are certainly not in a brilliant position, but let 
us not exaggerate ! They receive in the meantime ten revaluated lire a day 
(Hilaiity.) They have been separated from the common prisoners, they 
have been concentrated on only two islands. Some have spoken of amnesty. 
No, gentlemen, no amnesty ; amnesty will not be spoken of until 1932, and 
it will be spoken of in 1933, if, as I hope, it will not be necessary to con- 
tinue the application of the special laws. But the refusal of collective 
amnesty does not prevent the granting of individual clemency, especially 
when they are recommended by Fasdsti and sometimes even by whole 
Fascist directorates ! (Comments.) 

Upon what basis do I proceed in the matter of pardoning? First of all 
I take into account the war service record of the exile. Obviously, if the 
man has been wounded, decorated, or is an ex-service man, he has a better 
right than the others ; then I take into account the conditions of family 
and health ; then I consider also the declarations which the petitioner makes. 

National prophylaxis. — Is this, gentlemen, a Terror? No, it is not Ter- 
ror, it is scarcely rigor. Terrorism? Not at all ; it is social hygiene, national 
prophylaxis. (Comments,) These indiriduals are being removed from dr- 
culation as a doctor quarantines an infected person. 

But then, who are those who impute to the most humane of revolutions 
terror? But here people no longer have any idea of what terror is ! The ter- 
ror of other revolutions, for example the terror of that revolution from 
which sprung the so-called immortal prindples ! But what terror was that 
wMch guillotined an average of twenty heads each morning in the Place 
de la Madeleine? But what terror was that which drowned thousands of 
people in rivers, which slaughtered thousands of people in prison, which 
sent to the guillotine a chemist like Lavoisier, a poet like Chenier, dozens 
of jurists, winch destroyed whole regions, which sowed everywhere terror 
and death, which respected neither youths, nor old men, nor women, nor 
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babies, nor civilians, nor priests, which had the motto that to have a revolu- 
tion it is necessary to lop off many heads? It is necessary for me to give 
you the bibliography of the Terror? No, you know it, but I advise you 
to read this book; it is a "vient de paraitre,” and is entitled; Le sup- 
plizhte del terrors. It is the history of the 2,000 guillotined women, often 
the mother together with the daughters, often the entire family, and often, 
which is more striking, it was not a question of aristocrats, but of poor 
people discovered with a crucifix in their bosoms. 

Whited sepulchers, sepulchers filled with corruption, do not speak of 
terror when the Fascist revolution does simply its duty: defends itself! 
(Very loud, vibrant, prolonged applause. The deputies rise clapping, to their 
feet; applause even from the tribunes.) 

It has chanced that some lawyer’s study has been wiecked, or some 
professor’s library: I deplore it. But between 1789 and 1793 (mind tliat 
I do not want to make a ridiculous case against the French Revolution; 
I document only the historical period, because history always justifies itself) 
there was a hunting down of ability. Condorcet in his sketch of a con- 
stitution had said that free people know no merits deserving preference 
other than ability and viitue: Delbois, one of Robespierre’s collaborators, 
replied to this article and said that only intriguers still speak of ability ; 
Carrier, at Nantes, promised to kill all men of ability; in the clubs of 
Paris, any one who had written a book was distrusted I 

It is certain that since then all opposition in Italy is overthrown, 
dispersed, finished: dust. An important group, like that of the Azione 
Cattolica, has given its adherence to tlie Regime. Then there was the 
movement of the confederalists. Let us speak of this episode. The import 
of this happening has been exaggerated. When the circular was pub- 
lished under Rigola’s signature, I asked the newspapers not to headline 
it, to accept it at its face value, because we obviously do not want to hang 
all men to their past. There would be too many hooks around. It had to 
be interpreted as a sign of the times, as a sign of the adhesive force of 
the Administration ; and so it is in reality. We may doubt some of those 
individuals who surround Rigola, but Rigola is a man of honor, at least, 
and he is certainly a man of ability and culture, and the declaration con- 
tained things well worth knowing, even from the Fascist point of view. 

Opposition not necessary. — ^Here arises the problem: how manage to 
exist without an opposition ? The opposition is necessary, because it looks 
well in the picture. 

We reject in the most perfect and disdainful manner this method of 
reasoning. Opposition is not necessary to the functioning of a sound politi- 
cal regime. Opposition is stupid; superfluous in a unanimous administra- 
tion like the Fascist regime. The opposition is useful in normal times, as 
was the case before the War, when they debated in the Camera if, how, 
and when Socialism should be realized, and a debate took place, which 
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evidently was not serious, in spite of the men who participated in it But 
opposition we have within our own numbers, my friends. We are not old 
nags that have to be spuried. We control ourselves severely. Opposition 
we find always in aflfairs, in the objective difficulties of life, which gives 
us a huge mountain of opposition, which could exhaust minds even superior 
to my own. 

Therefore let no one hope that after this discourse anti-fascist news- 
papers will be seen, no! nor that the resurrection of anti-fascist groups 
will be allowed : never 1 Let us now go back to my speech delivered before 
the revolution in a little ward club of Milan, the “Antonio Sciesa”; in 
Italy there is no room for anti-fascisti ; there is room only for F^VSCISTI, 
and for a Fascist! when they are upright and exeniplaiy citizens. (,Ap- 
plmise.) 

It must not now be thought that the fascist revolution — seeing that 
now even our fiercest enemies are convinced that we are re-forming Italy 
from top to bottom, and we have scarcely started — can come to terms with 
the counter-revolution. What will hapi>en? It will follow that the light of 
the anti-fascisti will be reduced to a small glimmer; they will live on 
sainted memories ; they cannot do otherwise. Do you laiow that until 1914 
there was a Bourbon group in Naples? (Counnenls.) Do you know that 
until 1914 there was even printed a newspaper called the Neo-Guelfof 
(^Hilarity,) Who were they? They were old functionaries of the Bourbon 
epoch, who, every time they saw the crachats of the decorations, or the 
papyri of their regime, were moved to tears. At last came the War, they 
m^, placed a grave-stone on the club, and never spoke of it again. 
(Laughter.) So it will be with all anti-fascisti; some time or other they 
will realize that it is stupid to butt their heads against the stone wall. 

Fascist prefects. — I come to anotlicr point : regime, prefects, party. 

Those who remember the Grand Council, the first Grand Council, 
which was held at the Grand Hotel on January ii, 1923, and which was 
most important because it created the Grand Council and the Militia, will 
recall that I said to the Party : give me 76 fascist prefects and 76 questors. 
It seems a heresy to be a prefect and even more so to be a questor. It 
appeared that I had made an obscene proposal. (Laughter.) Anyway, 
there were some heroes who consented to be prefects, leaving the party, 
and two of these among the others have functioned especially well. I spe^c 
of Devita, who is at Turin, and of Guerresi, who is immovable at Cosenza. 

Therefore it is not true that only in November are prefects taken from 
the party. The experiment was made before, only with a reduced aliquot. 

I must say that the prefects taken from the party are functioning 
splendidly. (Approbation.) T add that when I decide to have a reassignment 
of the prefects, and by this time you have noticed that movements are 
rare and infrequent because prefects must not travel continually in post to 
post transfers, for otherwise they will end by no longer knowing anytliing 
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about the provincial situation; when I decide, as I was saying, to have 
a change of prefects, I shall call on the party for another aliquot of Fascist 
prefects, from the first members possibly. 

The circular letter to the prefects — ^The circular to the prefects is a 
fundamental document because it has established the exact position of the 
Party in the Regime in a manner which will not allow fuither equivocation. 

I say quickly that from the conferences which I have had with at least 90 
prefects, I have learned that only in about ten provinces, gentlemen, was 
the situation not clear, that is, there was what I call sliding of authority, 
metayage of power. But in all the other provinces I must solemnly declare 
that all the federal secretaries were, as they should be, subordinate to the 
Head of the province. 

Just as at the center the Hon. Mr. Turati comes to me every morning 
for orders, likewise it is logical, and not simply formal analogy, that in 
the provinces the same should hold true. 

The position thus cleared up, there can still be frictions, for human 
nature is not easily tamed, but these frictions will diminish, and in any 
event, I will never give the head of a prefect to any federal secretary 
(^Approbation) especially if this prefect comes from the National Fascist 
Party, and if he is, as he ought to be, an upright functionary, devoted 
servant of the Regime. (Applause ) 

Furthermore, in this circular I occupied myself with another phenom- 
enon. At the present time this discourse has a value purely retrospective, 
for many of these phenomena are on the road to exhaustion and definite 
disappearance. I attended to squadism, which has been a great thing as an 
instrument of fascist activity, but it is simply absurd, ridiculous, and stupid 
to make it something hy itself. Squadism is derived from squad; thus we 
might make also battalionism and regimentism. Can a simple tactical forma- 
tion of battle furnish the motive for an order, for a theory? No'. And fur- 
thermore, gentlemen, there has been squadism in only one part of Italy. 
The true great heroic squadism extends from Turin to Trieste, in the 
Valle Padana, in Tuscany, and in Umbria; farther south there was none 
(Approbation) save in the Puglie or in a few other centers. 

Tardy squadism is therefore simply absurd. Fascist! ought to be 
up to the minute. I cannot stand physically those who suffer from nostalgia, 
who every minute are heaving from their chests sighs and deep breaths : 
the good old times ! All that is simply idiotic ! (Applause.) Life goes on, 
gentlemen, and continually we have before us the living reality. 

Squadism when it wears the gray-green color, is an army which must 
fight. (Applause.) 

And there is a profound difference as to what relates to lawlessness. 
Here again tlie discourse has a retrospective value. I have apologized for 
violence nearly all my life long (Approbation ) ; I did so when I was at 

“ See p. 467 for this circular, “The Duties of Italian Prefects.” 
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the head of Italian socialism, and at that time I made weak with fear the 
bellies, sometimes redundant, of my political associates with many warlike 
previsions : the bath of blood, the historic days ! 

I wanted to test the fighting spirit of that mythical, intangible entity 
which was called the Italian proletariat. But I have always distinguished 
violence from violence since the congress of Udine, since the speeches 
in the ward clubs, and I have always said that there is the timely chival- 
rous violence of man to man, noble, better than compromise and concilia- 
tion. But acts of violence which serve personal interests, these are not 
Fascism. {Loud afiplause.) And they ha\'e been done away with from 
the time that the Regime reassumed to itself all power, and to one 
person alone, all authoi ity. 

The regime is judged by its champions. — ^Another point of retrospec- 
tive character: when a regime, when a party has assumed the terrible and 
grave responsibility of power, then it is responsible in toto, and even the 
last private in the last Fascio in Italy has his share of responsibility. The 
Regime is judged by him as it is judged by me, and the people have a 
perfect right to judge the Regime by the champions which it offers them. 
{Applause.) And if these champions are not up to the situation, the 
people have the right to manifest their severe judgment. Why? Because 
we are, and we boast that we are, an authoritive Regime, and no one ought 
to think, not even doubt, that we have adopted this severe discipline simply 
to hide something which is not of the purest and clearest. {Loud applause.) 

But there was besides a distinction full of doctrine and full of life 
in that circular: the distinction between the moral order and the public 
order. They are not the same thing. There can be a perfect public order 
and there can be a profound moral disorder. {Comments.) 

Moral order and public order. — We ought to preoccupy ourselves with 
the moral order, not with the public order, because for the public order, 
in the police sense of the word, we have forces enough : we ought instead 
to preoccupy ourselves with the moral order, and we ought to desire, work- 
ing at the bottom, that the contact between the masses and the Regime may 
be always more widespread, always more firm, always more conscious. 
{Applause.) 

But meanwhile what has been <he result of this policy? A sense of 
peace diffused tliroughout the country. The small local arrogances are 
ended, the illegalities as well. All the party elements are organized ; at any 
rate, when they are not, I strike them. Let no one deceive himself into think- 
ing that I do not know what is happening in the country down to the last 
village in Italy. I will know a little late, but at last I know it, and then 
comes my sword, as happened recently in a large city, where I severed 
the fascist! who work, and who show how they work, from those who can 
not make that brilliant, that necessary demonstration. {Applause.) 

I told you that in these first four months of 1927 the incidents followed 
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by casualties have numbered eleven in all Italy. In four months last year, 
they were 99 This shows that the sense of discipline and older are now 
diffused among all classes of citizens. 

Honorable colleagues, we are now at the end of the fifth year of the 
Regime. You know that I am always a little discontented, yet if I look 
around me, if I look at what we have accomplished in these five years, 
I have some reason for satisfaction. I shall tell you shortly what is the 
deeper reason for my satisfaction; you perhaps do not guess it at this 
moment. 

The forces of the Regime. — The forces of the Regime are compact, 
fimi, indestructible. What arc these forces ? In the first place, the Govern- 
ment. There are still some idle men who at every Council of ministers sin 
again with the old sins, for the force of liabit sometimes is most dangerous, 
and speak of reorganization. (Hilarity.) And my ear ought to be hurt 
by that terminology, which reminds me of the time of Charlemagne. 
No, the Government is compact, solid, attuned ; and you ought to consider 
that in the Fascist Goveinment all the ministers and all the sub-secretaries 
of State are soldiers ; they go where tlieir Head says that they must go, 
and they remain when I tell them to stay. There is nothing of that which 
recalls the old cookery of former times ! There is instead the rigid martial 
discipline of the Fascist Regime. 

Next to the Government, the Parly. The Party has bettered its member- 
ship in these latter times : it has closed the doors ; those who were fascisti 
in 1925, 1924, 1923, very well ; now one can no longer become a fascist. 

So much the worse for those who were late : our trains do not wait for 
them! 

But how shall we nourish the party with vital lymphs ? With youth. 

I hope that you have reflected on the extraordinarily symbolical and pro- 
foundly vital significance of the ceremony of March 28; that conscription in 
mass of the youth which enters the Party and receives a card, as it receives 
a musket, which is infinitely more. 

Thus the party renews itself in ten years; thus at a certain time there 
will be a Council of ministers in which the President may be from 28 to 30 
years old. For it is not true that it is necessary to be old or, for instance, 
in the second childhood to be able to govern: No. There have been 
ministers in England 20, 21 years old, and they have governed brilliantly 
what was and is the most powerful empire in the world. 

People ought to feel also — hope to teach it to Italians — the pudicity 
of old age. 

Next to the Party, the Militia : the Militia, which in these latter limes 
has become a body even more important than it was, and which meanwhile 
has had the satisfaction of having the guardianship of the frontier, of giv- 
ing its officials to the special Tribunal, of eslablisliing the political Offices 
of Investigation, of obtaining six thousand muskets every month. 
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The legions have been supplied witli the necessary means. They are being 
studied for use in case of war, since the problem of the Militia is an 
organic problem. Meanwhile to those over 40 years old will be given the 
anti-aircraft defense and the coast defense. 

But above all the Militia has had the premilitary education which has 
given supei b results. Thus is the fascist army made : from the bottom ; thus 
are made warrior generations ! Not only of soldiers who obey because 
commanded, but generations of soldiers who fight because such is their 
desire! {Al>(>rohalion.) Because this is their passion for they feel that 
they carry an idea I 

The armies which have conquered have been the armies which bore 
on their banner an idea. And we to-day carry the idea of order, of hier- 
archy, of the authoiity of the State against the suicidal theory of disorder, 
undiscipline, in esponsibility 

The sj'iidicates are doing well Especially those which consist of the 
faithful solid rural masses. One should not have, however, too many il- 
lusions about that which concerns the so-called specifically industrial pro- 
letariat : It is largely still distant and, if no longer contrary as at one time, 
absent. 

It is evident that we shall have to be aided also by the fatal laws of 
life. The geneiation of irreducibles, those who have not understood the 
War and do not know anything about Fascism, will some time or other be 
eliminated by natural laws. Youtlis will come up, there will come up the 
woi'kmen and peasants whom we are recniiting in the “Young Fascisti” 
and the "Junior Fascisti”; powerful institutions, powerful organisms which 
give us a means of controlling the life of the nation between the ages of 
six and sixty, and to create the new Italia, the Fascist Italia. 

Then, next to the syndicates, we have to-day all the live forces of 
culture, of intellect, of economy, of the banks. The Regime comprises all, 
but it is the Regime with the largest popular support in history. What sup- 
port have the other regimes? How is their Government formed? By a ma- 
jority vote. But how is the majority created? By an electoral consultation. 
I shall speak in a little while of electoral consultations. 

This Regime, instead, is a Regime which rests upon a party of a million 
individuals, upon another million youths, upon millions and millions of 
Italians, who go on perfecting themselves, refining themselves, organizing 
themsehes. No other government in any other part of the world has a more 
vast and profound foundation than that of the Italian Government. 

Popular support and formation of a directing class. — A problem. We 
have popular support. In fact the opposition is reduced to some vociferative 
effort i^Lmghtcr), but so fantastic and idiotic that the people itself dis- 
poses of it summarily. The directing class is beginning to exist. There are, 
in fact, 9 thousand “podesta,” 20 thousand officials of the Militia, thousands 
of Fascist organizers, who to-morrow could assume an. office of command, 
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Sometimes I thought that after five years I should see a large part 
of my task completed. Gentlemen, I am convinced that it is not so. I realize 
it, as I realize that this is a book (in my hand). I neither like it nor dislike 
it. I am convinced that, in spite of the fact that there is a directing class 
in the process of formation, in spite of the fact that there is a discipline 
of the people ever itioie conscious, I must take to myself the task of gov- 
erning the Italian Nation for ten or fifteen years more. It is necessary. 
My successor is not yet born. {Loud and prolonged applause.) 

And why? But is it, then, a lust for power which holds me? No. I truly 
believe that no Italian thinks this : not even my worst enemy. It is a duty. 
A duty to the revolution and to Italy. 

Wc still have great tasks, very great tasks. I mention three of them 
to you. They are fundamental: the conditioning of all the armed forces 
of the State; the economic-financial battle; the constitutional reform. {Ap- 
probation.) 

Conditioning of armed forces. — ^You recall that I went to Locanro. 
Locarno is a city located on Lake Maggiore. (Laughter.) I went because 
it was a question o f accomplishing a political and diplomatic act of funda- 
mental importance. 

Note that I do not wish to make a digression on foreign politics ; I shall 
speak on foreign politics in the Senate, but at some later time, for I should 
consider myself dishonored forever if I were to inflict two discourses on 
the Nation in the same month. 

The architecture of Locarno is as follows: France and Germany make 
an agreement reciprocally not to attack each other, and there are, aside, 
watching to see that the agreement is not broken, England and Italy. It was 
important that Italy at that moment should place itself on the same footing 
with England and make itself a guarantor of that peace on the Rhine which 
is in reality the peace of Europe. 

But at Locarno something more and better was done: it performed 
an operation of pure chemistry, of distillation; it manufactured the spirit 
of I^carno. Gentlemen, the spirit of Locarno to-day, after scarcely two 
years, is exti'aordinarily discolored. (Hilarity.) 

I assert it here, without any polemical intention; it gives me the im- 
pression of the similarity which can be detected between the murmur which 
is heard in a sea shell placed close to the ear and the roar of the ocean. It 
is not the same thing, obviously. 

What has happened ? It has happened that the Locarnist nations, to call 
them thus, are anning themselves furiously by land and by sea ; it has hap- 
pened that in some of these nations people have even dared to speak of a 
war of doctrine which ought to be incited by democracy, by the immortal 
principles, against this irreducible Fascist Italy, anti-democratic, anti- 
liberal, anti-socialist, and anti-Masonic. (Applause.) 

Then, there have been manifestations to which it would be criminal to 
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close our eyes, inasmuch as what I reproach democracy with is this : that it 
forms a type of man or people, and really believes that this man or people 
exists. From this the atrocious disillusionments, tragedies, and slaughters 
of history. 

Gentlemen, there was the other day the great Berlin parade of the 
spiked helmets. They numbered 120 thousand, and this might interest us 
very mildly; but one of their banners bore this motto: “From Trieste to 
Riga.” Insane, paradoxical, gaffeitse, if you wish, but it is a fact. Then? 
Then the unmistakable, fundamental, prejudicial duty of Fascist Italy is 
to condition all her armed forces of land, of sea, and of air. (^Repeated 
and prolonged applause.) 

We must be able to mobilize five million men at a given time and be 
able to arm them ; we must .strengthen our navy, and our air forces, in 
which my belief grows ever stronger, must be so numerous and so powerful 
that the roar of their motors will drown out any other sound in the peninsula 
and the covering of their wings obscure the sun above our land. To-morrow, 
then, we shall be able, when between 1935 and 1940 we have newly reached 
a point which I might call crucial in European history, we shall be able 
to make our voice heard and see our rights recognized at last. (Very loud 
reiterated applause.) This preparation still requires some years. 

The economic and financial battle. — ^And there is, besides, the economic 
and financial battle. 

I do not wish to anticipate the discourse which my friend and colleague 
Volpi will give next Thursday in this assembly ; but all the same it is neces- 
sary that I say something. And here my polemics will become pungent, and 
here I shall play in six sharps, violin key, of course. (Laughter.) 

You remember that last summer, when the pound sterling (let us speak 
of the pound as being at parity with the dollar, for so England desires, 
as do all the strong nations) went to 140 and to 150, there were sweet 
smiles all about. All the anti-fascisti seemed to have a word of common 
order; fine thing. Fascism; great man, the Duce; however, nobody knows 
how, look at the rate of exchange ; the pound sterling is at 140 1 Some- 
thing more, gentlemen, is needed than your dictatorship. The bankers of 
Wall Street and of the City cannot be given castor oil. (Laughter.) The 
policeman’s club does not raise the thermometer of exchange! 

Well, there followed my discourse at Pesaro. My discourse at Pesaro, 
which was impromptu, naturally. I will have to say, however, that I had 
thought it over for three months and that on August 8 I gave notice of it 
to the Minister of Finance in a letter at least sixteen pages long. My im- 
provisations are of that nature! (Approbation.) 

What did I say? That the Fascist Regime could not accept defeat in 
the field of finance. It may endure it, if to-morrow its strength will be 
greater than its desire, but certainly it cannot submit to it. (Approbation.) 

And then, since my discourse at Pesaro (which I gave at Pesaro 
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simply because I happened to be passing through there in the afternoon 
{Laughter), because it is a pleasant town which I like, but which I could 
have given also at Sassoferrato, for I have never thought that to make an 
interesting speech one must mount a brilliant rostrum), the ironic and 
sarcastic smiles have disappeared. 

But now, what is happening ? When the other day the pound sterling, 
to my very great pleasure, went to 85, it seemed that there was in sight a 
national catastrophe. All around were seen even grayer faces, as if it were 
a question of establishing everywhere branch offices of Raveggi. {Loud 
hilarity.) “But it is ruin! But it is a national catastrophe!” Thus the Stock 
Exchange element bemoaned itself, thus the manipulators of securities and 
of exchange. 

I hold these men in fairly high esteem, but sometimes, when I see them 
with their distingfuishing mark in their buttonhole, they nauseate me. 
{Loud applause.) And that is not easy, considering my diet. {Laughter.) 

But where, then, is this catastrophe, gentlemen ? Do not cry too soon ! 
Do not bandage your heads before you have bumped them! {Laughter.) 
Slowly ! Be calm, you calamity-howlers at the rise, who previously howled 
at the fall. 

As far as I am concerned, the history begins in October, 1922. If you 
take the high point of the pound sterling, then yes, we have a gain of 60 
points ; but if you take the average quotation of 120, the gain is reduced 
to 30 points, and if you tuin to the quotation at the time of the March on 
Rome the gain is reduced to 1$, for at the time of the March on Rome 
the pound was at 105 and no. But then, gentlemen, we had a balance 
showing a deficit, we had unpaid foreign debts, a regime which was just 
starting and which thus could not even be supposed to last ; we had a pas- 
sive balance of payments. What is this gain of 15 points, now that we have 
systematized the national debt and the foreign debt, now that we have 
struck a balance and have a surplus, now that we have limited the circula- 
tion? This is the prize, the modest prize which the Italian people has 
merited after five years during which it has worked like a nigger, or, if 
you wish, like a hero and like a saint. {Loud applause.) 

However, let these preoccupations be calmed ; we have not gained any- 
thing; we have retaken the positions which we held in 1922. We will cdl 
them “quota 90” and on this quota let us await the whole strength of the 
army. We will remain here the necessary and sufficient time for all tlie 
economic forces to level themselves at this quota ; which forces, however, 
did level themselves rapidly and willingly when the rate of exchange, going 
down, made kangaroo jumps. {Applause.) To-day they find insurmountable 
difficulties because we are proceeding toward amelioration with the gait of 
a grasshopper. All that is miserable I {Loud applause.) 

The corporate State, The institutional problem of Parliament. 

We have created the corporate State. This corporate State places before 
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us the institutional problem of Parliament. What is happening to this 
Camera? Meanwhile this Camera, which has notably, nobly, and con- 
stantly served the cause of the Regime, will continue for its normal period. 

All those who wished to dissolve and suppress it, as if in punishment, 
will certainly be deluded. 

But it is evident that the chamber of to-morrow cannot resemble the 
chamber of to-day. On this day. May 26th, we solemnly bury the false 
conception of a clemociatic, universal suffrage. 

But what is this universal suffrage? We have seen it put to the test 
Out of II million citizens who had the right to vote, there were 6 million 
who periodically made light of it. 

And the others, what value can they have, when the vote is given to 
the citizen simply because he has reached the age of 21, and thus, the dis- 
criminative criterion of the capacity of the citizen is bound to a question of 
chronology or of simple civil status? 

To-morrow there will be a Camera, but this Camera will be elected 
through the corporative organizations of the State. Many of you will return 
in this Camera, many of you will find your natural places in the Senate, 
some in the Council of State, some in the prefectures, in the diplomatic 
and consular career, where the Regime can be notably served, some others 
will retire to private life. (Hilarity,) 

It cannot be thought that all may be hierarclis ; men are needed also 
in the ranks. Besides, does the Nation perhaps feel the electoral need ? It has 
forgotten it, and is it very necessary for us to have, by means of a vote, 
the declaration of the consensus of the people ? Let me think that this is not 
absolutely necessary. Toward the end of this year or in the coming year 
we will establish the forms by which will be elected the corporate Camera 
of the Italian State. 

Fascism has created the Italian State, based on unity, but meanwhile I 
come to an essential point of my discourse, perhaps the most important. 
What have we accomplished. Fascist!, in these five years ? We have accom- 
plished an enormous, secular, monumental thing What? We have created 
the unified Italian State. Consider that from the time of the Empire on, 
Italy was no longer a united State. We here solemnly reaffirm our doctrine 
concerning the Slate; here I reaffirm not less emphatically my formula 
from the speech in the “Scala” at Milan: all within the State, nothing 
againsst the State, nothing outside the State. I can in no manner conceive of 
an individual in the Twentieth Century able to exist outside the State, save 
in a state of barbarism, in a state of savagery. 

It is the State alone which gives self-consciousness to peoples. If the 
people is organized, tlie people is a State, otherwise it is a population which 
will faq at the mercy of the first group of adventurers within or of whatever 
horde J^f invaders may come from without. For, gentlemen, only the State, 
witfi its juridical organization, with its military force prepared in time, 
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can defend the national collectivity ; but if the human collectivity is broken 
up and leduced to the mere nucleus of the family, a few Noimans will 
suffice to conquer Puglia. {Applause ) 

What was that State which we took over as it was breathing its last, 
gnawed by constitutional crises, debased by its organic impotence ? The State 
which we conquered at the time of the March on Rome was the one which 
has been handed down from i860 on. It was not a State, but a system of 
badly organized prefectures, in which the prefect had but one preoccupa- 
tion, that of being an efficient electoral errand boy. 

In that State, until 1922, the piolelariat — what shall I say? the whole 
nation — ^was absent, refractory, hostile. 

To-day we announce to the world the creation of the powerful unified 
Italian State from the Alps to Sicily This State expresses itself in a cen- 
tralized, organized, authoritative democracy in which the people move 
about at will, because, gentlemen, either you place the people within the 
atadel of the State, and it will defend it; 01 it will be outside, and will as- 
sault it. {Applause.) 

Gentlemen ! A discourse like this will not bear perorations ! I only say 
to you that within ten years Italy, our Italy, will be unrecognizable to herself 
and to foreigners, for we shall have radically transformed her in appear- 
ance, but even more in soul! {Very loud, general, prolonged, reiterated 
applause in which the tribunes join. The President, the ministers, and the 
deputies rise to their feet in acclanuition. Repeated and enthusiastic cries 
of Viva il Ducel). 

2. PARTY, NATION, AND STATE “ 

... Of the 40 million who form the Italian population to-day, the 
10 million adult males — no need to speak of women in a community of 
warriors — fall into two categories; those who, as members of legally 
recognized organizations, count as citizens of the Corporative State, and 
those who are left beyond its pale. 

These latter have neither political freedom nor personal rights; they 
are excluded from certain professions (journalism, diplomacy, etc.) or 
tolerated in others (public officials, barristers, etc.) as long as they do not 
openly put themselves in opposition to the party in power. If they are 
working men, they are employed only when members of the legal unions 
are all in work. They pay local and national taxes ; they pay their annual 
contribution to the legally recognized organizations of their trade, as deter- 
mined by the Goverimient; they perform the obligatory military service, 
and are legally entitled — ^will they be actually allowed? — to say ‘yes' or 
‘no’ to the list of 400 candidates for the Chamber, drawn up by the Grand 
Council of Fascism, The correspondent of the Morning Post, Apjj^ 
1926, writes : 

“ By G. Salvemlni. (Taken by permission from a book not yet published. 
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“Either a man swallows Fascism whole or he is considered a political 
pariah.” 

How many are citizens of the “Corporative State” and how many the 
pariahs ? 

The statistics of the New Era, as we have frequently observed, are 
singularly wayward. In his interview with the Daily Express, January 
34, T927, Mussolini slated the membership of the legally recognized organi- 
zations to be 20 million. 

“More than 20 millions of Italians — ^lie declared — are members of our syn- 
dicates. Fascism rests on the broad foundation of the free will of 20 millions 
of Italian workers who are members of our corporations." 

Franco Sacchetti, an Italian story-teller of the 14th century, narrates 
that Betnabo Visconti, the Tyrant of Milan, demanded to be told how 
far it is from the earth to heaven, how much water is in the sea and 
various other things useful and pleasant to know. A miller answered 
him; “From here to heaven is 36,854,072^^ miles and 22 paces; have it 
measured out and if it is not so, have me hanged; in the sea there are 
25,982,000 tuns, 7 barrels, 12 bottles, 2 glasses of water ; let it be measured 
and if it is not so, liave me quartered.” Mussolini’s statistics are something 
like those of the miller. 

Signor Villari is more moderate. In the Times, November 28, 1927, he 
wrote ; 

“The organisations of workers and employers already comprise from six to 
seven million members, and are increasing day by day." 

But this figure represents almost the whole mass of employers and 
employees who pay the compulsory contributions through tax-collectors, 
not those who have been admitted to membership. Mussolini, four months 
earlier than the Daily Express interview, i.e., in a speech of October 5, 
1926, fired off the round figure of 3 million: "Let them be measured, 
and if it is not so, have me quartered.” In June, 1927, Signor Rossoni, 
President of the General Confederation of Fascist Unions, in a speech at 
the International Labor Office Conference, gave the same figure of 3 
million, slating it to include “not only industrials and agricultural workers 
but also commercial employees and intellectual workers." In March, 
1928, the number of Fascist Trade Unionists was given as 2,809,641.“ 

” Rei^t of International Labor Conference, Geneva, 1927, pp. 218-219. 

“1 give tins figure wjthout swearing that it is not invented. Signor Bottai (Under- 
secretary of the Ministry of Labour), in his speech of March 15, 1928, gives the 
membership of employers in land transport as 22,500, and that of the employees as 
347, ?84 : a day later in a speech of March i6, 1928, Signor Manii, President of the 
National Confederation of employers in land transport gave the whole number of 
persons, employers and employees, engaged in land transport as 112,754, of whom 
18.366 arc employers and employees. (Popolo d'ltalia, March 17, 1928.) The 
clsw between Signor Bottm’s and Signor Marchi’s figures is evident. 
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The number of employers organised in the Fascist associations was given as 
885,968. . . 

These 3.7 million citizens must be divided again into two classes : those 
who are members only of the legally recognized organizations, and those 
who are also members of the Fascist Party. The first enjoy the privileges 
pertaining to the legal organizations but in them they have no other func- 
tion than to carry out the orders of their officials. They are passive, not 
active citizens. 

Active citizenship is bestowed only on those who are members of the 
Fascist Party, which controls the whole population. It exercises this control 
through the following bodies of officials ; — 

(a) the civil servants and local officials, who are eligible for employ- 
ment only if they are members of the Party, or only remain in office as long 
as they do nothing in their official capacity or otherwise, which brings 
them into opposition with the Party ; 

(b) the Presidents, secretaries, and lesser officials of the legally recog- 
nized organizations of Employers, Employees, Professional Men and Pub- 
lic Officials, who must be members of the Party, and can be dismissed the 
moment the Party ceases to trust them ; 

(c) the officers and men of the Militia, who must all be members of 
the Party. 

Through the public officials, maintained at the taxpayer’s expense, 
the Party controls all the activities of the country, which fall within the 
field of public administration, both central and local ; through the officials 
of the Fascist organizations, maintained by compulsory contributions from 
all producers, whether organized or not, the Party controls the economic 
life of the country ; and through the Militia, maintained at the taxpayer’s 
expense, the Party controls the political life of the country and suppresses 
by force any attempt at opposition. . . . 

"The Party — ^writes the Neapolitan paper, Lo StatOj February S-6, 192S— 
is the living aristocracy of the revolution, on whom the Duce has bestowed the 
high honour of providing the State with the men who are to rule the com- 
munity.” 

At Fascist manifestations, Mussolini has the habit of putting to his fol- 
lowers the question: “To whom must Italy be given?” and the followers 
respond ; "To us.” 

In short, the present political constitution of Italy may be defined as 
the dictatorship of the Fascist Party over the entire population of 40 mil- 
lion. 

In this respect the Fascist regime is twin brother to Bolshevism, A 
systematic comparison of Fascist laws with Bolshevist laws will presumably 
lead to the conclusion that most Fascist laws correspond to, and are of 
later date than, some Bolshevist laws, i.e., are a mere imitation of Mus- 
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covite models. The dictatorship of the Fascist Party is even more absolute 
than that exercised by the Communist Party in Russia. In Russia the con- 
trol of the Communist Party tightens as one passes from the rural com- 
munes to the cities, from municipal administrations to the provincial govern- 
ments, and from these to the central government; in rural communes, 
the peasants retain the right of electing the local administrators who retain 
a large measure of initiative. In Italy, the Fascists have abolished self- 
government, even in the smallest rural communes, thus setting up the most 
rigid administrative centralization that history has ever known. 

What is the membership of the Fascist Party? Even here the figures 
have been subject to wide fluctuations until 1927, as the following table 
shows : — 


1925 February 

Enrolled in the Fascist Party 

. 250,000“ 

“ March 31 

U tt 

tt 

tt 

It 

, 365,000” 

“ September 

tt u 

« 

tt 

tt 

. 700,000 " 

1926 February 27 

tt tt 

tt 

ti 

tt 

. 425,000 " 

“ March 30 

tt tt 

tt 

tt 

It 

. 637,000“ 

“ April I 

tt tt 

ft 

tt 

It 

. 700,000 “ 

" April 

tt tt 

tt 

ft 

tt 

. 800,000 ” 

tt tt 

« tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

. 545,000 “ 

" June 

tt tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

• 915.562 " 

" August 

tt tt 

tt 

it 

“ about.. 

. 1,000,000* 

" October 

tt tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

. 1,000,000” 

In 1927 the figures become coherent: “ 



1927 January 

Enrolled in the Fascist Party 

. 940,000 “ 

“ July 

it ft 

tt 

tt 

ft 

. 960,000 ” 

“ September 

tt tt 

tt 

<» 

tt 

. 1,000,052 “ 

" November 

tt tt 

<• 

tt 

tt 

. 1,024,546’* 


“ Popolo d' Italia, 27th February, 1926. 

*‘Popolo d'ltalia, 6th April, 1926. 

“^Villari, Fascist Experiment, p. S 4 - 
^Popnlei d'ltalia, 27th February, 1926. 

** Popolo ^Italia, 6th April, 1926. 

** Proclamation of the General Secretary of the Party, Signor Turati. Popolo 
iPItalia, April 2, 1926. 

"Vitlari, Fasiist Experiment, p. 54, 

’•Statement by Signor Farinacci, General Secretary of the Fascist Party, in April 
1926; Regime Fascista, Aug. 30, 1926. (Reproduced in the Voce Reptibblicma the 
following day.) 

”11 Lawro d’ltalia, Aug. 3, 1926. 

* Statement by Signor Farinacci, Regime Fascista, Aug, 30, 1926. 

’•Mus.’ioKni's speech, Oct. 5, 1926 

*The membership accordmg to data supplied by the Italian Embassy at Washing- 
ton, D. C, was 1,040,508 men and 106,756 women on July 31, 1930. 

”Corriere della Sera, Jan 9 , I 937 » 

•* CoTticrc della Sera, July 7, 19:^. 

* TUnes, Sept, ?, iga?- 
^^Corriert della Sera, Nov. 9, 1927. 
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If we credulously swallow this last figure, we can state the Fascist 
regime to be the dictatorship of one million men over a country of forty 
million. 

But even this figure does not go to the heart of the system. Among this 
million men, we must distinguish the leaders from the rank and file. 
The rank and file enjoy privileges compared to the passive citizens and the 
pariahs, hut must submit blindly to the will of the leaders These, not 
the rank and file, exercise the real political power and are therefore the 
ruling class in the “Corporative State.” 

How many are these leaders? The Officers of the Militia number 
twenty thousand; the Officials of the legally recognized organizations can 
be estimated at twenty thousand ; the Podesta in charge of the Communes, 
the Secretaries of provincial Fcdciations and of local branches of the 
Party, the editors of influential daily papers and weekly reviews, and the 
deputies may be estimated at twenty thousand. In all, we may count that 
the country is controlled by an oligarchy of not more than sixty thousand 
people. 

This oligarchy in turn is organized in a rigidly centralized system, in 
which the lower ranks are appointed by their superiors, and owe them blind 
obedience. The General Secretary of the Fascist Party appoints the Provin- 
cial Secretaries ; these, in their turn, appoint their own executives and the 
secretaries of the local branches. And these again appoint the local execu- 
tives.®' Therefore the central nucleus of the oligarchy, termed the true 
“government” of the country, is composed of the very small number who 
form the “Grand Council of Fascism.” This was set up in January, 1923, 
shortly after the “March on Rome,” and as explained, it is composed of 
the Central Executive of the Fascist Party, of the Ministers in Mussolini’s 
cabinet, and any others whom Mussolini invites to attend the sittings : on 
an average, twenty to twenty-five persons. 

At the head of the Grand Council is Mussolini. The Grand Council has 
no power of decision ; it discusses and gives opinions. The Dictator accepts 
or rejects these ; he does not even ask for them unless he thinks necessary. 
His decisions immediately become law for the Party, the Militia and the 
legally recognized organizations. In the case of public servants and local 
officials, Mussolini can appoint whom he will after consultation with the 
Council. 

In the Party all members take an oath of allegiance to Mussolini, as 
Duce of the Party: he has power to expel and degrade to the rank of 
pariahs any member who does not show himself sufficiently loyal. In the 
Militia, officers and men take a special oath of allegiance to Mussolini as 
General-Commander: he nominates, promotes, rewards, punishes and dis- 
misses officers and men. As Head of the Government he controls public 
administration through the Ministers, whom he nominates and dismisses. 

® See the Statutes of the Party in the Siapma, Oct 12, 1926, 
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As Home Secretary and Minister of Labor he directly controls the eco- 
nomic life of the country through the legally recognized organizations. 

This, in conclusion, is the constitution of Fascistized Italy; a popula- 
tion of forty million which is controlled by a Party of one million men, 
which is ruled by air oligarchy of sixty thousand, which is governed by a 
camarilla of twenty-five which is presided over by a single man. 

In Dostoevski’s novel, The Possessed, written in 1871, Shigalevo 
develops his program for the society of the future : 

‘T must first point out that my system is not yet completed, not yet entirely 
worked out. For I have got entangled in my own arguments : my final conclu- 
sion is diametrically opposed to my original idea. Although I started from the 
notion of unrestricted freedom, I airived in the end at absolute despotism. I 
may add, however, that there can be no possible solution but mine.” 

Another member of the meeting explains Shigalevo’s program in the 
following terms : 

“He proposes to divide mankind into two unequal parts : only the smaller 
part, about a tenth of the whole, will enjoy personal freedom and unrestricted 
power over the other nme-tenths These nine-tenths must entirely renounce all 
personality and become, so to speak, a herd, in order, through absolute obedience, 
by a series of regenerations, to regain their original innocence, almost like the 
old Garden of Eden, although, as may be remarked in passing, they will have to 
work. The measures proposed for depriving nine-tenths of humanity of their 
personal will and for turning them into a herd by means of a new education 
during whole generations, are uncommonly remarkable, and are in addition 
based on the facts of nature and are highly logical.” " 

To Fascism even better than to Bolshevism can apply the above pro- 
phetic passage from Dostoevski’s The Possessed. 

In the Fascist doctrine this system is justified by the axiom : “The Fas- 
cist Party IS the State and the Nation,” which is for Fascist Italy what the 
axiom: “Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another” 
is for Euclidean geometry. 

In the terminology of the “Old Era,” the Nation is a group of men 
having a common civilization, who consider a given territory as their 
country, and possess, or aspire to possess a common political organization ; 
the State is the network of the governing bodies who control a given terri- 
tory, which may be inhabited by different nations. Parties are political 
organizations into which the citizens range themselves with the object of 
directing the governing bodies ri.e., the State) according to the ideals cher- 
ished hy each party. Louis XIV could say "L’Stat, c‘est moi” because, as 
au absolute monarch he alone was presumed to control the governing 

“Quoted by Rene Fulop-Miller, The Mind and Face of Bolshevism (London, 
George Putnam’s Sons, ipay), p. 388. 
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bodies of his realm: the existence of parties was inconceivable. Under 
oligarchic rule, that privileged section of the population which controlled 
the governing bodies was regarded as the State, while the rest of the popu- 
lation, having no political rights, remained outside the State : the oligarchy 
might split up into parties. Under democratic rule, in which political rights 
were enjoyed by all citizens, the word State was loaded with two different 
meanings ; the network of the governing bodies and the community as a 
whole, ‘Tensenible des citoyens considere come un corps politique"’; 
the division of citizens into different parties was regarded as an essential 
feature of the system. 

In the Fascist doctrine the ideas Nation, State and Party are all merged 
into one single notion Signor Maraviglia, one of the chieftains of the 
Party, in a speech made at the Fascist National Congress of June 22, 
1925, demonstrated, as surely as two and two make four, that in the new 
Corporative State, the three ideas, like three equal triangles, coincide in all 
respects. 

“Many difficulties arise from the ambiguity of applying the epithet ‘party’ 
to the Fascist movement. The name ‘party’ has to be retained for historical rea- 
sons, because it is as a party that our regime fought and conquered. But, the 
democratic conception of party should be rejected by Fascism. Fascism is the 
nation, inasmuch as it includes and unifies the whole national community. This 
notion is contrary to the idea of party. Party is the reverse of universal. In the 
Fascist State, the party is simply a militia in the service of the State. It can 
only be conceived in this way. It is not a party struggling against other parties 
to defend and seize the power. It holds die power in its own right, inasmuch as 
it defends the State.’’ {Cheers.) 

The semi-official Fascist organ, Tribuna, December 2, 1926, writes; 

“The old free Slate was based on two conditions: political freedom and 
the party system. All parties were recognised and tolerated under free rule. 
To-day Fascism has entirely superseded this theory and practice. Not only have 
all other parties ceased to exist, but, what is more important. Fascist rule is 
universally recognised as being tlie necessary condition for the life of the 
Nation. Fascism has achieved perfect coincidence between State and Nation.” 

No law has yet officially proclaimed the Fascist Party to be the Nation 
and the Stale. But in the “New Era,” practice always precedes theory, 
and jurisprudence preludes legislation. For instance, the general secretary 
of the party, has, as we have already seen, the power to decree that wages 
must be cut throughout the country. He modifies by circulars of his own the 
regulations issued by Ministers."' He receives the Prefects of the provinces 

"In February, 1928, he authorized the provincial Joint Committees of Employers 
and Employees ( Comitati Iniersindacali) to take into account, in compiling the indices 
of the cost of living, certain products, such as eggs, potatoes, wine, meat, etc., which 
the Ministry of Economics had left out of its calcuktions. 
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and confers with them on the situation in their provinces,'*® as it he were 
Home Secretary. In Court ceremonies he ranks among the highest person- 
ages of the realm and is on the same footing with the President of the 
Supreme Court, the ambassadors, et al.®® Officials of the Fascist Party 
must be regarded as public officials, as a ruling of the Judge of Turin, in 
June, 1927, declared, and in consequence the internal affairs of the Fascist 
Party enjoy the same privilege of secrecy as the public service. 

“The laws concerning the interests of the community — ^this judge declared — 
can not be interpreted apart from the political conditions of the moment. Art. 
248 of the Code of Penal Procedure, according to which public officials can not 
be forced to give evidence, does not apply only to Government officials. In the 
said article ‘Government’ is equivalent to ‘State.’ The hierarchy of the Fascist 
Party, being an organ of the State, must enjoy the same treatment as the 
organs of the Government. With Fascism, for the first time in the history of 
modern nations, the reduction of political parties to a single one has become 
complete. Therefore, we have the absolute identity of the State with the party 
in power. The State is Fascism and vice-versa. The organization of Fascism 
is the central part of that organization of the State which permits of the 
effectual political existence of the Nation and renders sane and practical gov- 
ernment possible. In conclusion, the same necessity which justifies the appli- 
cation of art. 248 to the civil service, also justifies its application to Fascism, 
i.e., the State.” * 

Had the confusion between the ideas of Nation, State and Party 
stopped at this point, the consequences would already have been far-reach- 
ing. But it does not stop there. The Fascist State is not only that particular 
political and administrative organization through which the Fascist Party 
to-day controls the Italian Nation; it is optimum Government; it is the 
culmination of liistory from the age of the cave-men to October 30, 1922, 
when Mussolini marched on Rome in a sleeping car. The Italian Nation is 
the Chosen People, destined to announce to mankind the end of the 
liberal, democratic era, and the beginning of a new civilization, the Fascist 
civilization. The Italian Fascist Party is the torch-bearer of this new civili- 
zation, the salt of the earth. 

Signor Bodrero, Under-Secretary for Education in Mussolini’s Cabinet, 
gave at Milan in February, 1928, a historico-philosophical address, in which 
he develops the following theme : 

"Every great civilisation has produced a type of man who seems the embodi- 
ment of the characteristic feature.s of the whole race at a gjven moment of 
its history. Greece gave to the world the type of manly beauty and goodness. 
Rome created the type of the strong and wise man. We have had to wait for 
the twentieth century before the Fascist appeared; the miraculous man, who 

"Stampa, Sept. 3, 1927. 

^Comere della Sera, Dec. 18 and 21, 1927. 

*Cwf\eru delta Sera, December 3, 15^7. 
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seems to embody the history of our race throughout the centuries, the type 
worthy of the new Italy, the imperial type to whom will be entrusted the task 
of restoring to our country her leadership in the world.” ** 

All the ideas, semi-ideas and non-ideas with which the term “state” 
is weighted in Hegelian philosophy; the divine idea on earth, the State, 
the spirit becoming conscious of itself, the State its own end, the State 
having supreme rights over the individual, whose supreme duty is to be a 
member of the State, etc., etc., etc. These sonorous vacuities are the daily 
bread of all who read the political literature of Italy to-day. 

The thinkers of the “Third Rome” (the First Rome was the Rome of 
the Caesars, the Second Rome the Rome of the Popes, the Third Rome is 
the Rome of Mussolini) are captained by the titular philosopher of the 
Regime, Professor Gentile. Professor Gentile’s brain is a system, of inverted 
filters : ideas enter it clear and come out clouded. Words which in common 
use are full of straightforward meaning, become in his philosophy, emptied 
of all concrete significance, abstract but deep-sounding. They, therefore, 
exercise an irresistible fascination, especially over young people who have 
not yet reached the age of discretion. In case I am suspected of making a 
caricature, I reproduce a passage in which Professor Gentile explains what 
is, according to the Fascist theory, the State, auo in what respects the Fas- 
cist State differs from the Nationalist State. Before imperiling my readers' 
sanity, I ask them to realize that the Italo-Teutonic thought of Professor 
Gentile is put before them in an En^ish translation, in other words, it 
reaches them after passing through a fresh filter, the English tongue, which 
cannot help forcing even the cloudiest and most abstract ideas to assume 
a certain clarity and significance. After this warning the readers may be- 
gin:— 

"The politic of Fascism revolves wholly about the concept of the national 
State ; and accordingly it has points of contact with nationalist doctrines, along 
with distinction from the latter which it is important to bear in mind. Both 
Fascism and nationalism regard the State as the foundation of all rights and 
the source of all values in the individuals composing it. For the one as for the 
other the State is not a consequence — it is a principle. But in the case of 
nationalism, the relation which individualistic liberalism, and for that matter 
socialism also, assumed between individual and State is inverted. Since the State 
is a principle, the individual becomes a consequence — he is something which 
finds an antecedent in the State ; the State limits him and determines his manner 
of existence, restricting his freedom, binding him to a piece of ground whereon 
he was born, whereon he must live and will die. In the case of Fascism, State 
and individual are one and the same thing, or rather, they are inseparable terms 
of a necessary synthesis. Nationalism, in fact, founds the Slate on the concept 
of nation, the nation being an entity which transcends the will and the life of 
the individual because it is conceived as objectively existing apart from the 

*^PQpolo cflfalia, February 14, 1928. 
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consciousness of individuals, existing even if the individual does nothing to 
bring it into being. For the Nationalist, the nation e.xists not by virtue of the 
citizen-’s will, but as datum, a fact of nature. For Fascism, on the contrary, 
the State is a wholly spiritual creation. It is a national State because from the 
Fascist point of view, the nation itself is a creation of the mind and is not a 
material presupposition, is not a datum of nature. The nation, says the Fascist, 
is never really made ; neither, therefore, can the State attain an absolute form, 
since it is merely the nation in the latter’s concrete, political manifestation. 
For the Fascist, the State is always in fieri. It is in our hands, wholly ; whence 
our very serious responsibility towards it. But this State of the Fascists which 
is created by the consciousness and the will of the citizens, and is not a force 
descending on the citizen from above or from without, can not have toward the 
mass of the population the relationship which was presumed by Nationalism. 
Nationalism identified State with Nation, and made of the Nation an entity 
preexisting, which needed not to he created but merely to be recognised or 
known. The Nationalists, therefore, required a ruling class of intellectual char- 
acter, which was conscious of the nation and could understand, appreciate and 
exalt it. The authority of the State, furthermore, was not a product but a pre- 
supposition. It could not depend on the people — rather the people depended 
on the State and on the State’s authority as die source of the life which they 
lived and apart from which they could not live. The nationalistic State was, 
therefore, an aristocratic State, enforcing itself upon the masses through the 
power conferred upon it by its origins. The Fascist State, on the contrary, is a 
people’s state, and, as such, the democratic State par excellence. The relationship 
between State and citizen (not this or that citizen, but all citizens) is accord- 
ingly so intimate that the State exists only as, and in so far as, the citizen 
causes it to exist. Its formation therefore is tire formation of a consciousness 
of it in individuals, in the masses. Hence the need of the Party, and of all the 
instruments of propaganda and education which Fascism uses to make the 
tliought and will of the Duce the thought and will of the masses. Hence the 
enormous task which Fascism sets itself in trying to bring the whole mass of 
the people, beginning with the little children, inside the fold of the Party.” “ 

The reader — ^if his reason has stood this strain — can imagine what hap- 
pens to these ideas in the heads of the iesser thinkers who march in serried 
ranks behind Professor Gentile: the magistrates who, by extolling Mus- 
solini at official ceremonies, hope to supplant their colleagues in advance- 
ment or to become Senators ; the lawyers who have had the premises of 
their anti-Fascist rivals destroyed, and have taken over their clients, and 
advertise themselves fay Fascist speeches at political meetings ; the manu- 
facturers of phflosophic by-products of the Geiitilian system who aspire to 
a university chair or at least to a post in a secondary school ; the journalists 
who must earn their bread by selling printed paper every day, and who 
would have to shut up shop if they did not provide a constant supply of 
enthusiasm; the deputies, the podestA, the local “Rasses,” the secretaries 

“Gentile, The Philosophic Basis of Fascism, in New York Foreign Affairs, Janu- 
ary, 1938, pp. 301-303. 
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of the legally recognized organizations of employers, employees, profes- 
sional classes, and public officials, who must continually sing the greatness 
and the glory of the regime. . . . 

An example of the havoc wrought by Hcgelian-Gentilian philosophy 
is Mile. Lion’s book, the Pedigree of Fascism. I'his is how Mile. Lion ex- 
plains the difference between the Fascist State and Nationalist State : — 

"There we touch what really distinguishes the Fascists from the Nation- 
alists, for whom the State belongs to material reality, is transcendent in its 
relations to the individual, and negatively conceived in its relations to other 
states, where it appears one amongst many. It is a great engine that needs the 
cooperation of all the citizens to make it work, but it does exist independently 
of the citizens. Philosophically this conception belongs to the eighteenth century. 
For the Fascists, the State is not transcendent in its relation to the citizens; 
it is immanent; it is their own spiritual and economic life in its political 
summing up. In its relation to other states it is not negatively conceived as one 
among many; for its citizens, it is their national self, whilst the other nations 
are constitutive of their national non-self. The positiveness of the State for its 
citizens implies, therefore, for them, the negativeness of the other states. The 
task of the government is to raise the level and increase the value of the 
citizen ... in order to have always the most intimate fusion of state and 
citizens. The empirical self requires that the peasant should plough his field. 
This he is bound to do to satisfy his material needs. Fascism says to the peasant : 
'Thou shalt no longer plough, sow, reap for thyself, that is to say exclusively 
for thy material self, but for the State, which is that same empirical self plus 
its transcendental complemenL* ’’ " 

No wonder the Italian peasants do not take kindly to this State, in 
which behind the staff of philosophic fog-makers marches the army of 
militiamen, "dagger in mouth and bomb in hand” as Mussolini put it in 
his speech of February i, 1928, ready to ram it down their throats with 
the bludgeon. 

In this Hegelian delirium-tremens which divinizes the Nation-State- 
Party as a mystical entity, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, infallible, 
the “relations between the individual and the State — declares Commenda- 
tore Appiani, Attorney General of the Supreme Court — are no longer those 
of yesterday. 

“Yesterday, the individual was regarded as the end, and the State as the 
means. To-day the State exists for the Race and the Nation, to which the fate 
of the individual is subordinated.” ** 

The results of this conception were described by a special correspondent 
of the Times, August, 1927, in the following words : — 

^Pedigree of PascUm, pp, 34-36- 

^ Speech, January 5, 1937 : Corriere della Sera, January 6, 1927. 
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“/'he Corporative State amalgamates companies, fixes prices, wages and 
hours of labour, determines the number of men that ought to be employed by 
this or that master, and, if necessary, takes upon itself the direct management 
of the factories. (Article 9 of the Labour Charter.) Both economically and 
politically the State is everything; it absorbs everything; it does everything. 
The State is always after you. When you are born and taken to the Register 
Office, the Corpoiative State reserves to itself the right of deciding the name 
your parents are to give you. Not all names are acceptable and accepted. Some 
may be intentionally anti-Fascist. The new Rocco Law forbids all names ‘which 
sound as an offence to the present institutions.’ After you have taken the name 
the State allows you, you pass to the nursery, the school, the workshop, tlte 
office. Everywhere the hand of tlie ogre lies heavy upon you. All your actions 
are watched, directed, and controlled by the State. At the age of 25 years, if 
still a batchelor, you are seized by the ear and led to the collector to pay a 
new tax — the looth of the heavy taxes which form one of the charms of the 
new regime. In order to lighten the burden, one day you marry, and hope to be 
left alone for the rest of your life and to enjoy .some peace within the walls 
of your home. Poor man ! The ogre of the South peeps in again through your 
window and has another commandment for you — children, children, children! 
Twenty million new Italians are wanted in 25 years’ time — all producers, of 
course.” 

Mussolini himself had described this State in the Popolo tPltalia, as 
early as April 6 , 1920. The Government had introduced a daylight saving 
bill. The Communists protested that they did not intend to submit to this 
new method of counting the hours invented by the “bourgeoisie” to render 
even more pitiless the sweating of the proletarian. In some Turin work- 
shops there were strikes in protest against the daylight saving bill. Mus- 
solini was at that time playing the part of anarchist. He applauded all 
sti'ikes ; he found the Italian State as it then was — ^a wretched, free, demo- 
cratic State in which people struck even against the daylight saving bill 1 — 
too active, too oppressive, altogether intolerable. 

“I too” — ^he wrote — “am against the daylight saving bill because it repre- 
sents another form of State intervention and coercion. The State with its enor- 
mous bureaucracy induces a feeling of suffocation. The State was tolerable to 
the individual so long as it contented itself with being soldier and policeman, but 
to-day the Slate is everything ; banker, money-lender, gambler, sailor, procurer, 
insurance agent, postman, railway official, impresario, manufacturer, school- 
master, professor, tobacconist, and a great number of other things, besides 
being, as always, policeman, judge, gaoler and tax collector. The State — this 
Moloch of fearsome aspect— does everything, controls everything, and sends 
everything to perdition. Every state tmdertaking is a calamity. State art, State 
schools, State postal services. State shipping, State trading, alike are disastrous 
— ^the litany could go on to infinity. The future prospects are terrifying. 
Socialism is merely an amplification, multiplication and perfection of the State, 
The bourgeois State now controls nine-tentlis of your life and of your activities ; 
tomorrow the Socialist State will control your every moment, your every deed 
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or movement. To-day you aie obliged to declare the number of your children, 
but tomorrow you will be foiced to declare the exact number of your amorous 
adventures. Under the socialist regime, even love will be standardised, tailored, 
and mapped out for the use, convenience and pleasuie of the hundred thousand 
socialist officials who will spring up under State socialism. If men had even a 
vague apprehension of the abyss which awaits them, the number of suicides 
would be increased. We are approaching the complete destruction of human 
personality. This State is the gigantic machine which swallows living men, and 
casts them forth again as dead cipheis. Human life has no longer any privacy 
or intimacy, either material or spii itual ; all corners are explored, all movements 
timed, every man is pigeonholed on his particular ‘shelf,’ and numbered like a 
convict. The great curse which fell upon the human race in the misty begin- 
nings of its history and has pursued it through the centuries has been to build 
up the Slate and to be perpetually crushed by the State!” 

Nowadays Mussolini is continually repeating: “Everything in the State, 
nothing against the State, nothing outside the State,” with the conviction of 
a Saint Paul writing: “In whom we live and move and have our being.” 
If in this slogan, State stood for nation, the meaning would, with reserva- 
tions, be acceptable. But iia the “New Era” State means Party. The result 
is that an opponent of the Fascist Party must be destroyed as an enemy to 
the Italian State, and a traitor to the Italian Nation: adversus hostem 
aeterna auctoritas esto. Not only active opposition, but dissent in the inner- 
most precincts of consciousness, is a crime deserving punishment. The Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Fascist Party, Signor Augusto Turati, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1926, addressed the following exhortation to the opponents of 
Fascism: — 

"Adversaries, if you still retain the slightest scrap of good faith in the 
bottom of your hearts, pause a moment to look at the magnificent spectacle of 
the new Italy, and afterwards persist, if you dare, in your opposition. But 
remember that, from to-morrow onwards, we can no longer show leniency. 
From to-morrow, we must take upon ourselves the terrible duty of penetrating 
into your very brains. And if necessary, we shall make a clearance of you by 
summary methods.” 

3. FASCISM AND RELIGION 

(a) Fascist Retiejion 

Culturally, if not politically. Fascism’s strongest rival is the Catholic 
Church. No secular force of any Idnd has ever begun to compete with the 
Church in controlling the daily life and imagination of the Italian people. 
For centuries the Church has impinged on every aspect of Italian social 
and private life. We need say nothing of the long periods during which 
the Church was also the State in many of the Italian provinces. Its control 

^Making the Fascist State, Chapter V, pp. 216-219, by Herbert W. Schneider. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1928. 
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is much more direct and powerful than any political control can be. The 
whole intellectual frame-work of life is supplied by the Church. The super- 
natural world above this perishable material world, the salvation of the 
soul from the bonds of the flesh, the proteccion by the saints against disease, 
misfortune and death, the divine favor and intercession of the Virgin in 
all the personal issues of domestic and agricultural life, the religious care 
of the happiness of the members of the family both living and dead, these 
are the fundamental themes which still dominate the minds of the vast 
majority of Italians. This theological world dominates not merely in the 
sense that it is believed implicitly, but in the more practical sense that its 
moral technique is familiar. Divine protection and punishment are much 
more real .md more conspicuous than their modem political equivalents. 
For every peasant and very child knows exactly how to govern himself 
according to divine law. The rather simple, at least intellectually simple, 
technique of penitence, confession, absolution, alms, indulgences, prayer 
and worship constitute the moral life of the people. 

What is politically even more important is that the Church has organized 
public life and social functions around this moral world. The calendar is 
made by the Church, and even the daily routine is governed by the ringing 
of the church bell. The Church takes the place of theater, opera and city 
hall. In addition to the imposing gilt, the lights and shadows and the sacred 
images which fill the churches, and in addition to the daily miracle of the 
mass, the Church has supplied abundant holidays and feasts, when the 
whole community gathers to celebrate the season. Cardinals and bishops, gay 
silks and velvets and brocades, gold and silver, candles and torches, fire- 
works and rubber balloons, confections and drinks ! If you can imagine how 
a combined Christmas, New Year’s Eve, County Fair, and Fourth of July 
(old style) would affect an American boy’s mind and body, you may ap- 
proximate a sense of the power which these celebrations have in an Italian 
community. And this happens not once a year, nor for miscellaneous politi- 
cal reasons, but with every season of the calendar and in celebration of some 
vital theme in the moral life of the individual and in the traditions of the 
Chttreh. Add to this the treasure of art which centers in the Church, the 
intellectual and social prestige which it enjoys, its numerous charitable and 
educational institutions, its systematic care of the deceased, and you may 
understand why the Church has more of a hold on the masses than has 
the state. 

In comparison the Italian slate is hopelessly bare and empty. Being of 
recent date, headed by a half French royal house and conducted by a very 
prosaic Parliament, having only occasional military celebrations and still 
more occasional visits of the King to make it impressive, represented con- 
tinually by boyish policemen, petty officials, and busy tax-collectors, it is 
comparatively quite remote and unattractive. Ever since the invention of 
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expensive armaments, the Church costs less than the state, and yet offers 
infinitely more : festivals in this life and salvation in the next. 

Hence the state has no chance whatsoever with the masses. Among the 
bourgeoisie, of course, all this is different. Corrupted by rationalism, in 
different to sensual display, or else given over to secular forms of sensuality 
and sensuousness, less worried about its sms, more worried about its pros- 
perity, the bourgeoisie has turned to the state. Religion for the masses, 
politics for the rich — that is the traditional compromise. 

A Sicilian priest named Don Sturzo upset it. In 1918 he got the idea 
of capitalizing the Church for political purposes, or politics for Church 
pui'poses — it is hard to tell which. He met the initial opposition of the 
Pope, who saw no reason why he should soil his hands on the state. But 
Don Sturzo persisted and soon persuaded the Pope by a few practical 
experiments. The result was that within two or three years Don Stur/o 
and his Popular Party succeeded in completely ruining Italian politics. All 
through the spring and summer of 1922, the veteran bourgeois statesmen 
tried to dislodge the Sicilian priest from his “dictatorship.” But it was 
useless; the old game was up. 

At first Fascism tried to take the Church by storm. Born in the years 
of bolshevist revolt, when even the industrial proletariat had temporarily 
turned anti-clerical, Fascism hoped to gain general favor by a violent at- 
tack. The futurist wing of the movement was naturally a sworn foe to this 
most “passeisf’ of all institutions. The ex-socialists, like Mussolini, were 
also anti-religious, as well as anti-clerical. The bourgeois liberals and re- 
publicans who joined the fascist ranks wei'e the traditional political foes 
of the Church. I-Ience during the first year or two of the movement the 
fascist program was violently anti-clerical. As late as April 3, 1921, Mus- 
solini spoke at Bologna as follows: “Fascism is the strongest of all the 
heresies that strike at the doors of the churches. Tell the priests, who are 
more or less whimpering old maids: away with these temples that are 
doomed to destruction ; for our triumphant heresy is destined to illuminate 
all brains and hearts. Make way for the youth of Italy, whose faith and 
passion are demanding expression.” 

Events soon forced Fascism oat of this position, two events especially : 
the evident strength of the Popularist Party wlrich no one seemed able to dis- 
lodge and the influx into Fascism of the nationalists, who were modernist 
Catholics of the Action Fran^aise type. Mussolini therefore suddenly turned 
his back on the futurists and anti-dericals, as he did on the republicans, 
and made his peace with the Church. He became a defender of the religious 
exercises of women and children who were being persecuted in their public 
worship by barbarous bolsheviks. He revived the Mazzinian formula Dio e 
popolo. He preached the doctrine of the synthesis of the two Romes. He 
supported Rocca’a position at the Fascist Congress in November, 1921. 
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to the effect that “it is necessary to have a dogma for social life: the 
dogma, namely, that unity and power lay in Rome, in the Church there is 
the Catliolic God, and in the modem State there is the Pairia.” Thus he 
finally persuaded the popularists into a coalition. 

But when, shortly after his accession to power, the popularists aban- 
doned the regime, it looked as though the Pascisti would be forced back into 
their former hostility to the church, and would have to declare open warfare. 
This would have been disastrous, of course. Instead they played a subtler, 
safer game. 

They came to terms directly with the Church and not via the Popular 
Party. Mussolini promised immediately on his accession to protect the 
Church and religion and this news was headlined in all the Church papers. 
The Pope adopted a benevolent attitude toward the “Fascist peace” and the 
“end of civil strife.” In December a Papal Encyclical came out as follows : 
“Though the Church does not condemn the democratic form of government, 
yet it is a well-known fact that this system of government is especially 
adapted to party strife.” Soon after, by the joint action of the Church 
and government, Don Sturio was kicked out of politics, his local organiza- 
tions and syndicates were destroyed, and in the 1924 elections the clergy 
were required by the Pope to maintain absolute neutrality. Thus the old 
compromise was re&tahlished : Religion for the people and politics for the 
bourgeoisie, spiritual authority and temporal authority, a “free church in 
a free state.” The Pope was as content with this arrangement as a “prisoner 
of the Vatican” might reasonably be expected to be, and was ready to go 
back to the old status he had enjoyed for several decades before the ambi- 
tious Sicilian priest had upset normalcy. . . . 

It is probable that Fascism will maintcun its own list of martyrs and 
saints and continue to build up its own mythology. The elements of the 
new religion are already present in abundance.^" First of all, the Pascisti 
lay much stress on their mysticism. Their political faith, they say, cannot 
be expressed in a consistent program, because it is mystical. Their love of 
violence is said to be a mystical devotion to a new faith, and an immediate 
Intuition of a profound truth, which they were unable to define until 
after they had acted upon their vision. Hence they regard themselves as 
men of faith, spiritual to the core, and it is one of their commonplaces that 
Fascism has reestablished idealism in a world of skepticism, and has as- 
serted the duty of fighting for transcendent values against the current 
doctrine of waging class conflicts to protect one’s own rights. Furthermore 
Fascism has revived the primitive Christian joy of martyrdom. A true 
Fascist thinks only of his duty, and regards any sacrifice which he may be 
called upon to make in the performance of it a privilege. This is the inner 
driving force of the new religion. 

“An amusing, sacriltmous, and of course unofficial Fascist parody on the Creed 
is reprinted in Ludovic mdcatt; L'ltalie fasekte aa I’ autre danger, pp. 132-4, 
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Thus Fascism represents a religious revival. Not in that it proposes 
to found a new religion and develop its own theology, but in that it has 
given to thousands of Italian youths an ideal for which they are ready to 
sacrifice all. A number of Fascisti have confessed to me, quite privately, 
that they would not willingly die for their Christian faith, nor for democ- 
racy, nor for socialism, nor even for their King, but for Mussolini — 
gladly and unhesitatingly. They claim that Fascism represents more than 
merely one faith among many. They will not admit that the socialist 
“Martyrs” are on an equally ideal plane ; for, they say, in the first place. 
Fascism has superseded other faiths, has won the allegiance of the very 
men who formerly professed less satisfying faiths ; and, m the second place, 
it has made its appeal in the name of sacrifice or to a transcendent, non- 
personal good, not in the name of class interests or salvation of one’s soul, 
or defense of one’s rights or any other selfish motive. 

(b) Catholicism and Fascism 

One would rather expect that an opportunist ruler would endeavor to 
come to terms with the very considerable power of the Catholic Church, 
particularly if his rule needed all the support it could secure. Thus it is not 
strange that as an atheist in 1909 Mussolini could declare, “Fellow workers 1 
If within five minutes God does not strike me down, I have demonstrated 
to you that God does not exist,” and yet in 1929 he could recognize the 
spiritual independence of the Pope and acknowledge his own allegiance to 
him. 

In his early years of dictatorship Mussolini insisted that the Catholic 
Church had nothing to do with education, that it was solely the prerogative 
of the Fascist State. At that time he suppressed the Catholic boy scouts 
and declared that the State was over ail and above all. In 1929 Mussolini 
could sign an agreement with the Pope and settle all differences. It must 
therefore be recognized that at the ndoment Fascism is trying to secure the 
support and prestige which agreement vrith the Catholic Church may bring. 
In order to understand what this agfeemeUt between the Pope and 
Mussolini means, let us recall the historical setting. 

Up to 1870, the Pope was not only the Supreme Head of the Church 
but rider of the stales belonging to the Church, whidi included several petty 
principalities. When Napoleon removed the French garrison in 1870, Victor 
Emmanuel took the city. In 1871 the Italian Goveniment enacted a law cov- 
ering the “prerogatives of the Supreme Ponliff” which was called the Law 
of Guarantees, but Pope Pius IX refused to accept it, and he as well as suc- 
ceeding Popes have remained voluntary prisoners in the Vatican. 

Now in 1929 Mussolini reaches an agreement with the Pope and ends 
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woi'ld. In fact Count Giovannt Elia, speaking at the WilHanistowii Confer- 
ence, August 5, J929, said. 

“We beliese that little by little as die mental, political, and social foitiis of 
the past thioughout the woild appioach a definite and fatal decadence, the 
world will turn in its peiplexity tot a new fount of knowledge and life to that 
which is a new and uiiginal ei cation ol Italian genius.” 

American sentiment has, on the whole, been friendly to Fascism and 
violently opposed to' ilolshevism Many of our newspapers and periodicals, 
including the Saturday Lvening Post, praise Fascism and Mussolini They 
look on the Duce, his technique, his power psychology, as a gieat example 
for the rest of the world. In Boston some of the wealthy have framed 
portraits of Mussolini in their drawing rooms Our captains of finance 
and our ambassadors return from Italy gloiifying the Italian dictator. 
The United States Government goes out of its way to reduce its debt 
to Italy; on the other hand, for a long peiiod of years it refuses even 
to recognize a Soviet government. What is the reason for this difference 
in treatment? 

One wonders if it is not because Fascism more closely resembles Amer- 
ica as she now is. Does it not have much in common with our dominant 
business culture? At any rate, Mussolini told the representatives of the 
American press that he found more parallels for Fascism in the United 
States than in any other country. Mussolini also believes that we manage 
to continue democracy in America because we really do not have it. In 
part this is because wealth exerts an influence and in part because we still 
have only two parties. He has said : 

“When the sheep lead the shepherd; when the soldiers of an army can 
conduct a better campaign than an experienced and technically trained general ; 
when the sailois can command a battleship in action, then democracy will be 
accepted as an efficient form of government. You point to the United States 
Government as efficient, and think that proves the worth of democracy. But 
you are efficient ju&t in propoition as you have grown away from demociacy. . . . 
Can the President he called before your Congiess? Do his ministerb have to 
appear before any body whatsoever to defend their acts? Not at all. ... If 
you like to call that democracy, veiy well, but it seems to me more like autocracy 
limited to a fixed term in office. Another thing — your Congress is now efficient 
— fairly so — ^because it has in it but two parties. Just as soon as you get three 
regularlj constituted parties its efficiency will disapi>ear and a people like yours, 
used to swiftness and ceitalnty of action, will not tolerate the resultant chaos.” ” 

A moment’s reflection will convince one of the pailial validity of this 
statement. Fascism is a bulwark of capitalism. It protects private prop- 
Abbott, Wilhs J,, Mussatmi, Italian Historical Society Pamphlet No, 2. 
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erty and champions profits Richard Washbuin Child, in lauding Mussolini, 
says that the heart of his piogram foi Italy is “Woik and Discipline,” 
Fascism emphasizes achievement and efficiency. It tests a cited not by its 
philosophy but by its action. “Deeds, not words,” is a motto both of 
American business and of Fascism Fascism believes m 100 per cent 
nationalism and so does the American patiiot Mussolini bases his right 
to seize the powei on the theory that “the end justifies the means ” 
According to James Truslow Adams, one of the most distinguished histoii- 
ans in America, the winner of the Pulitzer prize of T922 and until 1912 a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange, America has become a business 
culture with a business philosophy not unlike that of Mussolini. He says 
that the business man demands a free hand to gather wealth and absolute 
state protection once he has it: “He may steal the water resources of a 
dozen states, but once they aie stolen, he is a defender of the Constitution 
and the sanctity of contract.” 

Perhaps the closest analogous movement in Ameiica to Fascism is the 
Ku Klux Klan. To be sure, the Klan craze in the United States did not 
continue as long as Fascism has in Italy; but then it never controlled the 
United States government, suppressing all opposition parties and denying 
to opponents freedom of speech and of the press. Let us consider some of 
the parallels between the Ku Klux Klan and Fascism. 

The Klan believes in white supremacy; so does Fascism. The Klan was 
attractive because of its mysterious power — ^it inflicted secret whippings at 
night on those who opposed its tenets. Similarly, Fascism has had its strong- 
armed squads, its whippings, and its castor-oil treatments. The Klan parades, 
sallies, and midnight parties provided an outlet for the average American’s 
love of excitement and adventure midst the drab monotony of small town 
life. Similarly, Fascism provided excitement, adventure, and the spectacular 
to soldiers who had returned from a “glorious” war. The Klan undoubtedly 
furnished compensation to those suffering from an inferiority complex. A 
great many Americans feel that the full measure of their hopes of achieve- 
ment has not been fulfilled. The Klan gave tliem an opportunity to be im- 
portant, to belong to an organization that was ruling and helping, so they 
thought, to make America a better place to live in. It provided an outlet 
for egoism and the sense of importance. Now Fascism undoubtedly plays 
a similar role in Italy. 

In that country every one is supposed to be like-minded in support 
of the Duce and Fascism. In fact Fascism demands like-mindedness. The 
Klan in America demanded that all should hold the same views about 
‘“Harper's Monthly, July, 1929. 
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America, that all should build mental stereotypes o£ a particular kind. Thus 
it traded on the traditional hates and prejudices of white America The 
individual by himself might feel ashamed to insult a Catholic, but acting 
through an organization which plays up exaggerated propaganda about the 
rule of the Pope he gives free rein to hates and prejudices. So it is in Italy. 
Of course the Fascists have not the same prejudice against Catholicism and 
the Pope, since that is the dominant religion there; but Fascism matches 
the Klan in persecuting Bolsheviks, socialists and other critics of the status 
quo. 

It seems probable that this attitude was enormously stimulated by the 
war spirit. During the War a great deal of anti-German propaganda had 
been circulated and fear had been aroused of spies and other foes of the 
native land Now both the Klan and Fascism could play on the fears thus 
excited and their supporters could give full expression to those fears. 

Unlike Bolshevism, Fascism can never become a unified international 
force, because its egoistic national spirit cannot cross state borders. Never- 
theless the spirit of Fascism can exist anywhere, disguised in the national- 
istic dress of each country. Both Fascism and the Klan foster a narrow 
nationalism and “one-hUndred-percentism." The Klan said: "We must 
make America safe for the white race”; “America for the Americans; 
away with foreigners who criticize" ; “Get out or get under — get out of the 
country or under the flag." Fascism says: “Italy is for the Italians; we 
must build again the empire that was Ciesar’s.’' 

The Klan has ceased to be of compelling force, but some form of 
Fascism is always a potentiality in America: it is so close to our temper 
and our prejudices. It might be said that Fascism is the counter-revolution 
of the middle and upper classes. If these groups should find their power 
seriously threatened, they would doubtless make use of powers similar to 
Fascism, Indeed we already have American brands of this movement: 
vigilance committees, “red’'-baiting organizations, and patriotic heresy 
hunters are of the same genus. Fascism thus becomes a possible technique 
whenever democracy fails. Nor are symptoms lacking that democracy is 
not functioning well. Economic power, wealth, is becoming concentrated 
into fewer hands. Though democracy is talked about a great deal, it is 
not always practised, 

One great safeguard against Fascism is universal free education. The 
most serious threat to democracy is the uninformed and unthinldng average 
man. Italy has a large illiterale class; many of her people do not understand 
democracy. To the extent that America can train her people to think intel- 
ligently for themselves, we have a prophylactic against Fascism. As pro- 
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tection against Fascism we must be sure that we have freedom of thought, 
of the press, and of association. This is perhaps the most certain vaccine 
against the toxins of arbitrary power. Concretely, it means that in time 
of strike or national emergency we must preserve the full right of the 
minority to express itself. H. M. Kallen went to Italy looking for a renais- 
sance of the arts. “But what I saw and heard and read left me with the 
feeling that where art and thought are concerned, Fascist Italy is not alive, 
but drugged or dead. Amid the superlative inheritances from the past, I 
could find among all the pictures that I saw and music that I heard, no 
present breath stirring.” 

This throttling of creative work in art is one sign of rigid censorship 
and the absence of freedom. Freedom is written into our constitution be- 
cause we once fought and died for it. As Justice Holmes so cogently stated 
in his dissenting opinion in the Schwimmer case : “Some of her answers 
might excite popular prejudice, but if there is any principle of the Constitu- 
tion that more imperatively calls for attachment than any other it is the 
principle of free thought — ^not free thought for those who agree with us 
but freedom for the thought that we hate.” 

America feels sympathetic towards Fascism because lately she has 
forgotten the heritage of the past. Apparently each generation has to 
learn again for itself the meaning and value of freedom and liberty. Hav- 
ing prospered mightily in material things, America sees no necessity for 
completely suppressing the free utterance of those who oppose private 
property and of those who advocate a new economic order. However, if 
such groups really threatened the present holders of political power, the 
latter would find the use of violence an easy and natural step. Yet, to im- 
partial students of history, Fascism is an object lesson, proving once again 
the rigid necessity for the three-fold freedom: of speech, of the press, 
and of assembly, 
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QUESTIONS ON THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


1. Outline cleuily tlie case affainsl the present social order as brought by 
the Cooperative Movement. To what extent do you think thi= is or is 
not jnstilied? 

2. Trace the origin and the causes of the consumers’ Coopeiative Movement. 

3. Emm the account of the leaders of the cooperative movement, what 
class do you think has been most active? Why aie college students in 
America 1 datively so ignorant about the movement, and so uninterested ? 

4. State the fundamental principles of the genuine consumcis’ cooperative. 

5. Winch kind of cooperative do you feel is the most important to develop 
in the United States? Why? What is the difference between a ciedit 
union and a cooperatis-e ? 

6. How would you go about organizing a cooperative society ? List the suc- 
cessive steps you would take. 

7. (a) M'hy have not consumers’ cooperatives had more success in America? 
{List your reasons.) (b) Are the reasons any different in the case of 
the producers’ cooperatives? 

8. Wliat is the difference between socialist and cooperative programs ? 

9. How far is the Cooperative Movement in accord with our American 
traditions — politically, legally, ethically? 

10. Do you think the United States will have an extensive development of 
the Cooperative Movement in the future? Why? Why not? 

QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT 

1. If you have a college cooperative, how is it organized? Are students 
represented on the board? How does it differ from the Rochdale coop- 
erative, if at all ? Does it attempt to serve the outside local community ? 
Do you think it .should or not? 

2. Should tlie average citizen help organize cooperatives ? Why or why not ? 



I. HISTORY AND CAUSES 


W E TURN in this section to a movement which, although it is not 
without educational and social features, is primarily an effort to 
bring about greater economic justice to the consumer. It is also unique in 
refusing to bring about changes through political effort. Cooperation levels 
its attack chiefly against production and distribution for the profit of the 
few instead of the use of the many. We start this section with their in- 
dictment. 

I. CRITICISM OF THE PRESENT ORDER ^ 

The industrial revolution brought in the machine age, but also brought 
increasing misery to the workers. Once people got their own food in the 
fields, the forest, and the sea. They made their own things. In the course 
of time machines were invented that would supply the needs of more 
than one man. Presently it was found that a man or group of men could 
own a machine and have other men work with it. The workers made 
things with the machine, but the things they made belonged to the owner 
of the machine, who sold them to people who needed them. The idea of 
the men who owned the machine was to buy raw material and labor, put 
them together, and sell the product for more than it cost. They naturally 
paid the lowest price possible for materials and lor labor, and sold the 
manfactured article for the highest price possible. The difference between 
these two prices — ^the cost price and the selling price. — ^was the profit; 
and the more profit that could be made the more successful was the busi- 
ness. Profit making was its purpose. 

This has now become the chief method of business, not only in pro- 
duction hut also in trade and service. 

When things are made for use there is eveiy reason to malce them 
good and serviceable. When things are made for profit’s sake the owner 
of the machine has every reason to make them cost him as little as possible, 
to make them look good, and to make the consumer pay as much as 
possible. 

The profit motive has grown so greatly during the last hundred years 
that now most everyone in industry works to make profits, either for 
himself or for his employer. Making things is secondary to making profits. 
This applies to the worker just the same as to the owner of the machine. 
The worker is working for wages. His chief interest is not to make some- 

^From James P. Warbasse, What Is Codperationf (ip 27 ), pp. 1-6. 
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thing that is good and useful, hut to get the most wages for the least 
work. The owner of the machine and the worker are doing quite tlw 
same thing and have quite the same motives. . . . 

In order to make profits, selling prices must be kept up. Scarcity 
helps this. Thus there is every reason to keep things scarce. If there is 
too much of a commodity, its price can be kept up by destroying some 
of it. . . . 

Along with all of this goes the low purchasing power of the consumer. 
In industrial countries, where things are made, the workers can not buy 
the things they produce. The selling price is so much above the wages 
the workers receive that if they go into the market and try to buy back 
what they have pioduced they can not do so. . . . 

The dangers in the piofit method of business are very great. Human 
life is sacrificed in its wars. Aeroplanes fall from the sky because some 
cheaper material was used in some important part. Railroads kill people 
because they are, not run primarily to carry passengers but to make 
profits. Killing people is cheaper than putting in safety applianees. Build- 
ings collapse. Mines cave in. In the United States, 2,500 miners are 
killed each year, largely as a tribute to the lack of safety devices. Ves- 
sels sink in the sea. Life preservers fail to hold the people up because 
they have been filled with something cheaper than cork. Foods are adul- 
terated. Thousands of laws, police, courts and prisons, an army of in- 
spectors and spies are employed by governments to protect the people 
from the dangers of profit business. This army is bribed and cor- 
rupted. . . . 

There is a widespread recognition of the valuable features of the profit 
system, as well as of its deficiencies. Those who enjoy its advantages are 
the most powerful on the earth. They carry on propaganda in its favor 
— perhaps the most extensive and efficient propaganda in the world. It 
is the propaganda in favor of things as they are. 

2. FIRST BEGINNINGS® 

Surrounded as they were by an environment of bitter hardness, they 
regarded the situation with a practical eye, uncolored by the rosy dreams 
of the Utopians. They felt the pressure from two sides. On the one hand 
was the employer, the manufactmer, who ever sought to lower their 
wages. On the other hand was the storekeeper, who sold them the neces- 
sities of life, ever tending to raise the prices of the goods he sold them. 

Against the employer they presented a purely defensive front: the 
trade-union. He was too powerful to attack. But the shopkeeper seemed not 
so formidable. To acquire collective control of the factory seemed hope- 

’From Albert Sonniebsen, Consumers' Cooperation, pp, 12-27. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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less. To acquire collective control of the distiihuling station, the store, 
seemed well within the realm o£ practical realization. Once they grasped 
the idea of collective owneiship they applied it there, to the store. Thus 
they organized into consumers’ societies and opened their own stores. 

According to William Maxwell, author of The History of Cooperation 
in Scotland, there were humble beginnings of this nature made before 
the close of the sixteenth century. The first one of which there is any 
record was initiated in a small village in Scotland, Fenwick, in 1769. 
It was the creation of a few poor weaveis who saw in this associative 
effort nothing more than a means whereby they could expand the purchas- 
ing power of their scanty wages by a few pennies. 

An enterprise differing in nature, but based on the same cooperative 
principle, was launched in Hull, England, in 1795. I'hc harvest that year 
had been unusually bad and the price of wheat was higher than it had 
been for a generation back. Stirred up by these depressing conditions, 
the “poor inhabitants” of the city presented a petition to the mayor, as 
follows ; 

"We, the poor inhabitants of the said town, have lately experienced much 
trouble and sorrow in ourselves and families on the occasion of an exorbitant 
pi ice of flour; that, though the pi ice is much reduced at present, yet we judge 
it needful to take eveiy precaution to preserve ourselves from the invasion 
of coveteous and merciless men in the future. In consequence thereof, we have 
entered into a subscription, each subscriber to pay is id per week, for four 
weeks, and 6d per week, for four weeks more, which is 6s 4d each, for the 
puipose of building a mill which is to be the subscribers’, their heirs, executors, 
administrators, or assigns forever, in order to supply them flour; but as we 
are conscious that this subscription will not be sufficient to bring about this 
purpose, we do hereby humbly beseech your Worship’s advice and assistance 
in this great undertaking, that not only we but our children yet unborn may 
have cause to bless you.” 

Except that this latter undertaking sought and received outside aid, 
these two are each a representative t}^^ of a great number of cooperative 
enterprises found thi'oughout Great Britain during Robert Owen’s period. 
That there might be in them the germs of a mighty economic mass move- 
ment of the future the idealists never suspected; they could not see in 
grinding flour or selling groceries a road to the social millennium. On 
the other hand, the members of these small working-class societies them- 
selves seemed equally unconscious of any social mission. . . . 

In the early winter of 1843 ^ number of weavers in the town of Roch- 
dale, in the North of England, came together to discuss ways and means 
of bettering their condition. There had recently been a strike in the flan- 
nel mills of the town followed by a lockout and general unemployment. 
Labor organization as a means of bettering the siluaffon did not inspire 
them with much hope, after the experience they had gone through. There 
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was little chance of raising wages then. But why not try to accomplish 
what would amount to the same thing through other means ; raise their 
wages by lessening the cost of living through a cooperative store? 

There had been a cooperative store in the town some years before, 
and it had failed. Neveitheless, they decided to try again. Just previously, 
Jacob Holyoake, an Owenite disciple, who, however, differed from his 
earlier colleagues and the master in tlmt he attached some importance to 
the cooperative .store, had delivered a lecture in the town and had urged 
them to make a beginning. 

The weavers agitated the idea among themselves until they had in- 
creased their group to twenty-eight, each of whom agreed to subscribe 
one jicmnd toward the initial capital required for the purpose of opening 
a grocery store. This money was paid up in weekly instalments of a 
few pennies, but finally the twenty-eight pounds had been accumulated 
and the now famous store was opened in a back street. Toad Lane, the 
members taking turns as salesmen during the evening hours the store was 
kept open. 

Hundreds of just such stores had been opened before by just such 
groups of workingmen. There was, however, a special feature about the 
business system on which the little enterprise was founded, inscribed in 
the by-laws of the society, which has served to distinguish it in the his- 
tory of the cooperative movement. As is known now, this feature had 
been practised by earlier societies, but the Rochdale weavers made it 
widely known through their success and so made the name of their town 
a household word in every civilized country of Europe. 

The busine.ss plan on which the early societies had been operated had 
been various. In all of them the individual members subscribed certain 
fixed sums, usually one pound, toward the necessary capital. Some stores, 
among whose members idealists predominated, sold the goods at mar- 
ket prices, and allowed the profits to accumulate with the store’s capital. 
Such societies rarely developed, for the reason that the majority of the 
people are not idealists and seek definite benefits, caring little for future 
promises. This was King’s plan, pure and simple. It had to be slightly 
modified before it would work. 

Other stores returned the profits to the shareholding members as divi- 
dends on shares, thus differing from ordinary joint-stock companies only 
in that the shares were scattered among a greater number of people. 
Other stores sold at cost price, or slightly above. These latter, naturally, 
had not within themselves the element of growth, and the slightest mis- 
calculation easily re.sulted in a fatal loss. 

The Rochdale cooperators formulated a plan which has ever since 
home the name of their community; a method which was, in effect, a 
compromise between the idealism of King’s proposal and the inherent 
sdfisbness of average human nature. 
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The peculiar clause in their by-laws provided that goods in their 
store were to be sold at regular market prices, such as prevailed in the 
private stores. At the end of each quarter the profits, after all expenses 
had been paid, and after a substantial appropriation had been made to 
a reserve fund, was given back to the purchasing members, to each in 
proportion to the amount of his purchases. Capital representing the share- 
holdings of the members, received only a fixed, minimum rate of interest, 
its rental, as it were, and was considered as an expense. Each member, 
man or woman, had one vote in directing the affairs of the society, re- 
gardless of the number of shares held, which was, however, usually only 
one. 

Such, in brief, is the Rochdale plan, with such minor variations as 
paying half rebates to purchasers not members, allowing or not allow- 
ing, employees to become candidates for office, etc. The appropriation of 
a fixed proportion of the profits to education, or propaganda, was another 
Rochdale feature considered important in those days, before this function 
was largely taken over by a federative cential body. 

The Rochdale system of returning the profits of an enterprise to the 
purchasers in the form of rebates has generally been considered a revo- 
lutionary innovation, though it must be clear that not returning the profits 
to the purchasing members would be still more revolutionary, provided 
they were retained as collective capital, in conformity to King’s ideas. 
It will also be clear that had it been practicable to follow the latter course, 
cooperative stores would have developed much more rapidly in that the 
profits would have augmented their capital. Thus the Rochdale plan is 
actually only a modification of the principle itself. 

Yet even as it is practised, the Rochdale system abolishes private 
profit from industry, so far as it reaches. In the ordinary commercial 
sense, “profit” is that maigin between buying and selling prices which 
the private merchant, or manufacturer, puts into his pocket. It is from 
this source that the great private fortunes of commerce are derived. It 
is to this tax, levied by Capitalism on the consuming public, that the 
Socialists attribute all the evils of capitalist industry. On this point the 
cooperators agree with the Socialists. Therefore, since this margin is de- 
rived from the consumers, they either return it to them or place it to 
their credit as collective capital, thereby abolishing private profit com- 
pletely. In fact, it is no longer profit. 

Is it just, some may ask, that his remuneration for services rendered 
should be taken from the merchant or the manufacturer ? 

But cooperation does not deprive the shopkeeper or the manufacturer, 
or what corresponds to these functionaries under the cooperative sys- 
tem, for remuneration for services rendered. Under the profit system the 
merchant or the manufacturer has largely the power to fix his own remun- 
eration, this power being limited only by competition or the capacity of 
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the public to pay his prices. Never does profit bear any relation to cost. 
This power of fixing his own remuneration, cooperation would take out 
of the hands of the merchant and place in the hands of the people, giv- 
ing him, instead, a fixed salary, or wage, approximately in proportion 
to the value of his services. Thus the independent shopkeeper, or merchant, 
is transposed into the salaried store manager; the private manufacturer 
into the paid factory supei intendent. Universally applied, this would mean 
that every one of us should become the paid servant of his fellows. 

II. LEADERSHIP* 

Experience shows that efficient individuals arc essential to the suc- 
cess of any movement. The masses are not capable of originating, de- 
vising, and planning. They are capable only of approving, disapproving, 
following, or rejecting what some individual has planned or suggested. 
Behind the cooperative movement are people of understanding, executive 
capacity, and enthusiasm In every country are the outstanding characters 
who have made cooperation possible It is a fact that these people repre- 
sent no one class. If they must be classified, it may be said that they 
belong to the aristocracy of intelligence, of vision, and of ability. They 
had the training and the command of their own time necessary for the 
task. The workers followed where these men guided and led. 

In England, Dr. William King, a prosperous physician of Brighton, 
formulated the policies and put together the information of which the 
Rochdale Pioneers made use, and upon which they built their success. 
He was the father of cooperation. He was a man of a high degree of 
culture, and from 1822 to 1830 published a magazine. The CoSperator, 
:n which he set forth the philosophy of cooperation and the methods 
necessary for success. 

Robert Owen, a wealthy manufacturer of Lanark, added enthusiasm 
for the movement; but he was interested in the workers' organizing to 
control production, and never understood the consumers’ movement. Then 
came Charles Kingsley, a clergyman and writer; John Stuart Mill, an 
eminent economist; E. Vansittart Neale, a lawyer; Thomas Hughes, a 
lawyer and statesman; Edward O. Greening and George J. Holyoake, 
writers and teachers. The two latter were the propagandists of the move- 
ment; they were members of the liberal Parly. 

The present leaders in Great Britain are men who have come mostly 
from the ranks of labor. The movement has trained its own leaders. 
Seveml of these men have been knighted by the King. 

M. Godin, a wealthy manufacturer, did for France what Owen did 
for England. He created enthusiasm for profit-sharing and social service 
wiiong the workers and called it '‘cooperation.” In ttie end, like Owen, 

* See note on page 534. 
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he turned over his plant to the workers who made good capitalistic busi- 
ness of it. The French movement owes most to Professor Charles Gide, 
the eminent professor of political economy in the University of Pans. 
He is connected with no political party nor class. 

In Germany, the conservative. Professor Victor A. Huber, a highly 
educated scientist, was the pioneer who explained, advocated, and pro- 
moted cooperation, tiolyoake called him “the father of coopciation in 
Germany," and said of him: “He stood aloof from all parties This has 
been a peculiarity of other eminent cooperators.” A judge, Herman Schulze- 
Delitzsch, and a Prussian mayor, Frederick W. H. Raiffeisen, formulated, 
standardized, and established, after long yeais of hard woik, the system 
of coopeiative banking which was the beginning of the German move- 
ment. Heinrich Kaufmann, a school teacher, was the intellectual guide 
and organizing genius of the German movement during the period of its 
most substantial growth until his death in 1928. 

The Hungarian movement owes most to Count Alexander Karolyi, 
one of the wealthiest men of the old Hungarian nobility. 

A clergyman, the Rev. Hans Christian Sonne, started the first Roch- 
dale store in Denmark, in 1866. 

M. de Longuinine, a Russian landlord, who studied Schulzc-Dehtzsch, 
established the first cooperative bank in Russia in 1865. Banking was 
later promoted by Prince Vasseltchikov. Cooperative stores were first 
started by local mayors, intellectuals, and the well-to-do. Later, manu- 
facturers started stores for the employees. All of these became cooperative 
in due time. The first stores in Russia were started by Germans. But 
there were no outstanding individuals promoting the early store move- 
ment. 

The first cooperative institution in Italy was a bank founded by Signor 
Leone Wollemborg, philanthropic physician The organization of stores 
followed. The greatest promoter of coopeiative banks, and the outstand- 
ing figure in the movement, was Signor Luigi Luzzatti. He was an eminent 
political economist and Minister of the Treasury of Italy for many years. 
He was esteemed in all countries for his high services. He died in 1927 
— ^a Fascist. 

The other outstanding leaders in Italy were socialists of the working 
class who committed a large part of the cooperative movement to social- 
ism. Foremost among these is Signor Antonio Verganni. 

In Belgium the first cooperative institution was a bank founded by a 
Catholic priest L’Abbd Melilacrts. The bakeries and distributive societies 
came later and were most encouraged by Csesar De Paepe, Edmond Van 
Beveren, and Edward Anseele, socialist intellectuals. Anseele and social- 
ists of the working class are the present leaders of the socialist-labor so- 
cieties. Catholic priests are the leaders of many of the other societies. 

In Poland, where cobperative banking is making remarkable progress. 
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the most common type of leader is the parish Catholic priest, who is 
often the only man available with the necessary education to understand 
organization, accounting, and the intelligent keeping of books. The Pres- 
ident of Poland elected in 1922, was Wojoischowski, who had been be- 
fore his election professor of cooperation, author of many books, and the 
outstanding leader of the movement. 

Professor Hanners Gebhard gave the inspiration and guidance neces- 
sary to the starting of consumers’ cooperation in Finland. The most 
prominent figure in the Finnish cooperative movement in recent years 
has been Vaiiio Tanner, a social-democrat, now President of the Republic 
of Finland and President of the International Cooperative Alliance. 

In Sweden, Anders Orne, a social-democrat, has been and is the 
prominent figure, llorii of a long line of farmer ancestry, he took his 
degree in philosophy at the University of Upsala, and went into journalism. 
Pie has been a member of Parliament and has held various positions 
under the government; at present he is Minister of Post and Telegraph. 
He believes the general strike is futile, and regards cooperation as a 
far more practical form of organization than the State. He is President 
of the Stockholm Society, a director of the Swedish Union, and mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the International Cooperative Alliance. 
His recent book Cooperative Ideals and Problems is a notable contribution 
to economic philosophy. 

Norway had a lawyer, O. Dehli, of Christiania, to promote the move- 
ment and give it his counsel. He worked for many years and bore the 
burdens of organizing cooperative societies, framing lules, and seeing 
the Norwegian movement well started. The present outstanding leader is 
A. Juell, Norwegian Minister of Public Welfare. 

In Ireland, the movement owes most to Sir Horace Plunkett and 
Rev. T. A. Finlay, a Jesviit priest. George Russell, the Irish poet, artist, 
and economist, furnished the intellectual inspiration. 

The cooperative banking movement in India, which has expanded so 
extensively and is doing so much to relieve the poverty of the working 
people, got its start from Sir David Hamilton and a number of British 
government officials. 

Cooperative banking was started in America by Alphonse Desjardins, 
a Catholic official in Quebec. He introduced the credit union in the United 
States,* 

The three outstanding leaders of the cooperative movement in America 
at present arc: Dr. James P. Warbasse, President of The Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., Agnes D. Warbasse, Educational Secretary, and 
Cedric Long, Secretary of the League. 

' To this point the treatment on leaders has been taken from What Is Codperationf 
by J- P, Warbasse, pp. iSP-163, with one or two minor changes. 
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Dr. Wai'liasse was made Pre.sident of The Cooperative League soon 
after its formation and even before his retirement from active surgical 
practice m New York and Brooklyn. He has given all his energy and 
talents to the promotion of the movement for the past ten years. 

Born in the Slate of New Jersey in 1866 and educated in the public 
schools, Dr. Warbasse took his medical degree at Columbia University 
and later studied at Goettingen (Germany) and Vienna (Austria). Be- 
ginning as an interne in a Brooklyn hospital in 1889, he gradually attained 
a position of preeminence as a surgeon. Author of several books on the 
sociology of medicine, his last and best known work on surgery is Surgical 
TreahnenI, published in 1919 in three large volumes and known throughout 
the medical world. During these active years, he was also editor of two 
medical journals and wrote voluminously on the subject for scores of 
papers and magazines. 

During many of the later years of his surgical practice, Dr. Warbasse 
became increasingly interested in economic problems. Finally convinced 
that his interest in patching up the bodies of men and women who were 
being mutilated at an ever increasing rate by a wasteful economic system 
was becoming subordinated to his interest in seeing that system changed, 
he retired from surgery and threw himself into the cooperative movement 
in 1919. 

The Cooperative League was a very small and struggling organization 
when Dr. Warbasse first joined it. Since those years it has grown and 
flourished under his leadership. As president and editor of Cooperation, its 
official organ, since 1919, he has traveled to all parts of the United States 
and has visited more than twenty of the countries of Europe to study 
the cooperative movement abroad. Six national cooperative congresses have 
been held in the United States under his leadership, and Dr. Warbasse has 
been a delegate to three of the International Cooperative Congresses in 
Europe (Basle, Ghent and Stockholm). The League now has a mem- 
bership of almost two hundred cooperative societies, is actively promot- 
ing cooperative training, schools, district wholesales, uniform accounting 
systems and cooperative audits, and the subdivision of the country into 
district cooperative leagues. 

Mrs. Warbasse, wife of the President of the League, is Educational 
Secretary. Although mother of six children and President of a women’s 
social club in Brooklyn, N. Y., she devotes much of her time to cooperative 
work. On two occasions she has been a delegate to International Coopera- 
tive Congresses in Europe, representing The Cooperative League. 

Mrs. Warbasse writes a great deal on cooperation for the magazines 
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and papers in the United Stales. She has also assisted Dr. Warbasse in the 
preparation of his volume, Cooperative Democracy. Her special interest has 
been in cooperative housing. 

Mr. Long first became actively interested in cooperation while working 
with the labor unions of the textile industry in 1919 and 1920. In 1921 
he spent the summer working as a clerk in cooperative stores, and in the 
autumn of that year joined the staff of The Cooperative League where he 
has served ever since. 

Born in Massachusetts in 1889, Mr, Long attended the public schools 
and Harvard University. After his college course he was employed two 
years in business and then went back to study at Union Theological 
Seminary, graduating in 1918 and taking the pastorate of a church in New 
Hampshire for six months. 

In the early months of 1919 a strike broke out among the textile 
workers at Lawrence, Mass., and Mr. Long enlisted in the fight on the 
side of the workers, serving on their Central Strike Committee, on one oc- 
casion being severely beaten and jailed by the police. He later became 
manager of the local of the newly formed labor union. He remained with 
this union until the middle of 1920. 

Mr, Long has written many articles on cooperation, has lectured on 
the subject in all parts of the United Stales, and has been Managing Editor 
of “Cooperation,” official organ of The League, for two years. He has 
also been editor of the “Home Cooperator” family propaganda paper pub- 
lished by The League for distribution by societies. In 1923 he edited the 
American edition of Professor Gide’s Consumers’ Cooperative Societies. 
He travels considerably about the country giving technical aid and advice 
on problems of organization and administration of cooperative stores. 

He is the Executive Secretary of the Eastern States (district) Coopera- 
tive League and Secretary of the Eastern Cooperative V^olesale Society. 

III. THEORY 

I. THE BASIC PRINCIPLES 

For the most part, the American public is blissfully ignorant of the 
fundamental principles of cooperation and even unaware of just how it 
diflfers from capitalistic enterprise. Because of the confusion in the Ameri- 
can mind about what a cooperative is and the gross ignorance of many of 
our otherwise most intelligent classes, the cooperative movement is severely 
handicapped. Only recently a majority of the United States Supreme Court 
failed to disduguish between a cooperative which issued stock and an or- 
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dinary capitalistic concern. It is only fair to say that Justices Brandeis, 
Stone and Holmes dissented. Justice Brandeis, who wrote the dissenting 
opinion, gave an admirable statement of the aims and purposes of coopera- 
tion in which he Sciid,“ “Their aim is economic democracy on lines of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. To accomplish these objectives coopera- 
tive cooperators provide for excluding capitalistic control.” 

Until the nineteenth century production was largely for use: for ex- 
ample, the guild member of the thirteenth century was proud of the 
quality of his workmanship. At the present time production is carried on 
largely for profits. The worker is not so much concerned with quality as 
with wages, the manufacturer is primarily interested in how much profit 
results and only secondarily in how the public is served. 

The radically different theory of the cooperative movement is that 
production should be for use and not for profit. Service should be the 
basic motive in society. In order to make these principles again dominant 
the consumers themselves organize into democratic societies to supply their 
own wants. Since in buying an article a consumer is primarily interested 
in getting genuine use out of it, there is no danger in his stressing profits. 
Now every single man, woman, and child is a consumer — consequently 
the movement is completely democratic: it includes everybody. The coopera- 
tive method makes use of the fundamental sociological principle of mutual 
aid. It would revolutionize the economic life of man but it would do so by 
peaceful means. Cooperation grows slowly and within the existing fabric 
of society. As it succeeds it displaces little by little the capitalistic structure. 
As a matter of fact, since its inception in 1844 cooperation has had steady 
and persistent growth. It should be recognized, however, that the coopera- 
tive movement did not develop as the result of a carefully premeditated 
theoretical plan for the betterment of society. Neither was it initiated by 
the intellectuals of the upper classes. As we have seen, it sprang into being 
from below. No clear theories were formulated until after it had proved 
successful. A philosophy of the movement slowly evolved as a result of a 
practical doing. The pattern was achieved without intention. Indeed, the 
Rochdale workers dreamed of starting a producers’ movement “to arrange 
the powers of production, distribution, education and government to create 
a self-supporting home colony.” They failed of their purpose, but they 
created the cooperative movement which has swept over the world. 

What is the motivation behind the movement? Undoubtedly there is 
no single motive. Some would help to change society towards an ideal 

* See dissenting opinion Frost vs. Corporation Conunissioner, State of Oklahoma, 
Feb. 18, ig2g, 
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brotherhood, others wish a fairer distribution of the good things of life to 
all, still others are primarily interested in bettering their own condition. 
Henry Ford was once asked why he reduced the price of his car. In reply 
he told of sliding on large bob-sleds in his boyhood days and of inviting 
any strange boy to jump on and slide downhill. “Why did we invite the ex- 
tra boy?” Henry Ford asked. To this question his friend replied that un- 
doubtedly he wanted to be friends with the other boy or give him a good 
time. “No,” said Henry Ford, “it was so that the sled would go further.” 
In much the same way it is a fundamental principle of sociology that 
through cooperation more can be achieved. Individually a man of small 
means cannot protect his family in the contingency of accident or death ; 
organized with a sufficient number of others, he can be insured for a large 
sum. 

It thus comes about that when people who live together and know each 
other have common wants or needs there is a tendency to try to unite to 
meet their deficiency. One of the motives behind cooperation is a form of 
self-help which includes all one's neighbors. This can still be called selfish- 
ness by some but in that case it is the kind of selfishness we need. If society 
is dominated by a form of selfishness which includes the Golden Rule in 
its expression, it is a form of enlightened self-interest which ordinarily 
goes under the name of altruism. In the family group there usually springs 
up a common bond of mutual sharing and helpfulness. Cooperation is a 
form of the extension of this family spirit to include the entire community. 
We might define cooperation as a free union of consumers into a society 
controlled democratically, with membership open to all, for the purpose of 
supplying needs jointly. This, of course, is a definition of only one form 
of cooperation, that of the consumers’ movement. 

How does it differ from socialism? There is a likeness in that both 
socialism and cooperation are critical of our existing society and both de- 
mand that industry be reorganized on the basis of production for use instead 
of for profit. However, in the practical method of achieving this end co- 
operation differs radically from socialism. Cooperation recognizes the ex- 
istence of a class struggle but does not participate in it. It will not outlaw 
the private producer, it will merely compete with him. It is quite possible 
that the cooperative will never supplant the private trader in certain 
specialized lines such as, for instance, distinctive and personal modes of 
apparel. Furthermore, cooperation is against state ownership. It desires 
the consumer to own the basic means of production and distribution. It 
does not favor guild socialism because it feels that goods and services 
shoijld be owned by those who use them rather than by those who produce 
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them. On the other hand, the cooperative movement is friendly to the trade 
unions. 

In the course of time the consumers’ cooperative movement has found 
that certain fundamental principles have helped to make the movement 
successful. The first three listed below are generally recognized to be 
absolutely essential, but the others are observed in the majority of success- 
ful coopeiatives: 

I. One member, one vote. 

3. Legal rate of interest, only, on capital. 

3. Surplus after fund for interest on capital stock, reserve and educa- 
tion is returned to members in proportion to patronage. In other words the 
organization is conducted on the basis of service to all its members, not foi 
profits to the few. 

4. Unrestricted membership, although each individual is expected to in- 
vest some money. If he has none Ihs investment can be deducted from the 
surplus which would otherwise be returned to him. 

5. Cash sales at the market value. 

6. Constant education in the principles and aims of cooperation. 

7. Federation as soon as possible with the nearest cooperative societies 
with the ultimate puipose of national and world cooperation. 

The first principle is in striking contrast to that of a capitalistic enter- 
prise, whei'e the number of votes depends on the amount of money invested. 
The reason for this difference is that cooperation believes that human 
values are greater than property values. In our present society the domi- 
nance of property is widely evident. In Newport, Rhode Island, in 1929 an 
exclusive club is allowed to run wide open although it is notorious as a 
center for gambling and liquor. Being largely patronized by men and 
women of wealth, it has too great influence to be closed, Dillon, Read & 
Company buy up the Dodge Motor Company and after selliiag stock to 
the public so that they cleared millions on the transaction still retain com- 
plete control of the company. The common saying, “Money talks,” is true. 
Cooperation is trying to go back to the ancient principle that humanity is 
of infinitely more worth than property. The principle of one vote per 
person is essential for the subordination of property to life. Under co- 
operation hwmnics becomes more important than mechanics. For the same 
reason, the cooperative movement does not allow those who invest their 
money in the business to secure speculative profits ; all profits are returned 
to those who use the business, in proportion to their patronage. This pre- 
vents people from speculating in the stock of the cooperative movement. 
As Dr. Warbasse, the prominent cooperative leader in America, has well 
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stated : “Cooperation treats capital the same as capital li eats labor ; it hires 
it at the cheapest price. The capitalist system makes labor the servant of 
capital ; the cooperative system makes capital the servant of labor. In Great 
Britain before the War, the rate paid share-holders was froxn five per cent, 
down to two and one-half per cent It is entirely conceivable, and would 
be in the nature of Cooperation, that interest be eliminated altogether. 
Interest is now paid because capitalistic business pays interest. In many 
cooperative societies of socially minded members no interest is paid.” 

The third principle (listed above) is undoubtedly the most important 
because it eliminates profit from business. Instead of profits going into the 
hands of the proprietor there arc no profits. Virtually the customer has 
purchased the article at the point where no profit is made. Since that can- 
not be determined in advance and since money has to be deducted for 
expansion, the excess charge is returned at the expiration of a fixed period. 
When one buys something at a cooperative store he purchases what he has 
already paid for through his stock membership. He pays again in order 
that the article may be replaced. Actually he pays more than it takes to 
replace the article but this is later returned to him. In a capitalistic enter- 
prise this excess “velvet” would go into the pockets of the owner of the 
store; under cooperation it goes into the pocket of the man who buys 
the goods. 

It is just as if a man had been in the habit each week of purchasing on 
the newsstand a magazine for twenty cents. His wife suggests that they 
take oirt an annual subscription at five dollars but that each week the hus- 
band deposit in a box the twenty cents for the magazine. If this is done 
regularly, at the end of the year the box will contain ten dollars and forty 
cents. The family has made a saving of five dollars and forty cents. Capital- 
ism permits the excess charges to go into the hands of the few. Coopera- 
tion eliminates this waste and organizes society on a non-profit basis. 

The fourth principle prevents cooperation from degenerating into an 
exclusive profitable group for the few. The only reason why any one would 
be refused membership in a cooperative would be because he joined the 
society in order to harm or destroy it. In order to start the cooperative in 
the first instance, it is necessary to raise some capital, and meraWs there- 
fore have to deposit some money. It has been discovered that if every one 
is asked to keep a little money in the business it not only enables the 
socie^ to expand faster and thus reduce expenses but it keeps up the in- 
terest of the individual member in the management and efficiency of the 
cooperative. 
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It has generally been found safer to sell goods at the market rather than 
cut pi ices immediately — although some coopeiatives ha\e been successful 
in following the other method It has also proved advisable to keep con- 
stantly educating the membership on the aims and principles of coopera- 
tion. At best, it is usually a small minority that mn any particular coopera- 
tive but they are the ones who are most deeply inteiested. Education stimu- 
lates an increasing number to become interested. Naturally, if federation 
with other societies can be achieved, it means ability to make purchases on 
more advantageous terms and it means a stronger organization. 

The ordinary coopei-ative society has a board of directors elected by the 
membership, who serve without pay. Then there is usually a full-time 
salaried executive. In England, when a new executive is wanted, advertise- 
ments are often placed throughout the entire English-speaking cooperative 
world so that the best possible man can be secured. 

Usually an educational committee is also appointed. This committee 
organizes evening classes, arranges popular lectures and instruction in the 
principles of cooperation. Sometimes the cooperative arranges teclinical 
courses in accounting. 

As a concrete example of what one society is doing, consider the il- 
lustration Dr. Warbasse has cited in What Is Cooperation? 

“The United Cooperative Society of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, was started 
in T910 with $1100 capital and less than a hundred members. Fitchburg has 
43,000 population. They opened with a small grocery store. The turnover 
averaged about $1,500 a month Uie first year. Two years later a second store 
was opened. A third store was opened in the fourth year. In the seventh year 
a fourth grocery store was opened, a meat store, a shoe store, a men’s furnish- 
ing store, a bakery, and milk department. Now the society has 580 members 
and $18,000 paid up capital. In 1925 its total turnover was $285,000, the 
surplus-savings were $12,000, and the reserve and undivided surplus savings 
$25,000. A coffee roastery has been added. Its creamery pasteurizes and bottles 
milk. This is a simple example of the business done by an average cooperative.” 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favor of cooperation is the ethical 
one. We are living in a social world. Each individual is more “other” than 
he is Iximself. He is the complex product of every influence whicli has 
made its register on his personality from the cradle to the grave. Life itself 
therefore becomes a great cooperative enterprise in which each one is 
molded and supplemented by many others. This is why it is impossible 
to live an ethical life apart from one’s neighbors. A hermit can be highly 
moral in the desert wilderness but if he should isolate himself from con- 
tact with any other personality from the time he was bom until he died, 
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he would be living a highly immoral life. No one can be good wholly apart 
from his neighbois. So long as a single neighbor is suffering or starving, 
can we be genuinely happy ? 

In this world we can make adjustments through negative and positive 
techniques. It is theoretically possible to take and hold property for our- 
selves by fighting, by war, by exploitation. These are negative forces. 
Economic competition which involves the failure of even one individual 
or one business is to some extent an economic waste. Cooperation is a 
positive technique; it creates efficiency not by tearing down, but by the 
united action of all for the benefit of all. 

In the modern world we find, among others, two deep-seated urges: 
the desire for possession or for properly, and the desire to serve or to help 
society Cooperation satisfies both of these desires. Every cooperator helps 
not only to secure more of the good things of life for himself but for all. 
To-day, under capitalism, there is a tendency for men to get wealth at the 
expense of others. To the extent to whicli that is true, therefore, the more 
I get the less another has. Under cooperation, the more I have the more 
every one has : I succeed only in proportion as every one else succeeds. 

It may be charged that cooperation is materialistic — that it is pure sel- 
fishness. The charge is that it is mainly providing men with food, clothing, 
housing, and material wants. Actually, however, the greatest thing with 
which it is concerned is human nature and human personality. Coopera- 
tion is built on the great spiritual values of friendship, service, trust, and 
brotherhood. Cooperation is for all and works with all ; there are no bar- 
riers, no exploited classes. The beauty of cooperation is that it is not doing 
welfare work for some one else, it is a mutual inter-play of good-will, of 
positive cooperative achievement. 

A boy once retorted to his father; “You say I should help others, but 
what does that leave for the others to do?” Henry Ford answers this ques- 
tion by saying that it is unnecessary for any one to help others provided 
each helps himself. Cooperation, on the other hand, says self-help is neces- 
sary but in team work: build a system where each helps himself by helping 
all. 

A very great desideratum to-day is to substitute a higher motive than 
selfish economic gain. This, as we have seen, cooperation does. Nearly 
t>vo thousand years ago Jesus promoted the most radical movement the 
world has ever seen. Cooperation helps to perpetuate the spiritual values 
of service and sacrifice, and at the same time it decreases poverty and 
enlarges the wealth of all. Here are a few of the tnings which it has ac- 
complished. A cooperative coal company in a city of a million saves three 
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hundied thoussaiid dollars a year ; all the coal dealers in the city have been 
compelled to reduce prices. A cooperative creamery in Minneapolis reduces 
the ])iice of all the milk sold in the city and returns to its members $80,000. 
The British cooperators purchase American wheat and ship it to England 
and still secure their bread at about one-half what it costs tlie American 
worker. 

It is small wonder that almost no careful, honest student of the sub- 
ject can be found who will oppose the cooperative movement. It has been 
endorsed by Republican, Democrat, Socialist, and Communist parties in 
the United States as well as by the President of the United States, the 
bankers, and the labor unions. Is there any other movement that has re- 
ceived the united backing of ladicals, extremists, and conservatives? 

IV. CONSEQUENCES 

I. KINDS or COOPERATTVKS “ 

It is instructive to examine some of the other fields, outside of the 
distribution and production of conunodities, m which the cooperative 
method is found in actual opeiation. 

Homing 

Housing is developed in three different ways, (i) Houses are built 
by landlords to sell or to rent to tenants. (2) Cities and towns build 
houses to rent to their citizens. (3) Individuals and societies build houses 
for their own use. The latter is the cooperative method. 

In New York City more than 90 per cent, of the people live in 
somebody else’s house, and most houses are not built to live in but to 
rent to tenants. In Europe the landlord business is about played out 
There are very few houses being built by private individuals for their 
own residence or even to rent for profit. Most of the house buildit^ is 
done by municipalities, by corporations, and by cooperative societies. 

The cooperative houses are of two kinds. Some are built by societies 
which conduct stores and other supply enterprises, and with some of 
their surplus-savings they build houses which they rent at cost to their 
members. The consumers' society of Hamburg, Germany, with 130,000 
members, 275 retail stores, shops, factories, 1,600 acres of farm land, 
banking, insurance and many social activities, owns over 140 bloclrs 
of buildings containing over 1,200 dwellings. It has also groups of de- 
tached houses, with gardens, in the suburbs of Hamburg. Many German 
cooperative distributive societies thus go into housing. In fact the com- 

"From What Is Cooperation? by James P. Warbasse (Vanguard Press, New 
York, igay), pp. 37-7^ 
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mon name used by German distributive societies is "Konsum-, Spar-, 
iind Bau Verein,” indicating that they are organized for banking and 
house building as well as for distribution. 

In Switzerland, Germany, and many other countries, cooperative so- 
cieties are organized for the special purpose of house building and house 
owning for their members. Most Gennan cities have such societies ; there 
are 4,000 in Germany. This is the most efficient and perfectly organized 
form of housing. 

Let us look at the Workingmen’s Cooperative Building Society of 
Copenhagen, Denmark. This society builds blocks of houses containing 
about 215 apartments each, which embrace a whole city block, with a 
large and attractive court yard in the middle. It has also an attractive 
suburban village. It is a member of a Danish federation of housing so- 
cieties. This Copenhagen society has over 3,000 members. It has already 
built over 2,000 homes in apartments and has over fifteen different groups 
of buildings. It owns many acres of land upon which to continue its 
further developments. These societies have their own bureau of architects, 
workers, door and window factory, brick kilns, cement works, paint shops, 
tile factory, and water pipe factory. Often such housing societies have a 
central steam heating plant for their detached houses. 

In the suburbs of Berlin are many such societies with charming gar- 
dens and floral decorations. 

Nuremberg has an especially beautiful housing development. 

One of its societies has a "garden city” in the outskirts of Nurem- 
berg. The society has 2,400 members and some 800 houses. There is 
always a large waiting list to demand more building. The payment of 200 
marks entitles the member to a house. After that he pays about 40 marks 
monthly for a four or five room house with bath. The society owns a 
brick kiln and saw mill, The houses, with their gardens, are charming as 
well as comfortable, and vastly superior to those occupied by workmen 
of the same occupations in England, France, or America. 

One of the inteiesting housing societies in Switzerland is at Basle. 
Here is a village, called Freidorf, with 150 attractive houses covering 
an area of twenty acres. The society owns everything including the park 
and streets. It has a central communal hall which contains meeting rooms, 
restaurant, school, theater, and gymnasium, Fruit, lime, and walnut trees 
border the streets, Each house has a garden. 

Many such societies employ gardeners and florists. They also carry 
on banking in the interest of the members’ credit needs. 

A true cooperative housing society is a corporation which owns the 
bpildings in which the members live. Houses or dwellings arc rented to 
the members on tong leases. Some rent for 99 years ; some rent for 999 
years. The lease is for so long a time that it practically is the same as 
oyrtfeirship, only the property cannot be sold by the member. 
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In order lo join a housing society one must put in some money to pay 
for shares. The amount varies in different countiics. Usually it is the 
equivalent of the rental for a year. The rest of the money is borrowed 
or raised on mortgage on the property. In some countiics, such as Ger- 
many, the land is often donated by the government. This makes it pos- 
sible to have very low rentals. I liave seen good cooperative houses rented 
to railroad workers in Germany for one-fifteenth of the workers’ wages. 
In America, workers pay about one-fourth of their wages for houses not 
as good. 

In European countries the housing societies usually have more mem- 
bers than dwellings, so that there are always members waiting for houses. 
If a member who has a house wishes to move away the society buys 
from him his shares at par and releases him from his unexpired lease. 
The property is then leased to another member. 

Many housing societies also conduct stores in one of their buildings 
or rent space for stores to fhe local consumers’ societies of which the 
tenants are members. 

True cooperative housing is developing on a large scale in continental 
Europe. It is actually giving the people better houses than they ever had 
before. By building houses for use, the profits of constiuction and con- 
tractors are cut out. The problem of ground rents is solved. The indi- 
vidual cannot speculate in land. He rents the home from his society 
which holds title to it, and he may have it as long as he uses it. 

It can easily be calculated that people who can afford to pay rent, 
and that means everybody, can afford to own their own home. People 
who can afford to live in a house, if they only knew it, can afford to 
own, on a cooperative basis, the house they occupy. In New York, the 
average tenant pays enough rent in ten years to equal the value of the 
bouse. This means that every ten years he buys the house from the land- 
lord, and then makes the landlord a present of it. 

There are all sorts of imitations, frauds, and substitutes for cooperative 
housing. In England cooperative societies build houses and sell them to 
their members. The members are then at liberty to speculate in real estate 
and the cooperative feature disappears. This may be called cooperative house 
building, but it is not cooperative housing. In most European countries 
the municipalities build houses which are rented to working people. Cities, 
such as Vienna, in which the socialists have a political majority, are 
found discouraging cooperative housing and building municipal houses. 
I have studied with interest the difference between these two classes of 
buildings in many cities. They are striking and characteristic. 

A block of cooperative houses looks like homes occupied by the owners ; 
and that is just what they are. The premises are cleaner, there are apt to 
be flower-boxes at the windows, and there is apt to be a brightness and 
pride iti ownership and occupancy which is not seen in the city-owned 
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houses. The city houses look like tenement houses; and as a matter of 
fact, that is what they are, The city is the landlord, and it is hard to 
make the tenant believe that as a citizen he is an owner. The complex 
political system, which stands between him and ownership ol the house, 
convinces him that he has to deal with a landlord who is a long way 
from himself. As a practical fact the tenant acts as though he had no 
personal sense of ownership, which perhaps means that he has none. I 
know that I can tell a cooperative apartment house from a city-owned 
house a block away; and I think this means that there is a difference in 
the state of mind of the tenants. 

The monthly “rental” paid in the cooperative house is apt to be less 
than in the city-owned house of the same type. In Copenhagen the co- 
operative society builds better houses at a lower cost and rents them at a 
lower price than the city. 

In Italy the municipalities build houses for organized groups of work- 
ers, and sell them the houses outright. The individual buys a house or 
apartment by paying “rent” for about twenty years, Then the house be- 
comes his own property. After that speculation becomes possible. 

In America there is every sort of real estate development called 
“cooperative.” Most commonly a real estate company builds apartments 
and sells each apartment to a separate owner. 

Or a corporation of tenant-owners is formed. They then take long- 
term leases on apartments, which they may occupy, or sub-let for a 
profit. In some cases the stockholders of the corporation owning an 
apartment house occupy half of the apartments and rent the other apart- 
ments to non-stockholders at a profit sufficiently high to give the resident 
stockholders their rent free. 

Still there are many genuine cooperative apartment houses in Amer- 
ica. A difficulty which arises is that the value of the houses goes up and 
the members are tempted to take advantage of the situation and specu- 
late. They sub-let at a profit or they sell at a profit, and the cooperative 
feature of the house is destroyed. In one case in New York the cost of 
an apartment in 1922 was $2,210 and the owner in 1926 refused an 
offer of $11,000 for the same apartment. The monthly carrying charge 
is $71 and the owner sub-lets it for $185. This is the sort of situation 
that is destructive of cooperation. 

To preserve the cooperative principle seems difficult in a rising real 
estate market. The hunger for profits on the part of people, even though 
they start out as cooperators, destroys cooperation. In Europe this seems 
not to occur. In America it has caused cooperators to sell their property 
and put the profit in their pockets ; and in some instances they have all 
sub-let their apartments and moved out It can be prevented only by 
^ucaring members in loyalty to the principle of cooperation, by provid- 
ing in deeds and by-laws against speculation, or by having the property 
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held b)'' large cooperative societies having holdings extending over a con- 
siderable area and controlled by a diversity of members the majority 
of whom would not be benefited by speculative sale or rental of a single 
house. The society should be so organized that, if a property is sold for 
speculative reasons, the profit goes into the treasury of the society and 
a new dwelling is provided for the members who had occupied the 
property that was sold. 

An example of cooperative housing that apparently has overcome 
these difficulties is that of the United Workers Cooperative Association 
in New York. This association began with a small membership which 
leased one floor in a private house. As the membership grew, they took 
the whole house. Then they added a restaurant, library, and music room. 
In 1924 they started a cooperative camp in the country for vacation 
recreation. The association grew. In 1925 they bought an entire city 
block of vacant land in New York City, facing one of the city’s parks. 
Within two years they had added so many new members that they increased 
their purchases to six city blocks. Now an apartment house with 963 
rooms has been built on one of these blocks and is occupied by 339 
families, and work is well advanced on the second block of apartments. 
Most of these apartments contain three, four, or five rooms, including 
a kitchen and bath. There arc 57 rooms furnished as bachelor apartments. 
In the basement are an assembly hall, dining hall, library, gymnasium, 
and electric laundries. The members maintain stores, a kindergarten, day 
nursery, and social organizations. 

The total cost of this first block of apartments was $1,525,000. There 
is a first mortgage of $1,150,000. The tenant members paid in $250,000. 
The balance was raised by a bond issue. Tenants make an initial pay- 
ment of $250 per room. Monthly charges, covering upkeep, capital charges, 
and amortization of mortgage amount to $13.50 per room. These are very 
high grade apartments, in a city vrith the highest rentals in the world. 

To insure the success of a cooperative housing society requires that 
certain definite methods shall be followed. Economies in the purchase 
of the land and materials are important. The burden of initial high costs 
remains a burden forever. The capital should be borrowed on long term 
paper — twenty years if possible — with tlie privilege of earlier payment. 
Money is obtained by mortgage, by bond issue, by municipal loans, by 
stock issues, and by personal loans. The property must be owned wholly 
by the society in which the member owns shares, and from which he has 
his long term lease. 

W^hen a member wishes to withdraw from the society his shares 
must be bought back by the society and his lease terminated. For this 
reason the successful organizations always have more members than they 
have apartments so that there is a waiting list and an incentive to continue 
building and expanding. 
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If a society has not the money to buy back the shaies, it may sub- 
let the apartment for the member’s benefit. If by the end of a year the 
society has not been able to pay for the shares, then the member should 
be privileged to sell the shares to some one acceptable to the society and 
who signifies his intention to occupy the property. 

In all lespects the Rochdale principles are observed except that sav- 
ings returns are not usually paid back to members. A moderate rate of 
interest is paid on share capital. Each member has one vote. 

A member gets a certificate of stock and a lease. He may transmit 
these to his heirs who may become membcis and continue to occupy the 
premises. If a member finds it necessary to sub-let his home he may 
he permitted to do so for a certain limited peiiod of time to a tenant 
approved by the directors. But the member is responsible for the monthly 
payments. A non-member who thus rents an apartment from a member 
should pay the current commercial value as rental; but it is best that 
the member who sub-lets the apartment should not be permitted to make 
a profit. If there is profit it is best that it should go to the treasury of the 
society. This at least should be the case if the sub-letting is for any con- 
siderable time. Sub-letting cooperative houses at a profit to the individual 
member soon breaks up the society. 

Housing societies are oiganized the same as other coopeiatives. The 
members elect a board of directors. In the ordinary society no full time 
manner is required. The directors attend to the business and collect the 
monthly charges. 

The monthly charges which the member pays for his cooperative 
apartment are not rent. They are made up of (i) running expenses and 
( 2 ) payment on principal. The first (i) consist of interest on share 
capital, bonds, mortgages, notes and other obligations; taxes; fire and 
liability insurance; light, coal, and power; wages to janitor and other 
employees ; repairs and supplies ; to pay dues or to own shares in a fed- 
eration of housing societies which perform various services for its mem- 
bers; and to carry on social activities. The second ( 2 ) is really capital 
investment and consists of money paid to amortize the mortgage or 
mortgages, to pay off the principal on the indebtedness, moneys placed 
in a fund for reserve and expansion, and a depreciation fund if neces- 
sary. The fiist group of costs is the ordinary expense which the private 
owner of a house would have to meet. The second group of charges com- 
prises the payments which the private owner of a house would make as 
investments if be still owed money on his purchase. The total of all of 
these amounts is collected monthly. It is often called rent; but it is not 
tent. People do not rent from themselves what they have bought and 
for which they are paying. It should be called carrying charges. 

The members of such a society can usually look forward and expect 
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to See iheir monthly “rental” charges steadily grow less as principal and 
interest are reduced. Wheieas the tenant who rents from a piivate land- 
loid can usually look foiward and expect the rents to increase. 

It is customary to pay off 5 per cent, of the principal on the mortgage 
and other indebtedness each year. Thus at the end of twenty years all 
of the indebtedness is paid. As the capital indebtedness grows smaller 
the interest charges grow smaller. When all of the debts have been paid, 
the only costs remaining are the running expenses which any owner of 
a property has to meet. 

A useful plan is to add to the expenses the cost of insurance of the 
members so that if a member is sick, out of work, or if he dies, there is 
a fund sufficient to meet his obligations for at least a year. This makes 
still further for permanence of abode. 

If the monthly payments required from each tenant member should 
not be sufficient to meet all of the carrying charges, an assessment or 
an increase of the charges can be made at any time. It is best, however, 
to make plenty of allowance at the beginning in the oiiginal budget and 
provide for unexpected expenses. 

There are certain expenses which are met by the individual member, 
such as the interior decoration, painting, etc. of the apartment which he 
occupies. A reserve fund is created to purchase the shares of members 
who must move away and leave the society. 

The depreciation fund, to meet annual expenses from wear and de- 
cay, is usually I or 2 per cent. 

In a small apartment the directors act as house committee and at- 
tend to all matters which naturally belong to a landlord In a large group 
with a block of apartments or a village of houses, separate committees 
for special purposes are elected by the members at a members’ meeting. 
They all serve without pay. Some societies employ a bonded real estate 
firm to collect the dues from members, hiie employees, and make pur- 
chases. It is best for the members to do these things themselves. 

The best housing societies have all of the members serving on some 
special committee. The following committees arc found at work in dif- 
ferent societies : social activities, drama and entertainment, education, gar- 
dening, play grounds, stores and bakery, central kitchen and restaurant, 
laundry, refrigerating plant, garage, nursery and dispensary, and servants. 
Joint arrangements may be made for part time services of maids, clean- 
ers, seamstresses, nurses, kindergarten teachers, etc. When people begin 
doing things together there is no end to the things they can learn to do. 

The social and educational committees play an important part. They 
hold meetings and provide lectures, debates and classes, and carry on 
activities to keep alive the feeling for cooperation. 

New members are elected from a waitmg list. In a large society, 
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they are usually passed upon by the directors. In small societies the 
candidate must be approved by three-fourths of the membership as well 
as by the directors. 

Provisions are made in the by-laws for dissolving the society when 
this becomes necessary. It is customary to sell the property and divide 
the proceeds among the members in proportion to their stockholdings. 
A society in New York is now going through this experience. Their 
property has increased greatly in value. The palms of the members itch 
to get hold of the money that is offered them. They are selling out and 
the society will disband. The increase in value really belongs to the 
community. If the society provided in its by-laws that if they sold out, 
the members should receive back with interest the money they had paid 
in, and the proceeds of the sale above that amount should be given to 
the community in the lorm of ca.sh or a library, a playground, or park, 
cooperative housing societies would not be so tempted to break up house- 
keeping when prosperity overtakes them. The solution of this problem 
is the large society, with widely distributed and diversified ownership, 
or housing combined with other cooperative activities. 

Cooperative Banking 

Cooperative banking is banking for the service of the depositors and 
borrowers. In the United States are over 31,000 profit-making banks. 
The stockholders have invested in these banks about $2,500,000,000. But 
the depositors have in these same banks $36,700,000,000. This means 
that for every $1 that the stockholders have put in, the depositors have 
put in nearly $15. The banks do business and niEdce their profits with 
$l of stockholders’ money and $15 of depositors’ money, yet the stock- 
holders are the fortunate ones who get the large profits made by the 
banking business. The depositors furnish the money; the stockholders 
use it for themselves. The cooperative system of banking, on the other 
hand, provides that the depositors and borrowers shall get the benefits. 
Stockholders are treated as depositors. 

There are many kinds of cooperative banking. Much of it does not 
carry out fully the three Rochdale principles. But the speculative, pi-ofit- 
making idea is largely goften rid of, and service is its chief aim. The best 
form of bank pays the depositor interest and lends money to the bor- 
rower at a somewhat higher rate. Both depositor and borrower are 
members and stockholders. The difference between the two rates of 
interest is used for overhead expenses and to build up a reserve. What 
IS left over is uet surplus-saving. This is divided as a savings-return, be- 
tween the depositors and the borrowers in proportioir to the interest 
they receive and pay. This return is based upon the amount of money 
and the time it is deposited or borrowed. 
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In cooperative practice there are exceptions to this method. Usually 
the bank actually makes profits and pays them in the form of dividends 
to the stockholders. The borrowers and depositors, however, in such 
banks usually have to be stockholders; and one vote for each member 
prevails. 

Cooperative banking was founded by Schulze-Delitzsch, and Raiffeisen. 
By the banking methods which these men established, the German farmers 
were able to get out of the hands of the money lenders and lift them- 
selves up from the dreadful poverty which swept through Europe after 
the wars of Napoleon in the finst half of the nineteenth century. In 
Europe they are called “popular banks,” “credit banks,” and “peoples 
banks”; in the United States, “credit unions.” Usually they begin in a 
small way. They have spread to every country. Germany has over .20,000 
credit societies. Most of the farmers of Denmark do their banking busi- 
ness in these societies. Russia has over 25,000 such banks. The total num- 
ber of these banking societies in the world is around 80,000 with a mem- 
bership of 25,000,000 and an annual business of many millions. 

A new kind of cooperative banking is now growing very large. It 
is done through the ordinary consumers’ cooperative society, which or- 
ganizes a banking department. Each store serves as a branch for the 
bank, where members make deposits and draw out money. Members 
are encouraged to allow their savings-returns to be placed to the credit 
of their account in the bank. In the cooperative stores of many Euro- 
pean counti’ies one sees the members drawing out money to make pur- 
chases and depositing what is left of the weekly wages after the family 
needs are supplied. The central national wholesale or union acts as the 
central bank. Thus, for example, the Banking Department of the English 
Wholesale Society in 1926 had a turnover in deposits and withdrawals 
of nearly three billion dollars. 

A peculiarity of the Raiffeisen type of credit bank is that it lends 
money on character. A member who has no property at all to offer as 
security can borrow money. The losses among cooperative banks and die 
failures are less than among the capitalistic banks. This is true even in 
the United States where cooperation, in all forms, is backward. It is 
noteworthy also that people find banking not the complicated and difficult 
business it is supposed to be. Banking is neither difficult nor complicated, 
especially when it is used simply for the service of the people concerned. 
With sound bookkeeping and auditing, it succeeds in the hands of any 
group of people who are willing to use ordinary common sense. There 
is no mystery about it. In fact the average housewife, who takes her 
husband’s wages and makes them feed, clothe, and house the family, 
solves difficult financial problems every day, which train her in the under- 
standing of fiscal business. 

Cooperative banking in the United States is largely in the form of 
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the building and loan associations and credit unions. Building and loan 
associations are cooperative banks for the purpose of home-building. 

There are in the United States more than 12,000 of these institu- 
tions, sometimes called also savings and loan associations. Their assets 
amount to more than five billion dollars, and their total membership 
about 10,000,000. They are non-profit organizations for the mutual ad- 
vantage of their members. The first of these associations was started in 
1831. Now there are one-third as many as there are commercial banks. 
Their failures have amounted to less than 1 per cent, while the failures 
of the commercial banks have amounted to 6 per cent. These organiza- 
tions are not conscious of their cooperative character and have never con- 
nected themselves with the cooperative movement. 

The credit union begins as a small cooperative bank. It is similar to 
the Raiffeisen banks of Europe, and is usually organized by some group 
already held together by some otlier organization or by people who 
have a common interest and acquaintance with one another. About half 
of the stales in the United States have a credit union law under which 
such organizations are incorporated. Each member must subscribe for 
at least one share of stock and pay for the same in cash or in monthly 
or weekly installments. Twenty people with $5 each can start a credit 
union. In some states seven people are enough. The union is under the 
supervision of the state banking department, just the same as the big 
banks. 

The par value of stock is usually $$ a share, which may be paid for at 
twenty-five cents a week. The purchase of this stock is the method by 
which the member malces his savings. If a member would save a dollar 
a week, for example, he subscribes for four shares and pays in twenty- 
five cents a week on each share. In most states with a credit union law 
the member may also have a deposit account in which he may deposit 
irregular amounts at irregular intervals. Dividends on shares are figured 
.semi-annually or annually. Interest on deposits is usually figured monthly 
and added every three months. The interest rate is usually somewhat 
lower than the dividend rate. The member treats his deposit account as 
a fund for current use, but his dividend account is regarded as a more 
permanent saving. 

Most of the surplus-savings of the credit union are paid back as 
dividends on stock. Since the stock really represents most of the capital 
and since borrowers have to be stockliolders the borrowers and depositors 
thus get back the money that in capitalistic banking would constitute the 
profits for the stockholders who furnish but a minor part of the capital. 
The credit union is usually allowed to charge borrowers 1 per cent, a 
month interest, or 12 per cent, a year. After a union becomes estab- 
lished and strong it often reduces tliis rate. Twelve per cent, seems large. 
But it must be remembered that the credit union is for the small borrower 
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who cannot get money from the commercial banks Without the credit 
union he must go to the “loan shark” who charges him anywhere from 
100 per cent, up to the sky. A recent investigation in Chicago shows 
“loan shaiks” actually getting $i,o8o interest on a loan of $30. One case 
disclosed an interest rate of 3,600 per cent. The Russell Sage Foundation 
reports a case of a man who paid $312 interest on a loan of $10 and 
was then sued for the principal 1 It is estimated that from 7 to 15 per 
cent, of the people of the United States are in a position to borrow 
money at the normal legal rates ; the rest must go to the usurer. The credit 
miion is organizing to take care of the working man who says : “I am 
out of work. The next season of work is six weeks off. My baby is sick. 
My wife needs clothes.” This man by joining the credit union of his 
labor organization can borrow the money necessary to save his self- 
respect. . . . 

In 1925 there were in the State of Massachusetts 86 credit unions 
with 55,000 members and assets of $8,679,700. At present there are over 
300 with more than 87,000 members and $12,000,000 assets. There are 
also 220 building and loan associations with over $425,000,000 assets. 
The Telephone Workers’ Credit Union, in Boston, has over 13,000 mem- 
bers and total assets of over a million dollars. About half of its members 
are borrowers and about half of its capital consists of deposits. 

The Russell Sage Foundation in New York is active in promoting 
the credit union movement in New Y'ork. In 1924 the total membership 
in that state was 64,399 with assets of $10,543,076; in 1927 the member- 
ship was 69,820 and the assets $12,048,277. 

These organizations are going a long way toward teaching the people 
how to take care of their credit needs. 

Insurance 

Insurance of almost every kind is provided by the cooperative method. 
The Joint Insurance Department of the English and Scottish Wholesale 
Societies, now known as the Cooperative Insurance Society, provides 
life, fire, accident, burglary, fidelity, employers’ liability, live stock, plate 
glass, automobile, boiler, electric plant and other kinds of insurance. 
This society is steadily growing. Its last report (59th annual) shows 
i nrntriP from premiums of over $17,000,000 per year. The amount of 
business and the number of policies continues to increase each year. The 
society has $30,000,000 in assets. The ordinary life section has 167,000 
policies in force and the industrial section has 1,808,000 policies. The 
society has 169 district offices in various parts of the country with 2,481 
full time employees. This insurance is carried on wholly in the interest of 
the insured. The surplus-savings are returned to the insured. "No por- 
tion of the profits has ever been distributed among the stockholders,” 
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The Health Insurance Section of the English C.W.S. has a member- 
ship of over a quarter of a million. It provides free dental treatment, 
legal assistance for recovery of compensation, convalescent home benefits, 
benevolent grants, compensation during sickness, and maternity benefits. 

The consumers’ cooperative societies of England are more and more 
making use of the insurance of the Cooperative Insurance Society. One 
method is to insure whole societies without medical examination or for- 
mality. Every purchasing member of an insured society is thus insured 
without the payment of any premium by the individual. The retail society 
simply pays the Insurance Society one penny a year for every pound 
sterling of purchases made by its members. This system insures all the 
members. The amount paid to the widow, widower, or children is based on 
the average yearly purchases for the three years before the member’s 
death. The needs of the family are thus judged by what it consumes. This 
insuranc scheme also promotes loyalty to the society. 

The German societies have an especially efficient scheme for the in- 
surance of employees. In the Scandinavian countries practically all of 
the members of cooperative societies are getting the benefits of insur- 
ance. In the United States cooperative insurance is found especially among 
the fatmevs. They have been particularly successful with life insurance. 
There are in the United States about 2,000 cooperative fire insurance 
societies among the farmers. They carry insurance of around $6,000,- 
000,000, which costs the insured about one-half the rate charged by the 
profit-maldng companies. 

The mutual insurance societies in the United States, with assets run- 
ning into the billions, are a close approach to cooperation. They prac- 
tise proxy voting and have centralized control, and thus fail to develop 
any movement toward democracy. They resemble cooperative societies 
in that they make no pi-ofits for stockholders. They are truly service 
organizations. 

Insurance at cost, in the interest wholly of the insured, is proving 
to be practical, and if the insured can learn to take care of their own busi- 
ness, it presents advantages over insurance conducted in the interest of 
stockholders. 

Recreations 

Recreation is what most people are interested in, next to life and 
love. What to do with the leisure time is the big question. Cooperative 
societies are trying to find the answer. The “houses of the people” in 
Belgium are buildings of the cooperative societies for both education and 
recreation. There are found lectures, plays, motion pictures, concerts, and 
sports. Choirs and orchestras are organized in many societies. The sodety 
of Ghent has three bands and several choral groups. The United Coop- 
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eralive Baking Society of Glasgow has bands and a children’s chorus 
of several hundred voices. The Ripley, England, society has recently 
bought the new Victoria Theater. 

In many countries farm houses and country mansions are owned for 
recreational purposes. The Calderwald castle of the Scottish Wholesale 
and the fine old mansion house of the Plymouth Society at Whympstone, 
with its 2,500 acres of grounds, are examples. 

Motion picture shows are run by many societies. Cooperative films 
and dramas are multiplying. Cooperative opera houses and theaters are 
found in some countries. One of the best theaters in Berlin, the “Volks- 
buhne,” is owned by the consumers, the patrons. The Theater Guild in 
New York is cooperative except for the voting privilege which is based 
on stock. 

A successful cooperative camp and vacation ground is owned by the 
United Workers’ Cooperative Association in New York. The association 
owns a beautiful wooded slope of 250 acres overlooking the Hud.son 
River. The houses and tents accommodate over 700 people. The dining 
hall accommodates 800 guests. During the last summer there were often 
more than 1,000 guests at a time. The costs are much lower than in other 
summer resorts, but still the association has accumulated a large sur- 
plus. Over $50,000 has been spent within the past year for new buildings, 
sewer system, and a great recreation hall. The most modern electrical 
appliances are used. Entertainments of every sort are held. Much at- 
tention is given to music. A well known composer has trained a chorus, 
This society also owns cooperative houses for its members in the city. 

The “Elanto" society at Helsingfors owns a wooded island in the 
harbor which is wholly given over to recreational purposes. 

Most cooperative recreational work is carried on by consumers’ so- 
cieties, but there are many special societies for special forms of recreation. 

The Press 

The press is usually owned and controlled in the interests of profit 
business. It serves those interests. A press owned and controlled by the 
printers will serve their interests. If the reader would have literature 
and news that are free from propaganda and bias that are opposed to 
his interests, then the reader must own and control the press that sup- 
plies him. Unless he does this, he may count with certainty upon having 
his hunger for literature and news exploited for somebody else’s sake. 
The opportunity is too good not to be taken advantage of. It will be 
used just as surely as the merchant uses it to make profits out of the 
reader’s need of goods, as the banker uses it against his need of credit, 
and as the tobacco business uses it to stimulate his hunger for cigarettes. 
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We should not make the mistake to think that a press run by a 
political government is for the consumers. It will be found carrying on 
propaganda and biased in the interest of the ruling political faction. 

A true cooperative press is that which is owned by the consumers and 
which represents the consumers — the readers. 

Of course, a cooperative press does not guarantee good literature; 
it only guarantees that such literature as is published shall be controlled 
by the readers and, presumably in their inteiest. 

Cooperative publications are issued by distributive societies or by 
societies for the special purpose. In all countries with a well developed 
cooperative movement theie is a coopciative press, publishing a good 
number of papers and magazines. The “Coopciative Year Book” gives 
a list of 78 national cooperative periodicals, but in addition to this are 
several thousand papers published by local societies Among these are 
daily papers, weeklies, monthlies, and books. The Printing Society of 
German Consumers’ Associations (Verlags Gesellschaft) has a printing 
plant in Hamburg with 700 employees. It uses two tons of paper a day 
in purely cooperative printing. The Cooperative Printing Society of Eng- 
land does an annual business of $1,250,000. During the past ten years 
it has paid back to its shareholder patrons over $90,000 in savings re- 
turns. Much of these businesses is commercial printing. 

None of this contradicts the fact that there are many excellent pub- 
lications, issued for profit or for the satisfaction of editors and publishers, 
which are, perhaps, superior to anything that the average readers, if 
organized, would create for themselves. 

Baking 

Baldng is one of the fundamental needs that is met by the cooperative 
method. The Belgian cooperative movement began with bakeries. As the 
Belgians said: “We are bombarding the forts of capitalism with loaves 
of bread.” In most countries tire bakery appears early in cooperative de- 
velopment. There are hundreds of European cities, and some American, 
in which the cooperative bakery is the best equipped, the cleanest, the 
largest, and produces tlie best bread at the lowest cost to the consumer. 

The largest bread bakery in Great Britain is that of the United 
Cooperative Baking Society of Glasgow, Scotland, It has t20 ovens, with 
the most modern machinery. One of its members is the Scottish Whole- 
sale, from which it gets flour; and, since this latter society is a large 
producer of flour, its access to raw material is very close. 

Most of the German societies have bakeries. The bakeries of the 
societies of Stockholm and Helsingfors are the best in Scandinavia. Some 
cooperative bakeries in America and Russia are not clean nor inviting; 
but such are exceptional. 
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The cooperative bakeries keep down the price of bread and im- 
prove its quality. The profit bakeries do not like them; they aie called 
“a menace to the baking business.” 

MUk Distribuliofi 

Milk distribution has more recently been taken in hand by cooperative 
societies. They begin by first learning how to purchase and handle milk. 
Having gotten their customers they make a contract with the farmcis 
to supply the society with so much milk of a certain quality. In Europe 
it is mostly distributed in bulk. In the United States, the cooperative 
societies establish a creamery where the milk is treated, pasteurized, 
bottled, etc. The Franklin Cooperative Association in Minneapolis is the 
largest milk business in that city. When it started in 1921, it had a 
small creamery and eighteen wagons. It began business by paying the 
farmers a cent a quart more for milk than they had been getting, distrib- 
uting milk to the consumers at a cent a quart less than they had been 
paying, and distributing a better quality of milk — even better than the 
legal standard demanded. It has prospered. 

Many societies in Europe now own their own farms and cattle and 
produce milk for their members. Such societies are found in England, 
Germany, and Switzerland. The society at Basle distributes more than 
half of the milk consumed in that Swiss city. 

Restaurants 

Restaurants are run by general distributive societies, and also by 
special restaurant societies. Many large societies have restaurants for their 
employees. The British Wholesale has a restaurant in Manchester in its 
office building, which feeds 1,000 people at a time. One can travel from 
one end of England to the other and eat each meal in a clean and satis- 
fying cooperative restaurant. The Amsterdam Cooperative Kitchen sends 
out hot meals to the homes of its members and conducts also a restaurant. 

Some consumers’ societies in the United States have excellent res- 
taurants. The Consumers’ Cooperative Services in New York is a grow- 
ing society which conducts six restaurants, a fancy bakery, and deli- 
catessen stores. It does a business of $500,000 a year and gives much 
attention to education. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the mem- 
bers of this society have organized a cooperative bank (credit union), 
to show the natural tendency of expansion. 

Laundries 

Laundries are carried on by bakeries, factories, and other cooperative 
enterprises for their employees. There are special societies for only 
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laundry purposes. Large laundries arc also run by general distributive 
societies. Their number is constantly increasing. 

The London Cooperative Society, for example, has two big laundries, 
each equipped with the best modem apparatus. One laundry has a single 
machine which irons 3,800 sheets a day. Another machine irons 6,000 
collars a day. The laundries of cooperative societies take out of the home 
the work that the housewife once had to do and perform it as a communal 
enterprise. 

Transportation 

Transportation is carried on by many cooperative societies by means 
of motor omnibuses. Some .societies own railroad cars for their own 
produce. The French Wholesale owns two hundred tank cars for carry- 
ing wine. The English Wholesale once owned two ocean steamboats, but 
discontinued them. The German Wholesale at its factories at Grbba has 
its own tracks and locomotives. Steamboats and ocean-going vessels are 
owned by many societies. Transportation is being slowly developed from 
small beginnings. 

Road building is done by cooperative societies in Russia. Bui none 
of it approaches in magnitude the transportation and highways such as 
profit business and governments have developed. There are no railroad 
lines yet owned by the travelers and sliippers. 

Communication 

Communication by post and electricity — that means the mail, tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio — ^it seems, will sooner or later in all countries 
be run by the government as public services. This may be the best solu- 
tion of this problem. But if there are objections to political control of 
utilities, it may be of interest to see what the people can do for themselves 
without the help of the political State. Already much has been done. 

In the United States are more than 300 cooperative telephone so- 
cieties among the farmers in the Western States. The farmers of a county 
or district incorporate as a non-profit concern. They put in a little money 
and buy instruments and wire. Often they put up the posts and wires 
themselves. Sometimes they use the top wire of barb-wire fences for 
the purpose, A farmer’s house serves for the central station. The wife 
and daughter attend the switchboard. The service is very cheap and 
satisfactory. It teaches the farmers how to work together and makes 
better neighbors of them. These societies are very successful. Their fate 
often is that the big Bell company works an effective scheme and buys 
them out after they have proved their success. Then the cooperatives 
come to an end and the prices go up. 
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The mails in the United States were once carried by private com- 
panies. In Russia, cooperative societies have developed some postal service. 

Power and Light 

Power and light in most countries are developed as private or profit- 
making businesses or are run by the government for public service. But 
during the past few years cooperative societies have gone into this field. 
Some societies with factories and large industrial plants make their own 
electricity on a large scale. Some provide electric current for their mem- 
bers’ use. In Russia, the Borovich-Valdai Cooperative Society, which 
covers a large district, has installed electric lights in most of the 400 
villages of the district. 

Over two hundred cooperative societies in Switzerland supply their 
members with electricity. They put a turbine wheel into a stream that 
comes tumbling down from the mountains, connect it with a dynamo, 
and send electricity into their houses for light, heat, and to run the sew- 
ing machines, churns, and grindstones. It seems not to be difficult for 
the people who use the electricity to make it for themselves. 

In 1922, the French Cooperative Congress passed a resolution calling 
for the establishment wherever possible of cooperative societies for the 
supply of electricity, gas and water. Already a number of French societies 
provide these necessities for their members. 

Fire Protection 

Protection against fire is usually a municipal affair. But it is not 
beyond private enterprise. The Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
at its factories in Shieldhall, has a fire department which would do credit 
to any city, Often its engines and apparatus go to the service of the 
city of Glasgow when the city’s apparatus cannot put out a fire. The 
Cooperative Society of Basle, Switzerland, owns many buildings and Iras 
its own fire department. This is so good that the reduction in fire insur- 
ance costs on the buildiirgs is nearly etrough to pay for the support 
of the fire department. There are many other cooperative examples of 
this sort. 

Health Protection 

Health protection, if it is to be of much use, has to be for every- 
body. Diseases are contagious — and so is health. To wait until somebody 
is sick and then send for a doctor, who is competing with the other doc- 
tors in caring for the sick, is a poor way to protect health. 

No disease is wholly a medical affair. Poverty, for example, is more 
deadly than germs. As a matter of fact poverty is the great disease. 
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Health can be bought, il one has the money. Poverty is the stuff out of 
which thieves, strike-breakers, bums, and sick people are most easily 
made. Give people means to get the things they need and their mental 
and physical health is better. 

The health of the families of the Rochdale Pioneers improved as their 
society succeeded. Many a cooperative society has been started because 
the people were aware that they were suffering from the adulterated 
foods the tradesmen were selling. 

The Swiss Union has country estates which are used as convalescent 
resorts. The British cooperative societies buy farms and fine estates and 
use the houses lor sanitariums. The English Wholesale Society, at its 
coal mines at Shilbottle, Northumberland, has houses for aged miners 
where they may live free of rent and taxes. The society of Ghent, Bel- 
gium, has similar homes for its aged members. The Hamburg Cooperative 
Society “Produktion” has an estate with a convalescent home for chil- 
dren on the shore of the Baltic Sea, which cost $250,000, and which 
accommodates over i,qoo children a year for a period of four weeks 
each. The societies of Berlin, Helsingfors, and of many other large cities 
have similar places of recreation. 

The cooperative societies of many countries provide food for the 
members and pure milk for babira, give the members good homes at 
cost, send children on vacations to the country, furnish a six weeks’ 
vacation for mothers before the baby is born, and give sick benefits 
and unemployment pensions to workers, free of extra chai'ge. All of 
these tilings are for the protection of the health of the members, and 
are, perhaps, more important than medical treatment. 

There are also all sorts of medical services furnished by cooperative 
societies. A good example is the society of The Hague, in Holland. It 
is a workingman’s distributive society with a department for insurance 
against sickness and death. This medical department has about 50,000 
members who pay from one to seven dollars a year for service. This is 
of a Wgh class. More than thirty doctors are employed. These include 
specialists In the various departments of medicine. The society has a well- 
equipped clinic with laboratories and departments for every kind of 
examination and treatment. Three large drug stores supply medicines. 
A member who is sick receives medical and nursing care, free food from 
the stores, money in place of the wages he loses, and in case of death 
burial is provided and the family is paid life insurance. 

Many cities have such societies. The results are good. The health of 
the members is improved. Sickness in most families is very expensive. 
Usually the doctor is not sent for till the patient is very ill. That is 
often too late. In these cooperative societies the members may consult 
the doctor at any time. They may go for examinations or advice when- 
ever they wish before they become ill. The cost is no more. The doc- 
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tors are employed to keep the people well. This is the scientific method. 
It seems to be good also for the doctors. Instead of competing in the 
market of the sick against one another for patients, the doctors in these 
societies are paid a fixed salary. For this all that is expected of them 
is to do whatever is best for the health of the members. 

In Minneapolis is a cooperative society which uses some of its surplus- 
savings to conduct a children’s clinic where free advice is given to mothers 
for the belter care of their children. Some societies use a part of this 
surplus for medical care of the employees. 

In India are cooperative societies organized for the extermination 
of mosquitoes. They dig ditches and drain swamps and do other things 
necessary to protect the members against the diseases carried by insects. 

Cotiris of Justice 

Courts of justice are supposed to be necessary government functions. 
But they can be carried on by the people without any help from the 
political .system. Many societies have a “grievance committee” to hear 
disputes between members and the society. One American society has a 
"trial committee.” This idea of a non-political court is not new. In China, 
for thousands of years, most disputes have been settled out of court by 
arbitration. Ireland had courts, in 1921, which had no connection with 
the British Government. The State of New York has a “lay court” 
which conducts all sorts of civil cases. There are no judges nor lawyers. 
The two parties to the case choose their referee. Each party conducts 
his own case and tells his own story. The Arbitration Society of Amer- 
ica is promoting these non-political courts. 

The people of India, in revolt against the British Government, have 
developed such non-political courts. These are juridical cooperative so- 
cieties for the settlement of disputes by arbitration. They are steadily 
increasing in number. A committee hears and acts upon disputes. They 
have the power to call witnesses, administer oaths, require the produc- 
tion of documents, and issue orders regarding the payment of costs. In 
whole districts in India these court societies are federated to form a 
union which conducts a Ifigher court of appeals, called the Provincial 
Court of Arbitration. 

The results of these courts are reported to be highly satisfactory. The 
real power behind them is the public opinion in the villages, The people 
respect the courts so highly that a man does not want to disobey their 
decisions and get the bad opinion of the public. 

It would seem possible for the cooperative movement to go on organiz- 
ing independent courts. In a community or state, where most of the 
people are in the cooperative societies, they may have their own courts 
for aU purposes. 
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Ideas 

Ideas can be collected and distributed cooperatively as well as material 
and services. In the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, is the head- 
quarters of the Industrial Arts Cooperative Society, formed to supply 
ideas for teachers. New suggestions for presenting and making interest- 
ing every subject that is taught to children are collected, cataloged and 
made accessible for the members who need them in their teaching work. 
This society now has a membership scattered pretty much over the 
whole country. 

As a Business Method 

Cooperation is a simple business method. It is business with the profit 
taken out. That leaves service as the reason for carrying on the business. 
Profit-making makes business at least more complicated, if not more dif- 
ficult. Cooperation enlarges the ownership of business to include the 
patrons. An ordinary profit corporation is owned by some stockholders 
— ^let us say, a shoe factory. The shoes are sold to other people for more 
than they cost and the stockholders get the profit. If now the stock should 
all be owned by the people who use the shoes ; if the profits were given 
back to these stockholders in proportion to the money they spent for 
shoes, and not in proportion to the money they had invested in stock; 
if not more than a regular low rate of interest were paid for capital 
which the members had put into the business ; if each member had one 
vote only, no matter how much stock he held; and if democratic con- 
trol of the business were in the hands of the stockholders — ^then the 
corporation would be a cooperative society. Cooperative societies have 
sometimes developed in this way from profit corporations. Big public 
utility corporations, especially electric power and light companies, are 
striving for what they call "customer ownership.” The Wall Street Journal 
estimates that the customers will furnish more than one-third of the 
capital necessary to supply the eight billion dollars for public utility 
expansion in the United States during the next ten years. Many econ- 
omists now advocate the expansion of consumer ownership as a means 
to cheapen public necessities and to eliminate the manipulations by poli- 
tics. It may be possible tliat the present enlarging distribution of stock- 
ownership of corporations in the United States might move in this direc- 
tion. It might create a corporation that has as many stockholders as it 
has patrons, each class being composed of the members of the other. 

If seven hundred people organize a cooperative society and each 
puts in $10, they have a capital of $7,000. If they run a store and do a 
business exclusively among themselves of $140,000 during the year, and 
charge current retail prices, they will have a net surplus-saving at the 
ehd of the year of say $5,500. This presupposes good management and 
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other things necessary for success. Now what return have they made 
on the money they invested? In terms of profits, it would be $5,500 on 
$7,000 or 80 per cent. That is the profit advantage of their business. 
The savings-return paid on the total turnover, that is $5,500 paid on 
$140,000, would be only about 4 per cent. But the saving that they actually 
made, calculated on the money they had invested m the business, would 
be twenty times that. The average purchase of each member at the store 
was $200 for the year. He received back in cash $8. He had invested 
$10. That is 80 per cent return. 

These figures are a fair average for cooperative societies. They are 
taken from actual experience. They show the possibilities of this sort 
of business from the financial standpoint. If each stockholder spent on 
an average $1,000 a year, that would mean that he spent $800 outside 
of the store. If his cooperative society took care of all of his needs 
then he would have spent $1,000 with the society, and his savings-return 
would have been $40 for the year or 400 per cent on his investment of $10. 

People who are putting their money together and running successful 
cooperative societies are getting the advantage of these large returns on 
their investment. It is not income by saving ; it is income by spending. The 
more they spend, the more they save. The average income that the capitalist 
receives on his investments is around 4 or 5 per cent. In Great Britain 
among the 1,300 societies connected with The Cooperative Union, during 
the hard times now prevalent, it is only 30 per cent. But still this is six or 
eight times better than the British capitalist gets. 

The yearly wages paid British workers is £2,000,000,000. The total trade 
of the cooperative societies is only one-tenth of that sum. That means profit 
business gets nine-tenths of the workers’ wages. If all of these wages were 
spent in the cooperative societies, the picture would be very different. 
Theoretically, by so doing, the workers would lift themselves into the 
position of the capitalists by the sheer amount of their savings. 

The working people in the United States have some $15,000,000,000 
lying in the banks drawing less than 4 per cent, interest. This money, in- 
vested in successful cooperative societies, would constitute a revolution 
greater than that which any country has ever seen. 

It is interesting that cooperative societies arc sometimes started without 
capital. Service societies often need little. A Pennsylvania society was 
started with a bag of corn meal. In some instances the members have given 
their labor and created the necessary capital by their own united efforts. 
They have thus put up buildings and equipped them without money. 
The £28 with which the British Movement began was, indeed, small 
capital when we realize that it has now grown to an investment of 
£90,000,000. 

It woitld seem that the people can acquire the industries for their own 
service if they organize to do so. It is not done by the big purchase of 
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industries, nor by having the State confiscate them. Possession can be 
bad by getting it in the same way diat the present owners got it. They 
began in a small way, made profits, and with the profits they bought more 
property. This went on slowly until the present great capitalistic owner- 
ship has been developed. 

Cooperative ownership comes as the people begin, in a small way, to 
stop paying profits to capitalist buaness and to turn those profits to their 
own account. As soon as they begin collecting a surplus-saving in this 
way, it can be made to grow. The capitalist world is built upon profits. The 
Cooperative Society may be built upon savings. 

2. producers’ cooperation 

Many students of society seem to feel that ignorance and shiftlessness 
are primarily responsible for most of our destitution. In a way this is a 
squirrel-in-a-cage philosophy, because we explain poverty on the basis of 
ignorance and ignorance on the basis of poverty and get nowhere. We are 
not sure which is cause and which is effect. It seems probable that poverty 
and ignorance are not the basic causes. Wherever a society lias complete 
social justice and individuals secure adequate occupational remuneration 
there you will find a society in which ignorance and poverty are largely 
eliminated. There is danger that we shall ignore the fact that economic in- 
justice is one of the primary causes of social maladjustment. As we have 
already seen, cooperation is valuable because it tends to remove a basic 
cause of suffering and poverty ; it increases the size of the pay envelope. 
The word “cooperation,” derived from the Latin, means literally a "working 
together." When it becomes a force in the nation’s life all the people work 
together and thus secure their primary necessities at lower cost. 

The British worker buys bread made from American wheat at half the 
price paid by the American worker. The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that in the largest American cities the average pound loaf 
of bread costs approximately eight and three-quarter cents ; in Britain it 
costs four and one-half cents. This is partly due to the fact that British 
mills and bakeries are cooperatively owned. It is probable also that the co- 
operative movement provides better food and clothing for the poor than 
does capitalistic enterprise, for there is no incentive to adulteration, shoddy 
goods, or dishonest weight. In Minneapolis there has been a direct relation 
between the decrease of the death rate and the cooperative control of the 
milk supply. In Cleveland a cooperative coal company enabled many more 
poor people to keep warm than otherwise would have been possible by sav- 
ing them in the neighborhood of $3.00 a ton for fuel. 

Producers’ cooperation is a further step in the movement, although a 
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difficult one. In the United States and other countries there is a tendency 
for the worker to be di.ssatisfied with a position which relegates him to 
a mere productive cog in a mass production machine. He wishes to have 
more .security, more adequate compensation, and something to say about 
the conduct of the industrial enterprise. Cooperative production satisfies 
these wants by establishing industrial democracy. The workers own and 
operate the industry in which they arc engaged and distribute the earnings 
cooperatively among themselves in proportion to the contribution which each 
has made. 

Albert Coyle, formerly editor of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Journal and a strong supporter of the cooperative producers’ move- 
ment, has said ; ^ 

“The social justification for cooperative production and the growing trend 
toward industrial democracy is that the man who invests his life and his labor 
in an industry takes a gi eater social risk and should have a greater voice in it 
than the man who merely invests his money. When you stop to think about it, 
the man who only invests his money always keeps something back for a rainy 
day. The capitalist never risks poverty and starvation by placing his entire 
fortune in one industry. The worker, on the other hand, invests all that he has 
m an industiy when he ties himself down to its routine. If the industry fails, 
he may find himself thrown out on the street in his old age, utterly unable to 
gain a livelihood in any other occupation. Gradually society has abolished auto- 
cratic control over political government, education, and religion. The last 
remaining citadel of autocracy is in industry. With cooperative production pro- 
viding a safe and efficient road toward democracy in industry, there can be no 
social justification for the continuance of autocracy here. 

“The moral basis for cooperative production is the dictum of Paul to his 
fellow-Christians at Corinth — ‘He who does not work, neither let him eat.’ 
Or, in the words of Abi aham Lincoln, ‘No man has any right to eat his bread 
in the sweat of another man's brow.’ The cooperator believes there is only one 
valid moral claim to the right to consume goods, and that is to have produced 
goods for the satisfaction of the wants of one’s fellow-men. 

“The practical foundation for cooperative production is the hard-headed 
matter of industrial efficiency. Absentee ownership of industry is criminally 
wasteful and inefficient. You will recall that three years ago Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover, as president of the Associated Engineering Societies of 
America, appointed his famous commission on waste in industry. The report of 
this commission shows that tlie average American industry is only about 20 per 
cent efficient. That brilliant electrical and human engineer, Mr, Walter Polakov, 
asserts that this estimate is entirely too high — that if the latent productive 
capacity of the worker were further taken into consideration, modern industry 
Is scarcely more than 7 per cent efficient. 

“We talk about securing a higher level of comfort for the people, but this 
can never be brought about until we produce more goods and those goods are 

'' Report of the National Conference of Social Work, 1925, p. 317, 
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distributed with economic justice. Producers’ cooperation fulfils both of these 
ends. It is a practical success because the worker will not release his best crea- 
tive energies merely for money wages. He will not throw his soul into his job 
until he has a responsible interest in it The most criminal thing about the 
modern industrial system is the way it has dehumanized the worker, making a 
mere routine machine out of him, and destroying that God-given creative in- 
stinct which makes labor a joy instead of a drudge. We talk about the superb 
craftsmanship of the workers of the Middle Ages, which is lost to modern in- 
dustry. It can only be replaced when the worker again owns and controls his 
own employment, as did those guildsmen of the Middle Ages. And this in turn 
can only be brought about by cooperative production.” 

While cooperative producers’ societies among the farmers are not 
strictly producers’ cooperatives, because production is done individually 
and only the marketing is cooperative, nevertheless they have made head- 
way in the United States and have advanced a step towards the coopera- 
tion of producers. In 1929 over two and a half billion dollars worth of pro- 
duction was handled through such cooperatives. More recently President 
Hoover’s Farm Board has stated that it intends to increase farmers’ co- 
operative marketing. 

In many parts of Europe the producers actually have made a success 
of running factories, in some cases joining with the consumers’ coopera- 
tive in marketing their production. In Italy, farms, ships, factories, and 
railroads have been run by producers’ cooperatives. A great canal from 
MDan to the Adriatic Sea was buUt by a cooperative, and the majority of 
the metal work industry in Italy is conducted by producers’ cooperatives. 
In Russia the workers have banded together, and are successful in produc- 
ing a great many articles in cooperative factories from samovars ® to planes. 

In the United States, producers’ societies have usually failed. It should 
be recognized that it is far more difficult to start a producers’ cooperative 
than a consumers’ society. The capital required to purchase machinery and 
the sales force necessary to sell the finished product are difficult to secure. 
It probably talces managerial ability of a much higher grade. Then, too, 
the workers in a producers’ cooperative, if they are successful, are likely 
to make large profits because they are selling to a wide group of people, 
The profits, however, go not to those who purchase but to those who pro- 
duce. Consequently, the cooperative may evolve into a capitalistic enterprise. 
It may have a profit motivation in the interests of the few who run it. 
Some capitalistic concerns lake over a cooperative name which they justify 
by sharing part of the profits with the workers. Usually the cooperative 
feature is secondary. One example of such a concern is the Leighton co- 

* A Russian hot water heater for tea. 
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operative industries on the Pacific Coast.® John PI. Leighton went bankrupt 
in the wholesale manufacture of ice cream and candy in 1916. Hi.s creditors 
allowed him two thousand dollars and he went to San Francisco to start a 
new business. He opened a dairy lunch and within ten months was able to 
pay his creditors in full. By 1918 the original investment of a few thousand 
had grown to a million and a half dollars and fourteen hundred employees. 
The monthly dividends have averaged 2 per cent but some units have 
paid as high as 40 per cent a month. Mr. Leighton allows employees, and 
employees only, to invest in the business. The employees loan money to 
Mr. Leighton, who declares dividends on the loan rather than giving a fixed 
interest. Mr. Leighton holds the voting stock which amounts to i per 
cent — and the rest of the stock is in the hands of the employees. In this 
way the employees receive 99 per cent of the dividends and yet control 
is vested in the hands of Mr. Leighton exclusively. Plowever, there is a 
provision that if 7 per cent is not paid on the stock of employees for eighteen 
months, the business then goes to the employees and they continue to run 
the business until dividends aggregating 7 per cent have been paid. The 
amount of stock which can be purchased by an employee is based on his 
salary and length of service. Any one who leaves the company must turn 
in his stock and he immediately receives his original payment in cash. In 
every instance the available stock has been over-subscribed. Some of the 
local banks have such a high opinion of this stock that if an employee does 
not have sufficient money to invest they will loan him the full cost of the 
stock at the current rate of interest. Another interesting provision is that 
no individual salary paid by the corporation can exceed 5 per cent of the 
previous year’s net profits. In 1928 this meant no salary was over $18,000 
Another proviso is that fines on dividends can be levied for failure to re- 
port for duty. In practice, these fines have been levied only in the case 
of employees who do not return at the end of their two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. The advantage claimed for the Leighton cooperative is that it com- 
bines one man management with distribution of profits to all employees 
It is claimed that the labor turnover in the Leighton food industry is 40 
per cent below others in the same line. While some of their industries have 
been highly successful, others have not. For example, a printing shop 
which was operated until 1927 did not average adequate dividends and 
was sold, as were also two bakeries in Los Angeles. 

While this was recently a promising experiment, it is now largely back 
on a completely capitalistic base. It is significant of the usual evolution of 
concerns of this kind that in 1930 the company wrote the writer as follows : 

• See article by Paul S. Taylor on The Leighton Co., JourMl of Political Economy 
April, 1928. 
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‘We will say that it is true that most of the stock in this company was 
formerly owned by the employees. Such, however, is no longer the case.” 
The Department of Soaology of the University of Southern California 
now reports ; 

“The Leighton Industries of the Pacific Coast are not cooperative in the 
same sense that they were formerly. Employees may still purchase stock in the 
company, but it seems evident from statements made by employees interviewed 
at Los Angeles that most of them do not do so. 

“Several employees were asked as to whether there had been any change 
noted in recent years. All agreed that there had been a marked change toward 
the ordinary chain type of industry in which pecuniary gain is the chief 
motive. One employee when asked the question slated in substance ‘There 
surely has; there was a big change about five years ago,’ and when asked if 
there was much of a labor turnover she replied, ‘I should say : they come and 
go almost every day now.’ ” 

Another plan which approaches cooperation in some small degree is that 
used by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, known as the Mitten 
Plan. Originally the management intended to start it with the employees 
organized in a labor tmion, but two trade unions were fighting for su- 
premacy. Mr. Mitten required a two-thirds vote in favor of one organiza- 
tion or the other. The amalgamated union was in the neighborhood of 350 
voles short of the necessary two-thirds majority and consequently the com- 
pany started by having a cooperative association of the employees. Under 
this plan the employees received 50 per cent of the net earnings. In the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Massachusetts, the 
managerial and executive forces receive two-thirds of the net profits and 
the rest of the wage earners one-third. In the Dutchess Bleachery, the net 
profits are divided equally between management and employees. The 
Columbia Conserve Compatiy is probably one of the best examples of 
producers* cooperation in the United States. The employees now own 51 
per cent of the stock of the company. All employees are members of the 
organization and they control absolutely the entire business and even hire 
the president. There are preferred shares of stock which are owned by 
outside investors, but these are limited to a 7 per cent dividend. 

It seems probable that there will be a continuation of experimentation 
in lihe direction of producers’ cooperation in the United States, but that 
the movement will not make great headway until the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement has become larger and more stable. 

3. THE CREDIT UNION 

The real father of cooperative credits in the United States is Edward 
A, Filene. He became very much interested in cooperative credit 
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societies wliicli he had seen in other paits of the world In 1909 he pre- 
vailed upon Pierre Jay, the Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts, to pre- 
pare the first bill in the United States making coopeiative credit societies 
possible. This was enacted into law in the same year, and thereupon Mr. 
Filene organized and helped to finance the Massachusetts Credit Union As- 
sociation. In 1921 he organized and has since financed alone and directed 
the Credit Union National Extension Bureau for the purpose of extending 
credit union legislation and organization nationally. 

The article which follows describes the movement. It was written by 
the Executive Secretary of the Credit Union National Extension Bureau, 
Mr. Roy F. Bergengren. 

What Is a Credit Union? 

A credit union is a cooperative credit society, organized and operating 
under the provisions of a state credit union law and generally under the 
supervision of the State Department of Banking. Each credit union is 
limited to a specific group of people and is managed by officers (directors, 
a credit committee and a supervisory committee) chosen by and from 
the members, each member having one vole and only one vote in credit 
union meetings, regardless of the total of his share holdings. Each credit 
union serves its membership in three ways : ( i ) it supplies them with an 
easy and convenient method for saving money; (2) it enables them thereby 
to solve their own short term credit problems at legitimate rates of interest; 
and (3) being self-managed, it supplies them with valuable education in 
matters pertaining to the most effective management of their own savings 
for their own maximum advantage. 

Where Did the Credit Union Come From? 

Cooperative association has always been bred of necessity ; the powerful 
cooperative movement in England originated within a group of Rochdale 
weavers, driven to cooperation by their common necessity. The credit diffi- 
culties of small farmers in Germany in the middle of the nineteenth century 
produced the early coopeiative societies organized by Raiffeisen; similar 
credit difficulties among German wage workers in cities resulted, at about 
the same time, in the early experimentation with urban cooperative credit 
societies carried on by Schulze-Delitzsch. In 1885, Alphonse Desjardins, 
then a young journalist in Montreal, inspired by the terrible exactions in 
usurious interest practised by private money lenders in that city, began his 
preliminary studies of the German societies. In 1900 he organized his first 
cooperative credit society at Levis in the Province of Quebec, choosing as a 
designation for this type of cooperative banking the French words "La 
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Caisse Populaire.” In 1908 Edward A. Filene of Boston, then traveling in 
Germany, came in contact with the Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch banks. 
In 1909 a bill was prepared to make credit societies of this sort possible in 
Massachusetts. In the preparation of this draft Alphonse Desjardins cooper- 
ated and for the first time the words “credit union” were used to describe 
this tjrpe of cooperative credit society. 

The credit union is, therefore, the cooperative credit society as devised 
by Raiffeisen and Schulse-Delitesch, modified and adapted to Americam 
conditions, first in the Province of Qiuibec by Desjardins and finally by 
Filene and Jay (in cooperation with Desjardins) in Massachusetts. 

Prior to the enactment of the Massachusetts law in 1909, a Special 
Act had been passed by the New Hampshire legislature authorizing the 
organization of La Caisse Populaire Ste. Marie within the French Catholic 
Parish of that name in Manchester, New Hampshire. This credit union 
(organized by Desjardins) was the first organized in the United States. 

Subsequent Development in the United States 

In order to give publicity and effectiveness to the Massachusettts law 
(which contained no provisions relative to propaganda) Mr. Filene joined 
several other public spirited citizens of the State in the Massachusetts Credit 
Union Association. This organization, supported as a disinterested public 
service by voluntary contributions, carried on the Massachusetts develop- 
ment until the organization of the Massachusetts Credit Union League in 
1920, The League is a voluntary association of the Massachusetts credit 
unions, is self-sustaining and directs the credit union development in 
Massachusetts. Impressed by the demonstrated value of the credit union 
Mr. Filene, in 1921, organized the Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau which he has since directed and financed. The objectives of the 
Bureau are four-fold : ( i ) to further the enactment of credit union laws ; 
(2) to organize the initial credit unions in a State after a law has been 
enacted; (3) thereafter to assist the state development of ci-edit unions 
until there are fifty credit unions in the State and to then organize them 
as a State Credit Union League ; (4) to organize the National Associa- 
tion of State Credit Union Leagues as soon as there are fifteen states with 
leagues. This National Association will eventually be self-sustaining as 
will each league. After the organization of the National Association it 
will direct the national credit union development. 

Progress with the Program 

There are now 32 credit union laws, 27 of which originated in the 
Bureau. The following states have adequate credit union legislation: 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
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Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Nebraska, Montana, Arizona, Utah, Oregon and California. Eight of 
these laws have been added in a single year by the enactment of new 
laws in Montana, Arizona, Maryland, Kansas, and Florida and by the 
perfection by amendment of previously imperfect (and unworkable laws) 
in Texas, Oregon and Utah. The matter of promoting adequate legisla- 
tion has necessarily come first. 

There are now the following states with enough credit unions each 
for league organization : Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama (7) ; the following ; Missouri, Iowa, 
and Virginia now approach the fifty total. The program calls for 15 
states with 50 credit unions per state by the early spring of 1930; the 
National Association should be organized in the fall or winter of 1931. 
There are 52,000 credit unions in Germany; there should be eventually 
(and within five years) 100,000 cooperative credit societies in the United 
States. 

Management and Form of Organisation 

As has been indicated each credit union is a cooperative credit society, 
serving the members of the specific group within which it has been 
organized. 

The Boston Post Office Employees Credit Union, for example, is lim- 
ited to United States government employees of the Boston Postal District. 
This is a large district and the credit union has more than 3,000 mem- 
bers; the Paducah Postal Employees Credit Union (another of the 203 
credit unions of postal employees) is limited to the fifty employees of the 
Paducah, Kentucky, Post Office. The group limitation varies; there are, 
for example, credit unions limited to the membership of a labor union, 
a fraternal society, an American Legion Post, small community or well 
defined rural district, church parish — as well as credit unions of the em- 
ployees of a given factory, mill, store, public service corporation, railroad, 
employees of a city, county or State, etc. 

To become a member of a credit union, therefore, I must first be 
a member of the group eligible to membership. I must then subscribe 
for one or more shares, paying for them in cash or (in the average credit 
union) at the rate of twenty-five cents per week per share. If, for ex- 
ample, I feel that I can save fifty cents a pay day, I sub.scribe to two 
shares and pay in twenty-five cents on each share, if a dollar a pay day 
or whatever the installment period of the credit union is (weekly in 95 
per cent of all credit unions) I subscribe to four shares, if two dollars to 
eight shares, etc, The purpose is to induce every one. eligible to member- 
ship to begin saving weekly as much as the individual in question can 
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save — lo make it easy and convenient for that person to save and to 
induce that person to become an habitual saver. It is anticipated (and 
generally so happens) that the member, by the time his first share or 
shares are paid for, will forget that he was paying for a certain num- 
ber of shares and that he will go right on saving indefinitely. In the 
Massachusetts credit union law, for example, no person can have more 
than $4,000 in a credit union. Many of the members of the Telephone 
Workers Credit Union of Boston (one of eight credit unions to which 
15,000 employees of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 
belong) have now reached the $4,000 limit. 

In a credit union a member may also have an irregular deposit or 
"come and go” account. The shares are entitled to an annual dividend 
and interest at a somewhat lower rate is paid on deposits and figured 
monthly. 

A credit union is, therefore, first a thrift agency — a pool for the sav- 
ings of the members of the group so operating as to make habitual savers 
of the members. 

The cooperative character of the undertaking is indicated by the plan 
of management. In a credit union each member (that is each person who 
has one or more five dollar shares to his credit) has one vote and only 
one vote whatever his shareholding; there is no proxy voting. A credit 
union is an organization of members — not an organization of shares. The 
management vests in a Board of Directors, a Credit Committee and a 
Supervisory Committee, in most state laws all chosen by and from the 
members. In Massachusetts and one or two other States a large board 
of directors is provided and the Committees are chosen by and from the 
board. The credit committee has full charge of all matters pertaining 
to loans ; the supervisory committee is the auditing committee. The direc- 
tors choose, by and from their own number, the presidezit, treasurer, vice- 
president and clerk. The treasurer is the manager and is bonded. The 
success of a credit union hinges largely on the selection of the right per- 
son to be treasurer and the choice of a credit committee capable of assur- 
ing the right sort of credit service and at the same time safeguarding the 
funds of the credit union from unwise loans. 

The credit tmion accounting system is very simple and bookkeqiing 
or banking experience is not essential or primarily important when a 
credit union treasurer is to be chosen. The treasurer must be thoroughly 
convinced of the value of the credit union and he must find in the credit 
union plan of operation and in the service the credit union is geared 
to render something which responds to his own inclination. He must, 
above all else, "like it.” A recent letter from a midwestern state com- 
ments on the fact that the Bank Commissioner of that State has recently 
commended the accounts of a credit union treasurer as the "best set of 
hboks as yet examined.” The treasurer (who is also the booldkeeper) 
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of this particular credit union is the foreman of the belt room in a 
factory where belts are made and prior to the organization of his credit 
union had never kept books of any sort. 

Credit unions operate under State supervision. Reports are made an- 
nually to the state supervisory department indicated in the law (generally 
the State Department of Banking) and each credit union is annually 
examined by that Department and may be closed for cause. Credit unions 
have an exceptionally fine record for honest and efficient management 
with practically no involuntary liquidations or defalcations. 

Credit union accumulations arc used primarily to take care of the 
short term credit problems of the members. Loans may be made otdy 
to members and the terms are governed in each case by the credit com- 
mittee; loan repayments are pro-rated, on a weekly basis, over a period 
which never exceeds a year and most credit union loans business is con- 
cerned with personal loans varying from ten dollars to five hundred 
dollars. Interest rates are fixed by the individual credit union but must 
not exceed one per cent a month on balances (without paper or investi- 
gation charges or any other fees which increase the co.st of the loan to 
the borrower). All net earnings (over and above 20 per cent set aside annu- 
ally to an indivisible reserve fund or surplus which belongs to the credit 
union as a whole and may be divided only on liquidation) revert to the 
members as dividends on their savings. In this connection it must be rc~ 
membered that a borrower must first be a member and tliat the inclination 
is for him to have increasing savings to his credit. It is therefore difficult 
to determine just what rate the borrower pays as he is always getting 
part of it bade as dividends on his savings. According to the Massachusetts 
Bank Commissioner’s Report for 1928 the average interest rate paid 
on personal loans in credit unions in the State for the year was 7.03 per 
cent. The average dividend rate was 6.8 per cent. It should be borne in 
mind that the small loans laws of 26 states (the so called “Uniform Small 
Loans Law”) permit the private money lender to charge from 36 per 
cent to 42 per cent (the latter rate being legal in 17 of the States) and 
that the theory behind this law is that 42 per cent is the lowest rate at 
which the private lender will operate who will submit himself to regula- 
tion ; and that the other alternative in the private small loans field is the 
unlicensed lender operating at rates so high as to make 42 per cent seem 
low by comparison; and that usury investigations in many of the larger 
American cities in recent years have disclosed rates ranging from 42 per 
cent to one extreme case (in Chicago) which figured a bit more than 
3000 per cent. 

These Massachusetts fiyures (which are typical of credit union opera- 
tion in the 32 states with laws) indicate that in the United States the 
worker can salve his own short term credit problems at proper rates of 
inierest by coaperating with his fellow workers in credit unions. We have 
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yet to demonstrate that the rural credit union will work as well for the 
small farmer in the United Stales as it has abroad, although our first 
few rural experiments seem to indicate that there may be also a broad field 
of service for the credit union applied to rural conditions. 

Credit union loans divide into two general classifications: (i) remedial 
loans — ^Ihe sort of loans required by tlie many emergencies which come 
into the lives of all people — unexpected funerals to pay for, sickness, 
operations, hospital bills, loan sliark activities, etc., and (2) constructive 
loans or loans designed to help the borrower improve his lot — for edu- 
cation, to repair his house, to help him enicr a small business or to make 
an investment, to assist him to gain the advantages incidental to collec- 
tive buying, etc. It seems to be a fact that about one-half of the mem- 
bers have occasion to borrow from time to time, the Massachusetts 1928 
figures showing 98,402 members, of whom 47,308 were also borrowers. 

Because credit unions are self-administered they have great educa- 
tional value. Eventually credit unions will have much more money than 
needed for their personal small loans problems. Already they are mak- 
ing second mortgages, the credit union affording the member a con- 
venient way for saving enough money to constitute a substantial equity in 
a home and then arranging for his first mortgage (-with a savings hank 
or building and loan association) and then taking the second mortgage 
where necessary, without any bonus and at a fair rate of interest, thereby 
solving another problem wWch so often required the man of small re- 
sources who is buying a home to pay a usurious bonus for liis second 
mortgage. Eventually credit unions will also supply their members with 
investment service or broaden out their collective buying service in order 
to keep all funds gainfully emtJoyed for the benefit of the members. 

In this conned ion it will be remembered that a credit union is a 
cooperative society which has to do solely with its own members, ac- 
cumulating funds of the members under the management of the members 
and used solely for the members. 

It is not inconceivable that the time may come when the credit union 
member will come to his credit union each week for the following purposes : 

(i) To deposit his savings. 

(3) To obtain, when necessary, credit at fair rates for both remedial and 
constructive purposes, including help to purchase a home. 

(3) To participate in collective purcliasing of necessities of life which he 
may be able to acquire at a money saving by pooling his buying power 
with that of his fellow members. 

(4) To make regular installment investment of savings in an investment 
trust owned and operated by the credit unions for the service of credit 
union members. 

(5) To participate in some form of insurance made possible by his mem- 
bership in the group constituting the credit union. 
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In the proccbs he will participate in the management and develop in 
his capacity to attain the maximum benefits possible from his earnings and 
to develop himself economically. 

Statistical Progress 

There are no reliable credit union statistics available because the 
credit union laws are of such recent origin. VVe know, for example, that 
theie arc two hundred credit unions of postal employes stretching from 
Boston to New Orleans to Seattle to San Francisco; that they already 
have over 35,000 members, savings of $2,000,000, with a total loans service 
to December 31st, 1928 of 57,040 loans aggregating $6,320,000. We 
know that the most recent Massachusetts report (as of the same date) 
lists 296 credit unions with assets of $15,137,872, and 98,402 members. 
Of the 32 states with credit union laws, 8 laws have been enacted within 
eight months so that the first credit unions are just now being organized. 
There are, as already noted, 7 slates with more than 50 each and 3 
othe*' states nearly at that total. There are between 900 and 1000 credit 
unions in the United States with approximately 250,000 members and 
assets of approximately $35,000,000. The development to date is a small, 
preliminary development which should lead eventually to a broad use of 
cooperative credit societies by the people of the United States. 

4. THE WOKLD SWEEP OF THE MOVEMENT 

In the brief span of eighty years the Cooperative Movement has spread 
throughout the world. It has achieved a position of outstanding importance 
among the various economic distributive mechanisms. In short, the progress 
which it has made is almost incredible and yet it has been relatively un- 
noticed. This is because it does not violently attack existing institutions 
nor disturb the conventional mores of our society. It works slowly along- 
side of and with capitalistic institutions. Let us review the situation at the 
present time, as far as cooperation is concerned, in some of the principal 
countries of the world. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in Belgium started about 1880, 
and has worked in close cooperation with the Trade Union Movement. 
Usually, the headquarters of the Trade Union also has its cooperative 
store. The Belgian movement was unique in that instead of returning a 
cash compensation to members in proportion to patrouE^e, it at first 
used this surplus rather to provide life insurance, accident, unemployment, 
and maternity insurance, as well as old-age pensions and medical help. 
To-day, while continuing these benefits, it also returns some rebate— either 
in cash or in the right to purchase additional supplies at the cooperatives. 
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There are to-clay over three hundred and fifty Consumers’ Societies in 
Belgium with over 500,000 members. The turnover of the Belgian Coopera- 
tive Movement in 1927 was over 211,000,000 francs. The Cooperative 
Insurance Society carries over 200,000 policies. 

In Germany, curiously enough, the first form of cooperative was the 
Credit Union, organized about 1850. To-day there are over 20,000 coopera- 
tive banking societies and more than 4,000 housing societies. Consumers’ 
Cooperatives have also had a very rapid growth since 1890 and they now 
embrace over 5,000,000 members united with 50,000 societies. Just one 
society in Hamburg has over 100,000 members, 275 stores, several factories, 
blocks of houses, banks, and its own farms. The German Cooperative 
Movement is noted for its efficiency and the expert technical help which it 
has secured. 

Denmark leads the world in the percentage of cobperators to the total 
population. Since Denmark is an agricultural country, various types of 
agricultural cooperatives predominate, including farmers’ marketing and 
supplying societies. Denmark also has its central cooperative bank, with 
which arc affiliated savings banks, credit unions, and individual members. 
The Danish Wholesale Society has its own factories and mills for the 
production of hosiery, clothing, cigars and tobacco, boots and shoes, 
chocolate, coffee, spice, candy, mustard, margerine, chemicals, rope, bicycles, 
and for the tanning of leather. Nearly all of the adult population of Den- 
mark are served in some way or other by the Cooperative Movement. 

In Austria, approximately one-third of the population belong to the 
Cooperative Societies. The average turnover per member for all the 
societies in 1927 was 534 shillings. The Vienna Cooperative Society has about 
170,000 members, over 150 stores, and supplies more than one-half the 
families of the city. 

In France the movement was handicapped at first because of the opposi- 
tion of the Socialists but just prior to the War they ceased their opposition. 
To-day there arc over 4,000 distributive societies, with 2,500,000 mem- 
bers. The Paris society alone has over 300 stores. Many of the local societies 
in France have united into regional societies. In fact, such societies in 1927 
were operating over 28,000 branches, with a total turnover of 965,700,000 
francs. The French Cooperative Bank had a turnover in 1927 of 13,373,- 
000,000 francs. 

In Italy, prior to the Fascists’ control there were 4,000 Consumers’ 
Societies alone, with over half a million members. There were also agri- 
cultural societies. The Fascists, however, opposed the movement early in 
their regime and many stores were burned or destroyed and some of the 
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cooperators were even killed. Most of what remains of the Cooperative 
Movement in Italy has been taken over by supporters of the Fascist regime. 
Nevertheless in 1929 there weie reported to be 3,333 Consumers’ Societie'^, 
499 housing societies, 57 electricity undertakings, 1,283 industrial production 
and labor cooperative societies, 1,276 cooperative dairies, 458 cooperative 
credit societies, and 615 agrarian associations.^® 

Russia has the largest Cooperative Movement in the world The Com- 
munists at first attempted to confiscate the cooperatives and turn them into 
government stores but later decided to permit them to function indepen- 
dently. The Communist Party attempts to influence — if not to dominate — 
the Cooperative Movement, so that it is somewhat handicaiiped by political 
influences. On the other hand, the Russian Government has promoted 
extension of credit to agricultural societies and promotes the work as per- 
haps no other government has done. There are now cooperative stores 
throughout Russia with a membership of over 23,000,000. The Centrosoyus 
or all-Russian Central Union is the largest cooperative union in the world. 
It maintains permanent offices in London, New York, and many other 
capitals of the world and sells direct to the English Cooperatives besides 
shipping to nearly every other important country in the world. Nearly 
every form of cooperation is to be found in Russia to-day, from banking 
to cooperative unions of artisans. The yearly turnover of the consumers’ 
cooperative societies in Russia is $14,553,000,000. The cooperatives do an 
enormous educational work. In 1928 alone the cooperatives opened 65,000 
bookstores, 700 portable moving picture places, and 80 permanent moving 
picture theaters. Over $4,000,000 was spent for cooperative literature and 
about $4,500,000 for welfare work among women and children. The co- 
operatives are establishing a Cooperative Institute for training employees 
and specialists. All the students accepted (900) will have scholarships: 
$50 a month to single men and women, and $75 to married students. 
Throughout Russia the Consumers’ Cooperative employs 425,000 workers. 
In 1925, 50,000 of them attended a special two weeks’ course of instruction. 

Perhaps the most interesting example of cooperation, from the Ameri- 
can point of view, is to be found in Great Britain. As far back as 1863 
the English cooperatives formed a wholesale society. To-day it is the 
largest organization for the distribution of food, clothing, and household 
necessities in Great Britain, At first it was boycotted by many of the manu- 
facturers. It promptly met this opposition by starting factories of its own. 
It has extended this productive feature until it now has 116 factories, 

“ EfBcienze del moviraento cooperativo italiano aderaite all ’Ente nationale delle 
Cooperazioue, Rome, 1929. 
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including, among others, butter, cheese and bacon, coffee roasting, choco- 
late, cracker, candy, soap, flour mills, tobacco, oil, lard, pickle, mai-gerine, 
woolen and cotton clothing, shoes, canneries, furniture, automobile, bicycle, 
cutlery, china, paint, drugs, not to mention two coal mines and five printing 
establishments. Great Britain now h^ about 6,000,000 members in more 
than 1,400 societies, which distribute each yeai a billion dollars worth of 
goods. In 1927 they earned a net profit of $135,000,000. The Cooperative 
Wholesale Society of England alone paid a rebate to member societies of 
$2,500,000 — or, roughly, an averj^e of $2,080 per society. Its banking 
division had in 1928 total deposits and withdrawals of $3,500,000,000. The 
wages of employees in the cooperatives alone amount to over $150,000,000. 
The English societies have in Ceylon and India large tea estates of 7,721 
acres which produce about 4,000,000 pounds annually. They have 10,000 
acres of wheat land in Canada and olive estates in Africa. They own their 
own fishing fleet and their own steamships. Naturally, they have the largest 
flour mills in England. The Cooperative Movement also has its own banks 
— and any member can borrow money to build his home, lor instance. 
It also has its own fire and life insurance as well as accident, employer’s 
liability, burglary, and in fact nearly every other form of insurance. They 
have also developed collective insurance plans so that all the members of 
a cooperative society are insured jointly without examination. In case of 
death, insurance is paid to the wife or husband on the basis of the average 
23urchases made by the member three years piior to that time. 

When we turn from particular countries to the general movement 
the picture is still more impressive. In Europe to-day 150,000,000 people 
are either wholly or partially fed and clothed through consumers’ coopei'a- 
tives. The European wholesales sell each year over a billion and a half of 
goods; and this docs not include the agricultural credit societies, whose 
business is equally large. In the past twenty years the Cooperative Move- 
ment has increased ten times over. In Australia and New Zealand the 
increase has been equally large. Even South Africa has begun to develop 
cooperative credit societies. 

The thirteenth congress of liie International Cooperative Alliance 
meeting in Vienna, Aug. 25, 1930, included 100 national unions of co- 
operatives in 40 countries with a total membership of 55,000,000 people. 
During 1928 this alliance collected over $15,000 for suffering cooperators 
in Bulgaria and appropriated $2,500 for educational work in Canada. 
During the summer of the same year a cooperative summer school was 
held in Hamburg, Germany. 

The United States, because of a variety of reasons which we will set 
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forth later, has not kept pace with European countries in the development 
of the cooperative. In spite of this fact, the extent of the movement has 
been impressive. 

It should also be recognized that the Cooperative Movement in almost 
every instance is solidly behind the progressive forces in each country. 
As would be expected, the cooperative is friendly to the labor unions 
and to every movement which stands for more justice, liberty, and hap- 
piness for the woiking masses. The English Year Booki^^ for instance, has 
an article devoted to the dangers of capitalistic control of the press and 
urges the trade unions, the cooperatives, and the Labor Party to enlarge 
their press activities It also devotes an entire chapter to “Trade Unionism 
and the World of Labor.” In view of the wide development and general 
success of the cooperatives throughout the world, it has to be admitted by 
friends and critics alike that the Cooperative Movement must be respond- 
ing to a genuine human need. Indications seem to point to its continued 
development. 

V. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE UNITED STATES 

I. OBSTACLES TO EFFECTIVE COOPERATION IN AMERICA 

Any new movement coming from abroad has to adjust itself to Ameri- 
can culture. But our education, customs, laws, habits, traditions, and mores 
are to large extent unfavorable to cooperation. To make a cooperative 
grow in our capitalistic environment is not easy. Among the difficulties 
which the Cooperative Movement has had to face in the United States are 
the following ; 

1. Geographical isolation. In a small country, such as Denmark, it is 
relatively easy for one cooperative to secure assistance or support from 
others, even if they are at the opposite ends of the country. In the United 
States a cooperative society — ^in New York State, for instance — ^may be 
isolated from another even within the same state. The situation is even 
worse when we consider cooperative societies in different states. 

2. The capitalistic, materialistic spirit — which is dominant in America 
— is sympathetic with the efficient and egotistic individual, who seeks to 
dominate cooperative affairs for his own selfish profit. 

3. The people of the United States as a whole have been infected with 
the profit motivation: they want to make money quickly and easily in 
capitalist enterprises. There is fear on the part of many business men tliat 
a cooperative society successful in one line may eventually encroach upon 

“ The Peoples Year Book; see bibliography at end of this section. 
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their own profits. The result is unrelenting opposition from the private 
retailer and wholesaler. 

4. The laws of the United States discriminate against business carried 
on for service and on the whole favor business earned on for profit. 
Governments usually discourage cooperation if the business interests of the 
community are opposed to it. 

5. The competition of the great chain stores is severe. Such retail chains 
as the Atlantic and Pacific, Butler’s, and others, together with the low prices 
of mail-order houses, such as Montgomcry-Ward and Sears, Roebuck, 
make competition by a cooperative difficult. 

6. Americans are used to large scale business and in the nature of the 
case a cooperative must start on a small scale. Thus it compares unfavorably 
with the national chain stores, even if its prices are low. 

7. The American people do not practise thrift. On the whole, they are 
not concerned with the saving of small amounts and are little interested 
in the cooperative movement Even within a cooperative society the rank 
and file are largely indifferent to it. 

8. Cooperation suffers from the fact that it is democratic. It is easier 
to support a dictatorship than it is a democratically organized store. Even 
intellectuals and laborers who urge cooperative enterprises are often 
unwilling to take the trouble to tx'ade at the cooperative even when it exists. 
There is no disposition on the part of the American people to sacrifice 
their own convenience for a single saving. They prefer to pay higher 
prices and not bother with the troublesome details of democratic manage- 
ment. 

9. The conglomeration of different nationalities in America makes it 
more difficult for the poor people to join in cooperative societies. It is 
the poorest economically who are more apt to live in an area inhabited by 
many nationalities. This naturally weakens their ability to work together 
effectively. 

10. Organizers are often incompetent. Many leaders of the Coopera- 
tive Movement do not understand its fundamental principles, neither are 
they efficient ; and consequently the cooperative society often ends in finan- 
cial disaster. The highly efficient executive is tempted to yield to the allure- 
ments of high financial return and accept positions in a capitalistic enter- 
prise. 

11. The fundamental principles of cooperative stores selling at the 
mtitket prices — one man, one vote, etc. — are apt to be violated. The result 
is that there is a high rate of failure or discouragement. A cooperative 
may start with hardly any capital, no real membership backing, and be run 
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by a capitalistic store-keeper who believes the chief purpose of the coopera- 
tive name is for advertising purposes. Even when the principles are known 
the management tends to ignore the necessity of effective and continuous 
educational work among his patrons as to the purpose and methods of co- 
operation. 

12. Because of the ignorance of the American people as to just what a 
cooperative is, many questionable concerns are able to do business under 
the cooperative banner. The exploitation practised by these concerns or 
their economic failure lends to throw discredit on the genuine cooperatives. 

13. American labor is mobile. The turnover in the factory Is high. 
There is migration from one state to the other. This makes it very difficult 
for the cooperative stores, since they continually have to educate a new 
constituency. 

14. The cooperatives of the United Slates do not have their own social 
welfare societies. Our workers have failed to develop a workers’ culture 
such as exists in Europe. Thus most of our best codperators are immi- 
grants from Europe. 

15. The religious forces of the country do not support the cooperative 
movement. 

16. The cooperative movement fails to appeal to the neediest classes in 
the United States and to those who are near the poverty line. These are 
precisely the classes who would benefit by it most and yet they find the most 
difficulty in organizing societies. 

17. Americans have a spirit of individualism, self-help, and "mind your 
own business” which militates against effective cooperation. 

18. There are serious mistakes in financial policy. Dr. Warbasse cites 
the following difficulties which often bring disaster : 

a. Starting with too little capital 

b. Allowing its withdrawal 

c. Giving credit 

d. Buying on credit 

e. Bad booldceeping methods 

f. Failure to have accounts audited 

g. Declaring a saving dividend to the members too soon 

h. Underselling the private stores 

i. Failure to develop cooperative banking 

2. A CONCKETE EXAMPLE OP OPPOSITION TO A COQPERATIVE 

In September, 1919, there was a dispute between the milk dealers of 
Minneapolis and their employees over the right to unionize. The creamery 
workers wished to belong to the Milk Wagon Drivers’ and Creamery 
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Workers’ Union. A strike broke out in one of the plants on this issue, fol- 
lowing which the dealers locked out the employees in all the other plants. 
The public was told that the resultant suffering was all the fault of the 
employees. 

The Union appointed a committee of five to look into the question of ac- 
quiring a creamery owned and controlled by the millcmen themselves. The 
committee began negotiations for the purchase of the plant of the Standard 
Milk Company, but as soon as the milk dealers heard of it, they purchased 
the plant themselves. 

Finally the strike was settled and the Union recognized. The enthusiasm 
of the workers for purchasing a creamery fell immediately. However, there 
were some cooperative enthusiasts in the Union who still wanted the proj- 
ect to go through. They called a meeting on October 2 and those at- 
tending decided to incorporate a creamery under the cooperative laws of 
the slate. They planned to make it a consumers’ cooperative. 

The business agent of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ and Creamery Workers’ 
Union promised to sell the stock for the new enterprise. The first annual 
meeting was held in January, 1920, but there was so little interest that only 
thirteen people attended and there was only $911 in the bank. However, 
an option had been secured on a piece of property for the site of the plant 
and it was voted to go ahead. The business agent resigned his office and 
gave full time to selling stock in the cooperative. By September, 1920, 
$27,000 worth of stock had been subscribed and construction work was 
begun. 

On December 17, 1920, the milk dealers again tried to break the Union 
and declared a lockout. This was probably the best possible method they 
could have used to help the cooperative. For the chief result was enor- 
mously to increase the interest in the cooperative plan i within sixty days 
over $100,000 had been subscribed and the new plant was formally opened 
in March. Before this the second annual meeting had been held and instead 
of an attendance of thirteen the room was jammed to the doors. A com- 
plete constitution and by-laws were adopted. 

On March 15 eighteen wagons and trucks went out with their first 
loads of milk. So much business was secured that within three months 
it was necessary to enlarge the plant to double its original capacity. By 
October, agai, so many new orders had come in that it became essential 
to build a distributing station in another section of the city. Even this 
proved inadequate and in 1922 it was decided to build a new and enlarged 
plant. 

One of the difficulties which had to be met came with the effort to sell 
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stock. Wlien application was presented to the State Securities Commission, 
they were told that they had already violated the law by accepting money 
from those who had subscribed and were liable to arrest. One of the 
members of the Committee describing this experience said : 

“It was a very serious question with the commission as to whether or not 
it was good business to comply with our request foi a license to sell stock. 
We had to admit, that in the case of most of us, our business experience con- 
sisted mostly in getting up early in the morning to pilot one or two horses, 
deliver milk, collect the cash and that some ol us did not even know how to 
pasteurize milk and make bultei. Our attoineys suggested, however, that we 
could hire ‘big biains* if it was found tliat we were lacking in this respect.” 

The license was finally granted. By 1924 the capitalization had in- 
creased to $1,500,000. 

Soon after the completion of the new and enlarged cooperative plant, 
the competitors of the Franklin became much alarmed at the pi ogress of 
their rivals and several of them merged into what has since been known 
as the Northland Creamery. They had wealthy men behind them and 
with this backing expected to put an end once and for all to the encroach- 
ments of the workers’ cooperative. Their attack was the familiar one of 
cutting prices. Previous to the inauguration of the cooperative, dairy milk 
in Minneapolis had been selling for fourteen and fifteen cents a quart. The 
result of the coming of the cooperative had been to cut the price to ten 
and eleven cents. 

However, the price of milk had been increased from $2.70 to $3.10 
(about a cent a quart) so it was dedded by the dealers to increase the re- 
tail price one cent a quart. Suddenly without any warning the Northland, 
the largest competitor of the Franklin, published large advertisements in 
all the papers stating tliat as a result of economies effected in their merger 
they would not increase the price. Naturally this attack threw the executives 
of the cooperative into a panic, for they had no large reserve fund with 
which to wage a price war ; in fact there were heavy debts owing on the 
new building. Even to follow the Northland was out of the question from 
a business standpoint. The directors had no time for careful consideration 
of the problem ; something must be done at once, or sales would immediately 
begin to drop. There was not even time for a slmreholders’ meeting. There- 
fore the entire force of employees was called to a special meeting that very 
afternoon, and everyone came from general manager down to the last bot- 
tle washer and worto in the engine room, upwards of 300 altogether. The 
situation was presented in all its most ugly aspects, and suggestions finally 
began to come from the floor of the hall. It was upon one of these sugges- 
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tions, made, I believe, by one o£ the drivers, that the final plan of campaign 
was based. 

The Franklin drivers had suffered repeatedly and keenly at the hands 
of the very capitalistic concerns who were now waging war against them. 
Many a time they had gone without work or wages in order to win or lose 
a strike. They offered to make a similar sacrifice for the sake of the co- 
operative they had helped to build. 

On the following day, therefore, another advertisement appeared, this 
time inserted in all the papers by the Franklin Cooperative advising the milk 
consumers of Minneapolis that possibly the Northland might be able to 
cut prices, but such reductions were due less to increased efficiency of the 
new company than to the capital resources at its disposal and its desire to 
stop the progress of the cooperative. The Franklin Cooperative might not 
have hundreds of thousands of dollars in reserve, in fact it had nothing 
set aside for such contingencies, but it did have other resources which the 
competitors had perhaps not counted upon. In any case, if the Northland 
was to hold its price at eleven cents and make up its financial losses out of 
a large reserve fund, the Franklin would go them one better and cut the 
price to ten cents, depending for its support upon its own greater resources 
to be found in the loyalty and sacrifice of its entire force of employees. 
These workers had determined by unanimous vote on the previous day to 
pit their strength against that of the bank account of the capitalist milk 
company and were prepared to work without wages until this battle was 
won. 

Needless to say, the entire city sat up and rubbed its eyes. Here was 
warfare between two large distributing companies where, contrary to 
custom, at least one of the combatants trumpeted its plan of campaign to the 
public, relied upon the public to recognize and appreciate frankness and 
honesty. The plan was financially sound, for without the huge wage expense, 
milk could be delivered at the price quoted. 

The fight was over in three days. The competitors might have great 
financial resources, but they were unable to command from their employees 
the sacrifice of their wages, particularly since these employees were now 
members of the very union to which the Franldin employees belonged (and 
which the Franklin Cooperative had finally placed upon a solid and per- 
manent foundation). And the big corporation had had enough experience 
with these milk wagon drivers to know that they would continue these 
tactics for weeks, even months. The loss of money was too great ; and am- 
bassadors of peace were sent around to the cooperative with the result that 
an armistice was declared and both concerns went back to the old price. 
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However, the stoiy did not end there. The widespread publicity that 
accompanied this fight not only educated thousands to the peculiar merits 
of the cooperative, but it induced them to place their milk business with 
the Franklin Creamery Association. New orders came into the offices at 
such an alarming rate that the office force was unable to handle them; 
new wagons for additional routes were not to be had fast enough. The 
new North Plant which only a few days before had been operating at 
less than half of its capacity and actually at a deficit, suddenly found itself 
almost as busy as the old South Plant. TLat one price war had resulted in an 
increase of several score employee.s in the Cooperative Association, an in- 
crease of at least a score of new milk routes, a great leap in the sales of 
dairy products, and the definite establishment of the workers’ cooperative 
as a power in the city. From that day forward the growth of the coopera- 
tive business continued, until even as far back as 1926 the Franklin Cooper- 
ative Creamery Association was not only larger than this particular com- 
petitor, but larger than all its competitors combined. The permanence of 
the milk wagon driveis’ union was assured; and an educational campaign 
of tremendous value to the cooperative had been inaugurated. 

The Franklin Cooperative Creamery does not return cash dividends to 
patrons. Instead it tries to keep the price of milk as low as possible and 
return benefits in the form of medical service and educational work. This 
policy results in giving milk to the people of Minneapolis and St. Paul at 
the lowest possible price, and since milk is a basic necessity for the chil- 
dren of the poor this policy may be the soundest one from the standpoint 
of the public good. 

3. COOPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

In spite of the obstacles the Cooperative Movement has progressed in 
the United States with remarkable results. We have now about 1,700 co- 
operative stores; 95 per cent, of them in tlie North. The three largest 
are probably The Cooperative Trading Company of Waukegan, 111 .; 
Soo Cooperative Mercantile Association of Michigan and the Cloquet 
Cooperative Society of Cloquet, Minn. In 1928 these societies had sales 
of $^,000, $620,000 and $545,300, respectively. 

Cooperative bakeries are organized mainly among the Jewish and Fin- 
nish nationalities. A list of the more important organizations are given so 
that the reader can visit one if he desires. 

CooPERATTVE BAKERIES IN THE UNITED StaTES 

Hebrew Cooperative Bakery, Brockton, Mass. 

Hebrew Cooperative Bakery, Lawrence, Mass. 
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Workingmen’s Cooperative Bakery, Lynn, Mass. 

Jewish Workers’ Cooperative Bakery, Springfield, Mass. 

Labor League Cooperative Bakery, Worcester, Mass. 

United Cooperative Society, Fitchburg, Mass. 

United Cooperative Society, Maynard, Mass. 

Workers’ Cooperative Union, Lawrence, Mass. 

Cooperative Bakeries of Brownsville & East New York, N. Y. 

Purity Cooperation Society, Paterson, N. J. 

Finnish Cooperative Trading Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Consumers’ Cooperative Services, New York City. 

Purity Cooperative Bakery, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Utica Cooperative Society, Utica, N. Y. 

Woofihridge Fanners’ Cooperative Bakery, Woodbridge, N. Y. 

Soo Cooperative Mercantile Association, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior, Wis. 

Cooperative Consumers’ League, Lss Angeles, Calif. 

Cooperative Ttading Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Milwaukee Consumers’ Cooperative, Milwaukee, Wis. 

There are some twenty-six cooperative restaurant and boarding houses 
in the United States, of which the most important is the Consumers’ Co- 
operative Services of New York City, which has a membership of over 
3,000 and an income in 1928 of $610,000. 

There are nine cooperative milk distributing concerns of which the 
largest is the Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association of Minneapolis, 
Minn., whose history we have just recounted. It deals exclusively with the 
Twin Cities Milk Producers’ Association, an organization of farmers, and 
pays them top prices. Milk in Minneapolis now sells for far less than in 
most of the other cities in the United States and it is claimed that its quality 
is higher. In 1928 this creamery sold $3,410,396.74 of its products and 
its net earnings were $95,521.30. It has 40,000 patrons and 165 milk routes. 
It is now installing electric trucks for delivery. Its 415 employees all be- 
long to some form of trade union. In 1925 it took out $500 insurance for 
every employee and raises this amount $100 for every year of service up to 
a maximum of $1,500. It has a band of 33 members, a chorus of 32 and 
its baseball team has for the past three years won the amateur championship 
of Minneapolis, It also has an educational department and maintains a 
health clinic lor free examination and advice of the children of school age 
whose families are members or customers of the creamery. 

There are a few independent butcher shops organized on a cooperative 
basis although most cooperative stores sell meat in one department. Coal 
is distributed cooperatively among scores of farmers’ societies, as is also 
gas and oil. In Nebraska there are sixty such societies and in Minnesota 
sixty-one. 
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Cooperative housing in the United States is confined pretty largely 
to New York City. The largest is that of the United Workers Cooperative 
Association with two entire blocks of houses accommodating over 700 
families. The next largest is that of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
which provides quarters for 303 families. 

There are several thousand mutual or cooperative insurance companies 
for the protection of live stocks, buildings, crops, etc., among the farmers. 
The New Era Life Association of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has a mem- 
bership of 30,000 policyholders. There are also some cooperative hanks 
and some 900 credit unions, described elsewhere in thi.s volume. 

In addition one can find many other types of cooixiratives scattered 
throughout the United Stales from telephone comi)anies to book stores. 
There are five cooperative wholesale societies which handle chiefly the con- 
sumers cooperative store work. These are: Central States Cooperative 
League which maintains a joint buying department for a few of its stores ; 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, New York City; Grange Cooperative 
Wholesale, Seattle, Washington; Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior, 
Wis.; and the Nebraska Farmers Union State Exchange, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

In addition to these there are various farmers cooperating marketing 
societies which do a business to the extent of approximately $2,500,000,000 
a year through 12,000 societies.'^® 

The United States also has a national federation of consumers’ coopera- 
tives in The Cooperative League of America. In 1928 this had a member- 
ship of 155 societies representing 78,000 individuals and annual sales of 
over $14,000,000. The League is the American representative of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance which unites many societies throughout the 
world. The main purpose of the Cooperative League is to spread a knowl- 
edge of the cooperative movement. It publishes two monthly periodicals, a 
monthly technical bulletin to affiliated societies and a news service to the 
farmer and labor press. It also sends out speakers to forums and technical 
advisers to assist cooperative groups with the problems of organization 
and administration. 

Besides the national organization there are three district cooperative 
leagues ; The Northern States Cooperative League with a membership of 
96 societies ; The Eastern States League with a membership of 29 societies 

“ The Federal Farm Board divides these in 15)30 as follows : 

Cotton and cotton products, 199 associations; dairy products, 2,458 associations; 
forage crops, ii associations; fruits and vegetables, 1,384 associations; grain, 3,488 
associations ; live slock, 2,153 associations ; nuts, 44 associations ; poultry and poultry 
products, 157 associations; tobacco, 13 associations; wool, 131 associations; miscel- 
laneous selling, 546 associations ; and miscellaneous purchasing, 1,454 associations. 
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and 14,000 members and the Central States Cooperative League which was 
only organized late in 1926 and has 16 societies. 

It is apparent Iroin the above account that the movement in the United 
States is by no means negligible. It is apparently growing from year to 
year in spite of the many obstacles. 

4. CONCLUSION 

It seems clear from the evidence already cited that the cooperative move- 
ment meets a definite need of mankind in its reaction to economic environ- 
mental forces. Cooperation is here to stay for a long time. To just what 
extent it may yet develop and whether it will take over larger and larger 
areas of economic activity is not certain. It is surely not co-extensive with 
life. The claim that all we shall finally need is a series of cooperatives for 
every branch and endeavor of mankind is naturally absurd. The individual 
needs freedom to live his life in contact with his fellows in accordance with 
his conscience, his capabilities and his aspirations. It seems exceedingly 
doubtful if, as some enthusiastic cooperative champions would have us be- 
lieve, cooperation will finally do away with the necessity of a separate 
political structure. One serious potential weakness in cooperation is tliat 
it may not sufficiently harmonize the place and power of the producers 
with that of the consumers, although in practice it has done this very much 
better than capitalistic enterprise. 

We have seen how profit-motivated industry vigorously opposes a co- 
operative which threatens to reduce its profits. The financial solidarity of 
selfish profit-making industry which leaps over international boundaries is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the fight capitalism has waged in the past 
against the encroachments of cooperative effort. Let us cite one concrete 
example. Sir Wilfred Grenfell, who has given his life to serve the people 
of Labrador, found that the fishermen were often in perpetual bondage 
to the small traders, who paid them too little for their fish and charged 
them too much for their supplies. To change the situation he started co- 
operative stores which emancipated the fishermen by paying them the full 
price for fish and by charging wholesale prices for food. The result was 
that Dr. Grenfell won the undying hostility of the small trader who pro- 
tested vigorously to the wholesale stores in St. Johns, Newfoundland, The 
wholesale stores wrote to Canada protesting to the larger business firms, 
who in turn, succeeded in bringing enough pressure to bear on the directors 
of the International Grenfell Association in the United States, so that 
they voted to ask Dr. Grenfell to stop organizing cooperative stores. It is 
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needless to say that Dr. Grenfell lefuscd this request, but it typifies the 

solidarity of economic interest of those who ser\e profits. 
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BOOK VII 

THE BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT 



QUESTIONS ON THE BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT 

1. Outline the main events of greatest importance in the history of the 
British Labor Party. 

2. How far do you feel their success may be due to the Workers* Education 
Movement? Why do not more colleges in America actively support such 
a movement? 

3. Summarize the proposals of the British Labor Party. How far is this 
program valid? What difierences do you detect in the later program? 

4. Outline the organization of the British Trade Unions. 

5. Do you feel labor was wise in the handling of the Great Strike ? If so, 
why? If not, what should they have done? 

6. In what way is the position of labor in respect to the law different in 
England from the United States? Which is nearer right and why? 

7. Should we or should we not have unemployment insurance? Why? Old 
age pensions? Health Insurance? 

8. What has been the stand of the American Federation of Labor toward 
a labor party for the United States ? 

9. Do you feel America needs a labor party? Why or why not? Do you 
feel the same way about a British labor party? 

10. To what extent has British labor been more or less successful than 
American labor? Why? 

11. In your opinion, what are the real reasons why British labor has been 
able to organize into unions universally accepted by the employers of 
England, and the American workers in general have not? 



I. THE RISE OF THE BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT ^ 

I. THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT, l8l5-igi4 

T O AN Englishman, accustomed for several generations to think of the 
two great traditional parties as partaking of the permanence, if not 
of the luminosity, of the solar system, it is natural that the emergence 
to prominence of a new politicsd organization, polling some 4,300,000 
votes at the last election, returning approximately one-third of the House 
of Commons, and achieving, after a generation of comparative obscurity, 
the feat of forming His Majesty’s Government within little more than 
twelve months of being recognized as His Majesty’s opposition, should 
appear a phenomenon of considerable, if somewhat apprehensive, inter- 
est. And when this Government, which the more romantic section of the 
press had taught him to regard as the herald of disaster and decay, is 
seen to be followed by no swift relapse into anarchy, but to be not in- 
compatible with the stability of established institutions, and even with 
a modest revival of trade, to conduct administration in a manner approved 
by those most experienced and exacting, if sympathetic and. helpful, of 
critics, the British Civil Service, and to secure, it is perhaps not unfair 
to say, the increasing confidence of the professional and business classes, 
without losing that of the manual workers, if his apprehensions are dimin- 
ished, his curiosity is increased. . . . 

I wish to describe shortly, if you will allow me, the historical evolu- 
tion through which it has passed and its present organization and consti- 
tution. The formation of a Labor Party acting independently of other 
parties dates only from 1900, when it was known as the Labor Repre- 
sentation Committee; the present name dates only from 1906; the present 
constitution from 1918. But the Labor Party is merely the political wing 
of a much more complex social and economic movement. It derives its 
significance from the fact that it is not simply an improvised arrange- 
ment designed to meet the immediate exigencies of parliamentary war- 
fare, but that it is the expression of forces which have their roots deep 
in English society. Organized now in such a way as to unite all who 
share its political creed, whatever their economic affiliations, and thus ad- 
mitting numerous members of the professional and business classes, its 
social background is the spontaneous drawing together of the working 
classes in the trade union and cooperative movements, the former now 

* Reprinted from R. H. Tawney, The British Labor Movement, pp. i, 13-39. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, ipzs. 
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with 5,500,000 members (some 60 to 70 per cent, of the adult male wage- 
earners) , the latter catering [or about 3,500,000 households, or 1.3,000,000 
to 15,000,000 individual persons. Togetlter, whether formally allied in a 
definite coalition (as is the case with the Labor Party and the majority 
of trade unions) or merely acting together on matters of common inter- 
est (as is the case with the Labor Party and the cooperative movement), 
they form a threefold organization, concerned respectively with the worker 
(in the broadest sense of the word) as producer, the worker as consumer, 
and the worker as citizen, interested in matters outside his immediate 
economic needs and concerned to impress his aspirations on public policy 

This triple structure of democracy, poles asunder, as it is, from the 
undifferentiated mass of whom early reformers spoke as "the people,” 
is the result of a century of pressure and effort, and either to appreciate 
the present position or to forecast the future of the Labor Movement 
in England, it is necessary (as it is in dealing with most English phe- 
nomena) to glance shortly at its history. In the century before the war 
it had passed through three main phases, running roughly from 1815 
to 1848, 1850 to 1890, and 1890 to 1914, each of which left its own 
imprint on its organization and political philosophy. Of the first, the age 
of the martyrs and the prophets, when the afterglow of the great revo- 
lution still hung in the sky, when the golden hopes of 1789 had not yet 
been quenched for the mass of mankind by the sad doctrine of inherited 
weakness, when men still believed in an imminent transformation to be 
accomplished by a swift act of the popular will, I must not speak at 
length. Bom of the social confusion which accompanied the rise of the 
great industry in the first forty years of the last century and of the 
economic misery left by twenty-two years of war, its material back- 
ground was the merging of the old-fasliioned and intensely conservative 
craftsmen and small masters who had formed the aristocracy of labor in 
a new proletariat of hired wage-earners, and the rise of what seemed 
to thou^tful workmen a new feudalism, in which mill-owners and mine- 
owners wielded the power of a medieval seipieur without his responsibili- 
ties, over populations unprotected by law and (down to the repeal of 
the Combination Acts in 1824) forbidden to protect themselves by com- 
bination. Its characteristic expressions were the doctrines of the early 
English Socialists Hodgskin, Gray, Bray, and, above all, Owen; a brief 
outburst of syndicalist trade unionism in which the ideas and even the 
phrases as to self-government in industry, to be rediscovered ninety years 
later in the crisis of the recent war, were first minted; and the political 
agitation known from the document or Charter in which it formulated its 
demands, as Chartism. 

The contrast between that first attempt to create a political labor 
movement and the party which is its successor to-day is a measure of the 
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revolution both in ideas and in organization which has overtaken the 
British working classes in the last three generations. On its surface a 
continuation of the demand for political democracy which had produced 
and been disappointed by the first Reform Bill, the real objective of 
Chartism was economic. As Marx, who watched it carefully and later 
tried to revive it, realized, it marked the entry into politics, not merely 
of a new party, but of a new class — ^thc wage-earning proletariat created by 
the industrial revolution — and its essence was an attempt to make possible 
social reconstruction by the overthrow of the political oligarchy. The 
English counterpart of the continental revolutions of 1848, it was at once 
the last English movement which derived its ins()iration and phraseology 
from the inexhaustible arsenal of eighteenth-century Libcvali.sm and the 
first political attack upon the social order which had emerged from the 
growth of capitalist industry. The theory of a primitive age of justice 
and felicity was used to give point to an onslaught on the wage system, 
and the doctrine that “all men are horn free and equal and have certain 
natural and inalienable rights” marched hand in hand with the declara- 
tion that “labor is the source of all wealth.” It was characteristically 
English that a movement, nearly all of whose adherents seemed to the 
ordinary member of Parliament a band of ragged ruffians, should pour 
its grievances into the parliamentary mold, instead of burning factories 
and country houses. It was, unfortunately, not less characteristic that of 
the contemptuous House of Commons whdeh laughed out the last Chartist 
petition in 1848 hardly a member had the wit to thank Heaven for the 
inveterate constitutionalism of his fellow-countrymen. 

These struggles seem' to-day remote. But they are not antiquarian 
curiosities, and if I have touched on the revolutionary age of the Labor 
Movement, it is because it left permanent marks on its subsequent de- 
velopment. A student of social history must often have asked himself 
whether it would not have been possible to avert the tension of which 
modern labor politics are the expression, by so organizing the great 
industry as to secure one of two things — either that the ideal of la camere 
ouverte aux talents, which its pioneers preached, should be realized in 
fact as well as in phrase, or by incoqrorating in the new order the best 
side of the aristocratic paternalism of the old regime. To the economic 
tendencies which decided that, in England at least, the finst possibility 
should not be actualized, I turn in a moment. The character of early 
industrialism and the policy of the governments of the day load before 
1850 forever stultified the second. For what the agitation of which T 
have spoken did was something more than to give the working classes 
the program of political democracy which was to be realized in 1867 
and 1884. It meant that they had become conscious of themselves as 
a new order in society, and that they had organized for defense against 
the ruthless economic pressure involved in large-scale industry before 
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employers had admitted its evils or Parliament had blunted them by social 
legislation. It meant, above all, that they had been fired with the con- 
ception, vague but inspiring, of social reconstruction on a Socialist basis, 
which is neither a modern invention, nor (as is sometimes suggested) a 
foreign importation, but an authentically native product as old as the 
Labor Movement itself, and which was to reemerge, with new weapons, 
and in a more realistic version, in the last decade of the century. 

It was to reemerge, but only after it had run undergi'ound for nearly 
two generations. Democracy, if it is to be more than a polite formality, 
implies a high level of cohesion and political intelligence : and any Social- 
ism which is not merely a half-instinctive revolt against social misery, 
implies these qualities to a greater degree still. In the forties of the nine- 
teenth century the British working classes possessed neither. It was the 
lack of the stable organization without which a political movement is 
the blind drifting of social atoms which had dissolved Chartism. It was 
to the creation of it that the mind of the working classes turned after 
1850. Disillusioned with distant visions, distrustful of middle-class ideal- 
ists, skeptical of the possibility of swift transformation, it set itself to 
the prosaic task of building up a solid unromantic industrial organization, 
financially water-tight, businesslike in method, intent on small gains and 
the needs of the hour, efficient, tough and almost as materially-minded 
as the employers with whom it bargained. Trade unionism, before the 
middle of the century a welter of small and temporary associations, hastily 
improvised to meet an emergency and as hastily collapsing when the 
emergency was over, began between 1850 and 18^ to assume something 
like its modern shape, with the organization of these scattered local clubs 
into great national organizations, first the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers in 1850, then the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
in i860, then a score of other organizations in the next twenty years. 

The cooperative movement, the other great expression of the work- 
ing classes, went through an analogous development. In origin frankly 
Utopian, an attempt, not to transform industrial society, but to escape 
from it by the foundation of self-sufficing colonies or communities, it ex- 
perienced the opppsite fate to that of Saul, set out to seek a kingdom 
and found its father's asses, and with the foundation of the Rochdale 
Pioneers and the adoption of the device of dividend on purchase became 
the parent of a swiftly growing business organization, the characteristic 
of which is that it is governed by the consumer, and pays its profits, 
neither to the owners of capital nor to the workmen, but to those who 
use the goods. 

When, after two years of futile attacks, the Allied annies began to 
study war seriously in 1916, they dropped the heroic but ineffective 
policy of endeavoring to advance into the blue, and adopted what was 
called the tactic of die limited objective, aiming only at clearly defined 
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gains and consolidating them before they made another advance, until 
in 1918 that tactic was in its turn superseded. In the mixture of intellectual 
ferment and practical organization which composes .social movements there 
arc similar phases, and each phase has for the time being an equally illusory 
air of finality. In the revolution against Utopianism, the working-class 
movement went through an analogous phase of contraction and supposed 
it to be the only phase possible. Its heroic age seemed to be over, and it 
settled down to make the best of a world not troubled by burning ques- 
tions. And, of course, that temper was enormously accentuated by the 
change in both the political and the economic environment which took 
place after 1850. On the one hand, the most important of the political 
reforms demanded by the Chartists were realized with the Reform Act 
of 1867 and the Ballot Act of 1874; for Disraeli had made the discovery 
(just after Napoleon III and just before Bismarck) that democracy might 
be conservative. On the other hand, the economic expansion, which set 
in after 1850 and reached its climax in the seventies, submerged all old 
grievances beneath a flood of prosperity. 

The years 1S60-1890 were the Golden Age of English individualist 
capitalism, when the doubts of the previous half century were allayed 
and the writings of its earlier critics forgotten so completely that only 
in our own day have they been disinterred, when the experimental period 
seemed to be over, the harvest standing ready to be reaped, and the 
Utopia of material well-being foretold by the economists seemed to be 
on the verge of realization. England was the only considerable producer 
of coal and iron in Europe (and, indeed, at that time, in the world), and 
had virtually a monopoly of the new manufactui-ing technique; while, 
with the development of improved methods of transport and the opening 
up of the new world, the real cost of raw materials and foodstuffs was 
falling. The triumph of industry, the increase of exports, the rising 
standard of consumption, the growing investment of capital abroad, were 
hailed with universal applause undisturbed by any doubts as to ultimate 
values, in which only a few querulous men of letters — Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and, later, Matthew Arnold and William Morris — declined to join. There 
had been nothing like the universal confidence in the permanence of the 
established order since the first half of the eighteenth century. There was 
to be nolliing like it, at least in England, again. Charles Dickens’ egregious 
Mr. Podsnap, who held that “This island is blessed. Sir, by Providence, 
to the direct exclusion of such other countries as there may happen to 
be,” was hardly a caricature of that amazing age. Its symbol and expres- 
sion — ^the image which it made to itself — ^was the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Most persons believe in free competition as long as they are confi- 
dent of competing successfully. And it was natural that the philosophy 
of that generation should be individual enterprise, free trade, freedom 
of contract, security for property, and light taxation. It was equally natural 
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that, in the special circumstances of the time, the working-class move- 
ment should accept it. The swift expansion of trade, combined with the 
gradual rise in price, put the new national societies in a strong position. 
Workmen and employers, it seemed, could join hands in exploiting the 
world together. Lectured by economists on the folly of resisting the laws 
of political economy, trade unionists took their advice, and set themselves 
to accumulate the reserves and strengthen the organization needed to 
enable them to secure the best terms that the market would offer. The 
result was a period of what an American economist has called business 
trade unionism. Individualist in economics, and usually Liberal in politics, 
it turned from the idea of social solidarity as a dream, and concentrated 
its attention on perfecting the machinery of collective bargaining. 

In so far as the working-class movement entered on political activities, 
it did so with the same reservations. The question of the legal status 
of trade unionism was causing some anxiety in the later sixties. As a 
result, three trade unionists ran as candidates at the election of 1869; 
in the same year a Labor Representative League was formed: and in 
1874, for the first time, two trade union officials were returned to the 
House of Commons. But this tentative political activity did not imply any 
intention of forming a third party. The struggle between the old regime 
and the middle classes, of which the most sensational expression had been 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, was still sufficiently recent for the latter 
to be regai-ded as a popular and democratic force, and the Liberal Party, 
which was their organ, as, par excellence, the Party of Progress. Working- 
men candidates ran as Liberals and their working-class supporters voted 
as Liberals. It was generally believed that a small infusion of trade 
unionists in the House of Commons might be useful as contributing spe- 
cial Icnowledge. But the two-party system was held to be part of the 
providential order, and to question the efficacy or sincerity of Liberalism 
was regarded as profanity. 

“English Trade Unionism,” a competent German student could write 
in the eighties, "is the great barrier to the spread of Socialistic ideas.” 
“No Politics in the Union” was the favorite phrase of trade union of- 
ficials. In the election of 1886 the Labor group in the House of Com- 
mons appealed to the electors to support Liberal candidates. Exactly 
twenty years later, the Labor Party assumed its present name and won 
its first great electoral successes ; most of the younger trade union lead- 
ers were members of Socialist organizations ; and from that time to this 
the relations of Labor with the Libei-al Party have been, on the whole, 
even less cordial than with the Conservatives. 

The critical period which marked the definite alienation of a large 
body of poptdar support from Liberalism was 1890 to 1906, and the 
mam causes of the new attitude were three: changes in the economic 
environment, changes in economic and political thought, and changes in 
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the legal position of the Trade Union Movement. On the finst I must 
not dwell, but it was fundamental. Political theory is usually the ex- 
pression of political facts, and by the eighties it was beginning to be 
evident that the economic phase which had given its magic to the liberal 
ideology was passing. For one thing, the position of almost unquestioned 
monopoly which Great Britain had held thirty years before had come 
to an end with the industrial revolutions which took place in the last 
thirty years of the century on the continent of Europe and in America, 
and free competition lost in attractiveness in propoition as it gained in 
reality. For another thing, industrial organization was undergoing sen- 
sational though little noticed changes. In place of the old-fashioned indi- 
vidual enterprise of the first three-quartcis of the century, a new world 
of corporate organization was arising, which separated owneiship from 
management, depersonalized industrial relatioms, and gradually brought 
into existence a new proletariat of salaried brainworkers. The move- 
ment (after 1890) tow'ards the formation of trusts and combines fol- 
lowed, and, as it spread, deprived of all relevance the conventional doc- 
trine that the interests of the consumer and of the community were 
secured by the mutual rivalry of competing produceis. 

For these developments Liberalism, which repeated economic formulae, 
hammered out in the widely different environment of half a century 
before, seemed to have no specific. It was significant that after about 
1880 Liberal politics and Social Philosophy, which for two genera- 
tions had been close allies, more and more drifted apart. John Stuart 
Mill, in the later years of his life, had become something like a Socialist. 
The historical study of jurisprudence and of economic development, 
which reached England via Germany in the sixties, undermined accepted 
formulae and categories, and suggested that some of the supposed "Laws 
of Political Economy"’ were little more than statements of the nastier 
habits of Lancashire cotton spinners. Ruskin, and later William Mor- 
ris, denounced capitalist industry as the enemy of honesty of work and 
dignity of character. Marx, who lived in England from 1849 W® 
death in 1883, and whose first volume of Capital was published in 
1867 and translated in 1886, preferred to clothe his philosophy in the 
garb of history, and taught tliat the tyrant was already doomed to destruc- 
tion by the slave which he had created for his service. 

In a country so incurably politically-minded as England, it was in- 
evitable that all this ferment should find political expression, and the 
eighties saw an outburst of Socialist organizations. Those which were, 
and remain, really influential were two. The first was the Fabian Society, 
founded in X884, which has never included more tlian some two thousand 
members, but winch, thanks, above all, to Sidney and Beatrice Webb and 
to Bernard Shaw, has exercised a power quite disproportionate to its 
members, and which set itself to turn Socialism from a romantic Utopian- 
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ism into prosaic schemes of reorganization based on detailed investiga- 
tion and capable of piece-meal realization through the existing machinery 
of national and local government. The second was the Independent Labor 
Party. Founded in 1893, and led successively — ^to mention no others — 
by Keir Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden, it accepted 
the Fabian conception of Socialism as a policy to be realized by the 
ordinary processes of constitutional government, and had as its object 
to bring into existence a Labor Party which would not be a mere wing 
of Liberalism, but would possess its own independent organization and 
represent a new and distinctive body of social doctrine. 

There have been European countries — notably Germany — in which 
socialist parties have been formed on a dogmatic basis and have subse- 
quently endeavored, with greater or less success, to capture the electorate. 
In England, owing, doubtless, to the notorious incapacity of Englishmen 
for speculation, the course followed has been the opposite. It was obvious 
that if a Labor Party was to be formed, it must be the expression, not 
merely of an academic doctrine, but of living social forces. The spon- 
taneous organization of the working classes was trade unionism, and the 
fate of the new political movement would be decided by the attitude of 
the unions towards it. The Socialists, who were interested in the victory 
of an idea, not of a word, accepted, witli few exceptions, that position. 
As a consequence, the crucial issue at the end of the century was a strug- 
gle for the political soul of trade unionism, waged between those who 
desired independent political action and those, mostly the old guard of 
officials, who insisted that trade unionism should not be contaminated by 
contact with politics. 

In a country like England where industrial relations are affected at 
a thousand points by the action or inaction of governments, the separa- 
tion between politics and industry is, at best, highly artificial. It was 
all very well to say that trade unionists, instead of forming a new and 
separate political party, should support whichever of the two existing 
parties had the best record. But, even apart from the reluctance of the 
thoughtful workman to resign himself forever to what appeared to him 
to be a choice hardly leas attractive than that offered by the formula 
“Heads 1 win, tails you lose,” there was the fact that government seemed 
to him to involve something a little more complicated than a periodical 
aitction of votes at elections. He desired a party controlled by his repre- 
sentatives, to discuss, formulate and promote his political ideals, for the 
same reason as he required a union controlled by his representatives to 
protect his industrial interests. 

It is probable, therefore, that in any case trade unionism would sooner 
or later have been drawn into independent political activity. But the 
change was enormously hastened by two causes; first, the growth of 
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organizatioTi among the least skilled and worst paid workers, who were 
least capable of protecting themselves by collective bargaining and there- 
fore most interested in the development of an active social policy by 
the State; secondly, by the legal difficulties in which the industrial move- 
ment found Itself involved. The early history of trade unionism in all 
countries has turned principally on one point — ^the struggle to establish 
and extend the right of profes-sional association. Prohibited by law m 
England down to 1824, trade unionism enjoyed a qualified legal tolera- 
tion, subject to grave disabilities, down to 1871, and then, as the result 
of a seiies of Acts, passed in 1871, 1875 and 1876, acquiied what was 
thought for nearly a generation to be a secure legal position. The long 
series of prosecutions under the criminal law came to an end. Unions vveie 
not to be illegal merely because they were in restraint of trade. They 
obtained a definite legal status, could Irold projierty, and could secure 
protection for their funds. Finally, in conferring these rights, Parliament 
expressly refrained (or, at any rate, intended to refrain) from making 
trade unions liable in their corporate capacity. 

That legislation, it was thought, closed the long struggle of trade 
unions for the right to exist, and by means of it they enormously in- 
creased their membership and their power. But then the unexpected 
happened. The courts proceeded to interpret the legislation of the sev- 
enties in a way which was, apparently, almost as bewildering to lawyers 
as to trade unionists. On the one hand, though the criminal law could 
no longer be evoked against them, they increasingly found themselves 
liable to civil proceedings through extensions of the doctrine that inter- 
ference by a combination with the business of another person is an action- 
able wrong, and were penalized for such actions as publishing a black list 
of firms, declining to work with non-unionists, or even peaceful picket- 
ing. On the other hand, side by side with this nibbling away of particu- 
lar powers, there occurred a more sensational innovation. In 1900 a 
strike occurred on an obscure railway in Wales, of which not one English- 
man in a thousand had previously heard. The company sued, not the 
workmen who had broken their contracts, but the trade union to which 
they belonged. To the astonishment not only of trade unionists, bvit 
of some considerable part of the legal profession, the House of Lords 
held that, in spite of the Act of 1871, a trade union could he sued in 
its corporate capacity, and mulcted in damages the union concerned to 
the tune of i23,ooo. The effect of the two sets of decisions together was 
revolutionary. A large number of particular forms of trade union action 
had been declared to be illegal. Henceforward, it seemed scarcely an 
exaggeration to say, unions might find themselves in danger of paying 
damages from their corporate funds for almost any action involving 
financial loss to an employer. 

Into the legal theory of these decisions, interesting though it is, I 
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must not enter. Eroni the point of view of the men who were endeavor- 
ing to build up a political Labor Movement, tliey were a godsend. The 
judges were instruments in the hands of Providence, and it is hardly 
a paradox to say that one principal creator of the modern Labor Party 
was the House of Lords. Old-fashioned trade unionists were protesting 
that the movement would be ruined if it entered politics ; suddenly, thanks 
to the judges, it appeared that it would be ruined if it did not. The con- 
sequence was to turn independent political action from a remote ideal 
into an immediate and highly practical issue. As the result of a confer- 
ence held in February, igoo, between representatives of the Trade Union 
Congress and three Socialist societies, a Labor Representation Commit- 
tee was formed, composed of representatives of those bodies, which was, 
in effect, the modern Labor Party, though it was not until six j^cars later 
that it took its present name. Its success, though not immediate, was, for 
a conservative country like England, unexpectedly rapid. It won two seats 
in the election of 1900, four by-elections between 1900 and 1906, twenty- 
nine seats in the elections of 1906, and in 1914, on the eve of the War, 
it had forty-two members. Its membership rose quickly — from less than 
half a million in 1901 to about one and one-half millions in 1914. By the 
latter date, all the principal unions had joined it. 

Though the political environment in the years preceding the War was 
unfavoraWe to Labor politics — ^public attention being riveted on the strug- 
gle of the Liberal Government with the House of Lords and on the 
Irish Question — the new party, a tiny minority ol the House of Com- 
mons, achieved certain conspicuous parliamentary successes, of which 
the most important were the Trade Disputes Act, giving legal security 
to trade unions, the Trade Boards Act, establishing in minimum wage 
for certain classes of workers, the Old Age Pensions Act, the Act estab- 
lishing a legal eight-hour day in coal mines, and the Trade Union Act, 
reversing the Osborne judgment and allowing unions, subject to cer- 
tain safeguards for dissentient minorities, to impose levies on their mem- 
bers for political purposes. Most significant of all, the Labor Party 
steadily developed an outlook and policy distinct from that of its two 
opponents. In order to avoid excluding trade unionists who were not 
Socialists, it declined to declaie itself a Socialist Party. But it passed 
Socialist resolutions at its conferences, and it insisted that its repre- 
sentatives should act in Parliament in complete independence of other 
parties. . . . 

3 . FROM 1910 TO 1914® 

The few years immediately preceding the Great War were the oc- 
casion of a general ferment of industrial unrest. Strikes not merely in- 

*ItMfinted from A Short History of the British Worhmg Class Movement, by 
G, P, H. Cole, Vol. in, pp. yo-yy. New York, The Macmillan Co,, ipay. 
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creased greatly in mtmber and extent, but also changed their essential 
character. Trade Unionism woke out of its long quiescence, and became 
class-conscious, militant, aggressive. Unofficial and spontaneous move- 
ments were common; the old leaders seemed to tie losing their grip. 
Conciliation and arbitration in trade disputes, reformism m politics, were 
alike severely criticized. A new idea sprang up, and won wide acceptance, 
of using Trade Unionism not merely as a means of defending wages 
and conditions, but as an olTensive weapon in a war upon capitalist Society. 
Names and ideas were imported from abroad to convey the new mean- 
ings which weie struggling for coherent expression. Sytidicalisin and 
Industrial Unionism, and later Guild .Socialism, became the gos])els of 
the day among the younger Trade Unionists and Socialists. While the 
Labor Party in Parliament was shaping its course in close alliance with 
the Liberalism of Lloyd George, Labor in the country appeared to he 
worshiping new gods, and bent on the creation of a new Society by 
“direct action.” 

All this is, of course, an iiitellectualization of what really happened. 
The underlying movement was a mass movement of sheer reaction against 
the failure of either orthodox Trade Unionism or moderate parliamenta- 
rism to secure any improvement in the working-class standard of life. 
The theorists, working-class and middle-class alike, who sought to give 
this movement form and direction and to interpret its vague strivings 
into a new social gospel, never really captured the great mass of the work- 
ing class. They might lead it in this or that particular struggle, and help 
to stir up troubles that would not have occurred without their impulsion. 
But the mass, as ever, was thinking not of Utopia and not even, of the 
class war, but mainly of the immediate issues involved in each separate 
dispute. If a new temper was abroad, and the moderate leaders found 
their control of the movement seriously threatened, this did not imply 
a wholesale conversion of the working class to revolutionary doctrines. 

The change was, nevertheless, startling enough. Never since the fall 
of Owenism in 1834 had Trade Unionism been at all widely regarded 
in England as a positive instrument for the creation of a Socialist So- 
ciety. William Morris and his followers of the Socialist League had come 
near this idea in the late eighties; but they had never formulated it 
clearly, and by other Socialists Trade Unionism had either been de- 
nounced as a reactionary division of the workers into narrow ‘ craft ’ 
sections or regarded mainly as an instrument to be used for the build- 
ing up of a working-class political party. The former had been the atti- 
tude of the Social Democratic Federation in its early years; the latter 
was characteristic of ICeir Hardie and the Independent Labor Party 
movement. And, in the eyes of orthodox Trade Union leaders, the move- 
ment had been no more than a means of maintaining and improving the 
conditions of employment within the capitahst system. 
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On all these conceptions of Trade Unionism the new movements de- 
clared war. To the moderate Trade Unionist they leplied by citing the 
failure ol orthodox collective bargaining to secure, in recent years, any 
real improvement in working-class conditions. To the Labor Party poli- 
tician, they pointed out the erpial failure of political action to yield either 
better wages or any vital modification of the capitalist system. And to 
the remaining upholders of the old S D.F. attitude they replied that Trade 
Unionism, though it might have been often reactionary in fact, need 
not be so if the militants would but set out to inspire in it a different tone 
and temper. “Direct Action” became the new gospel. No one would 
or could help the workers unless they helped themselves, by taking into 
their own hands the task of organizing a mass attack upon the capitalist 
system and all its works. 

Elsewhere 1 have sought to analyze in detail the ferment of doctrine 
that went to the making and interpretation of this new movement among 
the workers. It drew its inspiration from many sources. In France the 
Trade Unions, weak in numbers but rich in intellectual leadership, had 
long been pursuing, largely under semi-anarchist inspiration, a militant 
policy of guerrilla warfare against the employers and the State. Travel- 
ing light, unburdened by friendly benefits such as the older British 
Unions were accustomed to provide, the French syndirats lost little by 
a defeat, and were able easily to rc-form and launch their attacks in a 
new place. Lacking the British stability, they were far more mobile 
and adaptable. And they had against them a capitalism far less developed 
and organized than the British system. 

Under their Anarchist inspirers, the Trade Unions of France had de- 
nounced working-class parliamentary action as useless, and repudiated 
all dealings with the Socialist Party. Instead, they had preached a doc- 
trine of “Direct Action,” which the theorists of the movement elevated 
into a "social myth." There were to be strikes and strikes, wearing down 
the resistance of the employers and the capitalist State, until the great 
day when the General Strike of all the workers would end the capitalist 
system and usher in the new workers’ Society. In this Society there 
would be no government and no coercion. Power would pass to the work- 
ers, organized in their natural industrial and social groups. The Trade 
Unions would become the adrainislraUv'e agents of the new social order. 
Moreover, the new Society would be essentially localized — ^based on the 
local fellowship of the workers in a particular place. Only so could the 
workers act directly, without placing their reliance on the sham of repre- 
sentative democracy. Similarly, Trade Union policy in the present must 
be based on local action. The Trades Council must count for more ^hnfl 
the national Tiude Union; the spontaneity of the movement, and its 
direct dependence on the rank and file, must he the essential basis of 
all effective working-class action. 
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With this Syndicalism from France was curiously blended another 
stream of doctrine, flowing from the United States. In France, the small 
employer still piedominated; the American workers were concerned with 
the gigantic mass-pioduction factory and the trust. In America, accord- 
ingly, revolutionary Trade Unionism had taken to some extent a dif- 
ferent turn Active chiefly among the low-paid immigrant workers, and 
in strong hostility to the moderate policy of the main body of American 
Trade Unionists, the Industrial Workers of the World had from 1905 
been preaching the doctrine of mass oiganization in “One Big Union’’ 
based on the direct antagonism of the working and employing classes. 
Centralization was the watchword of this movement as much as local- 
ism of the French; but both alike stressed the necessity of Direct Action 
as the means to social revolution. The workers must not look to the 
politicians to do things for them, or to build the Socialist State. They 
must do things for themselves both in fighting the employers under cap- 
italism and in building up the new woikers’ Society to talce its place. 
For them, as for the French, the ideal in prospect was a Workers’ Re- 
public, based on the industrial organization of the working class. But 
for one strong centialization, and for the other guerrilla warfare on a 
local basis, was the instrument to be employed. 

The would-be inteipreters and leaders of the Labor unrest in Great 
Britain seized on tliesc two bodies of doctrine, and set out to make, 
with their aid, an interpretation suited to British conditions. There emerged 
a variety of movements, which for a time made up by their ceaseless 
activity for their lack of coherence and direction. In 1910 Tom Mann, 
who had been a leader In the great Dock Strike of 1889, returned from 
Austi-alia and South Africa with vigor unimpaired to become a leader 
of the new movement. The Industrial Workers of the World had exerted 
a good deal of influence in Australia, especially upon the miners and 
transpoil workers, and Mann returned both well acquainted with their 
doctrines and with a rooted detestation of the systems of wage regu- 
lation and compulsory arbitration in force in the Australian States. Find- 
ing Syndicalism widely preached, he incorporated the two doctrines into 
one, and combined with them his old advocacy of the shorter working 
day as the first objective of worldng-class policy. In a series of monthly 
pamphlets, published during igii under the title of The Industrial Syn~ 
dkalistj and in countless speeches up and down the country, he put the 
force of his eloquence and personality behind the movement for a new 
fighting Trade Unionism on a class basis. His influence counted for a 
great deal in the great wave of unrest which swept over the country in 
1911. 

As soon as the new ideas began to gain acceptance, it became mani- 
fest that the Trade Unions, with their existing structure, were quite un- 
suited for acting upon them. In almost every industry except the mines. 
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the main body of the workers was split up among a number of sectional 
and often overlapping Unions organized on a basis of “craft,” In the 
cotton, printing and building industries, for example, each craft or group 
of crafts had its separate Union; in the engineeting and shipbuilding, 
as well as in the building, trades, the skilled and unskilled workers were 
organized apart, and were often on bad terms with each other; in the 
transport ti-ades there jostled one another a large number of independent 
societies organized on almost every conceivable basis. 

It seemed, to the advocates of the new ideas, a bounden duty to begin 
with some attcmjit at straightening out this tangle. The first step was 
the formation, in 1910, of the National Transjiort Workers’ Federa- 
tion, linking together all the heterogeneous mass of Trade Unions in the 
sea-going, waterside and road transport trades. Powerful movements for 
promoting amalgamation on industrial lines were launched in the rail- 
way, building, printing, engineering and other industries. The “Amalga- 
mation Movement,” with connected organizations for the various indus- 
tries, became the chief outward and visible sign of the growing acceptance 
of the new militant policy by the younger men in the Trade Unions. 
“Amalgamation” became almost a synonym for the militant New Union- 
ism of the Syndicalists and Industrial Unionists, "Reform” and “For- 
ward” Movements were launched by the miners in various coalfields ; and 
in South Wales, where the extremist elements were strongest, a new policy 
was preached in The Miners’ Next Step. 

Published in 1912, this famous pamphlet attacked, not only the ortho- 
dox conceptions of Trade Union policy, but also the policy of nationaliza- 
tion as preached by the ordinary propagandists of Socialism. For its 
authors, the State, as well as the employer, was the enemy; and the 
means of change was an intensified form of revolutionary industrial action, 
based on a strong, highly centralized organization of the workers. By 
strike upon strike, capitalism was to be made unprofitable, until the 
miners were able to take the industry into their own hands, and con- 
duct it under a complete system of working-class control. “The Mines 
for the Miners,” said the South Wales revolutionaries; and cries such 
as “The Railways for the Railwaymen" echoed their policy elsewhere. 
The place of The hviiistrktl Syndicalist was taken in 1912 by a new 
journal. The Syndkaiist, edited by Guy Bowman, and owing more to 
French than to American influence; and Acre appeared also The Syndical- 
ist Raihmyman, The South Wales Worker, Solidarity, and a host of 
other journals expressing, with varjnng emphasis, the new ideas. 

Meanwhile, in the New Age, a small body of intellectuals, ably headed 
by A. R. Orage and S, G. Hobson, was developing the new doctrines 
sdong another line. The New Age had long been an acute critic of ortho- 
dox Labor policies. It had supported Victor Grayson in the troubles of 
i9o 8> and had preached, at least from that date, a doctrine which made 
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economic rather than political action the clue to social change. Gradually, 
this doctiine emerged as Guild Socialism. It began as a pica by a medieval- 
ist craftsman, Arthur J. Penty, for a restoration of the guild system in 
industry. But after 1911, in the hands of S. G. Hobson and Orage, 
it became a plea for the capture of control in industry by National 
Guilds based on, and arising out of, the Trade Unions. The workers, it 
was urged, should organize not merely for defense but for the winning 
of control; the protective Trade Unions should turn into great workers’ 
corporations which would demand and secure from a reorganized State 
the whole responsibility for the conduct of industrial affairs. 

Obviously, this doctrine owed much to French Syndicalism and some- 
thing to American Industrial Unionism. It took these doctrines, and made 
of them a new doctrine more directly applicable to British conditions. If 
it liad few direct adherents, their skill and activity made them influential 
far beyond their numbers in the formation of working-class policy. 

These various movements, it should be observed, went on side by 
side. All of them remained largely formless and unorganized, and all 
depended for their influence on the existence among the British workers 
of a great mass of unrest which was not caused, though it may have 
been accentuated, by their propaganda. They did not create the unrest; 
they were only its would-be interpreters and leaders. 

The rise of these doctrines, and the unrest itself, profoundly stirred 
the whole world of Labor. Among the older leaders, both of the Trade 
Unions and of the Socialist Societies, they aroused deep hostility. Ram- 
say MacDonald wrote a whole book against Syndicalism; Philip Snow- 
den, in The Living Wage, set out to demonstate the futility of the strike 
weapon as an instrument of social change. The Trade Union leaders, 
roundly denounced by the “amalgamationists,” retorted with allegations 
of mischief-making and treason to the Trade Union Movement. The 
pursuance of a virtual Liberal-Labor alliance in Parliament coincided with 
a strike epidemic which the orthodox Trade Union leaders found them- 
selves largely unable to control. 

Meanwhile, Trade Union membership was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. The Trade Unions from 1907 to 1909 had about two and a 
half million members. By the end of 1911 their membership passed three, 
and by the end of 1913 four millions. Almost every Union slmred in 
the increase. Greatest among the less skilled types of workers, it was 
hardly less marked among die engineers and cotton operatives than among 
the railwaymen, transport workers and general laborers. 

Soon, an old dream was realized; and Labor ventured into daily 
journalism. The Daily Herald, beginning in 1911 as a strike sheet, be- 
came, imder George Lansbury as editor, the organ of all the new move- 
ments and tendencies, hitting out light-heartedly at Trade Union leaders 
and politicians alike, and opening its columns equally to all schools of 
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Amalgamationisls, Syndicalists, Industrial Unionists, and Guild Socialists. 
Living irom hand to mouth, and often threatened with death through 
failure to pay for the next day’s paper — let alone the printers’ wages — 
it survived as the rallying point for militants of all schools right through 
the period of unrest which came to an end with the outbreak of the 
Great War. Meanwhile, in 1912, the more moderate elements had launched 
a newspaper of their own. The Daily Citiaen, under the official control 
of the leaders of the Labor Movement, competed with the Herald for 
■working-class support, and waged, during its two years of life from 
1912 to 1914, truceless war on the new doctrines and their exponents. 

These were stirring times. The great unrest made the Labor prob- 
lem beyond dispute the question of the day. The ordinary newspapers 
were filled with news of strikes and threats to strike. Denunciations of 
the new extremism were everywhere. But the ferment of ideas attracted 
into the working-class movement a rapidly growing body of men and 
women from all classes and occupations. The Socialist Societies, as well 
as the Trade Unions, increased rapidly in membership and activity. 

The excitement was at its height from the latter part of 1911 to the 
end of 1913. Thereafter came, as we shall see, a lull. There were signs 
of a renewal of intense Trade Union activity about the middle of 1914; 
but at that point the outbreak of war sharply cut the movement short. 
What would have happened if there had been no war in 1914 the historian 
need not profess to know. Largely, this would have depended on the 
course of trade; 1911 and 1912 were both, from this standpoint, good 
years; and 1913 was. for most industries, a year of unexampled pros- 
perity ; 1914 showed some slight falling off, and it may be that, in August, 
a trade slump was on the way. At all events, in that month the outbreak 
of war changed the entire situation. The great unrest did not die; but 
it took, perforce, new forms and directions. The story of the years from 
1910 to 1914 is a story without an ending; but in the events of that 
period can be seen the foreshadowing of much that has happened since 
the Great War. . . . 


3. BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR® 

. , . During the war (1914-18) the task of the Labor Party was one 
of exceptional difficulty. It had necessarily to support the Government in 
a struggle of which five-sixtlis of its Parliamentary representatives and 
probably nine-tenths of its aggregate membership approved. The very 
gravify of the national cri.sis compelled the Party to abstain from any 
action that would have weakened the country’s defense. On the other 
hand, the three successive Administrations ttiat held office during the 

^Reprinted from Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The History of Trade Unionism, 
pp, dgo-dpo- New York, Lmgntans, Green & Co., 1920. 
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war were all driven by their needs, as we have already described, to 
impose upon the wage-earners cruel sacrifices, and to violate, not once 
but repeatedly, all that Organized Labor in Britain held deai , The Party 
could not refrain, at whatever cost of misconstruction, from withstand- 
ing unjustifiable demands by the Government;* protesting against its 
successive breaches of faith to the Trade Unions; demanding the condi- 
tions in the forthcoming Treaty of Peace that, as could be already fore- 
seen, would be necessary to protect the wage-earning class; standing 
up for the scandalously ill-used “conscientious objectors,” and doing its 
best to secure, in the eventual demobilization and social reconstruction, 
the utmost possible protection of the mass of the people against Unem- 
ployment and "Profiteering.” In all this the Labor Party earned the re- 
spect of the most thoughtful Trade Unionists, but necessarily exposed 
itself to a constant stream of newspaper misrepresentation and abuse. 
Any opposition or resistance to the official demands was inevitably mis- 
represented as, and mistaken for, an almost treasonable “Pacifism” or 
"Defeatism” — a misunderstanding of the attitude of the Party to which 
color was lent by the persistence and eloquence with which the small 
Pacifist Minority within the Party — a minority which, it must be said, 
included some of the most talented and active of its leading members 
in the House of Commons — ^used every opportunity publicly to denounce 
the Government’s conduct in the war. But although the Pacifist Group 
in Parliament was strenuously supported in the country by the relatively 
small but extremely active constituent society of the Labor Party styled 
The Independent Labor Party — the very name helping the popular mis- 
understanding — ^the Ti'ade Unionists, fonning the vast majority of the 
Labor Party, remained, with extremely few exceptions, grimly determined 
at all costs to win the war. 

If Organized Labor had been against the war, it is safe to say that 
the national effort could not have been maintained. The need for the 

* It was, Tor instance, only the determined private resistance of the Trade Unionist 
leaders of the I.abor Party that compelled the Government to abandon its project 
of introducing several hundred thousand Chinese laborers into Great Britain; a project 
which, if carried out, not only might have been calamitous in its effect upon the 
Standard of Life of the British workman— not to mention other evil consequences — 
but would almost certainly have also led to a Labor revolt against the continuance 
of tlie war. lu this connection may be noted the valuable work done tliroughout the 
war, not in tlie interests of Trade Unionism only, but in those of the wage-earning 
class, and of the community as a whole, by the War Emergency Workers’ National 
Committee (J. S. Middleton, Honorary Secretary), a body which included repre- 
sentatives not only of the Parliamentary Committee, Labor Party, and General Fed- 
eration, but also of the Cooperative Union, the National Union of Teachers, and other 
organizations. The valuable though often unwelcome assistance which this Committee 
gave to the Government by insisting on the redress of grievances that officialdom 
would have ignored, and by its working out of policy and persistence of agitation on 
such matters as pensions, limitation of prices, food-rationing, rent restriction, and 
other subjects, on which its publications had marked results, aeserve the attention of 
file historian. 
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formal association of the Labor Party -with the Administration was 
recognized by Mr. Asquith in 1915, when he formed the first Coalition 
Cabinet, into which he invited the chairman of the Parliamentaiy Labor 
Party, Mr. Arthur Henderson (Friendly Society of Ironfounders), who 
became President of the Board of Education. Later on, in 1916, Mr. 
G. N. Barnes (Amalgamated Society of Engineers) was appointed to 
the new office of Minister of Pensions. When, in December, 1916, Mr. 
Asquith resigned, and Mr. Lloyd George foimed a new Coalition Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Henderson entered the small War Cabinet that was then 
formed, with the nominal office of Paymaster-General; whilst Mr. Barnes 
continued Minister of Pensions, Mr John Plodge (British Steel Smelters’ 
Society) was appointed to the new office of Minister of Labor, and three 
other members of the Paily (Mr. W. Brace, South Wales Miners; Mr. 
G. H. Roberts, Typographical Society; and Mr. James Parker, National 
Union of General Workers) received minor ministerial posts. 

Throughout the whole period of the war all the several demands 
of the Government upon the organized workers, the abrogation of “Trade 
Union Conditions” in all industries working for war needs, the first and 
second Munitions of War Acts, the subversion of individual liberty by 
the successive orders under the Defence of the Realm Acts, the successive 
applications of the Military Service Acts, the imposition, of what was 
practically Compulsory Arbitration to settle the rates of wages — ^were 
accepted, though only after serious protest, by large majorities at the 
various Conferences of the Labor Party, as well as by the various annual 
Trades Union Congresses, in spile of the resistance of minorities, in- 
cluding more than pacifists. The entry of Mr. Henderson into Mr. 
Asquith’s first Coalition Government, and that of Mr. Barnes into Mr. 
Lloyd George’s War Cabinet, together with the acceptance of ministerial 
office by other leading members of the Labor Party — ^though any such 
ministerial coalition was in flagrant violation of the very principles of its 
existence, and was strenuously combated on grounds of expediency by 
many of its members who loyally supported the war — equally received 
the endorsement of large majorities at the Party Conferences. From 
the beginning of the war to the end, tlie Labor Party, alike in all its 
corporate acts and by the individual efforts of its leading members (other 
than the minority already mentioned), stuck at nothing in its determina- 
tion to help the Government to win the war. 

More controversial were the persistent efforts made by the Labor 
Party to maintain its international relations with the Labor and Socialist 
Movements of Continental Europe. From the first it was seen to be 
important to get the representatives of the Trade Unions and Socialist 
organizations of the Allied Nations, and not merely their Governments, 
united in a declaration of the aims and the justification of a war that 
vras everywhere outraging working-class idealism. Such a unanimity was 
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successlully achieved in Februaiy, 1915, at a conference, held in Lon- 
don at the instance of the Labor Party, of delegates from the working- 
class oiganizations of Fiance, Belgium, and Great Biitain, with Rus- 
sian representatives, then allied in anns against the Central Empires. 
Later on, when a Minoiity Party had been formed among the German 
Socialists, and when the Austrian and Hungarian Working-class Move- 
ments were also in revolt against the militarism of their Government, 
repeated efforts were made by the Labor Party to cncouiage this re- 
volt, and for this purpose to obtain the necessary Government facilities 
for a meeting, in some neutral city, of the working-class “International,” 
at which the Allied Case could be laid before the neutrals, and a basis 
found for united action with all the working-class elements in opposi- 
tion to the dominant military Imperialism. After the Russian revolution 
of March, 1917, the Petrograd Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council actually 
issued an invitation for a working-class "International” at Stockholm; 
and the participation of the Biitish Labor Party in this International 
Congress, which was not then favored by Mr. Henderson, received at 
one time no small suppoit from the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George 
In the end the Government despatched Mr. Henderson on an official 
mission to Petrograd (incidentally empowering him, if he thought fit, 
to remain there as Ambassador at iSooo a year). Meanwhile the pro- 
posal for an International Congress had been modified, first into one for 
a purely consultative gathering, and tlien into one for a series of separate 
interviews between a committee of neutrals and the representatives of 
each of the belligerents in turn, with a view to discovering a possible 
basis for peace — a project to which Mr. Henderson, from what he learnt 
at Petrograd, was converted. A National Conference of the Labor Party 
in August, 19T7, approved of participation in such a Congress at Stock- 
holm; but the French and Italian Governments would not hear of it, 
and Mr. Lloyd George went back on his prior approval, absolutely de- 
clining to allow passports to be issued. Amid great excitement, and under 
circumstances of insult and indignity which created resentment among the 
British working class, blr. Henderson felt obliged to tender his resig- 
nation of his place in the War Cabinet, in wliich he was succeeded by 
Mr. Barnes, who was getting more and more out of sympathy with the 
majority of the Party. The Labor Parly Executive, in alliance with the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, then applied 
itself to getting agreement among the Labor and Socialist Movements 
of the Allied Nations as to the lines on which — assuming an AUied vic- 
tory — ^the terms of peace should be drawn, in order to avert as much 
as possible of the widespread misery which, it could be foreseen, must 
necessarily fall upon the wage-earning class. In this effort, in which Mr, 
Henderson displayed great tact and patience, he had the implicit sanction 
of the British Government, and, with some reluctance, also of the Gov- 
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crnments of the other Allied Nations by whom the necessary passports 
were issued for an Inter-Allied Conference in London in August, 1917, 
which was abortive; for provisional discussions at Paris in February, 
1918; and for a second Inter-Allied Conference at the end of the same 
month in London, which resulted in a virtually unanimous agreement 
upon what should be the terms of peace, on a basis already approved 
on December 28, 1917, by a Joint Conference of the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labor Party, and widely published all over the world. 
The terms thus agreed were, in fact, immediately adopted in outline in a 
public deliverance by Mr. Lloyd George as those on which Germany 
could have peace at any time; and the same proposals were promptly 
made the basis of President Wilson’s celebrated “Fourteen Points” on 
which eventually (but only after another ten months’ costly war) the 
Armistice of November ii, 1918, was concluded. Profound was the dis- 
appointment, and bitter the resentment, of the greater part of the organized 
L^bor Movement of Great Britain when it was revealed how seriously 
fhe diplomatists at the Paris Conference had departed from these terms 
in the Treaty of Peace which was imposed on the Central Empires.® 

We have already attempted to sum up the effect of the Great War 
on the industrial status of Trade Unionism. It is more difficult to estimate 
its effect on the political organization of the movement. The outbreak 
of the war had found the Labor Party, in the see-saw of Trade Union 
opinion to which we have elsewhere referred, suffering from an inevitable 
disillusionment among Trade Unionists as to the immediate potency of 
Parliamentary representation — a disillusionment manifested in the out- 
break of rebellious strikes that characterized the years 1911-14. The 
achievements of the Labor Party in the House of Commons had fallen 

*It is difficult not to be struck with the greater breadth of vision, the higher 
idealism, and (as we venture to say) the larger statesmanship of the Labor Party 
in its projects and proposals for the resettlement of the world after the Great War, 
compared with those whicli the statesmen and diplomatists of the capitalist parties 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, and, as we grieve to say, also the United States, with 
the acquiescence of deliberately inHamed popular electorates, succeeded in embodying in 
die Treaty of Peace. Ajwrt from the indefensible redistributions of political sov- 
ereignly, not essentially differing in spirit from those of the Congress of Vienna in 
1814-15 (and probably less stable even than these), against which Labor opinion had 
strongly protested in .advance, it is impossible not to regret the failure to incorporate 
in the Treaty the proposals, for which the Labor Party had secured the support of 
the organized working-class opinion of the world, for (i.) the universal abandonment 
of discriminatory fiscal barriers to international trade ; (ii.) the administration of 
Colonial possessions exclusively in tlie interest of tlie local inhabitants, and on the 
basis of equality of opportunity for traders of all nations ; (iii.) concerted international 
control of the exportable surplus of materials and food-stuffs of all the several coun- 
tries, BO as to mitigate, as far as possible, in the general world-shortage which the 
Lab^ Party foresaw, the inevitable widespread starvation in the most necessitous 
areas, whether enemy, allied, or neutral ; (iv.) deliberate Government action in each 
country for the prevention of unemployment, instead of lettiiig it occur and then 
merely relieving the unemployed. In questions of foreign policy the Labor Party, 
) inspired by its idealism, lias shown itself at its best, instesid of this department of 
politics being, as is often ignorantly assumed, altogether beyond its capacity. 
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shoi’t of the eager hopes with which the new parly had raised its standard 
on its triumphant entry in 1906. In 1914, it may be said, the Labor 
Party was at a dead point. The effect upon it of the Great War was to 
raise it in proportion to the height of the vastly greater issues with 
which it was compelled to deal. Amid the stress of war, and of the in- 
tensely controversial decisions which it had necessarily to take, the Labor 
Party revised its constitution, widened its aims, opened its ranks to the 
“workers by brain" as well as the workers by hand, and received the 
accession of many thousands of converts from the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Parties. It made great progress in its difficult task of superimposing, 
on an organization based on national societies, the necessary conjplimentary 
organization of its affiliated membership by geographical constituencies. 
It equipped itself during the war, for the first time, with a far-reaching 
and well-considered program not confined to distinctively “Labor” issues, 
but covering the whole field of home politics, and even extending to for- 
eign relations." The formulation of such a program, from beginning to 
end essentially Socialist in character, and including alike ideals of social 
reconstruction and detailed reforms of immediate practicability, together 
with the whole-hearted adoption of this program, after six months’ con- 
sideration by the constituent societies and branches, was a notable achieve- 
ment, which placed the British Labor Party ahead of those of other 
countries. Moreover, the formulation of a comprehensive social program 
and of “terms of Peace,” based on the principles for which the war had 
ostensibly been fought — ^principles which were certainly not carried in 
the Treaty of Peace — ^transformed the Labor Party from a group repre- 
senting merely the class interests of the manual workers into a fully 
constituted political Party of national scope, ready to take over the 
government of the country and to conduct both home and foreign affairs 
on definite principles. Taken together with the intellectual bankruptcy 
of the Liberal Party and its apparent incapacity to formulate any positive 
policy, whether with regard to the redistribution of wealth within our 

"The new constitution and enlarged program which the Labor Party adopted at 
its Conferences of 1917-18, after six months’ consideration and discussion by the 
constituent organizations, were little more than a ratification for general adoption of 
what had become the practice of particular districts. Thus, the more active Local 
llabor Parties, such as those of Woolwich and Blackburn, had long welcomed the 
adhesion of supporters who were not manual workers. The successive annual Con- 
ferences had passed resolutions which, taken together, amounted to a pretty complete 
program of constructive legislation, whcdly Collectivist in principle. Hence the delib- 
erate and formal opening of the Party, through the Local Labor Parties, to “workers 
by brain” as well as “workers by hand” ; and the explicit adoption, as a program, of 
Labor and the New Social Order were not such innovations as tlie newspapers made 
out and as the public generally supposed. But they created a sensation, not only in the 
United Kingdom, but also in the United States and in tlie British Dominions; and 
they led to a considerable accession of membership, largely from the professional and 
middle classes, which was steadily increased as the imsatisfactory character of the 
Treaty of Peace, the continued "militarism” of the Government, and the aggression of 
a “Protectionist" capitalism became manifest. 
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own community or with regard to our attitude towards other races within 
or without the British Empire, the emergence of the Labor Party pro- 
gram meant that the Party stood forth, in public opinion, as the inevitable 
alternative to the present Coalition Government when the time came for 
this to fall. The result was that, aided by the steady growth of Trade 
Unionism, the Party came near, between 1914 and 1919, to doubling its 
aggregate membership. When hostilities ceased, it insisted on resuming 
the complete independence of the other political parties, which it had, by 
joining the successive Coalition Governments, consented temporarily to 
forego; and such of its leaders as refused to withdraw from ministerial 
office were unhesitatingly shed from the Party. Meanwhile, the extension 
of the franchise and redistribution of seats, which had been carried by 
general consent in the spring of 1918, turned out to raise the electorate 
to nearly treble that of 19x0, whilst the new constituencies proved to 
have been so adjusted as greatly to facilitate an increase in the number 
of miners’ representatives. When the General Election came, in Decem- 
ber, 1918, though the Labor Party fought under great disadvantages and 
it was seen that most of the soldier electors would be unable to record 
their voles, it put no fewer than 361 Labor candidates in the field against 
Liberal and Conservative alike, contesting two-thirds of all the constitu- 
encies in Great Britain. In face of a “Lloyd George tide" of unprece- 
dented strength these Labor candidates received nearly one-fourth of 
all the votes polled in the United Kingdom; and though five-sixths of 
these numerous Labor candidatures were unsuccessful (including, unfor- 
tunately, most of its ablest Parliamentarians such as Messrs. Henderson, 
MacDonald, Anderson, and Snowden), the Party increased its numerical 
strength in the House of Commons by 50 per cent., and, to the uni- 
versal surprise, returned more than twice as many members as did the 
remnant of the Liberal Party adhering to Mr. Asquith — ^becoming, in fact, 
entitled to the position of “His Majesty’s Opposition.” 

4, workers' education in ENGLAND AND AMERICA 

Undoubtedly one reason for the strength of the British Labor Move- 
ment to-day is the educational work which has been done in arousing the 
workers to a realization of their needs and potentialities. The beginnings 
of this movement date back to the founding of the People’s College in 18^ 
by a minister of Sheffield, This institution refused to accept financial aid 
from any one not a student at the college. They felt that complete economic 
independence and self-government would permit of more fearless truth- 
finding. As a result of the work of this school, Frederick Maurice, a 
Christian Socialist, decided to found a workers’ college in London. After- 
wards he interested others in starting similar colleges elsewhere, most of 
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them being founded in close association with the cooperative movement. 
Rubkin College, the first residential school for working men, was founded 
in 1899 at Oxford through the initiative of three Americans, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Vrooman and Charles Beard. It sought to provide “a training in 
subjects which are essential to working class leadership.” It has accommo- 
dations for only fifty students, but over 15,000 have carried on corre- 
spondence courses. The annual fee is about $250. 

Albert Mansbridge, a worker in the Cooperative, decided to try to 
promote education among the working class and in 1903, together with his 
wife, organized an association for this purpose. On July 14th a committee 
composed of prominent people was appointed to back the new movement. It 
consisted entirely of members of the cooperative and trade unions. For 
the first three years the movement had only $1,500 for its support, but 
further financial aid was soon forthcoming from many workers’ organiza- 
tions, including the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress. The first national congress was held in 1905. Since the women ob- 
jected to the exclusive use of the name Working Men, it was finally de- 
cided to call the organization the Workers’ Educational Association. In 
1906 the constitution was revised to read as follows : 

Object. Its object shall be to promote the Higher Education of Working 
Men and Women. 

Methods. It shall, in its capacity as a co-ordinating Federation of Working- 
Class and Educational Interests, endeavor to fulfil its object in the following 
principal ways: 

(a) By arousing the interest of the workers in Higher Education, and by 
directing their attention to the facilities already existing. 

(b) By inquiring into the needs and feelings of the workers in regard to 
Education, and by representing them to the Board of Education, Uni- 
versities, Local Education Authorities, and Educational Institutions. 

(c) By {rroviding, either in conjunction with the aforementioned bodies or 
otherwise, facilities for studies of interest to the woikers which may 
have hitherto been overlooked. 

(d) By publishing, or arranging for the publication, of such reports, pam- 
phlets, books and magazines as it deems necessary. 

It should be said that while this movement for workers' education was 
going on the Fabian Society had been distributing from 1891 to 19x1 
thousands of social and economic fact-pamphlets. These tracts were writ- 
ten for the v/orking class and it is difficult to estimate the influence they 
exerted throughout England. 

After the start of this movement it was thought that it could be linked up 
with the universities. Mr. R. H. Tawney, who was lecturing in Economics 
in Glasgow, was secured to teach one such class. The Workers* Education 
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Association, although at first it had tried to rest complete control in the 
trade unions, finally under university influence revised this ideal. The As- 
sociation to-day is an organi 7 ation not only of trade unions but of in- 
dividual members and educational organizations Its unit is a branch com- 
posed of adult schools, cooperative societies, working-men’s clubs, adult 
organizations, trade unions, and individuals. Branches join together in dis- 
tricts, and the districts are represented in a cential council which is the na- 
tional board of the Association. The Workers’ Education Association thus 
includes the trade unions, the cooperatives, the educational committee of 
the National Adult School Union, the workingmen’s clubs, the Institute 
Union, the Y. M. C. A., universities, and other educational bodies. While 
the trade unions probably outnumber any other single group, they are in 
the minority. 

Because of the minority control by trade unions there was some dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the workers. In 1909 a .student strike occurred 
at Ruskin College and the majoiity of the students seceded to form a 
strictly trade union college. Although the strike itself turned on the ques- 
tion of the dismissal of the principal of the school by the governing board, 
the underlying reasons for dissatisfaction were deeper than this. The stu- 
dents objected to the economic doctrines which were taught. They felt 
that the teachers were giving them mere theory and knew nothing 
about the labor movement. As a result of the strike the students voted 
(46 to 7) to ask the trade unions and socialist bodies for $25,000 to 
open a college for working men entirely controlled by the labor movement. 
Those who seceded were supported by 90 per cent, of the alumni of 
Ruskin College and by such trade imionists as Robert Smillie of the miners. 

The Labor College is situated in London and has a smaller number 
of resident students than Ruskin. However, the lecture courses which are 
given throughout Great Britain, together with the correspondence courses, 
reach about 7,000 a year. The London Times of October 7, 1919, testified 
to tlie influence of the labor college as follows ; 

“The influential men (in strikes) are not even Bolshevists. They are 
middle-class intellectuals and workmen who have been through one or other 
of the labor colleges, where they have imbibed theories about the social and 
industrial order which seem to them perfectly true and wise because they do 
not know enough to detect the fallacies. These men, who are young, are most 
numerous among the railwayjnen and miners, and this is the chief reason why 
these industries are the special, though not the only, hot-beds of disorder.” 

There is a real difference between the Workers* Education Assodation 
and the Labor College. The former tries to be definitely non-partizan. It 
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wishes to avoid being used for immediate economic purposes. On the 
other hand, the Labor College is not neutral. Its purpose is to train the 
workeis so that they will be equipped with educational tools and weapons 
for their work as destroyers of the foundation of Capitalism and as builders 
of a new order. As the Plebs League states, its object is “to further the 
interests of independent working class education in a partizan effort to 
improve the conditions of labor in the present and to aid in the abolition 
of wage slavery.” The League is the organization of students and others 
who believe in the college. 

Since 1920 the Workers’ Education Association has permitted a new 
type of control known as the Workers’ Education Trade Union Com- 
mittee, of which a member of the Trade Union is cliairman. The Workers’ 
Education Association District Secretary is the organizer and the trade 
unions are in majority control. The chairman of this Workers’ Education 
Trade Union Committee has staled : “There unquestionably exists in the 
minds of working men and women a strong suspicion of the bias of . . . 
University . . . teaching in social and industrial subjects. This sus- 
picion is undoubtedly well founded. ... To ask trade unions to avail 
themselves of the ordinary educational facilities provided by universities 
. . . is . . . impracticable, . . . They desire to build up their own edu- 
cational movement, to work out their own salvation in the field of thought, 
as they are endeavoring to do in the world of action.” 

The Workers’ Education movement in England is, as we have noted, 
firmly established. At the present time there are approximately 100,000 
in attendance each year at classes under the auspices of the Workers’ 
Education Association or some other agency engaged in workers’ edu- 
cation. The trade union education inquiry found that the following sub- 
j^ts were being taught: Trade Union History and Problems, Cooperative 
History and Problems, Industrial History, Political History, History of 
Social Movements, Problems of Reconstruction, Industrial Administration, 
Local Government, Economic Theory, Political Theory, International Prob- 
lems, Psychology, Biology, Social Psychology, Sociology, Philosophy, 
Literature, Music, Art. 

The movement in the United States has been more backward than in 
England. To be sure, as early as 1828 a working men’s party was organized 
in the United States, with free public education as one of the chief issues. 
Margai'et Hodgen, author of Workers’ Education in England and the 
United States, says that this party became the chief instrument of the 
founding of the American public school system. However, it did not really 
start adult workers’ education classes. The American Federation of Labor 
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has always advocated education and considered the public school system as 
part of labor’s achievement. It did not recognize the needs of having labor 
represented on the boards, so that in 1918 only six state boards of educa- 
tion contained labor members and in 204 cities with a population of 40,000 
only seventeen boards of education contained representatives of labor. A 
study by Professor Counts of Yale University in 1925 showed that the 
proportion was no higher at that time. In 1903 the Woman’s Trade 
Union League was organized. It found considerable difficulty in securing 
trade union membership among the women and decided it needed better 
organizers. This in turn demanded education. Consequently in 1907, at 
the first convention, a recommendation was made that c'ach local establish 
classes for the discussion of the class struggle. In 1911, the New York 
League prepared pamphlets on the structure of trade unions and the history 
of the labor movement. In 1914, a school for organizers was opened in 
Chicago. 

At the present time workers’ education in the United States is carried 
on largely by four groups ; trade unions, Socialists, Communists, and the 
universities. 

The Ladies’ Garment Workers were the pioneers in workers’ educa- 
tion in the United States. In 1914 they appropriated $1,500 for this 
work. In 1915 one of their locals in New York City organized its educa- 
tional activity under the name of Unity Center. In 1916, $5,000 was ap- 
propriated for this educational work. At the present time they conduct a 
workers’ university in Washington Irving High School, New York City. 
There are also other “unity centers" in public school buildings in different 
parts of the city. Lectures are given and classes held on the Labor Move- 
ment, the trade union, and economics, as well as on cultural subjects. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers have also taken a leading part in 
workers’ education. They have established schools in six cities and have a 
national education department with an educational director in charge. A 
number of cities have also established trade union colleges. Boston is per- 
haps as well known as any, having established one in 1921. It is, of course, 
controlled entirely by organized labor but secures some teachers from 
neighboring universities. The leading organizer outside the trade union 
ranks is H. W. L. Dana of Cambridge, a grandson of the poet, Long- 
fellow. The college started with 146 students but has increased its enrol- 
ment until now there are about 400 in attendance. Similar trade union 
colleges have been started in Washington, Passaic, Philadelphia, Denver, 
and elsewhere. 

The first resident labor college in America, the Brookwood Labor 
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College, was started in Katonah, N. Y., in 1921. It provides for a two- 
year course. The college buildings are located on fifty acres of ground, 
which are rented to the school for one dollar a year. The school itself is 
run jointly by the faculty, administration, and students. While this college 
was at first run in close affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, 
in 1929 — largely through the influence of Mr. Woll, Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor — this relationship was severed. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor attacked Brookwood for being radical but did 
not give the school authorities any opportunity to present their side of the 
case. Because of this action the American Federation of Labor was widely 
criticized by such men as Professors John Dewey of Columbia and Paul 
Douglas of Qiicago. 

An interesting experiment has been made by the unions in New Haven, 
Conn., where a forum for the workers is hekl at the time of their regular 
trade union meeting. Speakers are selected approximately a year in ad- 
vance and printed programs are prepared. This plan has been quite suc- 
cessful in stimulating the interest of workers who could not be induced to 
follow regular class room work. 

In 1906 the Socialists, stimulated by the success of Ruskin College 
in Oxford, established in New York City the Rand School of Social 
Science. It has been highly successful, although in 1928 and 1929 its at- 
tendance fell because of the competition of the Communists. 

The Communists have trained organizers for the workers’ party by 
establishing schools and classes in nearly every city in which they have 
headquarters. These classes are frankly propagandistic. A number of 
universities in the United States have also started classes for workers. 
Until the discharge of President Meiklejohn of Amherst, workers' classes 
were kept up in Springfield and Holyoke by Amherst professors. In Cali- 
fornia, university extension work among laboring men has been carried on 
with effective results. 

In 1920, President Thomas of Bryn Mawr proposed that the college 
buildings should be used during the summer for educational opportunities 
for women workers. Such a summer school was opened in the summer of 
1927, attendance being restricted to women working with the tools of their 
trade and not in a supervisory capacity. In the first summer school there 
were 82 students of 13 nationalities, coming from 19 different states and 
representing 19 different trades. 

In spite of all that has been done in America, the work is rdatively 
insignificant. It is possible that if one counted attendance at educational 
forums, the total figures would be large for the year. Even so, the total is 
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but a small proportion of the number of organized workers. Jn the entire 
country it is safe to say that not one out of thirty workers is touched by 
educational activity. Formal educational class work has attracted less than 
I per cent, of the workers. Doubtless one reason for this is the lack of a 
class-conscious spirit in American labor and the feeling that every worker 
has a chance to rise. There is also, no doubt, a conviction on the part of 
many that adult education is of small value in their trade. Furthermore, a 
great many employers are bitterly opposed to any form of class-conscious 
education for the workers. In 1920 a Workers’ Education Bureau was 
fomided which had its inspiration from the Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion in England. Although at first it was controlled by both the trade unions 
and the labor colleges jointly, control passed in 1929 very definitely into the 
hands of the International Trade Unions and the American Federation of 
Labor. Something of the spirit of the organization can be sensed from 
the following extracts from the address of President James H. Maurer in 
1927: 

“Workers’ Education must require above all else thorough, scientific and 
open-minded discussions of all theories and doctrines. In its broadest sense, 
Workers’ Education cannot confine itself merely to classes, or to the bringing 
in of reports on books, but embraces every phase of culture and the study of 
every part of our social structure. No dogma, whether it comes from the 
employing dass, labor, or radical groups, must be sacred to Labor Education. 
Instead, it must seek light and understanding everywhere in order that the 
individual may for himself or herself determine the ways of truth and proper 
guidance. It must never approach any issue in a partisan or biased manner. 

“But to be eflfective labor education must be inspired by a Labor conscience 
and must be based on the definite assumption that Labor will some day occupy 
the position of power that rightfully belongs to it, and that meanwhile, Labor 
can contribute generously toward building a better and finer social order both 
nationally and internationally. The prejudiced and ignorant education fre- 
quently accepted by industrialists, as evidenced by their official publications 
and luncheon club orators, must under no conditions be countenanced in our 
work. As an example of what Workers’ Education is not and must not be, I 
quote a recent article in a prominent manufacturers’ journal in which a 
member of the New York bar learnedly declares that: 'Socialism and Com- 
munism seek the same end by different routes ; that both advocate the abolition 
(t) of inheritance, (2) of private property, fs) of marriage, (4) of religion, 
(S) of the home, and (6) of our Christian Civilization.’ Such nonsense, which 
apparently suits the tastes of some industrial leaders, can never be swallowed 
by workers, who through labor education insist upon seeing all facts and all 
issues involved. The individual student, while he should be trained to develop 
to tile highest capacity his own mind and body, must principally be trained in 
an understanding of the complex economic and social problems, and must be 
trained to look at these in terms of the common welfare rather than from 
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his own narrow and personal point of view. It is because such education is 
but larely provided by the existing public and private educational institutions 
that labor must through its own efforts and organizations seek to provide this 
education itself. ... 

“Although only six years of age, the Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America is quite a healthy and vigorous youngster for its age. Affiliated with 
us now are 353 Local Unions, 68 Central Trade Unions, 21 State Federations, 
52 International Unions, and Study Classes in nearly every corner of the 
United States. Besides we have hundreds of sustaining and contributing mem- 
bers at large." 

In spite of the reasonably fair attitude shown above, many conservatives 
in our country oppose all organized labor. In 1921 the Lusk committee of 
the New York Legislature classified trade union activity as seditious and 
un-American. Business men are glad if workers arc trained to be more 
effective producers but they do not want them trained to assume leadership 
in the trade union movement. It seems probable that as the trade union 
movement becomes more progi-essive and enlightened the amount of money 
appropriated for workers’ education will materially increase. In the United 
Slates the most significant result of workers’ education belongs to the 
future. 


II. LEADERSHIP 

I. JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD 
Socialist-Labor Party Member and Premier of England 

Sixty-three years ago Ramsay MacDonald was born at Lossiemouth, 
a fishing village by the Moray Firth. His first home was a two-roomed "but 
and ben’’ ; his first job, lifting potatoes in the field. But for one of those 
queer turns that life so often takes, the world might easily have lost a 
Prime Minister and gained a good fisherman — for at twelve he nearly went 
to sea, as was the custom for all the boys of Moray Firth. But somehow 
the local Scotch minister stepped in with an offer of further education. 
From that old minister the boy secured the foundation of that wide knowl- 
edge which has helped to make him such a force in the affairs of his day 
and generation. He was brought to the school as a pupil teacher. He de- 
voted himself to his studies and passed examinations in subjects which 
he fdt would help towards a career in science. 

At eighteen, Ramsay MacDonald set out for London with enough in 
his pocket to pay the fare and just a few shillings over. Work of some 
kind was at once imperative. He began with envelope addressing ; next he 
got a post of invoice clerk at the meager wage of three dollars per week. 
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His nights he spent at evening classes, reading and taking correspondence 
courses, all aimed at the scientific career he had mapped out for himself 
when studying in far-away Lossiemouth under his old dominie. Then at 
the last moment a bad breakdown prevented him taking the science scholar- 
ship at South Kensington, on which he had set his heart. He had not been 
sufficiently careful of his health. 

The result was that he was drawn towards the political arena, where 
his life work was to he centered. As a mere youth he had already had his 
baptism of fire, working for the l^adical candidate in his native constituency. 
For a time in London he was pi'ivatc .secretarj’ to Mr. Thomas Lough, after- 
wards Radical M. P. for West Islii^on; but as he read and studied out 
his own scientific conception of Socialism he was steadily turning away 
from Liberalism. Nevertheless, for a time he did effective work as a jour- 
nalist for the liberal press. 

When he first came to London he had come in contact with the old 
Social-Democratic Federation. As far back as 1888 he was writing to Keir 
Hardie, wishing him “good luck” in the Mid-Lanark Election, where he 
stood as Independent Labor candidate. Finally despairmg of Liberalism, 
in 1894 he wrote to Hardie again, placing bis services at the disposal of 
the Independent Labor Party. A year later he stood at Soutliampton as 
one of the Independent Labor candidates, polling 866 votes. 

Just after the election he met Margaret Ethel Gladstone, niece of 
Lord Kelvin and daughter of a distinguished chemist, the successor of 
Professor Faraday at the Royal Institution. Twelve months later they were 
married, and there followed fifteen years of constant companionship and 
service in the Socialist and Labor Movement. Their home in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields became the center of a circle of men and women, of all classes and 
from all lands, who were giving their lives to the cause of progress. 

During this period MacDonald became a member of the London County 
Council, and at the Khaki Election of 1900 stood for the first time for 
Leicester, which in after years was to be inseparably connected with his 
name. 

These were the stirring days when the Labor Party was emerging as an 
active fighting force. MacDonald, as its first secretary, tirelessly set him- 
self to the task of creating a machine that would stand the test of time. 
The strength and capacity of the modern labor movement owes very much 
to the foundations which he laid in those early days. If Keir Hardie was the 
prophet and evangel of labor, Ramsay MacDonald, whom Keir Hardie 
called its “greatest intellectual asset,” was its first organizing genius. 

In igo6, Leicester returned him for the first time, and then began that 
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active parliamentary life which eventually led to the premiership. All this 
time he was writing, speaking, organizing. Controversy loud and fierce has 
raged round his theories, but there will be no one to deny that he has steadily 
and consistently applied them. 

The year 1911 was heavy with sorrow. In the early part of the year 
Ramsay lost not only his wife, but his mother and little boy David.’' 
Fortunately, he was able to steep himself in work. From. 1911 to 1914 he 
was Leader of the Parliamentary Labor Party, succeeding Keir Hardie. 
They were years of difficulty and stress. Nevertheless, although the Labor 
Party was comparatively small in numbers, it had an immense driving force 
and was able to compel the Liberal Government to adopt progressive 
measures very alien to its own traditions and inclinations. 

Meanwhile the Liberal Imperialists were shaping the course of foreign 
policy towards inevitable disaster. Unknown to the people, unknown to 
Parliament, unknown even to some members of the Cabinet, secret treaties 
and understandings were being fonnulated which committed Great Britain 
to participation in a Continental war. In 1914 the storm broke. 

Throughout, Ramsay MacDonald had warned the country against the 
drift of Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy. When the crisis came he declined 
to support a military pi'ograra. On August 4, 1914, in a House of Com- 
mons already in the grip of war passion, he rose and told the Foreign 
Secretary that the verdict of history would be that his policy was wrong. 

The War sent Mr. MacDonald into the wildeimcss. For a long period 
he was the most hated man in the coimtry. In igi8 he lost his seat at 
Leicester, and it was not till the General Election of 1922 that he came back 
to the House of Commons. 

Within a few weeks after his reeleclion the tables were completely 
turned. He became once more the leader of labor in the country. Then 
came 1923, with its culminating triumph, and Ramsay MacDonald became 
Britain’s first Labor Prime Minister and its best Foreign Secretary of 
modern limes. At the end of 1924 his Government was defeated by a com- 
bination of Tories and Liberals, but in 1929, as labor’s chosen leader, he 
became Premier for the second time. 

Among the books he has written are; Socialism and Society (1905),. 
The Awakening of India (1910), The Socialist Movement (1911), Mar- 
garet Ethel MacDonald (1910), National Defence (1917), The Govern- 
ment of India (1919), Parliament and Revolution (1920), Parliament 

’ To their five children, Ramsay MacDonald las since been both father and mother. 
Allisler, the oldest, is now on his way to be a distinguished architect; Mhlcplm on 
the London County Council and Labor Member of Parliament ; Ishbel, who is hostess 
at 10 Downing Street (the White House of England) , is also on the London County 
Council. 
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and Democracy (1920), A Policy for the Labor Party (1920), Socialism, 
Critical and Constructive (1921). Most of these books have been translated 
into many European languages. 

He has often seen conditions at first hand in Europe, South Africa, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, and the United States. He knows intimately 
the men in power in many of these countries. 

His unique personality and capabilities are due to his native equipment, 
to the environment into which he was thrown, and to the fact that, with a 
favorable combination of factors, he has apparently always applied himself 
with all his powers to the task at hand.® 

2. ARTHUR HENDERSON 

“Uncle Arthur,” as he is affectionately known throughout the Labor 
Movement, is actually the senior member of the party, since he was first 
returned to the House of Commons for Barnard Castle at a by-election in 
1905. He is also the one member who has had previous Cabinet experience. 

Though bom in Glasgow in 1863, he is by long association a Northum- 
brian. He served his apprenticeship as a molder at Newcastle, and 
Northumberland was really his home county until he settled in London some 
ten years ago. An active member of the Ironfounders’ Union, it was, how- 
ever, not so much his Trade Unionism as his strong religious faith that 
brought him into active politics, at first as a Liberal. He early became 
known as a Wesleyan lay preacher and is still in power in the Brotherhood 
Movement, succeeding Dr. Clifford as President of the Council from 1914- 
19. After a wide experience of responsible positions in local government, he 
soon made his mark in the Blouse. In 1914, when Mr. MacDonald resigned 
on the War issue, he became Leader of the Parliamentary Labor Party, 
and was given office in 1915 as President of the Board of Education by the 
first Asquithian Coalition. When Mr. Lloyd George came in, he made Mr. 
Henderson a member of the War Cabinet ; and in that capacity he went on 
his famous Mission to Russia in 1917. What he saw there convinced him 
of the importance of the Stockholm Conference project; when passports 
were refused to the British delegates, he resigned. 

From that time on he devoted his remarkable organizing energy to the 
task of malting the Labor Party an effective instrument for hastening the 
end of the War by a democratic peace; 1917 was, in fact, the turning-point 
in labor’s war psychology. The Secret Treaty revelations helped in the work 
Mt. Henderson's resigimtion had begun, and the tide of feeling began to 
flow towards peace. In this he assisted notably. 

'For part of this sketch we are indebted to an article in the JVew Leader, London. 
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The new constitution of the party, accepted in June, 1918, opened its 
ranks to workers by “hand and brain” ; since then it has received a stream 
of men and women from all classes. For this, Mr. Henderson was largely 
responsible; here and in the reconstruction and extension of the organiza- 
tion and machinery of the party, he was completing the work that Keir 
Hardie and Ramsay MacDonald had planned and begun. In the first Labor 
Government he served as Home Secretary but to-day has charge of Foreign 
Affairs, perhaps the most important position in the Cabinet next to that of 
the Premier. 

3. J. H. THOMAS 

J. H. Thomas was born in Newport, October 31, 1875. He was educated 
in the Council Schools. Few who have heard, none who have encountered 
him at conferences — ^whether mass conferences of irate delegates, or round- 
table meetings where vital issues may be determined by a casual word — will 
deny his amazing cleverness, his extraordinary grip on the business in hand, 
or the force of his personality. At nine years of age he was already at work 
as an errand-boy. He soon secured a position as an engine cleaner and 
was then promoted by rapid stages to foreman and finally engine-driver. No 
one can question the ability of a man who, starting life as an errand-boy at 
nine, was a driver of an express before he was out of his twenties, and, in 
his forties, twice refused Cabinet office. Certainly those who have found 
him too clever for them and who, consequently, view his “Welshness” as 
the predominant trait in his character, say hard things of him. There is a 
section of his own party which can never forgive him for having said, at 
the time of his libel action against The Communis’t, that he was not a 
Socialist. Tliat he voted for the Socialist resolution in the House last 
year, and took the trouble to be there, hardly reconciles them. These critics 
are not numerous in the House of Commons. There, the Left Wingers, 
who had previously said the harshest things about him, were conquered, as 
those who come up against him generally are, by the skill, geniality, vigor 
and good sportsmanship with which he conducted them through the all- 
night sitting on the Army Annual Bill. They realized then, what thousands 
of railwaymen have known for years, that "Jimmy” knows how to lead 
men and how to make them enthusiastic. There is, further, something sunny, 
something humorous about him ; he is not ruffled by the hard things that are 
said. He may be vain; but if so, his vanity (for which there are very good 
grounds) is of the safe sort that is rooted, not in what other people think 
of him, but in what he thinks of himself. 

He has always been recognized as a brilliant chairman — quick, fair, 
superlatively intelligent — ^and has shown this in presiding over Trades 
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Union Conferences both at home and abroad. He is Piesident of the 
Trades Union International — ^the “Yellow” international of Amsterdam, 
which the Bolsheviks oppose. Employers and business men, who began by 
thinking that tliey could “score off” a professionless Trade Unionist, soon 
learned their mistake. A much more substantial offset to any little foibles, 
with which he may be affected, is his loyalty. He did not agree with Mac- 
Donald about the war. He was a member of the Munitions Mission to the 
United States in 1917, and though he refused Cabinet office, was a great 
recruiting sergeant; yet in the 1918 election he was one of the “majority” 
Labor leaders who went down to speak for MacDonald at Leicester. He 
was likewise one of the small band who fought conscription in the House 
through all its stages. He was President and Chainnan of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress for 1920-1921. In 1924 he was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. He was given an honorary LL.D. by 
Cambridge in 1920 and an honorary D.C.L. by Oxford in 1926. He is the 
author of IVlicn Labor Rules published in 1920. 

Brains, energy, courage — H. Thomas has all these, as well as a 
human likability few can resist. And when he said that the question for 
a Labor man in relation to government was not what he could get but 
what he could give, it was not merely a phrase. Of him it is certainly true. 

III. THEORY 

One of the most effective statements of party policy ever prepared is 
the one used by labor in England following the World War. It is dalled 
“Labor and the New Social Order.” The student should note carefully the 
differences between this document and the platform of 1929. Each reflects 
to some extent the state of mind of labor at the time. 

I, LABOR AND THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

It behooves the Labor Parly, in formulating its own program for 
Reconstruction after the war, and in criticizing the various preparations 
and plans that are being made by the present Government, to look at 
the problem as a whole. We have to make it clear what it is that we wish 
to construct. It is important to emphasize the fact that, whatever may be 
the case with regard to other political parties, our detailed practical pro- 
posals proceed from definitely held principles. 

The End of a Civil^tion 

We need to beware of patchwork. The view of the Labor Party 
is that what has to be reconstructed after the war is not this or that 
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Government Dcpaitment, or this or that piece of social machinery; but, 
so far as Britain is concerned, society itself. The individual worker, or 
for that matter tlie individual statesman, immersed in daily routine — 
like the individual soldier in a battle — easily fails to understand the 
magnitude and far-reaching importance of what is taking place around 
him. How docs it fit together as a whole? Ilow docs it look from a dis- 
tance? Count Okuma, one of the oldest, most experienced and ablest 
of the statesmen of Japan, watching the present conflict from the other 
side of the globe, declares it to be nothing less than the death of Euro- 
pean civilization Just as in the past the civilizations of Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece, Carthage, and the great Roman Empire have been successively 
destroyed, so, in the judgment of this detached observer, the civilization 
of all Europe is even now receiving its death-blow. We of the Labor 
Party can so far agree in this estimate as to recognize, in the present world 
catastrophe, if not the death, in Europe, of civilization itself, at any rate 
the culmination and collapse of a distinctive industrial civilization, which 
the workers will not seek to reconstruct. At such times of crisis it is easier 
to slip into luin than to progress into higher forms of organization. That 
is the problem as it presents itself to the Labor Party to-day. 

What this war is consuming is not merely the security, the homes, the 
livelihood and the lives of millions of innocent families, and an enormous 
proportion of all the accumulated wealth of the world, but also the very 
basis of the peculiar social order in which it has arisen. The individualist 
system of capitalist production, based on the private ownership and 
competitive administration of land and capital, with its reckless "profi- 
teering” and wage-slavery; with its glorification of the unhampered 
struggle for the means of life and its hypocritical pretence of the “sur- 
vival of the fittest”; with the monstrous inequality of circumstances which 
it produces and the degradation and brutalization, both moral and spiritual, 
resulting therefrom, may, we hope, indeed have received a death-blow. 
With it must go the political system and ideas in which it naturally found 
expression. We of the Labor Party, whether in opposition or in due 
time called upon to fomi an Administration, will certainly lend no hand 
to its revival. On the contrary, we shall do our utmost to see that it is 
buried with the millions whom it has done to death. If we in Britain are to 
escape from the decay of civilization itself, which the Japanese statesman 
foresees, we must ensure that what is presently to be built up is a new 
social order, based not on fighting, but on fraternity — ^not on the com- 
petitive struggle for the means of bare life, but on a deliberately planned 
cooperation in production and distribution for the benefit of all who 
participate by hand or by brain — ^not on the utmost possible inequality of 
riches, but on a systematic approach towards a healthy equality of mate- 
rial circumstances for eveiy person born into the world — ^not on an en- 
forced dominion over subject nations, subject races, subject Colonies, sub- 
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ject classes or a subject sex, but, in industry as well as in government, on 
that equal Jreedoin, that general consciousness of consent, and that widest 
possible participation in power, both economic and political, which is 
characteristic of Democracy. We do not, of course pretend tliat it is pos- 
sible, even after the drastic clearing away that is now going on, to build 
society anew in a year or two of feverish “Reconstruction.” What the 
Labor Party intends to satisfy itself about is that each brick that it helps 
to lay shall go to erect the structure that it intends, and no other. 

The Pillars of the House 

We need not here recapitulate, one by one, the different items in the 
Labor Party’s program, which successive Party Conferences have adopted. 
These proposals, some of them in various publications worked out in prac- 
tical detail, are often carelessly derided as impracticable, even by tlie politi- 
cians who steal them piecemeal from us! The members of the Labor 
Party, themselves actually working by hand or by brain, in close contact 
with the facts, have peihajjs at all times a more accurate appreciation of 
what is practicable, in industry as in politics, than those who depend solely 
on academic instruction or are biased by great possessions. But to-day no 
man dares to say that anything is impracticable. The war, which has scared 
the old Political Parties right out of their dogmas, has taught every states- 
man and every Governmental official, to his enduring surprise, how very 
much more can be done along the lines that we have laid down than he had 
ever before thought possible. What we now promulgate as our policy, 
whether for opposition or for office, is not merely tlois or that specific re- 
form, but a deliberately thought-out, systematic, and comprehensive plan 
for that immediate social rebuilding which any Ministry, whether or not 
it desires to grapple with the problem, will be driven to undertake. The Four 
Pillars of the House that we propose to erect, resting upon the common 
foundation of the Democratic control of society in all its activities, may 
be termed, respectively : 

(а) The Universal Enforcement of the National Minimum; 

(б) The Democratic Control of Industry; 

(c) The Revolution in National Finance; and 

(d) The Surplus Wealth for the Common Good. 

The various detailed proposals of the Labor Party, herein briefly 
summarized, rest on these four pillars, and can best be appreciated in 
connection with them. 

The Universal Enforcemewt of a National Mimmum 

The first principle of the Labor Party — ^in significant contrast with 
those of the Capitalist System, whetlier expressed by the Liberal or by 
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the C'on&ervative Parl> — is the securing to every inemljcr of the community, 
in good times and bad alike (and not only to the strong and able, the well- 
born or the fortunate), of all the requisites of healthy life and worthy 
citizenship. This is in no sense a “class” proposal Such an amount of 
social protection of the individual, however poor and lowly, from birth to 
death is, as the economist now knows, as indispensable to fruitful coopera- 
tion as it is to successful combinations; and it affords the only complete 
safeguard against that insidious Degradation of the Standard of Life, 
which is the worst economic and social calamity to which any community 
can be subjected. We are members one of another. No man liveth to him- 
self alone. If any, even the humblest is made to suffer, the whole com- 
munity and every one of us, wliether or not we recognize the fact, is 
thereby injured. Generation after generation this has been the corner-stone 
of the faith of Labor. It will be the guiding principle of any Labor 
Government. 

The Leoislative Regulation of Employment. — Thus it is that the 
Labor Party to-day stands for the universal application of the Policy of 
the National Minimum, to which (as embodiecl in the successive elabora- 
tions of the Factory, Mines, Railways, Shops, Merchant Shipping, and 
Truck Acts, the Public Health, Housing, and Education Acts and the 
minimum Wage Act — all of them aiming at the enforcement of at least 
the prescribed Minimum of Leisure, Health, Education, and Subsistence) 
the spokesmen of Labor have already gained the support of the enlightened 
statesmen and economists of the world. All these laws purporting to pro- 
tect against extreme Degradation of the Standard of Life need consider- 
able improvement and extension, whilst their administration leaves much 
to be dcsii-ed. For instance, the Workmen’s Compensation Act fails, shame- 
fully, not merely to secure proper provision for all the victims of accident 
and industrial disease, but what is much more important, does not succeed 
in preventing their continual increase. The amendment and consolidation 
of the Factories and Workshop Acts, with their extension to all employed 
persons, is long overdue, and it will be the policy of Labor greatly to 
strengthen the staff of inspectors, especially by the addition of more men 
and women of actual experience of the workshop and the mine. The Coal 
Mines (Minimum Wage) Act must certainly be maintained in force, and 
suitably amended, so as both to ensure greater uniformity of conditions 
among the several districts, and to make the District Minimum in all cases 
an effective reality. The same policy will, in the interests of the agricultural 
laborers, dictate the perpetuation of the Legal Wage clauses of the new 
Com Law just passed for a term of five years, and the prompt amendment 
of any defects that may be revealed in their worldng. And, in view of the 
fact that many millions of wage-earners, notably women and the less- 
skilled workmen in various occupations, arc unable by combination to ob- 
tain wages adequate for decent maintenance in health, the Labor Party 
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intends to see that the Trade Boards Act is suitably amended and made to 
apply to all industrial employments in which any considerable number 
of those employed obtain less than 30s. per week. This minimum of not 
less than 30b. per week (which will need revision according to the level 
of prices) ought to be the very lowest statuory base line for the least skilled 
adult workers, men or women, in any occupation, in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Tjie Organization of Demouilization. — But the coming industrial 
di.slocation, which will inevitably follow the discharge from war service of 
half of all the working population, imposes new obligations upon the com- 
munity. The demobilization and discharge of the eight million wage-earners 
now being paid from public funds, cither for service with the colors or in 
munition work and other war trades, will bring to the whole wage-earning 
class grave peril of Unemployment, Reduction of Wages, and a Lasting 
Degradation of the Standard of Life, which can be prevented only by 
deliberate National Organization. The Labor Party has repeatedly called 
upon the present Government to formulate its plan, and to make in ad- 
vance all arrangements necessary for coping with so unparalleled a dis- 
location. The policy to which the Labor Party commits itself is un- 
hesitating and uncompromising. It is plain that regard should be had, in 
stopping Government orders, reducing the staff of the National Factories 
and demobilizing the Army, to the actual state of employment in particu- 
lar industries and in different districts, so as both to release first the 
kinds of labor most urgently required for the revival of peace production, 
and to prevent any congestion of the market. It is no less imperative that 
suitable provision against being turned suddenly adrift without resources 
should be made, not only for the soldiers, but also for the three million 
operatives in munition work and other war trades, who will be discharged 
long before most of the Army can be disbanded. On this important point, 
which is the most urgent of all, the present Government has, we believe, 
down to the present hour, formulated no plan, and come to no decision, 
and neither the Liberal nor the Conservative Parly has apparently deemed 
the matter worthy of agitation. Any Government which should allow the 
discharged soldier or munition worker to fall into the clutches of charity 
or the Poor Law would have to be instantly driven from office by an out- 
burst of popular indignation. What every one of them who is not wholly 
disabled will look for is a situation in accordance with his capacity. 

Securing Empeoyment for All.- — ^The Labor Party insists — as no 
other political party has thought fit to do— that the obligation to find suit- 
able employment in productive work for all these men and women rests 
upon the Government for the time being. The work of re-settling the dis- 
banded soldiers and discharged munition workers into new situations is a 
national obligation; and the Labor Party emphatically protests against it 
being regarded as a matter for private charity. It strongly objects to this 
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public duty bcinf^ handed over either to committees o{ philanthi'opists or 
benevolent societies, or to any of the military or recruiting authorities. The 
policy of the Labor Party in this matter is to make the utmost use of the 
Trade Unions, and equally tor the brain workers, of the various Profes- 
sional Associations. In v<ew of the fact that, in any trade, the best organiza- 
tion for placing men in situations is a national Trade Union having local 
branches throughout the kingdom, every soldier should be allowed, if he 
chooses, to have a duplicate of his industrial discharge notice sent out, one 
month before the date fixed for his discharge, to the Secretary of the Trade 
Union to which he belongs or wishes to belong. Apart from this use of the 
Trade Union (and a corresponding u-ce of the Professional Association) 
the Government must, of course, avail itself of some such public ma- 
chinery as that of the Employment Exchanges; but before the existing 
Exchanges (which will need to be greatly extended) can receive the co- 
operation and support of the organized Labor Movement, without which 
their operations can never be fully successful, it is imperative that they 
should be drasticaly I'eformed, on the lines laid down in the Demobilization 
Report of the “Labor after the War” Joint Committee ; and, in particular, 
that each Exchange should be placed effectively under the supervision and 
control of a Joint Committee of Employers aitd Trade Unionists in equal 
numbers. 

The responsibility of the Government, for the time being, in the grave 
industrial crisis that demobilization will produce, goes, however, far be- 
yond the eight million meir and women whom the various departments 
will suddenly discharge from their own service. The effect of this peremp- 
tory discharge on all the other worker's has also to be taken into account. 
To the Labor Party it will seem the supreme concern of the Government 
of the day to see to it that there shall be, as a result of the gigantic "Gen- 
eral Post" which it will itself have deliberately set going, nowhere any 
Degradation of the Standard of Life. The Government has pledged itself 
to restore the Trade Union conditions and “pre-war practices" of the 
workshop, which the Trade Unions patriotically gave up at the direct re- 
quest of the Government itself ; and this solemn pledge must be fulfilled, 
of course, in the spirit as well as in the letter. The Labor Party, more- 
over, holds it to be the duty of the Government of the day to talce all 
necessary steps to prevent the Standard Rates of Wages, in any trade or oc- 
cupation whatsoever, from suffering any reduction, relatively to the con- 
temporary cost of living. Unfortunately, the present Government, like the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties, so far refuses to speak on this important 
matter with any clear voice. We claim that it should be a cardinal point 
of Government policy to make it plain to every capitalist employer that 
any attempt to reduce the customary rate of wages when peace comes, 
or to take advantage of the dislocation of demobilization to worsen the con- 
ditions of emplo)mient in any grade whatsoever, will certainly lead to em- 
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bittered industrial strife, which will be in the highest degree detrimental 
to the national interests; and that the Government of the day will not 
hesitate to take all ncessary steps to avert such a calamity. In the great 
impending crisis the Government of the day should not only, as the greatest 
employer of both brainworkers and manual workers, set a good example 
in this respect but should also activeN seek to influence private employers 
by proclaiming in advance that it will not itself attempt to lower the Stan- 
dard Rates of conditions in public employment ; by announcing that it will 
insist on the most rigorous observance of the Fair Wages Clause in all 
public contracts, and by explicitly recommending every Local Authority 
to adopt the same policy. 

But nothing is more dangerous to the Standard of Life, or so destruc- 
tive of those minimum conditions of healthy existence, which must in the 
interests of the community be assured to every worker, than any wide- 
spread or continued unemployment. It has always been a fundamental 
principle of the Labor Party (a point on which significantly enough it 
has not been followed by either of the other political parties) that in a 
modern industrial community, it is one of the foremost obligations of 
the Government to find* for every willing worker, whether by hand or by 
brain, productive work at Standard Rates. 

It is accordingly the duty of the Government to adopt a policy of 
deh’berately and systematically preventing the occurrence of unemploy- 
ment, instead of (as heretofore) letting unemployment occur, and then 
seeking, vainly and expensively, to relieve the unemployed. It is now known 
that the Government can, if it chooses, arrange the Public Works and the 
orders of National Departments and Local Authorities in such a wav as 
to maintain the aggregate demand for labor in the whole kingdom (in- 
cluding that of capitalist employers) approximately at a uniform level from 
year to year; and it is therefore a primary obligation of the Government 
to prevent any considerable or widespread fluctuations in the total num- 
bers employed in times of good or bad trade. But this is not all. In order 
to prqjare for the possibility of there being any unemployment, either 
in the course of demobilization or in the first years of peace, it is essential 
that the Government should make all necessary preparations for putting 
instantly in hand, directly or through the Local Authorities, such urgently 
needed public works as (a) the rehousing of the population alike in rurM 
districts, mining villages, and town slums, to the extent, possibly, of a 
million new cottages and an outlay of 300 millions sterling; (b) the im- 
mediate making good of the shortage of schools, training colleges, tech- 
nical colleges, etc., and the engagement of the necessary additional 
teachii^, clerical and administrative staffs; (c) new roads; (d) light rail- 
ways; (a) the unification and reorganization of the railway and canal 
system; (f) afforestation; (g) the reclamation of land; (h) the devel- 
tqpment and better equipment of our ports and harbors; (t) the opening 
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up of access to land by cooperative small holdings and in other practicable 
ways. Moreover, in order to relieve any pressure of an overstocked lal>or 
market, the opportunity should be taken, if unemployment should threaten 
to become widespread, (a) immediately to raise the school leaving age 
to sixteen; (b) greatly to increase the number of scholarships and bur- 
saries for Secondary and Higher Education; and (c) substantially to 
shorten the hours of labor of all young persons, even to a greater extent 
than the eight hours per week contemplated in the new Education Bill, 
in order to enable them to attend technical and other classes in the day- 
time. Finally, wherever practicable, the hours of adult labor should be 
reduced to not more than forty-eight per week, without reduction of the 
Standard Rates of Wages. There can be no economic or other justifica- 
tion for keeping any man or woman to work for long hours, or at over- 
time, whilst others are unemployed. 

Social Insurance against Unemployment. — In so far as the Gov- 
ernment fails to prevent Unemployment — wherever it finds it impossible to 
discover for any willing worker, man or woman, a suitable situation at 
the Standard Rate — ^the Labor Party holds that the Government must, 
in the interest of the community as a whole, provide him or her with ade- 
quate maintenance, either with such arrangements for honorable employ- 
ment or with such useful training as may be found practicable, according 
to age, health and previous occupation. In many ways the best form of 
provision for those who must be unemployed, because the industrial organi- 
zation of the community so far breaks down as to be temporarily unable 
to set them to work, is the Out of Work Benefit afforded by a well ad- 
ministered Trade Union. This is a special tax on the Trade Unionists 
themselves which they have voluntarUy undertaken, but towards which 
they have a right to claim a public subvention — a subvention which was 
actually granted by Parliament (though only to the extent of a couple 
of shillings or so per week) under Part II. of the Insurance Act, The 
arbitrary withdrawal by the Government in 1915 of this statutory right 
of the Trade Unions was one of the least excusable of the war econo- 
mies; and the Labor Party must insist on the resumption of this sub- 
vention immediately the war ceases, and on its increase to at least half the 
amount spent in Out of Work Benefit. The extension of State Unem- 
ployment Insurance to other occupations may afford a convenient method 
of providing for such of the Unemployed, especially in the case of badly 
paid women workers, and the less skilled men, whom it is difficult to 
organize in Trade Unions. But the weekly rate of the State Unemploy- 
ment Benefits needs, in these days of high prices, to be considerably 
raised; whilst no industry ought to be compulsorily brought within its 
scope against the declared will of the workers concerned, and especially 
of their Trade Unions. In one way or another remunerative employment 
or honorable maintenance must be found for every willing worker, by 
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hand or by brain, in bad limes as well as in good. It is clear thal, in the 
twentieth century, there must be no question of driving the Unemployed 
to anything so obsolete and discredited as either private charity, with 
its haphazard and ill-considered doles, or the Poor Law, with (he futilities 
and barbarities of its “Stone Yard,” or its “Able-bodied Test Work- 
house.” Only on the basis of a universal application of the Policy of 
the National Minimum, affording complete security against destitution, 
in sickness and health, in good times and bad alike, to every member of 
the community of whatever age or sex, can any worthy social order be 
built up. 

The Democratic Control 'of Industry 

The universal application of the Policy of the National Minimum is, 
of course, only the first of the Pillars of the House that the Labor Party 
intends to see built. What marks off this Party most distinctively from 
any of the other political parties is its demand for the full and genuine 
adoption of the principle of Democracy. The first condition of Democracy 
is effective personal freedom. This has suffered so many encroachments 
during the war that it is necessary to state with clearness (hat the com- 
plete removal of all the war-time restrictions on freedom of speech, free- 
dom of publication, freedom of the press, freedom of travel and freedom 
of choice of place of residence and kind of employment must take place 
the day after Peace is declared. The Labor Party declared emphatically 
against any continuance of the Military Service Acts a moment longer 
than the imperative requirements of the war excuse. But individual free- 
dom is of little use without complete political rights. The Labor Party 
sees its repeated demands largely conceded in the present Representation 
of the People Act, but not yet wholly satisfied. The Party stands, as 
heretofore, for complete Adult Suffrage, with not more than a three 
months’ residential qualification, for effective provision for absent electors 
to vote, for absolutely equal rights for both sexes, for the same freedom 
to exercise civic rights for the "common soldier” as for the officer, for 
Shorter Parliaments, for the complete Abolition of the House of Lords, 
and for a most strenuous opposition to any new Second Chamber, whether 
elected or not, haring in it any element of Heredity or Privilege, or of the 
control of the House of Commons by any party or class. But unlike the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties, the Labor Party insists on Democracy 
in industry as well as in government. It demands the progressive elimina- 
tion from the control of industry of the private capitalist, individual or 

i 'oint-gtock; and the setting free of all who work, whether by hand or 
ty brain, for the servdee of the community, and of the community only. 
And the Labor Party refuses absolutely to believe that the British people 
will permanently tolerate any reconstruction or perpetuation of the dis- 
organization, waste and inefficiency involved in the abandonment of Brit- 
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ish industry to a jostling crowd of separate private employers, with their 
minds bent, not on the service of the community, but — ^by the very law 
of their being— only on the utmost possible profiteering. What the nation 
needs is unrloubledly a great bound onwards in its aggregate productivity. 
But this cannot be secured merely by pressing the manual workers to 
more strenuous toil, or even by encouraging the “Captains of Industry” 
to a less wasteful organization of their several enterprises on a profit- 
making basis. What the Labor Party looks to is a genuinely scientific 
reorganization of the nation’s industry, no longer deflected by individual 
profiteering, on the basis of the Common Ownership of the means of 
Production; the equitable sharing of the proceeds among all who par- 
ticipate in any capacity and only among these, and the adoption, in 
particular services and occupation, of those systems and methods of ad- 
ministration and control that may be found, in practice, best to promote, 
not profiteering, but the public interest. 

Immediate Nationalization. — ^'Fhe Labor Party stands not merely 
for the principle of the Conunon Ownership of the nation’s land, to be ap- 
plied as suitable opportunities occur, but also, specifically, for the imme- 
diate Nationalization of Railways, Mines, and the production of Electincal 
Power. We hold that the very foundation of any successful reorganization 
of British Industry must necessarily be found in the provision of the 
utmost facilities for transport and communication, the production of power 
at the cheapest possible rate, and the most economical supply of both elec- 
trical energy and coal to every comer of the kingdom. Hence the Labor 
Party stands, unhesitatingly, for the National Ownership and administra- 
tion of the Railways and Canals, and their union, along with Harbors and 
Roads and the Posts and Telegraphs — ^not to say also the great lines of 
steamers which could at once be owned, if not immediately directly 
managed in detail, by the Government — in a united national service of 
Communication and Transport; to be worked, unhampered by capitalist, 
private or purely local interests (and with a steadily increasing partici- 
pation of the organized workers in the management, both central and 
local), exclusively for the common good. If any Govenunent should be 
so misguided as to propose, when peace comes, to hand the railways back 
to the shareholders ; or should show itself so spendthrift of the nation’s 
property as to give these shareholders any enlarged franchise by present- 
ing them with the economies of unification or the profits of increased 
railway rates; or so extravagant as to bestow public funds on the re- 
equipment of privately owned lines — all of whidi things are now being 
privately intrigued for by the railway intersts — ^the Labor Party will offer 
any such project the most strenuous opposition. The railways and canals, 
like the roads, must henceforth belong to the public, and to the public alone. 

In the production of Electricity, for cheap Power, Light and Heating, 
this country has so far failed, because of hampering private interests, to 
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take advantage of science. Even in the largest cities we still “peddle” 
our Electricity on a contemptibly small scale. What is called for, imme- 
diately after the war, is the erection of a score of gigantic “super-power 
stations,” which could generate, at incredibly cheap rates, enough elec- 
tricity for the use of every industrial establishment and every private 
household in Great Britain; the present municipal and joint-stock electrical 
plants being universally linked up and used for local distribution. This is 
inevitably the future of Electricity. It is plain that so great and so power- 
ful an enterprise, affecting every industrial enterprise and, eventually 
every household, must not be allowed to pass into the hands of private 
capitalists. They are already pressing the Government for the concession, 
and neither the Liberal nor the Conservative Party has yet made up its 
mind to a refusal of such a new endowment of profiteering in what will 
presently be the lifeblood of modern productive industry. The Labor 
Party demands that the production of Electricity on the necessary gigantic 
scale shall be made, from the start (with suitable arrangements for munici- 
pal cooperation in local distribution), a national enterprise, to be worked 
exclusively with the object of supplying the whole kingdom with the 
cheapest possible Power, Light, and Heat. 

But with the Railways and the generation of Electricity in the hands of 
the public, it would be criminal folly to leave to the present 1,500 colliery 
companies the power of “holding up” the coal supply. These are now all 
working under public control, on terms that virtually afford to their 
shareholders a statutory guarantee of their swollen incomes. The Labor 
Party demands the immediate Nationalization of Mines, the extraction of 
coal and iron being worked as a public service (with a steadily increasing 
participation in the management, both central and local, of the various 
grades of persons employed) ; and the whole business of the retail distri- 
bution of household coal being undertaken, as a local public service, by 
the elected Municipal or County Councils. And there is no reason why 
coal should fluctuate in price any more than railway fares, or why the 
consumer should be made to pay more in winter than in summer, or in 
one town than another. What the Labor Party would aim at is, for house- 
hold coal of standard quality, a fixed and uniform price for the whole 
kingdom, payable by rich and poor alike, as unalterable as the penny 
postage stamp. 

But the sphere of immediate Nationalization is not restricted to these 
great industries. We shall never succeed in putting the gigantic system 
of Health Insurance on a proper footing, or secure a clear field for the 
beneficent work of the Friendly Societies, or gain a free hand for the 
necessary development of the urgently called for Ministry of Health and 
the Local Public Health Service, until the nation expropriates the profit- 
making Industrial Insurance Companies, which now so tyrannously ex- 
ploit the people with their wasteful house-to-house Industrial Life As- 
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surance. Only by such an expropriation of Life Assurance Companies can 
we secure the universal provision, free from the burdensome toil of weekly 
pence, of the indispensable Funeral Benefit. Nor is it in any sense a “class” 
measure. Only by the assumption by a State Department of the whole busi- 
ness of Life Assurance can the millions of policy holders of all classes 
he completely protected against the possibly calamitous results of the 
depreciation of securities and suspension of bonuses which the war is 
causing. Only by this means can the great staff of insurance agents find 
their proper place as Civil Servants, with equitable conditions of employ- 
ment, compensation for any disturbance and security of tenure, in a 
nationally organized public service for the discharge of the steadily in- 
creasing functions of the Government in Vital Statistics and Social In- 
surance. 

In quite another sphere the Labor Party sees the key to Temperance 
Reform in taking the entire manufacture and retailing of alcoholic drink 
out of the hands of those who find profit in promoting the utmost possible 
consumption. This is essentially a case in which the people, as a whole, 
must assert its right to full and unfettered power for dealing with the 
licensing question in accordance with local opinion. For this purpose, local- 
ities should have conferred upon them facilities 

(a) To prohibit the sale of liquor within their boundaries; 

(b) To reduce the number of licenses and regulate the conditions 
under which they may be held; and 

(c) If a locality decides that licenses are to be granted, to determine 
whether such licenses shall be under private or any form of public control. 

Municipalization. — Other main industries, especially those now be- 
coming monopolized, should be nationalized as opportunity offers. More- 
over, the Labor Party holds that the Municipalities should not confine 
their activities to the necessarily costly services of Education, Sanita- 
tion and Police; nor yet rest content with acquiring control of the local 
Water, Gas, Electricity, and Tramways; but that every facility should 
be afforded to them to acquire (easily, quickly and cheaply) all the land 
they require, and to extend their enterprises in Housing and Town Plan- 
ning, Parks, and Public Libraries, the provision of music and the organi- 
zation of recreation; and also to undertake, besides the retailing of coal, 
other services of common utility, particularly the local supply of milk, 
wherever this is not already fully and satisfactorily organized by a Co- 
operative Society. 

Control of Capitalist Industry. — Meanwhile, however, we ought 
not to throw away the valuable experience now gained by the Government 
in its assumption of the importation of wheat, wool, metals, and other com- 
modities, and in its control of the shipping, woolen, leather, clothing, 
boot and shoe, milling, baking, butchering, and other industries. The 
L/abor Party holds that, whatever may have been the shortcomings of 
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this Government importation and control, it has demonstiably prevented 
a lot ol "profiteeiing." Nor can it end immediately on the Declaration of 
Peace. The people will lie extremely foolish if they ever allow their in- 
dispensable industries to slip back into the unfettered control of private 
capitalists, who are, actually at the instance of the Government itself, 
now rapidly combining, trade by trade, into monopolist Trusts, which 
may presently become as ruthless in their extortion as the worst American 
examples. Standing as it docs for the Democratic Control of Industry, 
the Labor I’arty would think twice before it sanctioned any abandonment 
of the present profitable centralization of put chase of raw materials; 
of the present carefully organized “rationing,” by joint committees of 
the trades concerned, of the several establishments with the materials they 
require; of the picsent elaborate system of “costing” and public audit 
of manufacture! s’ accounts, so as to stop the waste heretofore caused 
by the mechanical inefficiency of the more backward firms; of the pres- 
ent salutary publicity of manufacturing processes and expenses thereby 
ensured; and, on the information thus obtained (in order never again 
to revert to the old-time profiteering) of the present rigid fixing, for 
standardized products, of maximum prices at the factory, at the ware- 
house of the wholesale trader and in the retail shop. This question of 
the retail prices of household commodities is emphatically the most prac- 
tical of all political issues to the woman elector. The male politicians 
have too long neglected the grievances of the small household, which is 
the prey of evciy profiteering combination; and neither the Liberal nor 
the Conservative party promises, in this respect, any amendment. This, 
too, is in no sense a “class” measure. It is, so the Labor Party holds, 
just as much the function of Government, and just as necessary a part 
of the Democratic Regulation of Industry, to safeguard the interests of 
the community as a whole, and those of all grades and sections of private 
consumers, in the matter of prices, as it is, by the Factory and Trade 
Boards Acts, to protect the rights of the wage-earning producers in the 
matter of wages, hours of labor, and sanitation. 

A Revolution in National Finance 

In taxation, also, the interests of the professional and housekeeping 
classes are at one with those of the manual workers. Too long has our 
National Finance been regulated, contrary to the teaching of Political 
Economy, according to the wishes of the possessing classes and the profits 
of the financiers. The colossal expenditure involved in the present war 
(of which, against the protest of the Labor Party, only a quarter has 
been raised by taxation, whilst three-quarters have been borrowed at 
onerous rates of interest, to be a burden on the nation’s future) brings 
tilings to a crisis. When peace comes, capital will be needed for all sorts 
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of social enterprises, and the resources of Government will necessarily 
have to be vastly greatei than they were before the war. JMeanwhile in- 
numerable new private foitunes aie being heaped up by those who take 
advantage of the nation’s need ; and the one-tenth of the population which 
owns nine-tenths of the riches of the United Kingdom, far from being 
made poorer, will find itself, in the aggregate, as a result of the war, 
drawing in rent and interest and dividends a laiger nominal income than 
ever before. Such a position demands a revolution in national finance. 
How are we to discharge a public debt that may well teach the almost 
incredible figure of 7,000 million pounds sterling, and at the same time 
raise an annual revenue which, for local as well as central government, 
must probably reach 1,000 millions a year? It is over this burden of taxa- 
tion that the political parties will be found to be most sharply divided. 

The Labor Party stands for such a system of taxation as will yield 
all the necessary revenue to the Government without encroaching on the 
Prescribed National Minimum Standard of Life of any family whatso- 
ever; without hampering production or discouraging any useful personal 
effort, and with the nearest possible approximation to ecjualily of sacri- 
fice. We definitely repudiate all proposals for a Protective Tariff, in what- 
ever specious guise they may be cloaked, as a device for burdening the 
consumer with unnecessarily enhanced prices, to the profit of the capitalist 
employer or landed proprietor, who avowedly expects his profits or rent 
to be increased thereby. We shall strenuously oppose any taxation, of 
whatever kind, which would increase the price of food or of any other 
necessaiy of life. We hold that indirect taxation on commodities, whether 
by Customs or Excise, should be strictly limited to luxuiies; and con- 
centrated principally on those of wliich it is socially desirable that the 
consumption should be actually discouraged. We arc at one with the 
manufacturer, the farmer and the trader in objecting to taxes interfering 
with production or commerce, or hampering transport and communica- 
tions. In all these matters — once more in contrast with the other political 
parties, and by no means in the interests of the wage-earners alone — ^the 
Labor Party demands that the very definite teachings of economic science 
should no longer be disregarded. 

For the raising of the greater part of the revenue now required the 
Labor Party looks to the direct taxation of the incomes above the nec- 
essary cost of family maintenance; and for the requisite effort to pay off 
the National Debt, to the direct taxation of private fortunes both during 
life and at death. The Income Tax and Super-tax ought at once to be 
thoroughly reformed in assessment and collection, in abatements and al- 
lowances, and in graduation and differentiation, so as to levy the required 
total sum in such a way as to make the real sacrifice of all the taxpayers 
as nearly as possible equal. This would involve assessment by families 
instead of by individual persons, so that the burden is alleviated in pro- 
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portion to the number of persons to be maintained. It would involve the 
raising of the present unduly low minimum income assessable to the tax, 
and the lightening of the present unfair burden on the great mass of 
professional and small trading classes by a new scale of graduation, ris- 
ing from a penny in the pound on the smallest assessable income up to 
sixteen or even nineteen shillings on the pound on the highest income 
of the millionaires. It would involve bringing into assessment the numer- 
ous windfalls of profit that now escape, and a further differentiation be- 
tween essentially different kinds of income. The Excess Profits Tax might 
well be retained in an appropriate form; while so long as Mining Roy- 
alties exist the Mineral Rights Duty ought to be increased. The steadily 
rising unearned Increment of urban and mineral land ought, by an ap- 
propriate direct Taxation of Land Values, to be wholly brought into the 
Public Exchequer. At the same time, for the service and redemption of 
the National Debt, the Death Duties ought to be regraduated, much more 
strictly collected, and greatly increased. In this matter we need, in fact, 
completely to reverse our point of view, and to rearrange the whole taxa- 
tion of inheritance from the standpoint of asking what is the maximum 
amount that any rich man should be permitted at death to divert, by his 
will, from the National Exchequer, which should normally be the heir to 
all private riches in excess of a quite moderate amount by way of family 
provision. But all this will not suffice. It will be imperative at the earliest 
possible moment to free the nation from at any rate the greater part of 
its new load of interest-bearing debts for loans which ought to have 
been levied as taxation ; and the Labor Party stands for a special Capital 
Levy to pay off, if not the whole, a very substantial part of the entire 
National Debt — a Capital Levy chargeable like the Death Duties on all 
property, but (in order to secure approximate equality of sacrifice) with 
exemption of the smallest savings, and for the rest at rates very steeply 
graduated, so as to take only a small contribution from the little people 
and a very much larger percentage from the millionaires. 

Over this issue of how the financial burden of the war is to be borne, 
and how the necessary revenue is to be raised, the greatest political battles 
wUl be fought. In this matter the Labor Party claims the support of four- 
fifths of the whole nation, for the interests of the clerk, the teacher, the 
doctor, the minister of religion, the average retail shopkeeper and trader, 
and all the mass of those living on small incomes arc identical with those 
of the artizan. The landlords, the financial magnates, the possessors of 
great fortunes will not, as a class, willingly forego the relative immunity 
that they have hitherto enjoyed. The present unfair subjection of the 
Cooperative Society to an Excess Profits Tax on the "profits” which it 
has never made— specially dangerous as "the thin end of the wedge” of 
penal taxation of ^s laudable form of Democratic enterprise — ^will not 
be abandoned without a struggle. Every possible effort will be made to 
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juggle with the taxes, so as to place upon the shoulders of the mass of 
laboring folk and upon the struggling households of the professional men 
and small traders (as was done after every previous war) — whether by 
Customs or Excise Duties, by industrial monopolies, by unnecessarily high 
rates of postage and railway fares, or by a thousand and one other in- 
genious devices — an unfair share of the national burden. Against these 
efforts the Labor Party will take the firmest stand. 

The Surplus for the Common Good 

In the disposal of the surplus above the Standard of Life, society 
has hitherto gone as far wrong as in its neglect to secure the neces- 
sary basis of any genuine industrial efficiency or decent social order. 
We have allowed the riches of our mines, the rental value of the lands 
superior to the margin of cultivation, the extra profits of the fortunate 
capitalists, even the material outcome of scientific discoveries — which 
ought by now to have made this Britain of ours immune from class pov- 
erty or from any widespread destitution — ^to be absorbed by individual 
proprietors; and then devoted very largely to the senseless luxuiy of 
an idle rich class. Against this misappropriation of the wealth of the 
community, the Labor Party — speaking in the interests not of the wage- 
earners alone, but of every grade and section of producers by hand or 
by brain, not to mention also those of the generations that are to succeed 
us, and of the permanent welfare of the community — emphatically pi'o- 
tests. One main Pillar of the House that the Labor Party intends to build 
is the future appropriation of the Surplus, not to the enlargement of any 
individual fortune, but to the Common Good. It is from this constantly 
arising Surplus (to be secured, on the one hand, by Nationalization and 
Municipalization and, on the other, by the steeply graduated Taxation 
of Private Income and Riches) that will have to be found the new 
capital which the community day by day needs for the perpetual improve- 
ment and increase of its various enterprises, for which we shall decline 
to be dependent on the usury-exacting financiers. It is from the same 
source that has to be defrayed the public provision for the Sick and In- 
firm of all kinds (including that for Maternity and Infancy) which is 
still so scandalously insufficient; for the Aged and those prematurely 
incapacitated by accident or disease, now in many ways so imperfectly 
cared for; for the Education alike of children, of adolescents and of 
adults, in which the Labor Party demands a genuine equality of oppor- 
tunity, overcoming all differences of material circumstances; and for the 
organization of public improvements of all kinds, including the brighten- 
ing of the lives of those now condemned to almost ceaseless toil, and a great 
development of the means of recreation. From the same source must 
come the greatly increased public provision that the Labor Party will 
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insist on being made for scientific investigation and original research, in 
every branch of knowledge, not to say also for the promotion of music, 
literature and fine art, which have been under Capitalism so greatly neg- 
lected, and upon which, so the Labor Party holds, any real development 
of civilization fundamentally depends. Society, like the individual, does 
not live by bread alone — does not exist only for perpetual wealth pro- 
duction. It is in the proposal for this appropriation of every surplus for 
the Common Good — in the vision of its resolute use for the building up 
of the community as a whole instead of for the magnification of individual 
fortunes — that the Labor Parly, as the Party of the Producers by hand 
or by brain, most distinctively marks itself off from the older political 
parties, standing, as these do essentially for the maintenance, unimpaired 
of the perpetual private mortgage upon the annual product of the nation 
that is involved in the individual ownership of land and capital. 

The Street of To-morrow 

The House which the Labor Party intends to build, the four Pil- 
lars of which have now been described, does not stand alone in the 
world. Where will it be in the Street of To-morrow? If we repudiate, 
on the one hand, the Imperialism that seeks to dominate other races, or 
to impose our own will on other parts of the British Empire, so we 
disclaim equally any conception of a selfish and insular “non-interven- 
tlonism” unregarding of our special obligations to our fellow-citizens 
overseas; of the corporate duties of one nation to another; of the moral 
claims upon us of the non-adult races, and of our own indebtedness to the 
world of which we are part. We look for an ever-increasing intercourse, 
a constantly developing exchange of commodities, a steadily growing 
mutual understanding, and a continually expanding friendly cooperation 
among all the peoples of the world. With regard to that great Common- 
wealth of all races, all colors, all religions and all degrees of civili- 
zation, that we call the British Empire, the Labor Party stands for its 
maintenance and its progressive development on the lines of Local Au- 
tonomy and “Home Rule All Round"; the fullest respect for the rights 
of each people, whatever its color, to all the Democratic Self-Govern- 
ment of which it is capable, and to the proceeds of its own toil upon 
the resources of its own territorial home; and the closest possible co- 
operation among all the various members of what has become essentially 
not an_ Empire in the old sense, but a Britannic Alliance. We desire to 
nmintain the most intimate relations with the Labor Parties overseas. Like 
them, we have no sympathy with the projects of "Imperial Federation," 
in so far as these imply the subjection to a common Imperial Legislature 
wielding coercive power (including dangerous facilities for coercive Im- 
perial taxation and for enforced military service), either of the existing 
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Self-Governing Dominions, wliose autonomy would be thereby invaded; 
or of the United Kingdom, whose freedom of Democratic Self-develop- 
ment would be thereby hampered; or of India and the Colonial De- 
pendencies, which would thereby run the risk of being furtlier exploited 
for the benefit of a “White Empire.” We do not intend, by any such 
“Imperial Senate,” either to bring the plutocracy of Canada and South 
Africa to the aid of the British aristocracy or to enable the landlords 
and financiers of the Mother Country to unite in controlling the grow- 
ing Popular Democracies overseas. The absolute autonomy of each self- 
governing part of the Empire must be maintained intact. What we look 
for, besides a constant progress in Democratic Self-Government of every 
part of the Britannic Alliance, and especially in India, is a continuous 
participation of the Ministers of the Dominions of India, and eventually 
of other Dependencies (perhaps by means of their own Ministers specially 
resident in London for this purpose) in the most confidential deliberations 
of the Cabinet, so far as Foreign Policy and Imperial Affairs are con- 
cerned; and the annual assembly of an Imperial Council, representing all 
constituents of the Britannic Alliance and all parties in their Local Legis- 
latures, which should discuss all matters of common interest, but only 
in order to make recommendations for the simultaneous consideration of 
the various autonomous local legislatures of what should increasingly take 
the constitutional fonn of an Alliance of Free Nations. And we carry 
the idea fui-ther. As regards our relations to Foreign Countries, we dis- 
avow and disclaim any desire or intention to dispossess or to impoverish 
any other State or Nation. We seek no increase of territory. We disclaim 
all idea of “economic war.” We ourselves object to all Protective Customs 
Tariffs; but 'we hold that each nation must be left free to do what it 
thinks best for its own economic development, without thought of injuring 
others. We believe that nations are in no way damaged by each other’s 
economic prosperity or commercial progress; but, on the contrary, that 
they are actually themselves mutually enriched tliereby. We would there- 
fore put an end to the old entanglements and mystifications of Secret 
Diplomacy and the formation of Leagues against Leagues. We stand 
for the immediate establishment, actually as a part of the Treaty of 
Peace with which the present war will end, of a Universal League or 
Society of Nations, a Supernational Authority, with an International High 
Court to try all justiciable issues between nations ; an International Leg- 
islature to enact such common laws as can be mutually agreed upon, 
and an International Council of Mediation to endeavor to settle without 
ultimate conflict even those disputes which are not justiciable. We would 
have all the nations of the world most solemnly undertake and promise 
to make a common cause against any one of them that broke away from 
this fundamental agreement. The world has suffered too much from war 
for the Labor Party to have any other policy than that of lasting Peace, 
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More Light — But Also More Warmth! 

The Labor Party is far from assuming that it possesses a key to open 
all locks; or that any policy which it can formulate will solve all the 
problems that beset us. But we deem it important to ourselves as well 
as to those who may, on the one hand, wish to join the Party, or, on 
the other, to take up arms against it, to make quite clear and definite 
our aim and purpose. The Labor Party wants that aim and purpose, as 
set forth in the preceding pages, with all its might. It calls for more 
warmth in politics, for much less apathetic acquiescence in the miseries 
that exist, for none of the cynicism that saps the life of leisure. On the 
other hand, the Labor Party has no belief in any of the problems of the 
world being solved by Good Will alone. Good Will without knowledge 
is Warmth without Light. Especially in all the complexities of politics, 
in the still undeveloped Science of Society, the Labor Party stands for 
increased study, for the scientific investigation of each succeeding problem, 
for the deliberate organization of research, and for a much more rapid 
dissemination among the whole people of all the science that exists. And 
it is perhaps specially the Labor Party that has the duty of placing this 
Advancement of science in the forefront of its political program. What 
the Labor Party stands for in all fields of life is, essentially. Democratic 
Cooperation; and Cooperation involves a common purpose which can be 
agreed to; a common plan which can be explained and discussed, and 
such a measure of success in the adaptation of means to ends as will 
insure a common satisfaction. An autocratic Sultan may govern without 
science if his whim is law. A Plutocratic Party may choose to ignore 
science, if it is heedless whether its pretended solutions of social prob- 
lems that may win political triumphs ultimately succeed or fail. But no 
Labor Party can hope to maintain its position unless its proposals are, 
in fact, the outcome of the best Political Science of its time; or to f ulfil 
its purpose unless that science is continually wresting new fields from 
human ignorance. Hence, although the purpose of the Labor Party must, 
by the law of its being, remain for all time unchanged, its Policy and 
its Program will, we hope, undergo a perpetual development, as knowl- 
edge grows, and as new phases of the social problem present themselves, 
in a continually finer adjustment of our measures to our ends. If Law 
is the Mother of Freedom, Science, to the Labor Party, must be the 
Parent of Law. 

2 . PAST OF the labor PARTY PLATFORM OF I929 

The Labor Party will carry out its policy by peaceful means, but it 
will carry it out. Since it has set the example of working out, in practical 
detail, the social and international reconstruction which it proposes, the 
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character of its piogram is generally known, and we need not here do 
more than recapitulate briefly the fundamental principles upon which it 
rests. They are the protection against exploitation of the worker and the 
consumer; the increase of national wealth by the application to produc- 
tion and distribution of the possibilities revealed by the progress of scien- 
tific knowledge and of the art of administration; the extension of com- 
mon provision for the common requirements of a civilized existence; the 
utilization for the public benefit of the surplus wealth which to-day too 
often at once enriches and degrades a small minority of the population; 
and the systematic pursuit of a policy of peace and cooperation in inter- 
national affairs. The roads along which the Labor Party will advance to 
the establishment of the Socialist Commonwealth are, therefore, five. It 
will use its power 

(i) To secure to every member of the community the standards of 
life and employment which are necessary to a healthy, independent and 
self-respecting existence. 

(li) To convert industry, step by step, and with due regard to the 
special needs and varying circumstances of different occupations from a 
sordid struggle for private gain into a cooperative undertaking, carried 
on for the service of the community and under its control 

(iii) To extend rapidly and widely those forms of social provision 
— education, public health, housing, pensions, the care of the sick, and 
maintenance during unemployment — ^in the absence of which the indi- 
vidual is the sport of economic chance and the slave of his environment 

(iv) To adjust taxation in such a way as to secure that due provision 
is made for the maintenance and improvement of the material apparatus of 
industry, and that surpluses created by social effort shall be applied b\ 
society for the good of all. 

(v) To establish peace, freedom and justice by removing from among 
the nations the root causes of iniemational disputes, by conciliation and 
all-inclusive arbitration, by renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy, by disarmament, by political and economic cooperation through the 
League of Nations, and by mutual agreements with States which are not 
members of the League. 

The Maintenance of Civilised Standoirds of Life and Work 

The beginning of social reconstruction must be to set firm ground be- 
neath the feet of the workers of the nation, in place of the quaking morass 
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in which too often they flounder to-day. Since the war, whilst the Super- 
tax Payer has continued to flourish, wage-rates in many industries have 
been repeatedly reduced, actual earnings have been seriously diminished 
by unemployment, and the hours of the workers in a particularly arduous 
and dangerous occupation have been lengthened by the action of the 
Government. Moreover, while the reign of terror initiated by the mine- 
owners in certain of the coalfields of the country is exceptional, no doubt, 
in its ferocity and its folly, the miners are not alone in having suffered 
grave injuries to their standard of life. In other occupations, long-estab- 
lished rights have been curtailed and traditional safeguards against op- 
pression have been undermined. 

Leveling Up, Not Dragging Down.i — ^The Labor Party holds that to 
attempt to cheapen production by attacking the standard of life of the 
workers of the nation is, not only socially disastrous, but highly injurious 
to the economic prosperity of the whole community. The way to recover 
foreign markets which have been lost or have contracted is not to begin 
by destroying the home market as well. To attempt to compete by fol- 
lowing the downward path of lower wages and longer hours is to take the 
first step down a slippery slope, at the bottom of which lies universal 
ruin. Progress is to be achieved, not by pitting the workers of one na- 
tion. against those of another, but by the common cooperation of all 
nations in establishing equitable international standards of life and work. 
Economic beggar-my-ncighbor is a game at which more than one can 
play, and the reply of foreign producers to lower wages and longer hours 
in Great Britain is only too likely to be the introduction of lower wages 
and longer hours abroad. In so far as that result occurs, the conditions 
of the workers will everywhere be deteriorated, while the relative com- 
petitive positions of the countries concerned will remain unaltered. 

Wider Markets — ^at Home. — ^The course dictated by considerations 
both of common-sense and humanity, the Labor Party holds, is precisely 
the opposite from this suicidal rivMry in mutual degradation. It is not 
to curtail the purchasing power of the population of Great Britain, which 
offers to British producers what is overwhelmingly tlieir most important 
market. It is to maintain and increase it by every means in our power. 
The time has, liappily, pa,ssed when employers could venture with im- 
punity to follow the primrose path of economies effected at the cost 
of tlie health and vigor of the human personnel, for whom alone the in- 
dustrial system is worth maintaining. If, as their spokesmen allege, they 
are eager to increase industrial efficiency, they will be well advised to 
begin by setting their own house in order — ^to modernize their organiza- 
tion, improve their technique, eliminate waste, and apply more intelligently 
the resources which science has revealed. There is no reasoir why cotton 
operatives should suffer because mill-owners liave watered their capital, 
or miners because mine-owners are too incompetent to understand their 
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business and too obstinate to take the advice of those who do, or work- 
ers everywhere because the organization of British industry, as one critic 
after another has remarked, is antiquated and out of date, and em- 
ployers, instead of improving it, use the old fallacious argument of inferior 
labor conditions abroad as a weapon to degrade labor conditions at home. 
The Labor I’arty does not intend that they should. In full accordance 
with the best economic opinion, it stands both for the systematic, uni- 
versal and thoroughgoing application of the policy of fixing minimum 
standards of life and employment, in such a way as at once to safeguard 
the workers against the downward pressure of unscrupulous or incom- 
petent emiiloycrs and to increase the efficiency of indu.strial organization, 
and for the general adoption of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. Needless to say, it will give its whole-hearted support to the estab- 
lishment of international standards through the International Labor Or- 
ganization and to their rigorous enforcement, with the object of securing 
and maintaining the best possible conditions of working-class life both at 
home and abroad. 

Industrial Legislation 

A Charter for Traue Unionism. — ^The wage-earner’s first safeguard 
is his Trade Union. The Government has done its utmost to deprive him 
of it. Among the first tasks of the Labor Party, therefore, will be to 
repeal the cynical measure of class-legislation, by which the Conservatives 
have sought to cripple the sti-englh of Trade Unionism both on the in- 
dustrial and on the political fields. At the same time, while restoring 
to the organized workers the rights of which they have been unjustly 
deprived, it will devote its energies to maintaining and advancing the 
standard of life of the whole population, both by the passage of urgently 
needed legislation and by insuring that such legislation as exists is more 
effectively administered. The code of Factory and Workshops Acts, Mines 
Regulation Acts, Shop Hours Acts, Miners' Minimum Wage, Trade 
Boards, and Agricultural Wages Board Acts, Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, Pensions, Public Health, Insurance and Education Acts is riddled 
with gaps. Not only so, but owing to the reluctance of capitalist politicians 
to find the money for their effective administration, the practical enforce- 
ment of these measures is gravely defective. The Labor Party will make 
it its Business to extend their scope and improve their administration. 

New Stanpaeds in Industry. — ^The Labor Party will take up again 
the Factory and Workshops legislation prepared when a Labor Govern- 
ment was m office. Convinced that the low economic standards of one 
nation react injuriously upon all the rest, and that it is at once the duty 
and the interest of C^eat Britain to lead the way in humanizing the 
conditions of employment, it will ratify the Washington Convention estab- 
lishing a forty-eight hour week by international agreement, and will 
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use its influence to secure the international adoption of a progressively 
advancing code of Labor legislation. The iniquitous measure by which 
the Conservative Govemnient has imposed a longer working day upon 
the mining population must be repealed, and international safeguards 
must be secured with a view to effecting corresponding improvements 
in the working conditions both of Continental miners and of other work- 
ers abroad, so as to prevent unfair competition and the deterioration 
of standards of life and work. Such steps as are necessary must be 
adopted to improve the health of the miner and the comfort of his home, 
by securing that pit-head baths, the provision of which by mine-owners 
is compulsory in all the principal coal-producing countries of Europe, 
are brought within the reach of all. The shocking roll of accidents — 
resulting in over i,ooo deaths and 160,000 injuries every year — ^must he 
reduced, by providing for inspection on a more adequate scale, and by 
prosecuting with rigid impartiality for breaches of the law. 

Moreover, as the greatest of maritime nations. Great Britain is under 
peculiar obligations to her seafaring population, and the need of a drastic 
improvement in their position is equcdly urgent. The conditions at present 
permissible on British ships are actually inferior to those allowed by 
the majority of other countries, and constitute not infrequently a grave 
nationtd scandal. The Labor Party, which has repeatedly championed the 
seafarers’ cause in the House of Commons, intends that that scandal 
shall be ended. It stands for the amelioration of hygiene and living condi- 
tions on board, for a reduction of working hours, and for the establish- 
ment, for all grades of seafarers, of equitable conditions of life and em- 
ployment. 

The Living Wage. — Nor is it only the establishment of effective safe- 
guards against overwork, accidents, and industrial disease which will re- 
quire attention. There is also the not less vital necessity of using the 
power of the State to supplement Trade Union action in fixing standards 
of wages compatible with a life of health and comfort. The Labor Party 
has always stood for the widest possible application of the policy of the 
living wage, and for such legislative and industrial changes as may be 
needed in order to enable it to be carried into practical effect. The Trade 
Boards Acts, under which legally enforceable minimum rates are fixed 
for more than a million workers, must be extended to include witliin 
its scope classes of workers who are at present defenceless, and the ma- 
cliinery of hispcction, through wliich the payment of the rates fixed is 
enforced, must be enlarged. The Fair Wages clause in public contracts 
must be strengthened and rigorously enforced. Greater powers must be 
vested in the Central Agricultural Wages Board, and an end must be 
put to the scandalous negligence which at present causes the minimum 
rates for agricultural workers fixed by the agricultural wages boards to 
he in some areas systematically, though illegally, evaded. 
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Unemployment and Industrial Prosperity 

While the Labor Party differs from its capitalist opponents in hold- 
ing that no industry can be a source of wealth to the nation which 
does not secure to the workers engaged in it the wages, hours of labor, 
and conditions of employment that are essential to health, economic 
independence and the enjoyment of reasonable leisure, it differs from 
them still more in its attitude to unemployment. According to the doc- 
trine long advanced by Conservative and Liberal politicians, and still 
echoed, even to-day, in the face of a century of experience, the cause 
of unemployment is to be found in some defect of individual character 
or some lack of personal initiative, and provision for it must be restricted, 
therefore, to the barest necessities of physical existence. 

Hence the Conservative Gkivemment has abandoned in despair the 
fulfilment of its pledges to prevent unemployment from occurring, while, 
when it occurs, it regards every proposal to provide honorable mainte- 
nance for those who suffer from it as a step on the road to national 
bankruptcy. By an inconsistency as irrational as it is cruel, it drives 
the unemployed on to the Poor Law, and then penalizes Poor Law 
authorities for coping with the problem flung at them by itself. Its 
interference with Local Authorities through the Board of Guardians (De- 
fault) Act, the Local Authorities (Audit) Act, and the Local Authori- 
ties (Emergency Provisions) Act, is a characteristic and sinister blow 
at one of the essential foundations of democratic government. 

The Labor Party has always protested against a policy which at- 
tempts to palliate the symptoms of a grave social disease, while refusing 
to cope with its fundamental causes. It has no desire, therefore, for 
an extension of "doles,” whether they are paid from the rich to the poor, 
or, as is more commonly the case to-day, from the poor to the rich, and 
it only regrets that its Conservative opponents, who are horrified when 
such payments are made to the destitute, appear to regard them with 
equanimity when they are received, in the shape of dividends and rent, 
by the well-to-do. But, while it would welcome the impartial application 
to all classes of the rule that he who will not work shall not eat, it 
repudiates as an outrage the suggestion, still advanced to-day, in spite 
of its repeated refutation by ofificial inquiries, that unemployed workers 
are not anxious to obtain employment. It insists that, as long as the nation 
chooses to maintain an economic system by which unemployment is 
produced, the weight must not be allowed to fall with crushing severity 
either upon its helpless victims or upon the overburdened ratepayers. 

Provision for the Unemployex). — Naturally, therefore, the Labor 
Party will take every step in its power to insure that the provision for un- 
employment is humane and adequate, and will meet the additional cost by 
State grants, so that it falls neither on the worker’s contribution nor on 
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the cost of production. It will introduce such amendments as are neces- 
sary in the Unemployment Insurance Acts, in order that the needs of the 
insured unemployed worker shall be fairly met, and will extend the 
principle of unemployment insurance to sections of the population, such 
as agricultural workers and domestic servants, at present outside its 
scope. It stated in its evidence before the Blanesburgh Committee the 
scale of benefits which it regarded as the minimum to be paid, and to 
that scale it adheres. It will treat unemployment as what it is — a national, 
and not a local, issue — ^and will transfer the present responsibility for 
Unemployment from the local rates to a national scheme. 

Unemployment is not, however, a single problem, and unemployed 
workers do not fall into one uniform category. The causes which plunge 
them in distress are diverse, and the plans for helping them must be 
equally various. In the case of young persons the steps immediately re- 
quired are simple. The age of entry into industry must be raised. De- 
moralizing blind alley jobs which end in the queue at the Employment 
Exchange must be abolished. Juvenile work of a temporary kind must 
be regarded only as the recruiting ground for better forms of employ- 
ment. Unemployment benefits for boys and girls must be conditional upon 
attendance at a juvenile centre, where the disastrous effects of enforced 
idleness may be counteracted, and skill, adaptability and self-discipline 
fostered by opportunities for training. 

The chronic imder-employment of the casual worker at the docks 
and on the fringe of many of our great industries must be dealt with by 
decasualization through scientific organization. 

The worker who loses his position through seasonal or cyclical fluc- 
tuations of industry, or through other accidental causes, must be secured 
against hardship and privation during his temporary unemployment by 
an adequate unemployment insurance scheme. 

The disabled or aged worker, whose grip on the labor market has 
been weakened by physical enfeeblement, must be offered an honorable 
retirement, with an adequate pension. 

Reducing the Surplus. — ^The surplus of labor in certain industries, 
for whom at the moment there seems little or no prospect of a permanent 
foothold, presents a special problem calling for special treatment. Labor 
would reduce the supply of workers competing for jobs in an over- 
crowded labor market by the withdrawal of those whose sei-vices can best 
be spared, or who for social reasons should be demobilized from industrial 
employment. Thus a Labor Government would retain at school for, at 
least, a further year, with due provision for adequate maintenance allow- 
ances, children who in any case ought, for their own sakes and because 
of their future responsibilities as citizens, to be continuing their educa- 
tion, but who to-day are recklessly flung at fourteen into the industrial 
whirlpool. It would improve the widows’ and orphans' pension scheme 
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and provide more generously for the veterans of industry, whilst for those 
prepared to cross the seas m search of new opportunities it would make 
provision by well-considered schemes of training and settlement. 

The Development of National Resources 

But, essential as is the humane treatment of the workers, it is vital 
tliat the restoration of normal trade, and the establishment of perma- 
nent machinery for the prevention of unemployment, should be placed 
in the forefront of the program. The Labor Party will not be satisfied, 
as Capitalist Governments have hitherto been satisfied, merely with 
tinkering with unemployment when unemployment occurs. It declines 
to accept their placid assumption that, in the twentieth century, the re- 
currence of involuntary idleness is still to be regarded, like tempests 
and earthquakes, as an act of God. It conceives to be a primary duty 
to develop opportunities for employment, and it regards the necessity for 
providing maintenance for workless labor as a measure of the failure 
to cope with the major problem. 

The prevention, by all practicable means, of trade depression, has 
for long been an integral part of Labor policy. The most effective lines 
of advance are the wise development of the nation’s resources — its land, 
waterways artd harbors, its mineral wealth, and, above all, its "man 
power”' — ^the improvement of the key services of finance, power and trans- 
port, on which all other industries depend, the elimination of waste and 
inefficiency in productive processes and in the machinery and methods of 
marketing and distribution, the more active promotion of scientific and 
industrial research, the protection of the consumer, and, in the sphere 
of foreign affairs, the establishment of stable peace and the expansion 
of overseas markets. These various proposals are linked together as es- 
sential parts of Labor’s policy for plying the nation’s economic activities 
on a soimd basis. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the action to be taken in order to 
promote economic prosperity is not to be summarized in any single 
formula. The policy of the Labor Party will have as its object, not 
merely to relieve unemployment, but to remove its causes by promoting 
the expansion of industry and trade. In its view alternating periods of 
neglect and of feverish and short-sighted action by Governments must 
give place to the conscious development of economic activities for national 
ends, and new and closer relations between the State and industry must 
be established. Nor must the importance of readjusting financial burdens 
between the State and Local Authorities, which has long been the policy 
of the Labor Party, be forgotten. It is imperative that Local Authorities 
should be relieved of a substantial portion of the charges which now fall 
upon them, both by transferring the cost of certain services to national 
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funds and by increasing the grants paid by the State in rcbpect of others, 
and also that they should obtain power to increase their local revenues 
by rating land-values. Both these items of policy, by reducing burdens 
on productive effort, would bring a much needed relief to the industries 
of the country. 

By the discouragement of luxury spending and the direct increase 
of purchasing power in the hands of the workers, through better pro- 
vision against unemployment, sickness, invalidity and old age, a Labor 
Government would increase the demand for staple commodities and 
powerfully assist the restoration of the chief industries of the country. 

In cooperation with other nations it would strive to break down arti- 
ficial barriers to trade, as suggested by the International Economic Con- 
ference (1927). In order to meet the requirements of the present world 
economic situation and to cope with the problems created by the rise 
of international monopolies and trading organizations, it would support 
an extension of the powers and activities of the Economic Section of 
the League of Nations. 

The full results of Labor’s general policy can accrue only in the 
course of time. It is therefore essential in the meantime to ts^e every 
possible immediate step which will ameliorate existing conditions and 
assist in promoting industrial recovery. 

A National Economic Committee. — A Committee of Imperial De- 
fense has long been in existence to advise the Cabinet on questions of strat- 
egy and military organization. But, though the problems of peace are more 
vital to the nation than those of war, capitalist governments have not 
huherto thought it worth while to devote to the former the same unre- 
mitting attention and continuous preparation as they have given to the 
latter. The Labor Party will make it its business to repair at once tliat 
disastrous omission. It will create permanent machinery through which 
scientific knowledge and technical skill may be mobilized for improving 
the organization of industry, increasing economic efficiency, and raising 
the standard of life throughout the whole community. 

With this object, a Labor Government will establish a National Eco- 
nomic Committee, acting under the directions of the Prime Minister, 
which will be his eyes and ears on economic questions, and keep both 
him and the country informed as to the economic situation and its ten- 
dencies. By undertaking a continuous survey of economic conditions, 
both at home and abroad, such a committee would serve the Government 
and the public as a barometer of economic changes. It would thus insure 
that economic policy was accurately adjusted to the needs of the moment, 
and would provide the exact information, which is indispensable both to 
the satisfactory conduct of Industrial negotiations and to the effective 
application of the measures suggested below for coping with unemploy- 
ment 
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The Employment and Development Board. — Moreover, both in the 
interests of the future and in order to reinforce the efforts made to cope 
with the industrial stagnation of the present, it is essential that there 
should be some permanent machinery to avert the onset and minimize the 
effects of trade depression by the application of a considered and compre- 
hensive policy. 

Such machinery is supplied by the Labor Party’s Prevention of Un- 
employment Bill. With a view to insuring that the national estate be 
scientifically developed, and that useful employment is found for those 
who at present must endure the misery of involuntary idleness, it would 
establish an Employment and Development Board, which would have at 
its disposal each year a Treasury grant to be drawn upon as required. It 
would be the duty of the Board to bring development schemes to the 
point of execution in readiness for the time when they should be pushed 
ahead in the interests of employment and trade. 

There is no lack of sound schemes the urgent need for which is 
generally admitted. The loss of life and property from floods, and the 
injury to agriculture and the nation caused by the existence of a mil- 
lion and three-quarter acres of waterlo^ed land in England and Wales, 
call urgently for consideration. A national drainage scheme, designed to 
prevent the recurrence of floods, would be a protection to life, health 
and property, and would improve the value of large tracts of land. 
Much still remains to be done in protecting the nation against coast 
erosion, in making good the denudation of British forests by more ex- 
tensive afforestation, in extending the provision and use of electricity, 
in the clearance of slums and the erection of new houses, and in the 
building of new "satellite towns” with their own public buildings, schools, 
theatres and business premises. 

The enormous growth of road transport demands a network of arterial 
and subsidiary roads, such as were not dreamt of before the days of 
motor transport. A vast program lies ahead of us in the building of 
new roads, the widening and straightening of existing roads and their 
adaptation to modern needs, and the erection and reconstruction of bridges. 
Such measures must be carried out in conjunction with the regional plan- 
ning schemes of the Ministi-y of Health and with an eye to future 
economic developments. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s raids upon 
the Road Fund, and his transference of part of the proceeds of the 
Excise Duties on Motor Vehicle Licenses to the general purposes of 
the Exchequer, have deprived the road system of much needed resources. 
The requirements of to-day can only be met by liberating greater re- 
sources, and by a recognition of the fact that tire main roads are national 
rather than local in character. 

A Government which itself takes a lead in developing national rer 
sources, and in re-equipping and modernizing the services which it owns 
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or controls would not fail to impress upon industry at large the need 
for bracing itself to meet the needs of our time by a bold policy on 
similar lines. 

The policy of a Labor Government through the National Economic 
Committee and the Employment and Development Board would aim, 
in short, at a progressive improvement in the economic efficiency of the 
whole nation by every means in their power. 

The Democratic Control of Industry 

The Labor Party will not be contented, however, meiely to abolish 
the grosser scandals of underpajmicnt, conditions of labor injurious to 
health, excessive hours, and unemployment. It proposes, not simply to 
patch the house, but methodically and patiently to rebuild it. It is unable 
to believe that mankind will be satisfied forever to resign the provision 
of the material requirements of its civilization to the blind chances of 
a scramble for personal gain, which is ruinous to those who fail, and 
too often demoralizing to those who succeed. It holds that, however 
inevitable such economic privateering may have been in the past, and 
in some countries may be to-day, the people of Great Britain can now 
do better, and that, thanks to the development of scientific knowledge, 
of a national administrative service, of Local Government, of the Coop- 
erative Movement, of vocational organization among all classes of work- 
ers, and, not least, of tendencies inherent in industry itself, the community 
to-day possesses the means to control its own economic future, if it pos- 
sesses also the will to use them. Hitherto the mass of mankind have lived 
as the tenants-at-will of a minority of capitalists and landlords. The Labor 
Party, which believes in democracy in industry as well as in government, 
intends that the great foundation industries, on which the welfare of 
all depends, shall be owned and administered for the common advantage 
of the whole community. 

The Menace of the Trust. — ^Labor is aware, of course, that the 
capitalist Press, a large part of which is to-day controlled by less than a 
dozen rich men, will raise the cry that individual liberty and economic effi- 
ciency are threatened by the extension of public ownership and social 
control. 

It notes, however, that while a considerable number of Conservative 
and Liberal politicians, with their customary indifference to changes which 
are taking place beneath their eyes, continue to repeat the musty shibboleths 
of the nineteenth century as to the virtues of "private enterprise,” and 
the dangers involved in interfering with it, private enterprise is day by 
day being abolished by the formation of combinations, and that where, 
as in the coal industry, it still survives, it is characterized by an inefficiency 
s6 glaring and so irremediable as to fill enlightened capitalists themselves 
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with astonished embarrassment. Capitalism appears, in short, as was 
long ago prophesied of it, to be engaged in the congenial task of de- 
vouring its own children. It is abolishing, with an almost indecent pre- 
cipitation, a large proportion of the opportunities for independent eco- 
nomic activity, its efficacy in increasing which was formerly its favorite 
boast. The choice which to-day confronts the nation, therefore, is not 
between private enterprise and public control, but between the conduct 
of industry as a public service, democratically owned and responsibly 
administered, and the private economic sovereignly of the combine, the 
syndicate and the trust. It is, in short, between public ownership or 
control and one foim or another of industrial feudalism. 

The Public Ownership of Inundation Industries. — Faced with 
such an alternative, no self-respecting party, which believes in democracy, 
can hesitate for a moment. The land, both agricultural and urban, the 
production and distribution of the coal and power which arc the life-blood 
of modern industry, the network of communications and transport which 
forms its veins and arteries, the control of the credit which regulates and 
lubricates the economic mechanism, the system of industrial life insurance 
needed to safeguard the worker against the risks confronting him, and 
through which he too often to-day is shamelessly exploited — these and 
other fundamental necessities are too vital to the welfare of the nation to be 
organized and exploited for private profit. Without haste, but without rest, 
with careful preparation, with the use of the best tedmical knowledge and 
managerial skill, and with due compensation to the persons affected, the 
Labor Party will vest their ownership in the nation, and their administra- 
tion in authorities acting on the nation's behalf. It observes, indeed, with 
a satisfaction not unmingled with amusement, that, tliough these indispen- 
able reforms will be contested, of course, by private interests, the battle 
over principles is already more than half won — ^that the nationalization of 
mines has been recommended by a majority of one Royal Commission, 
and the nationalization of minerals by two ; that the nationalization of land 
has long been urged by many who would repudiate with indignation the 
name of Socialist ; that afforestation is carried forward, amid general ap- 
proval, by a National Authority; that, though "Nationalization” is ana- 
thema to the Conservative Government, that Government itself has been 
driven, in view of the intolerable anarchy that existed, to organize and 
coordinate electricity production and its wholesale distribution under a 
Central Electricity Board appointed by the State ; and that even those who 
reject the policy of public ownership are emphatic as to the necessity of 
an increasingly stringent public control being applied to all aspects of in- 
dustrial organization. So, in spite of themsdves, are even false prophets 
induced by the logic of facts to bear tardy testimony on the side of truth ! 

Confirmed as to the wisdom of its policy by practical experience of the 
waste and inefficiency of private ownership in services which, whether called 
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private or not, arc essentially public in character, the Labor Party 
will proceed to carry it forward with the utmost rapidity that circum- 
stances allow. As its opponents arc well aware — thougfh, for obvious rea- 
sons of controversy, it does not suit them to admit it — ^it has no intention 
of submitting the industries of the country to a regime of bureaucratic 
torpor. While it stands for order as against anarchy, and for science as 
against rule of thumb, it recognizes that different industries have different 
requirements, and that the constitution under which each is governed 
must be adapted more closely than is often the case to-day to the practical 
I'equirenients of varying circumstances. 

Till'. CoiirERATiVE Movement. — ^In the structure which it contem- 
plates, therefore, voluntary initiative and public organization will alike play 
their part The magnificent system of non-profitmaldirg enterprise erected 
by the Cooperative Movement, which already caters for some five million 
families, reveals at once the capaaty of the workers for economic self- 
government and the superiority of the honorable motive of social service 
over the struggle for personal profit. The Labor Party regards Cooperation 
as an indispensable element in the Socialist Commonwealth which is its 
own ideal, and looks forward to the time when it will include every mem- 
ber of the community. Naturally, therefore, it will work in the fullest 
alliance with Cooperators, will take constant counsel with them in elaborat- 
ing its policy of economic reconstruction, and will utilize their long experi- 
ence and specialized knowledge to build a social order which may realize 
the lofty hopes that have inspired the prophets and pioneers of the Co- 
operative Movement. 

Municipal Socialism. — ^In contrast with the distrust apparently felt 
in some quarters for the democratic machinery of Local Government, the 
Labor Party holds that the inhabitants of London and Manchester, of 
Leeds and Sheffield, and of the other great cities of the country, are the 
best judges of their own affairs, and it desires to see an extension of the 
activities of Local Authorities into new spheres. It proposes, therefore, as 
indicated in the Local Authorities ( Enabling) Bill already introduced by 
it, to untie their hands, to encourage them to expand their functions, and, 
subject to due safeguards in respect of efficiency and capital expenditure, 
to empower them to undertake such services as their citizens may desire, 
including the compulsory acquisition of land by the cheapest procedure 
without unnecessary formalities, and the conduct of economic enterprises 
from which at present they are debarred. 

The Control of Credit and Currency. — ^The dependence of national 
well-being upon banking policy needs no demonstration. It has been 
brought home by the events of the last ten years with tragic emphasis. By 
a decision of the Bank of England — a decision approve^ no doubt, by 
the Treasury, but taken in secret, without warning or explanation, and 
without any opportunity being offered for criticism or discussion — ^wide- 
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spread dislocation was created, the ramifications of which afifected the 
whole of our economic life. As things are to-day a handful of financiers, 
subject only to consultation with the Treasury, determine, as they deem 
expedient, the rhytlim of economic life for the whole community. 

The Bank of England as a Public Corporation. — Such powers 
are too great to be entrusted to private hands. It is clearly intolerable that 
a small group of individuals, however eminent, should be in a position to 
take, without any direct responsibility to the public, decisions which vitally 
affect the economic activities and social welfare of almost all their fellow- 
countrymen. If the nation is to be master in its own house, it is essential 
that it should bring the larger issues of banking policy under its own con- 
trol. It is now more than three-quarters of a century since the present 
charter of the Bank of England was framed, and m the interval the 
economic position of Great Britain has been profoundly changed. The Labor 
Party believes that it has a great body of informed opinion upon its side 
when it states that the time has come to establish a new relationship between 
the Bank and the State. The constitution of the Bank should be such as 
to ensure that, while the fullest use is made of expert knowledge and prac- 
tical experience, the Bank shall be directly under public control, and that 
its governing body shall be responsible not merely, as at present, to in- 
dividuals, but to the community. The Labor Party proposes, therefore, that 
the government of the Bank of England shall be vested in the hands of a 
public corporation, and shall contain representatives of the Treasury, the 
Board of Trade, Industry, Labor and the Cooperative Movement. 

Banking Policy and Public Needs. — ^The Bank of England is the 
citadel of the banking system, and its control by a public authority will go 
far to ensure that banking policy is brought into conformity with public 
needs. It is also, however, of urgent importance to extend banking facilities 
to persons of small means, to ensure that the available supply of credit and 
savings shall be used for purposes of national advantage, and to secure 
stability both of the exchanges and of the purchasing power of money. The 
'last problem, a world problem rather than a national problem, was dis- 
cussed at length by the Genoa Conference, and a Labor Government will 
do all in its power to implement the proposal there advanced for periodical 
meetings of representatives of the Centr^ Banks of different countries with 
a view to the general maintenance of stable gold prices. The simplest and 
most practicable method of providing that suitable banking facilities are 
brought within the reach of every section of the population consists in the 
further development of Cooperative and Municipal Banks. Such banks 
have already rendered conspicuous services, and the Labor Party will make 
every effort to promote their extension. It observes, moreover, with grave 
concern the present diversion of a considerable proportion of the national 
credit and national savings into enterprises which, from a public point of 
view, are at best useless, and, at worst, mischievous. It holds that any sane 
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method of allocating them among different undertakings should be based on 
qualitative, as well as quantitative, considerations, and that services of na- 
tional importance must be adequately financed before resources arc placed 
at the disposal of enterprises concerned with luxuries or amusements. A 
L^abor Government, if returned to power, will set on foot the investigations 
tlmt are necessary in order to ensure that such a policy shall be carried into 
effect with the least practicable delay. 

The Nationalization of the Coal Industry. — In planning the 
machinery through which nationalized industries are to be administered, 
the Labor Party will have regard to the need of securing full scope for 
individual initiative and business experience, freedom from needless red 
tape, the utmost passible elasticity and decentralization compatible with the 
efficiency of the service, and, subject alway.s to final control by the repre- 
sentatives of the community, the association of the various grades of 
workers, both managerial and manual, in the conduct and administration 
of their respective industries. The present disorganization of the coal indus- 
try, with its 4,000 mineral owners, 1,300 or more colliery companies, and 
25,000 odd distributors — ^with its antiquated and inefficient system of pro- 
duction and distribution, its wasteful methods of consumption and neglect 
of valuable by-products, and its deplorable indifference both to the interests 
of posterity and to the possibilities of the scientific treatment of coal, which 
is rapidly progressing in other coal-producing countries — ^is, by general 
consent, intolerable. Particularly in view of the resistance of the mine- 
owners to even the most cautious proposals for improvement, the Labor 
Party sees little hope of the necessary reorganization being effected by the 
piecemeal procedure recommended by tire last Commission, and that judg- 
ment is confirmed by the history of the industry in the two and a half 
years since the Commission’s Report was published. 

The Labor Party demands the nationalization of the Coal Industry, 
therefore, not through any doctrinaire determination to apply a formula 
irrespective of circumstances, but for reasons of immediate and practical 
urgency. Experience has shown that if the existing waste in pi-oduction 
and distribution is to be eliminated, and if the full value in energy and 
chemical products is to be extracted from an irreplaceable asset, the 
first and indispensable condition is to extinguish the disorderly welter of 
conflicting interests which at pre.sent paralyze the development of the in- 
dustry, The Only effective method, the Labor Party holds, of rescuing the 
Coal Industry from the ever-deepening chaos into which it has fallen, 
is to unify it tinder public ownership. It is to convert it into an efficient 
and honorable public service, to develop the treatment of coal and the 
provision of iiower on scientific lines, as an integral part of the industry, 
to reorganize the distributive processes under public control, and to admin- 
ister the industry with due regard both to the requirements of the commu- 
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nity and to the; claim of the mineworkerb for civilized standards of life 
and work. 

n'hough, however, a Labor Government would take upon itself the 
duty of nationalizing the mines, it could not — ^pending the pasbage into law 
of its proposals," the creation of the administrative machinery necessary, 
and the carrying into full efTect of its policy — stand idly by and acquiesce 
in the intolerable conditions prevailing in the coalfields. Cln the contrar}^ 
it would come to the immediate succor of the mining population with the 
greatest possible speed. The di.sastrous Act by which the Tory Government 
added an hour to the working day of the miners must be at once repealed. 
The pressure of unemployment on tlie coalfields must be relieved by provid- 
ing superannuation allowances for the veterans of the industry (towards 
which the royalties received by mineral owners may properly be required 
to make a substantial contribution), by a general measure raising the school 
leaving age, with the provision of the necessary maintenance grants, by 
the regulation of recruitment into the industry, and by assisting the migra- 
tion of miners into other districts and other suitable occupations. The im- 
provement of the Unemployment Insurance scheme, which Labor contem- 
plates, its pro] 30 sals for relieving the heavy burden of rates, and its general 
attack on the trade situation would go far to assist both the miners and 
the coal industry itself. 

Summary 

The Labor Party asks for power. If granted power, it will use it both 
to lay the foundations of a new social order, and to relieve immediate dis- 
tress, by carrying out, as rapidly as Parliamentary opportunity permit**, 
the policy embodied in "Labor and tlie Nation," of which the following 
legislative and administrative measures are a summary: — 

I. — Industrial Legislation 

1. The Repeal of the Trade Unions Act and tlie Restoration of Trade Union 

Rights. 

2. The establishment of a 48-hour week. 

3. The improvement and extension of Factory Acts, Mines Regulation Acts, 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts, Merchant Shipping Acts, Minimum Wage 
Acts, and other industrial legislation. 

4. The establishment and enforcement of international labour standards. 

II. — Unemployment 

1. The establishment of adequate provision for unemployed workers, under 

the control of a National Authority. 

2, The amendment of the Unemployment Insurance Acts, the establishment of 

the scale of benefits recommended by the Labor Party in its evidence 
before the Blancsburgh Committee, and the extension of the principle of 
Unemployment Insurance to classes of workers at present outside its 
scope. 
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3. The withdrawal from the Labor market of children under 15, with the 

necessary provision of maintenance allowances. 

4. The improvement of the provision made for widows and orphans and for 

the veterans oE industry. 

5. The repeal of the Eight Hours Act in the coal industry. 

6 . The transference and migration of unemployed miners. 

7. The establishment of a superannuation scheme for aged miners. 

III. — The Development of Industry and Trade 

1. The establishment of a National Economic Committee to advise the Govern- 

ment as to economic policy, and of a National Development and Employ- 
ment Boaid to prepare schemes for tlie development of national resources. 

2 . The control of the Bank of England by a public Corporation, including 

representatives of the Treasury, the Board of Trade, Industry, Labor and 
the Cooperative Movement; the encouragement of Cooperative and 
Municipal banking; the promotion of an International Conference, as 
proposed at Genoa in 1922, with a view to the regulation of the value of 
gold by international agreement; and the introduction of such further 
changes in the banking and financial system as will secure that the avail- 
able supply of credit and savings is used to the greatest national advan- 
tage. 

3. The transference to public ownership of the coal, transport, power, and life 

insurance industries. 

4. The appointment of a Commission to prepare a scheme for the reconstruc- 

tion of the cotton industry. 

5. The relief of industry by the readjustment of the relations between national 

and local finance and by the taxation of land values. 

6. The protection of the consumer against exploitation and the extension of 

the powers of the Food Council. 

7. The establishment of the fullest possible publicity with regard to costs and 

profits. 

8. The promotion of scientific research, with a view to the improvement of 

industrial technique. 

9. The extension of the powers of the Economic Section of the League of 

Nations. 

IV. — ^Agriculture and Rural Life 

1. The transference of land to public ownership, 

2. The establisliment of security of tenure for efficient farmers. 

3. The provision of credit on easy terms. 

4. The stabilisation of prices by the collective purchase of imported grain 

and meat. 

5. The elimination of waste by the development ot collective marketing. 

6. The establishment of efficient services of electrical power and transport 

in rural areas. 

7. The protection of the agricultural worker by the establishment of an ade- 

quate minimum wage, effectively enforced, and of reasonable hours of 
labor. 
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8. The improvement o£ the services of health, housing and education in rural 

districts. 

9. The provision of facilities for the acquisition of land, both for small hold- 

ings and for allotments. 

10. The introduction of legislation to abolish the evils of the tied cottage, and 

the rapid development of housing schemes in rural areas. 

11. The development of tlie fishing industry, and the improvement of the con- 

ditions of fishermen and their dependents. 

V. — ^Tiie Development of the Social Services 

1. The passage of legislation to enable the larger local authorities to undertake 

such services as their citizens may desire, subject to due safeguards in 
respect of efficiency and capital expenditure. 

2. The provision of an adequate supply of houses at rents within the means 

of the workers, the establishment of cottage homes for the aged, the 
continuance and strengthening of the Rent Restriction Acts, and the pre- 
vention of profiteering in land and building materials. 

3. Slum clearance and the extension of town and regional planning. 

4. The provision of medical care before and after child-birth, and the extension 

and improvement of the school medical service. 

5. The amendment of the Health Insurance Acts, and the extension of insur- 

ance, including additional medical benefits, to the dependents of insured 
workers and to sections of the population at present outside its scope. 

6. The improvement of pensions for the aged and of the allowances provided 

for widows and orphans. 

7. The break-up of the Poor Law. 

VI. — Education and the Care of Childhood 

1. The creation of a democratic system of education, adequately financed, free 

from the taint of class distinctions, and organised as a continuous whole 
from the Nurse: y School to the University. 

2. The fullest possible provision for the physical well-being of children, by 

the establishment of the necessary number of open-air Nursery Schools, 
other open-air schools, and special schools for defective children, by the 
extension of school meals and by the further development of the school 
medical service. 

3. The adequate staflfing of Primary Schools and the drastic reduction in the 

size of classes. 

4. The improvement of school buildings, and the provision of books, equip- 

ment and amenities on a generous scale. 

5. The regrading and development of education in such a way as to secure 

primary education for all children up to ii, and free secondary education, 
of varying types, for all children above that age. 

6. The extension of the school-leaving age to iSi witli a view to its being 

raised to 16 as soon as that further reform shall be practicable, and the 
necessary provision of maintenance allowances. 

7. The establishment of easy access to Universities and to other places of 
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higher education, and the provision of adequate financial assistance for 
them. 

VII. — Ftnancial Policy 

1. The progressive reduction of expenditure on armaments. 

2. The abolition of taxes upon the necessaries of life and of protective duties. 

3. The increase of the death duties upon large estates. 

4. The further graduation of the income tax so as to relieve the smaller, and 

increase the contribution from the larger, incomes. 

5. The establishment of an additional graduated surtax on incomes from 

property of over £500 per annum. 

6. The taxation of land values. 

VIII. — Inteenational Peace and Cooperation 

1. The renunciation by international treaty, without reservation or qualification, 

of the use of wai as an instrument of national policy, and the negotiation 
through the League of Nations of international agreements. 

2. The reduction of armaments, by international agreement, to the minimum 

required fur police purposes, with due provision for the employment 
elsewhere of workers who are displaced, and opposition to compulsory 
military service. 

3. The immediate signature of the Optional Clause, the consequent acceptance 

of tlie jurisdiction of die Permanent Court of International Justice in all 
justiciable disputes, and the signature of the General Act of Arbitration, 
Conciliation and Judicial Settlement, drafted and approved by the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations in 1928. 

4. The repudiation of the agreement with regard to military and naval forces 

which the Conservative Government has attempted to negotiate with 
France. 

5. The immediate and unconditional withdrawal of all foreign troops from the 

Rhineland. 

6. The promotion of international economic cooperation, as recommended by 

the International Economic Conference of 1927, and cordial cooperation 
with the International Labor Office. 

7. The establishment of the fullest possible publicity with regard to interna- 

tional relations and policy, the publication of any international agreement 
not yet disclosed, or disclosed only impei-fectly, and the submission of all 
international engagements to the House of Commons. 

8. The systematic use of the League of Nations to promote the utmost possible 

measure of cooperation between the nations of tlie world. 

9l The establishment of diplomatic and commercial relations with the Russian 
Government 

IX. — ^Tiie British Commonwealth op Nations 

1;, The establishment of the closest possible cooperation, on terms of complete 
equality, between Great Britain and the Dominions. 

2. The recognition of the right of the Indian people to self-^:nveniment and 
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self-determination, and the admission of India to the British Common- 
wealth of Nations on an equal footing with the self-governing Dominions. 

3. The establishment of safeguards against the exploitation of indigenous 

peoples by European capital, the pievention of forced labor and of 
injurious or inequitable conditions of employment, the protection of 
such people in the occupation of their land and in the exercise of civic 
rights, the development among them of the services of health and educa- 
tion, and their preparation, by all possible means, for full self-government 
at the earliest practicable date. 

4. The stiengthening and extension of the authority of the Mandates Com- 

mission of the League of Nations. 

5. The development, in cooperation with the other States composing it, of the 

economic resources of the British Conunonwealth of Nations, and the 
establishment of machinery for the advice and supervision of intending 
emigrants. 

X. — Political Democracy 

I. The maintenance of the unquestioned supremacy of the House of Commons. 
0. Uncompromising resistance to the establishment of a Second Chamber with 
authority over finance and power to hamper the House of Commons and 
defeat democratic decisions. 

3. The abolition of plural voting. 

4. The establishment of full civil and political rights for Civil Servants. 

$. Drastic legislation against corrupt practices at elections, and the abolition 
of practices which confer special political advantages upon wealth. 

6. The establishment of complete publicity witli regard to Party funds, and 

the termination of the practice of selling so-called honors. 

7. The creation of separate legislative assemblies in Scotland, Wales and Eng- 

land, with autonomous powers in matters of local concern. 

3. HOW LABOR IS ORGANIZED 

In proportion to population, there are twice as many workers organized 
into unions in Great Britain as in the United States. The chief strength of 
the unions lies in transportation, raining engineering, shipbuilding, iron and 
steel, and the textile industries. In agriculture there are only 30,000 out of 
a population of 1,300,000 organized. Only approximately 17 per cent, of 
the women wage and salary earners are organized. In all, there are nearly 
five and a half million organized into trade unions in Great Britain, of 
whom four and a half millions belong to seventy unions. In the United 
States the American Federation of Labor allows only one union for each 
craft, in Great Britain there can be any number of unions for the same 
craft. In England the trade union is so firmly established that the employers 
recognize it and deal with it as an accepted matter of course. The Federa- 
tion of British Industries united nearly all of the large employers. In its 
official report it says : “the principles of trades union, representation and 
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collective bargaining are now fully accepted by the employers,” It would 
be almost unthinkable for a British employer to refuse to talk with the 
head of a trade union as so many American employers do. This does not 
mean that the British bank or employer is in sympathy with all the trade 
union policies or that he does not fight trade union activity, but he does 
not try to destroy the union itself as is done in America. 

In Great Britain in the past few years there has been a movement to- 
wards amalgamation, with the result that there are 233 fewer unions to-day 
through combinations. In the past fifteen years the union of postoffice 
workers has combined three unions. The Transport and General Works 
Union has united twenty-six, the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
ten, and the Iron and Steel Confederation at least eight. The Miners’ 
Federation is composed of twenty different bodies but is almost a single 
union as far as national negotiations and agreements are concerned. 

In England there are three chief types of unions. First, the craft union, 
composed of workers engaged in a single pai-ticular skilled calling, no 
matter in what industry they may be working. With the development of 
modem industry some craft unions have permitted more or less skilled 
workers embracing certain allied types of skill to join. For instance, the 
Weavers Amalgamation covers weavers, winders, warpers, et al. Until the 
nineteenth century the craft unions were dominant in Great Britain but 
since that time the industrial union has been growing in strength. The 
second type is the industrial union, embracing all the workers in a single 
industry or group of related industries. The workers in the mining and 
building trades are organized on an industrial basis. In the same category 
falls the National Union of Railway Men which enrolls all those who 
work on the railway. The third type of union is that called General Workers. 
They are organized without regard to a particular industry or a particular 
sldll. Theoretically they are the unspecialized workers. For example, the 
General Workers’ Union has organized the employees in the confectionery 
and food trades. In practice there is to-day a tendency to combine the In- 
dustrial and General Workers’ Unions. For example, the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union is supposed to cover both transport services out- 
side the railroad and a large number of auxiliary industries. It would com- 
bine the workers on the roads on the inland waters and the ports as well as 
such industries as flour milling, quarrying, galvanizing, and fuel. 

The Government of the Trade Unions 

The basis of the union is usually the branch. There are local unions 
which have only a single branch, though most of the trade unions have 
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many local unions or branches. They have found from experience that in 
union there is strength. A common financial treasury gives them more 
power to resist the demands of employers. Branches are usually linked 
together in districts under district committees. The power of these district 
committees varies in different unions. Sometimes they are extremely 
limited, where there is a highly centralized union executive. On the other 
hand, in scattered industries — such as engineenng — their power is consider- 
able. Both the branch and the district are united in a central executive 
committee. The method of selection of executive members varies: some- 
times it is done by direct ballot of all the members, sometimes by dis- 
tricts. Usually there is an annual conference wliich lays down general 
policies and exercises control under the central executive committee. 
Each union has different rules in regard to how much power the 
executive council has, and in case of strike action there is no one way in 
which a strike is necessarily determined upon. Some unions have tried 
the initiative and referendum and recall but the great majority rely on the 
amiual conferences to control their executive committee. In most of the 
unions the growth of important work on behalf of the union has necessitated 
the employment of paid officers. The salaries, however, are much lower 
than in the United States, where the head of the trade union may receive 
anywhere from five to fifteen thousand dollars annually. During the War 
the workers in a particular place of employment were allowed to elect shop 
stewards. While this movement had a tendency to disappear once peace had 
been established, nevertheless shop stewards exist in the boot and shoe, 
textile, and woodworking industries In some ol the unions the shop 
stewards are allowed to be represented on the district committee of the 
union. This has been done, for example, in the engineering union. 

Finance 

The unions are financed by weekly collection from the members. The 
size of the contribution varies with the union and the kind of benefits which 
are given. In some unions the dues cover funeral, retirement, accident, even 
tool benefits. The returns from 484 trade unions registered by the chief 
registrar in 1924 representing a membership of 4,500,000 totaled roughly 
$56,000,000, of which $16,000,000 was expended on unemployment bene- 
fits (although the Government contributed $10,000,000 of this), $5,- 
500,000 was spent for dispute pay, about $5,000,000 on sickness and ac- 
cident benefits, $1,500,000 on funeral benefits, $5,000,000 on retirement 
and other benefits, while $3,500,000 went to federations, congresses, and 
trade councils. Over $1,000,000 was expended for the political fund The 
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management and expenses of the unions took about $16,000,000. In the 
hundred most important trade unions management cost around 3 per cent 
of the expenditures. The average income per member in the most important 
unions for 1924 was $12.50 a year. Very often the trade union is able to 
recover money for its members. The Transport Union, for instance, in six 
years recovered $3,500,000 for members in compensations and other forms 
of legal redress. Many unions are united into fedeiations of which there are 
about eighty. This policy has been hastened by the federation of employers. 
It is particularly necessary wheie there are so many different unions in the 
same lines of industrial activity. In addition to the federations there are 
joint working agreements between unions. For instance, the Transport 
Union has working agreements with the Engineering Union, the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation, the Distributive Workers, the Railway Men, 
the Corporation Woi'kers, the General Workers, and six others. 

The Trades Union Congress 

The Trades Union Congress is the most powerful body in Great 
Britain, corresponding to the American Federation of Labor, but it in- 
cludes all of the labor organizations whereas the American Federation 
of Labor does not include the Railroad Brotherhoods or the clothing 
workers. The Trades Union Congress was started sixty years ago and has 
been growing more powerful with the passing of time. In 1900 it created 
its own political independent party — the Labor Party. The Trades Union 
Congress is held annually and is composed of about 700 delegates. In such 
a large body, meeting for a short time, it is inevitable that decisions are 
reached without much discussion. It has no full-time president or staff 
and the delegates have votes in proportion to their numbers. In the 1921 
Congress a General Council was created which has been nicknamed by 
the newspapers, the General Staff. It is composed of 32 members elected 
each year. The unions affiliated with the Congress in 1927 were divided 
into the 17 groups listed on the next page. 

At the 1929 Congress 202 imions representing 3,673,144 members sent 
delegates. 

In addition to the General Council there is a National Joint Council 
of fifteen members which unites the Labor Party, the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Labor members of Parliament. There are five members from 
each of these three groups. There Is also a joint committee between the 
General Council and the executive committee of the Labor Party. The 
General Council is concerned with securing a common policy on all im- 
portant matters, from l^slation to united emergency action. In 1926, 
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I. Mining and Quarrying 

No. of 
unions 

9 

Seats on the 
General 
Member'! Countil 
839.000 3 

2. Railways 

3 

434,000 

3 

3. Transport (other than railways) 

8 

390,000 

2 

4 Shipbuilding 

3 

78,000 

I 

5. Engineering, Founding, and Vehicle Bldg 

24 

352,000 

3 

6. Iron and Steel and Minor Metal Tiades.. 

21 

141,000 

2 

7. Building, Woodworking, Furnishing 

IS 

354.000 

2 

8. Printing and Papei 

13 

95.000 

I 

9. Colton 

38 

236,000 

2 

10. Textiles (other than Cotton) 

18 

171,000 

I 

II. Clothing 

8 

90,000 

I 

12. Leather, Bool and Shoe 

5 

89,000 

I 

13. Glass, Pottery, Chemicals, Food, etc 

17 

190,000 

I 

14. Agiiculture 

I 

30,000 

I 

15. Public Employees 

II 

163,000 

I 

16. Non-Manual Woikers 

6 

59.000 

I 

17. General Woikeis 

4 

45.3.000 

4 

at the time of the general strike, the General Council received its 

authority 


to take control of the unions not from the Trades Union Congress but 
from the principal union officials and executive officers. Because of this 
the General Council refused to discuss with the Congress its activities in 
the general strike. As a result the authority of the Trades Union Congress 
has been somewhat diminished. The Trades Union Congress in its turn 
is affiliated with the International Federation of Trade Unions which 
unites some seventeen million workers in various European countries. 

The Trades Union Congress and the Labor Party have been very wise 
in Great Britain in setting up research and educational work. There are four 
chief departments — ^the research and information department, the publicity 
department, the department of international affairs, and the legal depart- 
ment. The Congress publishes an annual year-book, weekly notes for 
speakers, a magazine, monthly bulletin, and various leaflets and journals. 
It also assumes part of the financial burden of the Daily Herald. How 
important these different departments are can be easily seen from any 
examination of the Labor Movement in Great Britain. If the unions are 
negotiating a new wage scale they must of necessity have adequate facts 
and they can then turn to the research department. At times of strike they 
must try to secure fair publicity : this can be done through their publicity 
department. Besides the official research department, there is an independent 
labor research department supported by various unions and individuals 
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which has made some very valuable independent studies. The real authority 
in the trade union movement in Great Britain rests in the national and local 
trade unions. They have thus far been unwilling to delegate their power 
Lo the Trades Union Congress or the General Council. In Great Britain 
there is also a general federation of trade unions but its only function is 
that of a national mutual benefit society. It is not now as important as it 
once was and has had considerable decline in membership. The unions arc 
slowly beginning to organize the "white-collar classes.” The postoffice 
workers have over 65,000 members, the teachers have united in a national 
union of teachers which has actually gone so far on several occasions as to 
support teachers’ strikes. 

With the emergence of a Labor Government in Great Britain it is prob- 
able that the organization of the workers will proceed even more rapidly 
than in the past although the tendency will be for many of the workers 
to look for political rather than industrial amelioration. 

4. labor's own story 

In the following four brief statements the voice of British labor can 
be heard speaking for itself. First comes an appeal of a single union for 
the necessity of organization, next a brief sketch of the rise of the Trades 
Union Congress, and then its objects and powers. 

From all this the importance of the Trades Union Congress can be 
easily appreciated. 

National Union of General and Municipal Workers, 1^24 

FOREWOEP TO RULES 

Fellow Workers. — ^Trade Unionism has done excellent work in the 
past, and in it lies the hope of the workers for the future; that is, the 
Trade Unionism which clearly recognizes that to-day there are only two 
classes, the producing Working Class, and the possessing Master Class. 
The interests of these two classes are opposed to each other. The Masters 
have known this for a long time; the workers are beginning to see it. 

They arc beginning to understand that their only hope lies in them- 
selves, that from the Masters as a class they can expect no help, and that 
divided they fall, united they stand. This is why the Union was formed; 
it embraces every kind of labor, and admits all general workers, women 
as well as men, on an equal footing. 

The immediate O'bjects of this Union are the improvement of the 
material conditions of its members ; the raising them from mere beasts of 
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burden to human beings; the making brighter and happier the home of 
every worker; the saving of little children from the hard, degrading, bitter 
life to which they are condemned to-day; the dividing more equally be- 
tween all men and women the tears and laughter, the sorrows and the joy, 
the labors and the leisure of the world. 

It is important that all members should understand the necessity for 
and the aims of this Union; that they should accept and loyally carry out 
its rules ; that they should remember that the interests of all workers are 
one, and a wrong done to any kind of labor is a wrong done to the whole of 
the Working Class, and that victory or defeat of any portion of the Army 
of Labor is a gain or a loss to the whole of the Army, which by its organi- 
zation and Union is marching steadily and irresistibly forward to its 
ultimate goal — the Emancipation of the Working Class. 

That emancipation can only be brought about by the strenuous and 
united efforts of the Working Class itself. 

Workers, Unite I 

The Story of the Trades Union Congress, published by the Trades Union 

Congress, 1925 

Over a period of 100 years British Trade Unionism presents a record 
of continuous growth and expansion. For more than half that period the 
Trades Union Congress has played an increasingly important part in the 
development of industrial organization and policy. Before its advent the 
Trade Union Movement possessed no central organ to direct its course 
or to coordinate and unify its activities. Its appearance on the scene marks 
the beginning of a profoundly significant phase of working dass history. 
The results of its work are visible not only in the enormous increase in 
the power and influence of the organized workers, but in the enhanced 
authority and prestige of the Trades Union Congress itself. Its right 
to speak and act in the name of the organized millions of trade unionists 
is now unchallenged. It has acquired its right of leadership by the exerdse 
of powers vested in it by the affiliated Unions. These powers have been 
enlarged and extended as the Unions themselves have come to recognize 
that the furtherance of the aims and interests of the Trade Union Move- 
ment as a whole calls for unified leadership and the strongest possible 
concentration of the Movement’s resources. The process has been a gradual 
one, instinctive rather than conscious in its earlier stages; but latterly 
the Trade Unions have been able to discern more clearly the nature 
of this evolution and the goal to which it tends. 

When the Trades Union Congress was founded, two generations ago, 
it gave little promise of becoming the authoritative and influential body 
that we know to-day. It was called into being to meet a special emergency. 
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arising from the renewal of attacks upon the light of the working people 
to combine for the purpose of collective bargaining. Forty years of progress, 
from the date of the repeal of the Combination Laws in 1824, which swept 
away no fewer than thirty-four Acts of Parliament, the fruit of five 
centuries of repressive legislation, had placed the Trade Unions in a 
strong position. Reorganization, consolidation and amalgamation of the 
local trade clubs had brought into existence powerful national Unions of 
the new type represented by the engineers’ society, the carpentei's’ organi- 
zation and other big national bodies Industrial warfare on a large scale 
followed the rise of the national unions, whose activities excited the sus- 
picion and hostility not only of the employers but of the Government as 
well. 

Under the pretext of investigation allegations of intimidation and out- 
rage implicating Unions in Shefificld and Manchester, a Royal Commission 
was appointed in 1867 to inquiie into the whole question of Tiade Union 
organization and method. Although the Trade Union leaders were able, 
after much difficulty, to place upon the Commission two men (Frederic 
Harrison and Thomas Hughes) whom they could trust to deal fairly with 
the Unions, there was only too much reason to fear that the Commission 
was intended to supply the Government with arguments for the suppression 
of Trade Unionism, or at any rate to furnish an excuse for the drastic cur- 
tailment of the very small amount of liberty enjoyed by the Unions under 
the existing law. Legal decisions affecting the safety of Trade Union funds 
also excited great uneasiness among the Trade Union leaders. It was at this 
critical stage in the development of British Trade Unionism that the 
Manchester and Salford Trades Council took the initiative in summoning 
representatives of the entire Trade Union Movement to a national Con- 
gress. . . . 

Ultimate Aims 

More and more as time goes on, Congress will give thought to the 
problem of making Trade Unionism, which has developed in this country 
experimentally without conscious direction from a common centre, into a 
unified and scientifically organized movement. That is the aim of its policy 
of amalgamation and federation which the General Council has been 
pursuing among the various Unions covering particular industries and 
trades. For the fullest possible extension of this policy, as for the strongest 
passible action in industrial disputes, and for the abolition of wasteful 
overlapping, sectionalism, and harmful rivalry between Unions, the Gen- 
eral Council will, under Congress direction, be responsible. The course of 
events over a period of nearly sixty years, since Congress was founded, 
provides the evidence that the Trade Union Movement is not a piece of 
dead mechanism, but a vital organic force proceeding to still higher forms 
of organization in accordance with the laws of its own being. 
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Objects of the Trades Union Congress^ 

Objects — (a) The objects o£ the Congress shall be to promote the 
interests of all its affiliated organizations and generally to improve the 
economic and social conditions of the workers 

(b) In furtherance of these objects, the General Council shall en- 
deavor to establish the following measures, and such others as the Annual 
Meeting of Congress may from time to lime approve : 

1. Public Ownership and control of natural resources and of services — 

(a) Nationalization of land, mines, and minerals 

(b) Nationalization of railways. 

(c) The extension of State and municipal enterprise for the provision 
of social necessities and services. 

(d) Proper provision for the adequate participation of the workers 
in the control and management of public services and industries. 

2. Wages and hours of labor — 

(a) A legal maximum working week of 44 hours. 

(b) A legal minimum wage for each industry or occupation. 

3. Unemployment — 

(a) Suitable provision in relation to unemployment, with adequate 
maintenance of the unemployed. 

(b) Establishment of training centers for unemployed juveniles. 

(c) Extension of training facilities for adults during periods of in- 
dustrial depression. 

4. Housing — 

Provision for proper and adequate housing accommodation. 

5. Education — 

Full educational facilities to be provided by the State from the elemen- 
tary schools to the universities. 

6. Industrial accidents and diseases — 

Adequate maintenance and compensation in respect of all forms of 
industrial accidents and diseases. 

7. Pensions — 

(a) Adequate State pensions for all at the age of 60. 

(b) Adequate State pensions for widowed mothers and dependent 
children and mothers whose family breadwinner is incapacitated. 

Powers of the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 

Duties of General Council. — (a) The General Council shall transact 
the business in the periods between each Annual Congress, shall keep a 
watch on all industrial movements, and shall, where possible, coordinate 
industrial action. 

’Standing orders of the Trades Union Congress, 193S. 
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(b) It shall watch all legislation affecting labor, and shall initiate such 
legislation as Congress may direct. 

(c) It shall endeavor to adjust disputes and differences between affili- 
ated unions. 

(d) It shall promote common action by the Trade Union Movement 
on general questions, such as wages and hours of labor, and any matter 
of general concern that may arise between Trade Unions and Trade 
Unions, or between employers and Trade Unions, or between the Trade 
Union Movement and the Government, and shall have power to assist any 
union which is attacked on any vital question of Trade Union principle. 

(e) It shall assist Trade Unions in the work of organixation, and shall 
carry on propaganda with a view to strengthening the 'I'rade Union 
Movement, and for the attainment of any or all of the abo\e objects. 

(f) It shall also enter into relations with the Trade Union and Labor 
Movements in other countries with a view to securing united action. 

(g) In the event of a legal point arising which in the opinion of the 
General Council (after consultation with Counsel) should be tested in the 
House of Lords in the general interest of Trade Unionism, the Council 
shall be empowered to levy the affiliated societies pro rata to provide the 
necessary expenses. Any society failing to pay the levy shall be reported 
to Congress. 

(h) In order that the Trade Union Movement may do everything 
whidi lies in its power to prevent future wars, the General Council 
shall, in the event of their being a danger of an outbreak of war, call a 
special Congress to decide on industrial action, such Congress to be called, 
if possible, before war is declared. 

(i) The General Council shall have power, whenever it deems neces- 
sary, to convene a Special Congress to deal with any contingency that 
may arise. 

(j) The General Council shall prepare a report of its work for sub- 
mission to the Annual Meeting of Congress. The report shall contain a 
list of the General Council meetmgs with dates, and also names of those 
members who were present at such meetings. The Standing Orders of 
Congress and the General Council shall be published with each Annual 
Report of the proceedings of Congress. 

Industrial Disputes 

(a) It shall be an obligation upon the affiliated unions to keep the 
General Council informed with regard to matters arising as between the 
anions and employers, and/or between one union and another, in particular 
where such matters may involve directly or indirectly large bodies of 
Vvorkers. The General Council shall, if they deem necessary, disseminate 
the information as soon as possible to all unions in the industry concerned 
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which are affiliated to the Trades Union Congress, and which may be 
either directly or indirectly affected. 

(b) The general policy of the Council shall be that unless requested 
to do so by the affiliated union or unions concerned, the Council shall not 
intervene so long as there is a prospect of whatever difference may exist 
on the matters in question being amicably settled by means of the madiin- 
ery of negotiations existing in the trades affected. 

(c) In the event, however, of negotiations breaking down and the 
deadlock being of such a character as to involve directly or indirectly other 
bodies of workpeople affdiated to the Trades Union Congress in a stoppage 
of work and/or to imperil standard wages or hours and calling representa- 
tives of the unions into consultation, and use its influence to effect a just 
settlement of the difference. In this connection the Council having ascer- 
tained all the facts relating to the difference, may tender its considered 
opinion and advice thereon to the union or unions concerned. Should the 
union or unions refuse the assistance or advice of the Council, the Council 
shall duly report to Congress. 

(d) Where the Council intervenes, as herein provided, and the union 
or unions concerned accept the assistance and advice of the Council, and 
where despite the efforts of the Council, the policy of the employers en- 
forces a stoppage of work by strike or lock-out, the Council shall forth- 
with take steps to organize on behalf of the union or unions concerned 
all such morjd and material support as the circumstances of the dispute 
may appear to justify. 

’ IV. POST-WAR CONSEQUENCES 

I. THE MAIN EVENTS 

Since the World War we might divide the history of the labor move- 
ment into four periods: first, the preliminary control by Labor; second, 
the period of control by the Conservative Party ; third, the return of labor 
to power in igng ; and fourth, the Conservative-Coalition victory in ig3l, 
under the leadership of Ramsay MacDonald. 

During the first period there was a brief time of prosperity, during 
which trade union membership greatly increased. This was followed by 
depression. The employers assumed a vigorous offensive against the work- 
ing class, endeavoring to lower wages and lengthen hours. 

During the War labor had permitted itself to be drawn into a Coalition 
Government. In igi8 labor again became independent and withdraw its 
ministers from the government. In the election of December, 1918, the 
Labor Party polled 2,244,^45 votes but secured only 57 representatives. In 
igao the Labor Party advocated a capital levy but by 1922 the emphasis 
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had turned to the cure of unemployment. The by-elections continued to 
favor labor and before the end of Parliament there were 75 representing 
labor. In the election of 1922 labor secured 4,236,733 votes and elected 142 
members, thus becoming the official opposition. In December, 1923, anotlier 
election was held and this time labor elected 191 members and received a 
vote of 4,348,379. The Conservative Government, though in a minority, 
met Parliament and was defeated 328 votes to 256 on January, 1924. 
The first Labor Government was then formed, with Ramsay MacDonald 
as Premier. Naturally, since labor had but onc-third of the House, it could 
not carry out many of its proposals. The party did try to aid unemploy- 
ment, however, and to help in housing, and it settled the Irish Boundary 
dispute. In its foreign policy it was unusually successful, following a 
program of international cooperation and peace. At the London Conference 
it settled the major outstanding reparation difficulties. It also negotiated 
two treaties with Russia, which were not ratified by its successor. The Labor 
Government was defeated October 8, ostensibly on its handling of a Com- 
munist prosecution but actually on its Russian policy. At the election which 
followed, the Conservatives published at the last minute a forged letter 
purporting to be written by the Russian Communist Zinoviev which pre- 
sumably influenced the election and gave them the majority. In spite of 
this labor received 5 , 55 i,S 49 votes, although its membership fell to 151. 

The general character of the industrial life in Great Britain during this 
period has altered comparatively little but there has been a tendency to even 
up income. C. Delisle Burns has decrihed the situation : 

"In England and Wales in 1921 about seventeen million persons were 
•occupied’ of whom over two million were in manufactures. Within this occu- 
pied population only 3.7 per cent are employers, 6.3 per cent are independent 
workers and 90 per cent are ‘employed.’ This is not abnormal among nations, 
for everywhere those who work under direction are in the overwhelming 
majority. But in Great Britain if not elsewhere most of these are sufficiently 
secure and satisfied, if not entlrusiastic nor even conscious supporters of the 
system under which they live. Apart therefore from the inevitable change 
of natural circumstances policy is not likely to be radical if the support of 
the majority is required to make it so. And radical change is even more 
unlikely. 

"The income of Great Britain is still very unevenly distributed: but a 
slight change has occurred since 1911. The rich arc slightly less rich than they 
were: and the wage-earning classes have slightly more individually. There 
Were in 1924. liowever, about go, 000 persons wiffi incomes exceeding £2,000 
a year : among whom 138 had incomes exceeding f 100,000. 

"Rates of taxation have changed very greatly since I9r3-X4 and they now 

*• G Delisle Bums, A Short History of the World (1928), p. ady. 
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place moie of the buiden upon the very rich Thus in 1913-14 an eained income 
of £100 paid about £5 and an earned income of £50,000 paid £4,000; whereas 
in 1925-26, the same incomes paid £12 and £22,000, respectively. The change in 
peicentages of incomes has been from 5 4 per cent to ii 3 per cent for the £100 
income and from 8.4 per cent to 44 pei cent for the £50,000 income, fn 
1925-26 an earned income of £50,000 paid £22,242 in taxes eveiy year.” 

On May 30, 1929, another election was held and the Labor Party secured 
287 members, later increased by one through the transfer of allegiance of one 
member. The House of Commons then was made up as follows : Labor 288, 
Liberals 58, C'onservatives 260 and independents 9 Among the achievements 
of the Labor Government since 1929 have been: the recognition of Russia; 
the withdrawal of troops from the Ruhr; the naval limitation tieaty; a 
declaration that India must soon have “Dominion Status” ; the passage of a 
law which declared that on April i, 1931, the school-leaving age shall be 
raised to 15 years ; the extension of widows* pensions to include half a mil- 
lion more recipients at an extra cost in 1930 of forty million dollars. In 
1932 Ramsay MacDonald was expelled from the Labor Party, and a new 
election took place, returning MacDonald to the premiership with a follow- 
ing of 471 Conservatives; Labor had 6,749,000 votes, but elected only 52 
members. 2 . labor in office 

The Labor Government of 1924 assumed office under very difficult 
conditions. It held its position purely upon Liberal sufferance. Any at- 
tempt to apply a Socialist policy meant immediate defeat, followed either 
by a new election, or by a Liberal-Conservative Coalition. The pursuance 
of a policy which would command Liberal support was likely, on the other 
hand, to be productive of very scanty results and to provoke strong criti- 
cism among its own followers. It elected, however, to follow the latter 
policy, and to content itself with such small measures as it could carry 
through with Liberal support. Before its fall in October, the Labor 
Government passed, besides Philip Snowden’s “Free Trade” Budget, four 
measures of importance — ^John Wheatley’s Housing Act, Noel Buxton’s 
measure restoring the legal minimum wage in agriculture, an Act raising 
Old Age Pensions, and an amendment of the Unemployment Insurance 
system. In addition, it reversed the policy of drastic economies in educa- 
tion and other social services, inaugurated by its predecessors in conse- 
quence of the slump, and, after granting formal recognition to Russia, 
negotiated, but did not survive to ratify, a formal Russian Treaty. It also 
carried through the famous “Dawes Plan” for the stabilization of German 
finances under Allied control, and attempted, without much success, to 
persuade the nations of Europe to pursue a more sociable and pacific 
policy. As an earnest of its good intentions, it restricted naval construction, 
and suspended work upon the new Singapore naval base. But its term of 

“Reprinted from G. D. H. Cole, A Short History oj the British Working Class 
Mgvementi Vol. Ill, ®p. 192-196. New York, 1937. 
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office was too short for the Labor attitude to foreign ijolicy to exert any 
really considerable effects. 

Considering the difficulties in its way, the Labor Government of 1924 
really achieved a good deal. Indeed, if we assume the rightness of the policy 
of assuming and trying to retain office at all under the conditions which 
then existed, it could not well have done more. For, apart from actual 
opposition, it had to face the impossibility of “managing” a House of 
Commons in which its supporters were in a serious minority. The condi- 
tions offered the maximum of opportunity for obstruction ; and they were 
exploited to the full in order to delay any business which the Labor 
Government wished to advance. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues may 
have been right or wi'ong in the general policy which they followed. What- 
ever they did was bound to appear wrong at the time to a large number 
of their followers, and to look wrong, or at best insignificant, in historic 
retrospect. The Labor Government lias been given less than due credit 
for what it achieved. Philip Snowden’s Budget was, perhaps, no more 
than a perfectly competent exercise in orthodox Free Trade economics; 
hut the Wheatley Housing Act, by far the most important measure of 
the session, deserves to rank as the initiation of a new policy in social 
reform. Though the Government disappointed its supporters, that was 
largely because they were disposed to judge it by an abnormally high stand- 
ard, and also because of the unfortunate blunders which marred its last 
days of office. In the difficult parliamentary situation, the Government’s 
position was complicated by a recurrence of industrial troubles. The very 
existence of a Labor Government, coupled with a distinct, though not very 
great, improvement in the trade situation, was enough to cause a con- 
siderable extension of industrial disputes. A big strike on the railways 
was actually in progress when the Government was formed. The National 
Railway Wages Board under the Railways Act of 1921 had decreed con- 
siderable adverse changes in railway wages and conditions, particularly 
at the expense of the locomotive grades. These changes were accepted by 
the National Union of Railwaymen; but the rival Union, the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, struck against them, gain- 
ing small concessions, but on the whole failing in face of the maintenance 
of services by N. U. R. members. In February came a national dock 
strike, the aftermath of the troubles of 1923 ; and this time the men were 
successM in securing advances in wages. Strikes of tramwaymen and bus- 
men followed in March, and were also successful ; but an unofficial stop- 
page on the Tube railways In June ended in defeat. Meanwhile, in April, 
came yet another national lock-out in the shipyards, arising out of a local 
wage dispute at Southampton, and ending in the reference of the dispute 
to arbitration. 

In May, the threatened national dispute in the coal mines ended without 
a stoppage, the miners securing an agreement which raised their wages 
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considerably above the minimum level fixed in 1921. The new settlement, 
however, was only to last for a year, and was the direct precursor of the 
troubles of 1925-26. In July came a big builders’ strike, met by the em- 
ployers with a national lock-out, and ending in a compromise on both hours 
and wages. Also, there were throughout the year a great many minor dis- 
putes. The number of strikes rose from 628 in 1923, to 710 in 1924, and of 
strikers from 405,000 to 613,000. In addition, a large number of workers 
started negotiations for improved conditions, with indifferent success. 
Except in the mines, which had been restored to temporary prosperity by 
the Ruhr occupation, the wage changes of the year were mostly small. 

In October, the Government gave an opportunity to the Liberals, who 
had been growing more and more restive, to trip it up. It first started, 
and then as suddenly dropped, a prosecution of J. R. Campbell, the Com- 
munist editor, for certain articles in his paper, The Workers^ Weekly. In 
itself, the incident was trivial ; but it coincided with the negotiations over 
the Russian Treaty, against which most of the newspapers, and many of 
the Liberals in Parliament, were up in arms. The Campbell case, woe- 
fully mismanaged by the Cabinet, furnished a most convenient chance for 
turning the Government out of office. Defeated in the House of Commons, 
Ramsay MacDonald dissolved Parliament on October 9th. 

In the General Election which followed, one thifig — the famous “Red 
Letter” — overshadowed all others. In the midst of the election the Foreign 
Office suddenly despatched to the Soviet Government a strong note of pro- 
test against its subversive propaganda in Great Britain, producing as evi- 
dence a letter of instructions alleged to have been sent by M. Zinoviev, 
on behalf of the Communist International, to the British Communist Party. 
This note came as a bombshell, especially as MacDonald was himself 
Foreign Secretary and presumably responsible for it. Labor speakers, till 
then actively defending the Russian Treaty, found themselves apparently 
repudiated by their leader, and knew not what to say. The Communists 
stated that the “Red Letter” was a forgery, and this came later to be gen- 
erally believed, at least in Labor circles. But for the time being, MacDonald 
remained mysterious and eqirivocal, and the “Red Letter” served both to be- 
wilder his supporters and to rally hundreds of thousairds of slack or doubt- 
ful voters to the Conservative cause. After the election, a Labor Cabinet 
Committee reported that Iherc-was nothing to show whether the letter was 
genuine or not. But by then all was over except the shouting. Labor lost 42 
seats and the Liberals actually 119 out of 158. The Conservatives gained 
152, and returned to Parliament with a huge clear majority over both the 
other parties. Immediately after the election Ramsay MacDonald resigned, 
and Baldwin resumed office. 

The Labor Government thus ended in inglorious fiasco, as the result of 
a series of muddles, the making of which is still wholly beyond understand- 
ing. Their followers were already restive before these events, and naturally 
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they added to the vehemence of criticism. It seems probable that, in decid- 
ing to attempt to govern with Liberal support, MacDonald, whether he was 
wise or unwise, correctly interpreted the wish of the majority of his sup- 
porters. But the most active, though by no means the most numerous, sec- 
tion of the Labor Party consisted of the Socialists organized in the 
I. L. MacDonald was himself the old leader of the 1 . L. P., and his 
Government was largely drawn from its ranks. But the I. L. P. as a body, 
finding that the Government could not, or would not, pursue a definitely 
Socialist policy, became growingly critical, and came, especially after 
1924, to form a sort of organized “left wing” opposition within the Labor 
Parly’s ranks. From the episode of Labor in office, in 1924, certainly dates 
the emergence of a new type of “left wing” Socialism, hostile to Commu- 
nism on the one hand and to moderate Labor on the other, and grouping 
itself partly in the I. L. P. and partly round the one really individual figure 
in the British working-class movement of to-day. — George Lansbury. 
"Socialism in Our Time” became, after 1924, the slogan of these two 
groups, whose activity — and especially that of Lansbury’s Labor Weekly, 
helped to prepare the way for the industrial militancy of 1926. 

Labor’s first brief term of office brought neither the ruin prophesied nor 
the benefits for which its supporters had hoped. Its chief result was, both 
by encouragement and by reaction, to clear the ground for the events of 
the next two years. 

3. THE GENERAL STRIKE 

(a) The Coal Question 

The coal question has been described earlier in this book as the symbolic 
issue of the post-war labor struggle. The successive troubles in the coal 
industry were in essence struggles between Capitalism and Socialism as 
rival social policies and attitudes. This happened, both because the Miners’ 
Federation was incomparably the strongest Trade Union in Great Britain, 
and because the coal industry was buffeted about above all others by the 
ups and downs of post-war economic fluctuations. It should be added that 
miners and roineowners alike are stubborn folk, tenacious and unadaptable, 
and therefore out of their element in a world of rapid change needing above 
all thciconstant application of new methods and new ideas. 

After the disastrous struggle of 1921, the coal industry settled down 
to bad times. Wages, under the dictated terms of the 1921 agreements 
sank very low ; but the beaten miners were in no position to offer any 
resistance. Then, in 1923, the Ruhr occupation brought a purely temporary 
prosperity. Coal exports rose higher than in the record year, 1913; and 
miners’ wages rose in sympathy as hi^ as the unfavorable terms of 1921 

“Independent Labor Party. 

^Repritsted frotn. A Short History 0} the British Working Class. By C D. H. 
Cole, Vol. in, pp. 203-306. New Yorfe 1927. 
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would allow. Under the influence of the revival, the Miners’ Federation 
set out to negotiate an improved agreement. This the coalowners at first 
refused ; but finally, as we have seen, a new agreement was signed in 1924, 
providing for a substantially higher minimum wage. There can be little 
doubt that the principal reason for the coalowners’ acceptance of this was 
the fact that a Labor Government was in power, and would, in default of 
their agreement, have framed a new Miners’ Minimum Wage Act, raising 
the wages by law. The owners, therefore, signed ; but the operation of the 
new agreement was limited to a single year. 

Long before its expiry in the summer of 1925, both the Labor Govern- 
ment and the temporary prosperity of the coal trade were over. The owners, 
with criminal stupidity, had done nothing to improve the efficiency of the 
industry in preparation for the bad times. Exports and export prices were 
falling fast ; and the coalowners, in order to save themselves from their 
own folly, were demanding, not only a return to the wage conditions of 
1921-24, but also the repeal of the Seven Hours Act of 1919, and the re- 
sumption of the eight-hour day. Negotiations reached a complete deadlock ; 
and it became clear that a national coal stoppage was imminent. 

In deciding to resist firmly the owners’ claims, the miners were well 
aware that the economic conditions were against them. The owners, in face 
of depression and falling prices, would not greatly mind a stoppage, 
whereas the miners had not yet fully recovered from the defeat of 1921. In 
these circumstances, the Miners* Federation appealed to the General 
Council for help. Arguing that the coalowners’ attack was only the first 
move in a general onslaught on wages and working hours, they urged 
the whole of the Trade Union movement to make common cause with 
them in resisting the demands, and in insisting on a solution of the coal 
industry’s recurrent troubles. 

The Trade Unions were, indeed, at this time widely threatened with 
fresh attacks on their standards and conditions. The slight upward move- 
ment of 1924 had proved to be purely transitory, and trade generally was 
again on the down grade. Employers were everywhere arguing that labor 
costs were too high, and pressing for lower wages as a means of reducing 
them. Instead of improved efficiency of management, low wages were, as 
usual, preached as the cure for all troubles. Moreover, among the workers, 
what counted most of all was an acute sense of shame for the events of 
1921. Then, it was fell, the other Unions had left the miners shamefully in 
the lurch, and “Black Friday” was largely blamed for the working-class 
tribulations of subsequent years. It was felt to be impossible to leave the 
miners to fight their battle alone, or to urge acceptance of the owners’ 
drastic terms. In July, 1925, the Trades Union Congress pledged its full 
support to the Miners’ Federation, to the length, if need were, of a general 
sympathetic strike. 

This threat was at once effective in causing the Government to inter- 
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vene. Baldwin proposed a tempoiary subsidy to the coalowners in order 
to allow the existing wages and conditions to be maintained. This subsidy 
was to continue while a new Royal Commission investigated the immediate 
issues in dispute and the position of the coal industry as a whole, and 
prepared a scheme for dealing with both. Though there was trouble over 
the refusal to allow any Labor representative to sit on the Commission, 
the offer was finally accepted, and all threats of stoppage withdrawn pend- 
ing its report. 

Thus, for the fouith time since the War, a tribunal of investigation 
set to work to study the problem of the coal mines. The Sankey Royal 
Commission of 1919 had definitely recommended, by a majority, nationali- 
zation with some measure of workers’ control; but its advice had been re- 
jected by the Lloyd George Government. The Buckmaster Inquiry of 1924 
and the Macmillan Inquiry of 1925, both under the Industrial Courts 
Act, dealt only with wages and hours, and did not touch the root problems 
of the industry. But now the Samuel Commission, composed of two well- 
known Liberals and two big employers, was instructed to go into the whole 
question afresh. 

It was obvious from its composition that the new Commission would 
not recommend nationalization of the mines, or any di'astic interference 
with their private control. It did, in fact, propose nationalization of royal- 
ties, organization of research, and encouragement of colliery amalgama- 
tions designed to improve efficiency, to be backed up by compulsory powers 
if after some years voluntary methods definitely failed. As a means of 
dealing with the immediate situation, it suggested wage reductions con- 
siderably less than the owners claimed. The increase of worldng hours 
it rejected, unless the miners preferred this to the wage reductions other- 
wise proposed. The coal subsidy, which had been admittedly fixed on the 
most idiotic basis imaginable, so as to put large sums into the pockets of 
prosperous owners who did not need them, was to be discontinued. 

The Commissioners’ Report, issued early in 1926, pleased neither party. 
The miners repeated their slogan, “Not a penny off the pay, not a second 
on the day,” and called on the Trade Union Movement as a whole for sup- 
port. The owners reiterated their demand for heavier reductions in wages 
and for longer hours. The Government, despite the again and again pi'oved 
necessity for drastic reorganization, and the manifest incompetence of 
the coalowners, only undertook to adopt the Report on condition that it 
was accepted by both parties to the dispute — a condition which it knew 
would not be fulfilled, After a series of futile negotiations a complete dead- 
lock was reached. The miners renewed their appeal to the Trades Unioh 
Congress for support, and the General Council found that it must either 
repeat its strike threat, or ignominiously climb down. A general conference 
of Trade Union Executives was called, and voted with practical unanim- 
ity in favor of strike action. Eleventh-hour negotiations with the Govern- 
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ment failed ; and on April 30lh, 1926, the miners were locked out. On May 
4th the sympathetic “General Strike” began. Already it had been made 
clear that the Government and the coalowners were hand in glove, 

(b) General Strike Order Issued by the General Council Dated 
April 30j 1926 

Trades Union Congress General Council 
THE MINING SITUATION 
Proposals for Coordinated Action of Trade Unions 

(It should be understood that memoranda giving detailed 
instructions will be issued as required.) 

Scope. The Trades Union Congress general council and the Miners 
Federation of Great Britain, having been unable to obtain a satisfactory 
settlement of the matters in dispute in the coal mining industry, and the 
government and the mine owners having forced a lock-out, the general 
council, in view of the need for coordinated action on the part of affiliated 
unions in defense of the policy laid down by the general council of the 
Trades Union Congress, directs as follows: 

Trades and Undertakings to Cease Work Except as hereafter pro- 
vided, the following trades and undertakings shall cease work as and when 
required by the general council: 

Transport, including all affiliated unions connected with Transport, 
i.e., railways, sea transport, docks, wharves, harbors, canals, road transport, 
railway repair shops and contractors for railways, and all unions connected 
with the maintenance of, or equipment, manfacturing, repairs, and grounds- 
men employed in connection with the air transport. 

Printing Trades, including the Press. 

Productive Industries 

(a) Iron and Steel. 

(b) Metal and Heavy Chemicals Group. — ^Including all metal workers 
and other workers who are engaged, or may be engaged, in installing alter- 
native plant to take the place of coal. 

Building Trade. — ^i\ll workers engaged on building, except such as 
are employed definitely on housing and hospital work, together with all 
workers engaged in the supply of equipment to the building industry, shall 
cease work. 

Electricity and Gas. — ^Tlie general council recommend that the trade 
unions connected with the supply of electricity and gas shall cooperate 
with the object of ceasing to supply power. The council request that the 
executives of the trade unions concerned shall meet at once with a view 
to formulating common policy. 
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Sanitary Service . — The general council direct that sanitary services 
be continued. 

Health and Food Services . — ^The general council recommend that 
there should be no interference in regard to these, and that the trade unions 
concerned should do everything in their power to organize the distribution 
of milk and food to the whole of the population. 

With regard to hospitals, clinics, convalescent homes, sanatoria, infant 
welfare centers, maternity homes, nursing homes, schools, the general 
council direct that affiliated unions take every opportunity to ensure that 
food, milk, medical and surgical supplies shall be efficiently provided. 


(c) Anti-Strike Handbill Issued by the Government 

THE GREAT “HOLD-UP” 

STORY OF THE STRIKE 

WHAT IS THE GENERAL STRIKE ABOUT? 

The story is soon told. 

I . Eight months ago the Government appointed a Royal 
Commission to report on the coal industry. It also gave a 
subsidy to keep the industry going while its Comrnission sat. 

II. The Commission reported that ‘‘a disaster is impend- 
ing over the industry,” as 7 out of every 10 tons of coal are 
being produced at a loss. It also saw a revision of wages 
was needed to save the industry. 

III. The Government accepted the Report. The Coal 
Owners have accepted it. The miners refused to work a 
second longer or take a penny less, even as a temporary 
measure to prevent ruin. 

IV. The Government strove day and night to secure an 
agreement. While negotiations were going on, the Trade 
Union Council (without consulting the workers) issued no- 
tices for a General Strike, which would paralyse transport, 
factories, public services, printing works, and the entire 
business of the country. 

V. Under this intolerable threat of a national “hold-up” 
the Government stood firm. It told the T.U.C. that they 
would not renew negotiations until the General Strike was 
called off. 

VI. The Government then put in force its plans for 
maintaining food and milk supplies. It called upon all loyal 
people to offer help, to stand together in meeting the "sur- 
render or starve” challenge. 

VII. As Mr. Baldwin said; “The Government found 
itself challenged with an alternative Government.” Tltis 
alternative Government— this Soviet — is a small group of 
trade union leaders. It represents only a small section of 
the people. It did not even consult that section before it 
held its pistol at the head of the Government. 

THE GOVERNMENT STANDS FOR THE PEOPLE 
XBB PSOFIS ^110:1 37 X 3 DB QQVllBHjaENI 
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(d) Letters Scut to the Prime Minister 

How conciliatory was the General Council of the Tracies Unions can 
be appreciated from the fc,llowing letters sent to the Prime Minister : 

I May, 1926 

To the Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M. P., 

10, Downing Street, Whitehall, S. W. i. 

Dear Sir, 

Mining Lock-out: Essential Foodstuffs. 

I am directed to inform you that in the event of the strike of unions 
affiliated to the Trades Union Congress taking place in support of the 
miners who have been locked out, the General Council is prepared to enter 
into arrangements for the distribution of essential foodstuffs. 

Should the Government desire to discuss the matter with the General 
Council they are available for that purpose. The General Council will be 
glad to learn your wishes in this respect. 

Yours faithfully, 

Walter M. Citrine (Acting Secretary). 

I May, 1926 

To the Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P., 

10, Downing Street, Whitehall, S. W. I. 

Dear Sir, 

Mining Lock-out, 

I have to advise you that the Executive Committees of the Trade 
Unions affiliated to the Trades Union Congress, including the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, have decided to hand over to the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress the conduct of the dispute, and 
the negotiations in connection therewith will be undertaken by the Gen- 
eral Council. 

I am directed to say that the General Council will hold themselves 
available at any moment should the Government desire to discuss the matter 
further. 

Yours faithfully, 

Walter M. Citrine (Acting Secretary). 

(e) The Collapse of the General Strike 

Up to the very last moment, there was a lively hope among the Trade 
Union leaders that the trouble would be averted. In order to avoid any 

“National Strike: Special Conference: Report of Trades Union Congress, p. 37. 
“Reprinted from A Short History of the British Working Class Movement, by 
G. D. H, Cole, Vol. Ill, pp. 207-212. New York, 1927. 
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appearance of “provocative” action, they made practically no preparationb 
for the strike, whereas the Government, with no such scruples, was fully 
prepared at almost every point. The Unions, indeed, were deceived by the 
apparent effectiveness of their mere threat to strike in the previous year. 
They thought that Baldwin had capitulated, when in fact, as the subse- 
quent events clearly showed, his Government had only been gaining time. 
They thought, if not that the walls of Jericho would fall instantly at the 
blast of their trumpet, at least that Baldwin, that constant preacher of 
“goodwill,” would meet them half-way. Their hopefulness seems to have 
lasted through the final negotiations, up to the very moment when, on 
the flimsy pretext that the Daily Mail machine men had refused to print 
a leading article hostile to the strike, the Cabinet banged the door of the 
conference room in their face. Then they returned in a bewildered condi- 
tion to Eccleston Square, to carry into effect a threat which frightened 
those who made it, and one they were by no means in readiness to 
implement. 

The Trade Unions had declared war; but their leaders had not meant 
to be taken at their word. The Government took them at their word. 
The shilly-shallying Baldwin was swept aside and the Tory militants, 
headed by Winston Churchill, took charge of the situation. 

Strictly speaking, the “General Strike” was not a general strike at all. 
The General Council called out only the “first line” of the Labor forces 
— ^the railwaymen and transport workers, the iron and steel workers, the 
builders and the printers. The rest were held in reserve. The aim was to 
stop transport and certain other key groups, and to shut down the Press, 
mostly vehement in its denunciation of the strike as a declaration of war 
against the community. Few doubt now that the stopping of the Press 
was a mistake. It gave Churchill the chance for his hate-breathing, in- 
flammatory, vile-minded British Gasette, and the Government, through 
its command of broadcasting, almost complete control of the dissemina- 
tion of news. It enabled Churchill, for example, almost wholly to destroy 
the effect of an appeal for peace issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It left the strikers largely without news; for there were great difficulties 
in the circulation of the British Worker, the temporary paper which re- 
placed the Daily Herald. And this, in any case, hardly reached the outside 
public at all. Above all, it was the one feature of the strike that really 
made the middle classes believe GuirchiU’s ravings about “revolution.” 
The absence of the morning newspaper was, for the middle-class house- 
holder, the symbol of working-class revolt. It is, however, easier to see 
such errors after the event. 

The response to the strike call was practically universal. The manual 
workers in the trades involved came out solidly, and remained, with only 
insignificant bresikaways, solid to the end. A very liigh proportion of the 
non-manual workers came out with them, and remained hardly less solid. 
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There can be no doubt that the completeness of the stoppage astonished, 
not only the Government, but hardly less the strike leaders themselves. 
Everywhere, local Councils of Action were formed to take charge of the 
situation; and, despite the lack of preparation, effective strike machinery 
was everywhere improvised with extraordinary skill and rapidity. 

The Government, for its part, adopted throughout a highly provoca- 
tive line, in strong contrast to tire counsels of peace, moderation and order 
constantly issued by the strike leaders. It armed special constables in 
thousands, called out troops and reservists, and issued what was practi- 
cally an incitement to violence in the form of a promise of full support 
to any act these might commit in repressing the strike. It arrested and 
imprisoned hundreds of strikers under the Emergency Powers Act, which 
was at once brought into use. And the tone of its pronouncements, alike 
in the British Gaaette and elsewhere, was as provocative as could have 
been. Meanwhile, with the aid of a host of volunteers, it organized emer- 
gency services for the transport of food and other commodities. The power 
of the motor -lorry in supplying for a short period the place of the railway 
was plainly demonstrated; and the possibility of running road services 
with chance volunteers, as the railways could not be run save to a very 
small extent, showed clearly the impossibility under post-war conditions 
of making even the most extensive strike an effective instrument of 
national blockade. Doubtless, if the struggle had been protracted, the 
emergency services would have begun to break down. But no “general 
strike” is ever likely to last long ; and for the purpose in view the Govern- 
ment’s methods were certainly efficient enough. 

From the first the strikers’ only real chance of success lay in frighten- 
ing the Government into surrender or persuading it into compromise. The 
temper of the Government throughout the dispute excluded the latter solu- 
tion, which the strike leaders would, of course, have welcomed. The strug- 
gle therefore became one of morale — ^it was a question of the side that 
would crumple up first. But, with Winston Churchill in command and 
thoroughly enjoying the "scrap,” the Government was not likely to 
crumple up. Baldwin might have done so; but he had been flung into 
a corner until he was needed to pronounce the final benediction. All 
things considered, the strikers had from the first little real chance of win- 
ning. Their only chance lay in tire emergence of a peace movement so 
.strong as to overthrow Churchill’s command of the situation. But this 
could hardly develop in face of the shutting down of the ordinary means 
of publicity. 

The rank and file of the strikers, however, had little understanding 
of the situation at headquarters. They had struck, and they were standing 
firm, and they did not see why they should not win. They had even, for 
the most part, little understanding of the class-war spirit that had been 
stirred up against them. Most of them were striking out of loyalty to the 
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movement, and in order to support the miners on what seemed to them a 
purely industrial issue. There were revolutionaries among them, no doubt ; 
but these were a tiny minority, and even they steered clear of talking 
revolution to the main body of the strikers. The rest did not understand 
the savage rally of the men of property round the sacred ark of the capi- 
talist covenant that their uprising had provoked. They did not see why 
Qiurchill was shouting about revolution when they only wanted him to 
give the miners a “square deal.” 

The strike leaders, meanwhile, were in a vastly complicated state of 
panic. They were afraid of their own followers — afraid at the same mo- 
ment that they would drift back to work and that they would get out of 
hand and imitate Churchill by giving the strike a revolutionary turn. They 
were afraid of the Government and afraid of themselves, afraid to lead 
and afraid to admit failure. 

Their position was admittedly difficult. They had called the strike 
(which they had at most only half meant to call at all) in a last moment 
hurry and without reaching any clear understanding with the miners as 
to its objects. It was all very well to talk of a “square deal” ; but what sort 
of deal was square, and how much squareness could be secured in face 
of the coal industry’s economic plight, the blockheadedness of the coal- 
owners, and the Government’s refusal to take reorganization in hand ? The 
need for a precise definition of objects became evident. The General Coun- 
cil wanted to work for a compromise on the lines of the Coal Commis- 
sion's Report; but Herbert Smith and A. J. Cook, the miners’ leaders, 
met every suggestion with a fresh incantation of their formula, “Not a 
penny off the pay, Not a second on the day.” Relations soon became 
strained betw'een the miners’ leaders and their allies. 

At this point Sir Herbert Samuel, the Liberal Chairman of the late 
Coal Commission, made his unofficial incursion into the dispute. Ostensibly 
on his own authority, and without consulting the Government or anyone 
else, he produced the “Samuel Memorandum,” embodying proposals for 
a compromise rather better than those in the Commission’s Report. The 
General Council, apparently believing that these terms had the Govern- 
ment behind them (Sir Herbert Samuel is known to have consulted Bald- 
win about them), agreed to recommend them to the miners. But the 
miners’ leaders would have none of them. A definite breach followed, and 
without further consultation with the miners of the rank and file, and 
without any understanding from the Government either as to the Samuel 
terms or as to reinstatement, the General Council, on May lath, called 
off the strike, and, through the various union executives, ordered an 
immediate return to work, incidentally canceling the order just previously 
issued calling upon the “second line,” the engineers, shipbuilders and cer- 
tain other trades, to join in the stoppage. 

The unexplained order to resume work everywhere bewildered the 
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strikers, who had no idea what had happened. The Government organs 
and the small newspapers which had gradually reappeared with the aid 
of blackleg labor announced the utter collapse of the strike and the un- 
conditional surrender of the General Council. When copies of the British 
Worker arrived, they put quite a different complexion on the matter 
From the British Worker it appeared that the strike had been honorably 
settled on the basis of the Samuel Memorandum. The General Council 
were trying to cover up defeat in order to get the men to resume work. 
Their effort very nearly failed. The railwaymen went to work, hut found 
many of their number refused reinstatement, and instantly came out on 
strike. Only a hasty settlement between the railway Unions and the com- 
panies prevented something like a general resumption of the stoppage. 
For the strikers did not feel beaten, and as soon as they realized that their 
leaders had secured no terms there \ras widespread resentment and dis- 
gust. For some days, however, the position remained too uncertain for any- 
one to be sure just how matteis stood It was but gradually realized that 
the collapse of the “General Strike” had left the miners still locked out, 
to make the best terms they could or struggle on alone. 

In retrospect, both the declaration of the “General Strike” and its 
ignominious collapse look inevitable. The General Strike "myth” had 
Itaunted the working-class movement ever since the days of Syndicalism 
and labor unrest before the War. It had revived powerfully in 1919, and 
had been behind the successive attempts at the consolidation of Trade 
Union forces. It was by no means, in the minds of the workers, an 
essentially revolutionary idea. On the contrary, the basis of its appeal 
was a simple feeling that all the workers were subject to the same dan- 
gers, and that all must stand together in meeting them. It was as a weapon 
of defense, and not of aggression, that the General Strike idea won most 
of its adherents. The employers, it was said, had their National Con- 
fedei-ation and their Federation of British Industries. They did not need 
a general lock-out to enforce their will, because they were the people who 
controlled industry as things were. But they did hang together, and they 
did pursue a common anti-Labor policy. The workers too must act to- 
gether. When one industry was attacked, the rest must rally to its sup- 
port. This would probably cause the other side to give way, or at least to 
accept a compromise. If it would not, then, and not till then, in the very 
last resort, the workers must fall back upon their last constitutional weapon 
— ^the General Strike. 

To the Government, however, the “General Strike” appeared in a 
different guise — as a challenge to the duly constituted authority of the 
State. Even Churchill can hardly be supposed to have believed that the 
strikers, or the members of the General Council, were attempting to 
overthrow the State, or that he and Sir William Joynson-Hicks had 
heroically saved the country from bloody revolution. But it was easy for 
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them to work up their feelings so as to pi'oduce this illusion temporarily 
on the middle-class mind, and even on their own. And what they did believe 
was that the time had come to deal with the long-continued uppishness 
of Labor, and to teach the working classes a salutary lesson. A chance 
so good that compromise would have been a disaster, and the use of the 
Daily Mail incident for breaking off negotiations was an act of national 
duty as well as a very “cute” move. 

From the standpoint of the workers the “General Strike” can hardly 
avoid looking rather foolish. Those who organized it embarked upon 
it without any understanding of its inevitable consequences. They look, 
in the eyes of history, as inept as the German Nationalists of 1848. The 
Government looks, if not foolish, wantonly reactionary and perfidious 
in the extreme. The only people who come well out of the affair are 
the ordinary strikers; and they, nautrally, got the worst of it. For the 
return to work was followed by an orgy of victimization. 

(f) Aftermath — The Trade Union Act^* 

The miners kept up their resistance for more than six months after 
the collapse of the “General Strike.” It was obvious throughout this time 
to every observer that they were bound to be defeated; but they held 
out grimly and obstinately even after they themselves had lost hope. 
The Government, after the collapse, soon turned more and more openly 
against them. It repealed the Seven Hours Act of 1919, and so opened 
the way for the coalowners to increase hours as well as reduce wages. 
It caused pickets to be arrested, and refused to allow the Proclamation 
under the Emergency Powers Act to lapse. It waged war, through its 
Minister of Health, Neville Chamberlain, on those Boards of Guardians 
which sought to use public money for relieving the distresses of the men 
on strike. It repudiated the Samuel Report, refusing either to nationalize 
coal royalties or to apply any effective measures of compulsion to the 
coalowners in any part of their business. 

Meanwhile, the workers throughout the country had raised funds 
in the miners’ support until the whole movement was drained dry. Still 
more substantial support had come from the Russian Trade Unions ; but 
the strain was too great to be indefinitely borne. 

In the end, the men were literally starved into surrender. There were 
sporadic returns to work first in the Midland counties, and then elsewhere. 
At length, in November, the miners were compelled to accept terms even 
worse than those of 1921, involving both terribly low wages and the ex- 
tension of working hours. Many of the coalowners made savage use of 
their victory, victimizating active Trade Unionists and using every chance 

“Reprinted from A Short History of the British Working Class Movement, by 
G. D. H. Cole, Vol. Ill, pp, 213-215. New York, 1927, 
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of destroying old working customs and making the men smart under 
the consciousness of servitude. They were getting their own back, they 
freely said. And, worst of all, the condition of the industry grew more 
and more despei'ate, in face of falling prices and intensified competition ; 
and nothing, or next to nothing, was done to set it again on its feet. 

The Government, having tasted reaction, wanted more. It felt that 
the Trade Unions were down, and it could not bear to miss the chance of 
stamping on their face. Accordingly, the “General Strike” of 1926 was 
followed by the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927. 

During the “General Strike” there liad been a considerable controversy 
over the question whether the movement was lawful or illegal. The 
Liberal, Sir John Simon, who look a violent part against the workers, 
pronounced it illegal, and attempted to frighten the workers with the 
fear of legal penalties. A certain Mr. Justice Astbury, best known as 
a judge whose previous decisions on Trade Union law were admittedly 
unfortunate, took the same side, and in deciding a case during the strike 
plunged into a long and irrelevant series of dicta denouncing it as illegal. 
Many lawyers held, on the other hand, that there was nothing illegal 
about it. It was, of course, true that, in striking, many workers had 
broken contracts of employment and were liable for civil damages on 
that account. But this was a purely civil and not a criminal matter, and 
had nothing to do with the legality or illegality of the strike itself. In 
the Trade Union Act of 1927, ostensibly in order to clear up these 
doubts, the Government, with the aid of its huge parliamentary majority, 
pronounced illegal, not only the General Strike, but all sympathetic strikes 
on any considerable scale. It further drastically altered the law of picket- 
ing, so as to put the Trade Union picket back almost into the unenviable 
position he occupied before the Act of 1859, banned all regular State 
employees from belonging to any association or federation not consisting 
wholly of State employees, inaugurated a new and highly dangerous 
procedure of legal injunction, on the Government’s motion, against “ille- 
gal” strikes, made it possible, in connection with such strikes, for Trade 
Union funds to be attacked as in the Taff Vale case, and destroyed the 
Trade Union Act of 1913 by substituting “contracting in” for "con- 
tracting out” in the clauses enabling Trade Unions to spend money on 
political action. After the passing of the new Act, no Trade Union could 
collect any money for its political fund except from members who had 
actually signed a form expressing their desire to contribute for this 
purpose. 

This extraordinarily drastic measure was, in addition, so ill drafted 
that, pending the decision of actual cases in the courts, no Trade Union 
could tell what would be its precise effects. As a Bill it was fought line 
by line in the House of Commons; but the huge Conservative majority 
carried it through without any substantial changes. They were still en- 
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gaged in teaching the workers a lesson. Meanwhile, by-elections went 
steadily and heavily against the Government; and there seemed evei-y 
chance that the Act would not long survive the next General Election. 

The Trade Union world of 1927 was, however, weak and dispirited 
after its defeat; and the Labor Party, though still gaining political ad- 
herents, shared in the general depression. The Independent Labor Party 
tried to keep matters alive with its slogan “Socialism in our Time” ; but, 
despite its efforts, the movement languished. The Communists undoubt- 
edly made adherents fast in 1926 and 1927 among miners and others 
disgruntled and inclined to despair of all moderate courses. On the other 
side, a few Trade Unionists of standing split away, and endeavored to 
form “non-political” Trade Unions in alliance with the employers, espe- 
cially in the Midland coalfields. Liberalism, too, began again to bid for 
woricing-class support with a policy of social and industrial peace, profit- 
sharing, and a hotch-potch of similar “remedies” for unrest. Thus at- 
tacked from both sides, the working-class movement held sullenly on its 
way, disillusioned and weary, but showing scant inclination to be torn 
from its old loyalties. The active minds in the movement were already 
groping for a new policy of their own; but it was evident that a year 
or two must pass before the effects of 1924 and 1926 — of political and 
industrial set-badc — would wear off, and Labor be ready to resume its 
gradual, but broken, advance. 

4. THE LEGAL STATUS OF LABOR IN ENGLAND 

Historical Review 

As in nearly all countries, so in England combinations of working men 
for the purpose of raising wages or withholding labor were first declared 
illegal. To some extent the effort to secure an improved legal status for 
labor is a record of the history of the labor movement in Great Britain. 
The consequent interaction of forces between the employers on the one 
side and the labor groups on the other has meant that since the beginning 
of the Eighteenth Century trade union law has presented a picture of 
constant modification and change. 

Until 1799 the State considered it her duty to regulate wages atid 
hours. In that year it was made illegal by the Combination Act of 1799 
for any organization to try to improve the conditions of labor. To be sure, 
it was also made illegal for employers to combine for a similar purpose. 

Anatole Franqc said, in referring to the impartiality of the law: “the 
law in its majestic equality forbids the rich as well as the poor to sleep in 
the streets and to steal bread.” It is obvious that the employers did not 
have the same need to combine that the working class did. As a matter of 
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fact the employers did combine and there is no record of a single employer 
ever having been penalized. In 1800 tlie Combination Act was made still 
more drastic. Any effort to induce a worker to leave his employment or 
even to attend a meeting to discuss improving conditions was declared 
illegal. In 1812, certain of the weavers went on strike. The entire commit- 
tee of strikers was arrested as revolutionists. Certain of the book binders 
wanted to reduce the hours of labor from twelve to eleven and declared 
a strike. They were all arrested. The scissors grinders, an important organi- 
zation of that day, tried to evade the law by organizing a Misfortune 
Club instead of a union, but the leaders were imprisoned just the same. 

In 1824 Parliament repealed the criminal liability of combinations which 
sought to increase wages or improve working conditions, but there were so 
many strikes during the next year that in 1825 the law was modified by 
restricting what was known as molesting and obstructing so that it was 
almost impossible to conduct a strike successfully. The courts rather in- 
clined toward the employers’ side and interpreted intimidation and threats 
very severely against the workers. 

In 1830 an attempt was made to unite all the workers in the National 
Association for the Protection of Labor. This soon fell to pieces, but in 
1834 the Grand National Consolidated Trade Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland was formed and soon claimed to have three-quarters of a million 
members. The employers immediately began discharging workers who 
joined the organization. In spite of this, the organization survived. The 
employers then began to utilize some old laws passed at the time of the 
French Revolution. One provision of such a law made it criminal for an 
organization to administer oaths. In 1834, six Dorchester laborers were 
actually arrested on the ground that such oaths had been administered. They 
were tried and sentenced to seven years and deportation. The employers 
at that time, one hundred years ago, were utilizing the same methods that 
are in vogue in many parts of tlie United States to-day. For example, 
they compelled all employees to sign “the document,” which was a state- 
ment pledging the worker not to join a union. In the United States this is 
called by labor a “yellow dog” contract. In general in this period the middle 
class, the statesmen, and the clergy opposed the trade unions. John Bright 
said that trade unions were a bad thing for every one, Lord Shaftesbury 
prayed that the workers “might be delivered from the tightest thraldom 
they had yet entered.” 

Starting in 1858, trade councils uniting various unions were formed in 
the largest cities. In 1859, the London building trades went on strike 
for the nine-hour day. The employers met them with “the document.” 
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The workers retaliated by organizing the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners. It is interesting to note that injustice on the part of 
one class usually calls forth in time its own prophylactic. 

In 1859 the Molestation of Workmen Act was passed which modified 
the law of 1825 by stating that working men had the right to enter into 
agreements for the regulation of wages and hours and also peacefully to 
persuade others to cease or abstain from work for the same purpose. 

In 1871 a trade union act became law providing that a trade union was 
not to be deemed unlawful merely because it was in restraint of trade. 
Another act in the same year repealed the law of 1859 so that peaceful 
persuasion was expressly legalized. In 1875 the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act was passed, which provided that no combination among 
members of a trade union was indictable as a conspiracy unless such an 
act, if committed by one person, would be punishable as a crime. This act 
very definitely prevents the courts from acting against labor in Great 
Bi'itain by injunction, as they have acted in the United Slates. 

In 1901 a strike took place on a small railroad in South Wales. There 
was some violence. The railroad company, instead of arresting the in- 
dividuals who did the deed, sued the trade union. This action was taken 
against the advice of the railroad’s lawyers, on the insistence of the general 
manager of the railroad. The case was cai-ried through on appeal to the 
House of Lords and — contrary to all expectation — ^they held that although 
the trade union was not a corporate body it could be sued for damages 
and that an injunction could be issued against it. The railway union, which 
had not authorized the strike or any wrong acts committed by the strikers, 
was compelled to pay in the neighborhood of $115,000 in damages and 
also put to a total expense of over $200,000. The decision naturally 
caused consternation in the ranks of the trade unions. Webb estimates that 
from first to last this decision cost the trade union over a million dollars. 
The result of this legal decision was in many cases to paralyze the execu- 
tive committee of the trade unions in the event of a strike. This meant 
that in the future a corporation would not sue the man guilty of committing 
a criminal act but could sue the union. If they could get some one from 
their own employ into the union as a spy and if he committed damages 
they could compel the union to pay and even force it into bankruptcy. 
Another result was to arpuse the imions to aggressive action. In one 
year they had doubled their membership, in five they had trebled it. It also 
stimulated labor to enter the political field and in 1906 tv-'enty-nine labor 
members were elected to Parliament, They brought enough pressure to 
bear on Parliament to secure the enactment of the Trades Dispute Act. This 
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provided without any qualification or exception that no civil action may 
be entertained against a trade union for any wrong act committed by or on 
behalf of the union. It also gave three privileges to trade union officials : 
first, by declaring that an act done jointly shall not be actionable if it would 
have been legal if done individually; second, peaceful picketing was de- 
clared to be lawful ; and, third, inducing another person to break a con- 
tract of employment was legalized. The trade unions thought they were now 
completely secure. 

It was not long, however, before the employers attempted to retaliate. 
The trade unions had secured the Trades Dispute Act largely because of 
political action. The trade unions had been contributing to political cam- 
paigns. The employers felt that this was wrong and that action on 
the part of trade unions in the political life of the country was very 
harmful. The railway companies objected to the presence in Parliament 
of the secretary of the largest railway union. They therefore persuaded 
W. V. Osborne to bring suit against the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants to prevent it from using its money for political pur- 
poses. Mr. Osborne, being a member of the union, claimed that his money 
was being used for purposes for which he had not donated it. With the 
aid of the railroads the case was carried up to the House of Lords, where 
the judgment was in favor of Mr. Osborne. The trade unions were pro- 
hibited from making a levy on their membership for the support of the 
labor party or maintaining members in Parliament. The decision further 
declared that although the trade unions were not incorporated, they could 
not lawfully do an3d:hing outside the purposes laid down in the Trade 
Union Act of 1876. Thus the trade unions discovered that they were pro- 
hibited from doing anything, even if all their members desired it, which 
was not within the terms of the Act of 1876. In particular, this prevented 
educational work, participation in municipal administration, and associa- 
tion in trade councils. 

This Osborne judgment received the commendation of property owners, 
professional men, the liberal and conservative parties. It is small wonder 
that Gladstone, for long a leader in Great Britain, slated in his Memoirs 
that in fifty years of public life on every great moral issue he had found 
the propertied classes, the aristocratic class, and the educated classes to be 
wrong. The Osborne decision remained in force for four 3^ars. The Liberal 
and Conservative Parties were not concerned in changing it. During this 
period the trade unions were agitating all over the country. One indirect 
result of this judgment was that Parliament felt called on to provide 
to elected members a salary of $2,000 a year. This was necessary, since 
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under the law an elected labor union member could not receive a salary- 
paid by the trade union. 

In 1913 a law was passed permitting- a trade union to include in its 
constitution any lawful purpose, providing that its principal objects were 
those of the trade union as defined in the Act of 1876. Money could be 
spent for any of these purposes. In the case of political work, however, 
payment was to come from a special fund and any members of the trade 
union could secure exemption from suljscription to it. Although the hostile 
decisions by the lower courts had probably delayed increases in wages for 
thousands of workers, the final result was to give trade unionism an 
established place in the law. Workmen were allowed to combine, they could 
strike, peaceful picketing was allowed, working men could withdraw from 
employment even in breach of contract. The trade unions could take part 
in political activity and they were completely immune from being sued. 
Sydney Webb makes clear that a rise in wages of a penny an hour for the 
railroad workers would have cost between twenty-five to thirty million 
dollars a year. The courts probably had prevented some such rise for a 
ten-year period, so that the gain to the owners of stocks m the railroad 
companies amounted to some two hundred fifty million dollars. 

During the War, in the Munitions Act the Government provided that 
no worker on munitions could be discharged on the ground that he was 
a member of a trade union or had taken part in a trade dispute.^’ 
This was moving in the other direction : the Government, instead of handi- 
capping organized labor, was placed in the position of protecting it. 

The 1913 law remained in force until the Conservative Government 
came into power and enacted the Trades Dispute Act of 1927. This act 
provides that a strike for any other object or in addition to the further- 
ance of a trades dispute within that trade or union in which the strikers 
are engaged is unlawful, if it is designed to coerce the Government either 
directly or by inflicting hardship on the community. It is apparently clear 
that if the object of cessation of work is something more than a dispute 
with the employers over conditions of work, a strike would be unlawful. 
There is no definition of what constitutes hardship upon the community 
and as any strike of necessity involves some inconvenience to the public 
it might be declared unlawful ; certainly this would apply to a sympathetic 
strike. 

According to the Act of 1927 it was declared to be illegal to utilize 
any money for such illegal strikes. Any one instigating others to take part 
in such an illegal strike could be summarily imprisoned for a period not 

^'Mijnitions of War Act, 1917, 7 & 8 Geo. V, ch. 45* 
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exceeding three months, and following conviction on indictment imprisoned 
for not over two years. It further provided that the Trades Dispute Act 
of 1906 did not apply in the case of illegal strikes, which means that union 
funds would be liable for any injury or loss suffered by employers. The 
Trades Dispute Act of 1927 further made it unlawful to picket, if the 
pickets attempted to do their work in such a manner as to intimidate any 
person or to obstruct the approaches to a place of business. This section 
applied to all strikes either legal or illegal. The difficulty with the law is 
that it is so easy to say it has been violated. In the Stale of Massachusetts 
a law was passed legalizing peaceful picketing. The writer, however, has 
been in a court of that State where in spite of this law the judge ruled 
that it is impossible during a strike to have peaceful picketing, thereby 
nullifying the law. The Trades Dispute Act of 1927 could be similarly in- 
terpreted by any judge, who could rule that the number of pickets was 
calculated to intimidate some one or that they would obstruct the ap- 
proaches, since there is no definition in the act as to what this may mean. 

The law of 1927 also prohibited the union from discharging any worker 
who refused to take part in a strike. It also provided that it is unlawful 
to require any member of a trade union to make any contribution to a 
political fund unless a personally signed notice to the effect that the member 
wished to contribute to the fund had been sent to the head office or a branch 
office. Even in such a case the worker can at any time withdraw this ap- 
proval. Any political levies which are made have to be secured separately, 
to be distinct from all the other funds of trade unions, and to be kept 
separately. The practical effect of this provision is to make it much more 
difficult for the trade union to secure political funds It is easy to vote funds 
for political purposes, it is not so easy to induce a member to make a 
written request that his money be so used. The attendance at trade union 
meeting usually embraces but a small fraction of the working forces. 
Political funds must now be secured after personally interviewing and se- 
curing the written consent of every individual in the trade union. This is 
not so different from the methods whiclt the other political parties use in 
approaching the general public. 

The Act of 1927 furthermore provided that it should be unlawful for 
any local or public authority to require a worker to be a member of the 
trade union. It also permitted any person to sue for an injunction to 
restrain the application of funds of the trade union which might be used 
in violation of the Act. The result of this drastic law, enacted by the 
conservative government, was enormously to increase trade union political 
agitation throughout the country. It contributed materially to the victory 
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of the Labor Party at the polls in 19^9. It is probable that the Act of 1927 
will, therefore, very shortly be modified or repealed. 

Besides this brief sketch of the present legal status of labor in England 
certain other aspects should be considered. 

5. SOCIAL IMSURANCE 

(a) Workmen’s Compensation 

The first Act, passed in 1925, gives the worker a number of advan- 
tages. Any occurrence is considered accidental unless it is expressly de- 
signed by the workman himself. Thus a teacher in an industrial school 
who was assaulted by the boys was held to be able to secure compensation. 
Those who are protected by the Act include manual laborers; clerical 
workers, except the following : any person employed in any other way than 
by manual labor whose remuneration is over $1,700 a year, a person whose 
employment is of a casual nature not for the purpose of the employers’ 
trade or business, a member of the police force, a member of the employer’s 
family. It can thus be seen that the act was very much more sweeping 
than the provisions of workmen’s compensation in most states in America. 
It also applies to any worlcman who is suffering from industrial disease. 

(b) National Health Insurance 

England also has a National Health Insurance law unlike anything we 
have in the United States. Under this Act, passed in 1924, every person 
sixteen or over who is at work must he insured and the total number now 
exceeds fifteen millions. There are, of course, exemptions which cover 
those who receive pensions of over $130 a year, not the result of their 
personal services, and those who are dependent on others for a livelihood. 

The cost of the Scheme is shared by the insured persons, their em- 
ployers, and the national government. The revenue is derived, in the first 
instance, from weekly contributions paid partly by the workers and partly 
by the employers in the form of health insurance stamps affixed to con- 
tribution cards. The rates in 1926 were gd. (about 18 cents) a week in the 
case of the men (employer worker 4j4d.), and a week in 

case of women (employer 4j^d,, worker 4£f.), consequent upon the modi- 
fications in the benefits of the Scheme which follow from the provision of 
pensions at sixty-five under the recent Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age 
Contributoty Pensions Act. The conlribution from the National Ex- 
chequer towards the cost of the Scheme, apart from the cost of the Central 
Departments, takes the form of the payment of two-ninths of total cost 
of benefits, and of their administration. 
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The benefits provided under the plan are: 

( 1 ) Medical benefit, i.e , medical treatment and attendance, including 
provision of proper medicines and of prescribed medical and surgical 
appliances. 

(2) Sickness benefit, i.e., periodical payments during incapacity for 
work through illness. The ordinary rates of sickness benefit are ISJ. a 
week for men, and 12s. a week for women, commencing on the fourth 
day of incapacity and continuing for a maximum period of 26 weeks. 

(3) Disablement benefit, i.e., a continuance of periodical payments dur- 
ing illness at the reduced rate of ^s. 6 d. a week for both men and women 
after the title to sickness benefit has been exhausted. 

(4) Maternity benefit, i.e., payment of the sum of I2 on the confine- 
ment of an insured woman or the wife of an insured man. (A total sum 
of £4 is payable in the case of a married woman who is or has recently 
been hersel f an employed contributor.) 

(5) Additional benefits, which may be provided by an Approved 
Society having a disposable surplus on valuation, and may take the form 
either of an increase of the normal cash benefits, or payment towards the 
cost of various forms of treatment, such as dental, ophthalmic, hospital, or 
convalescent home treatment. 

The Act makes provision for variation from normal contributions or 
benefits in the case of certain special classes of insured persons, such as 
women who cease employment on marriage, men serving in the armed 
forces of the Crown, seamen of Mercantile Marine, and others. There are 
also special provisions on a non-insurance basis for that class of persons 
known as deposit contributors, who can not, or do not attempt to, obtain 
admission to an Approved Society. 

(c) Unemployment Insurance^ 

As is well known, the workers of Great Britain are also protected 
by unemployment insurance. This was first made obligatory in 1911. At 
that time it was restricted to certain trades, such as building construction 
of railroads, and docks, shipbuilding, mechanical engineering, iron fO'Und- 
ries, sawmiUing, and vehicle construction. However, this law was amended 
by the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920 which makes virtually all 
persons between the ages of sixteen and sixty-five who are employed 
under contract of service in Great Britain, including apprentices in re- 
ceipt of a money payment, fall under its provisions. 

The following classes do not have to be insured; 

Persons employed in agriculture, horticulture and forestry; private 
domestic service ; established civil servants ; non-manual workers receiving 

“See R. C. Davidson, The Unemployed, pp. 275-290. 
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remuneratioii at a rate exceeding X250 a year; pcvbons to whose em- 
ployers the Minister has granted a Certificate of Exception, which can 
only be issued to Government Departments, Public and Local Authori- 
ties, Railway Companies, Public Utilities, and employers whose employees 
have superannuation rights under an Act of Parliament; regular sailors, 
soldiers and airmen; teachers in established posts; female professional 
nurses and probationers; members of police force; commission agents who 
are mainly dependent upon some other occupation or who arc employed 
as commission agents by more than one employer and are not mainly 
dependent upon any one such employer; persons casually employed for 
private purposes ; persons employed in certain part-time subsidiary em- 
ployments specified in Special Orders made by the Minister ; share fisher- 
men wholly remunerated by share; persons employed by their husbands 
or their wives, or by their parents and receiving no wages or other money 
payment ; persons maintained by the employer and not receiving wages or 
other money-payment. 

The decision on questions of insurability lies with the Minister of 
Labor, but any person aggrieved by a decision of the Minister may appeal 
to the High Court, and the Minister may, instead of himself deciding 
any question, refer the question to the Court. 

The following persons may apply for a Certificate of Exemption dur- 
ing the currency of which they are not liable to pay contributions and 
are not entitled to receive benefit: (a) Persons in receipt of a pension 
or income of the annual value of at least £26 not dependent on their 
personal exertions; (b) persons ordinarily or mainly dependent for their 
livelihood on some other person; (c) persons ordinarily and mainly de- 
pendent for their livelihood on earnings in an uninsurablc occupation; 
(d) persons who are employed in a seasonable occupation not usually 
extending over more than 18 weeks in a year and who are not ordinarily 
employed in any other insurable occupation. 

The employers of persons holding Certificates of Exemption are still 
required to pay the employer’s share of the contribution. 

Unemployment Insurance Contributions 
Contributions are payable by employers, employed persons and the Exchequer 
Present Rates of Contribution (since July a, ipz8) 

Employer's Employee’s Exchequer Total con- 
Class of employei persons contribution contribution contribution tribution 


Boys aged 16 and 17. 

4 ( 2 . 


3 d. 

io> 4 d. 

Girls aged id and 17 

3 J 4 ( 2 . 

tA- 

2 J 4 ( 2 , 


Young men aged 18, 19 30. . . 

7 d. 

6(2. 

SJ 4 ( 2 . 

i&y4d. 

Young women aged 18, 19, 20 

6d. 

SA 

3 ^< 2 - 


Men aged 21 to 6$. 

8(2. 

7 ( 2 . 

6(2. 

21(2. 

Women aged ai to 65 

?d. 

6(2. 

4 jS^d. 
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Any person entering an insui-ablc employment obtains an unemployment 
book and hands it to the employer, who is, in the first instance, liable 
to pay the joint contribution of himself and the employed person. This 
is in general done by affixing an unemployment insurance stamp to the 
unemployment hook issued in the name of the employee. The unemploy- 
ment book has a currency of one insurance year. In general, contribu- 
tions must be made before wages are paid. The employer is entitled to 
recover the employee’s contribution by deduction from his wages. Em- 
ployers of person.? aged sixty-five or over who are in insurable employ- 
ment pay the employer’s share of the contribution only, and pay it whether 
or not the employee is in receipt of a State Old Age Pension. . . . 


Unemployment Benefit 

Class of Insured Person Weekly Rate s. d. 

Men aged 21 to 65 17 0 

Women aged 21 to 65 15 0 

Boys aged 16 and 17 6 0 

Girls aged 16 and 17 5 0 

Young men not in receipt of dependents’ benefit: 

Aged 20 14 0 

Aged 19 12 0 

Aged 18 10 0 

Young women not in receipt of dependents’ benefit: 

Aged 20 12 0 

Aged 19 10 0 

Aged 18 8 0 

Dependents' benefit: 

For an adult dependent 7 o 

For a dependent child 2 0 


Young men and young women aged t 8 to 20, if in receipt of 
dependents' benefit, get the same rates of ordinary benefit as adults 
aged 21 to 65. Persons aged 6$ and over are not entitled to receive 
benefit. 

Benefit for Dependents 

The dependents in respect of whom the above-mentioned additional 
rate of ys. a week may be paid are as follows: A wife living with the 
claimant or being maintained wholly or mainly by him; a female person 
residing with the claimant (male or female) wholly or mainly main- 
tained by claimant, if she has the care of the dependent cliildren of 
claimant; a dependent husband if he is prevented by physical or mental 
infirmity from supporting himself and is maintained wholly or mainly 
by claimant, his wife; a widowed mother, widowed step-mother, unmar- 
ried mother, or mother whose husband is permanently disabled and unable 
to work, if living with claimant and wholly or mainly maintained hy him 
or her. 
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An additional benefit of 7 j, per week can be received only for one 
dependent at a time, and is not payable for wife or female person in 
receipt of unemployment benefit or in regular wage'Carning employment, 
or engaged in occupation ordinarily carried on for profit. 

An additional benefit of 2 s. a week is payable to any child under 
fourteen maintained wholly or mainly by claimant, and any child fourteen 
or fifteen under full-time instruction in day school maintained by claimant. 
Two shillings may be claimed for step-child, adopted child or illegitimate 
child. 

Waithig Period and Continuity Rule 

There is a waiting period of six days for which no benefit is payable. 
Once claimant has completed waiting period, another waiting period is 
not required so long as unemployment is continuous. . . . 

Statutory Conditions for Receipt of Benefit 

( I ) That not less than thirty contributions have been paid in two years • 
immediately preceding date of application for benefit. (See exception 
below.) A person who has been for two years in receipt of a pension 
for disability contracted during the late War and who, by reason of 
disability, fails to satisfy this condition need only prove payment of ten 
contributions instead of thirty. If a person is unfit for work because 
of sickness, the period of two years may be extended by the period of 
sickness, provided the total period shall not exceed four years. If a claim- 
ant satisfies the condition at the date of claim, he is regarded as satisfying 
it for the next three months. 

(3) Proof that the insured person has been continuously unemployed 
since application date. 

(3) That the claimant is capable of work and available for work. 

(4) That the claimant is genuinely seeking work, but unable to obtain 
suitable employment. 

(5) That the claimant, if so required, has duly attended an approved 
course of instruction. (Specially applied to juveniles.) 

Moreover, a person does not fail to satisfy conditions merely because 
he declines an offer of employment in a situation vacant in consequence 
of stoppage of work due to trade dispute; nor because he declines an 
offer of employment in his usual occupation in his usual locality at a lower 
rate of wages under less favorable conditions than he might reasonably 
have expected to obtain ; nor because he has declined employment in his 
usual occupation in any other district at lower wages under less favorable 
conditions than those generally observed in that district by agreement 
between Associations of employers and employees, or than those gen- 
erally recognized in that district by good employees. 
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After the lapse of a reasonable interval, a claimant may be required 
as a condition of receiving benefit to seek and to accept employment 
of a kind other than his usual employment, under favorable wages and 
conditions generally recognized by good employers. 


Transitional Conditions for the Receipt of Benefit 

Up to April 19, 1929, or the end of a benefit year beginning before that 
date (whichever is the later), a claimant who can not satisfy the first 
Statutory Condition (the thirty contributions condition referred to above) 
may in lieu thereof satisfy the following three conditions: 

(1) That eight or more contributions have been paid in two years 
before the date of claim : 

or 

that thirty or more contributions have been paid at any time ; and 

(2) That he is normally employed in insurable employment and that 
he will normally seek to obtain his livelihood by means of insurable em- 
ployment; and 

(3) That he has during the past two years been employed to such 
an extent as was reasonable, having regard to all the circumstances of 
the case and in particular to the opportunities for obtaining insurable 
employment during that period. 

Men who have during the last two years been in receipt of a pension 
for a disability received in the late War are excused from condition (i). 


Disqualifications for the Receipt of Benefit 

(1) An insured contributor who has lost employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a trade dispute in the factory, or workshop, is 
disqualified for receiving benefit, so long as the stoppage of work con- 
tinues. If he obtains other employment during the stoppage of work, 
this disqualification may be removed. Such disqualification is not imposed 
if the insured contributor can prove that neither he nor other members 
of his own grade or class were participating either directly or indirectly 
in the dispute which caused the stoppage. 

(2) An insured contributor losing his employment through miscon- 
duct or leaving work voluntarily, may be disqualified for six weeks or 
such shorter time as may be determined. 

(3) An insured contributor is disqualified while he is an inmate of any 
prison or workhouse or other institution supported out of public funds, 
or while he is residing outside the United Kingdom. 

(4) An insured contributor is disqualified while receiving sickness 
or disablement benefit, or blind person’s pension. 
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Administration of Benefit by Local Edmation Authorities 

Certain local education authorities have undertaken duties in connec- 
tion with payment of benefit for boys and girls aged i6 and 17. In such 
areas, boys and girls must claim their benefit at the Bureau of the Educa- 
tion Authority. 


Arrangements with Associations for the Administration of State Benefit: 

Indirect Claims 

The Minister may make an arrangement for the administration of 
State benefit with any trade union or with a society approved under the 
National Health Insurance Act, or a body subordinate to it. The society 
or association must be one whose rules provide for payments to its 
members while tliey are unemployed. 

Financial Provisions 

There is established, under the control and management of the Minis- 
ter, an Unemployment Fund into which are paid all contributions and out 
of which are paid all unemployment benefits, and any other payments 
payable out of that fund. 

The Treasury may advance sums required for the purpose of dis- 
charging liabilities of the Unemployment Fund, provided the total amount 
of advances outstanding at any time does not exceed £30,000,000 [sub- 
sequently extended to £40,000,000]. Interest on such advances is paid 
out of the Unemployment Fund, and the sums advanced are repaid from 
time to time. The cost of the administration is paid by the Unemploy- 
ment Fund itself up to a limit fixed at 12^4 per cent, of the income of 
that fund. 

There are three classes of workers who need help : the regular worker 
who is temporarily out of work, the worker who because of inventions and 
improvements is no longer needed, and the worker who because of de- 
fidencies of character or physique is subnormal. The difficulty with un- 
employment insurance is that in England it is a blanket law which has 
been applied to all three of these categories when perhaps each one 
needs special treatment. Nevertheless, Americans may well ask why, if 
England can have unemployment insurance, the United States — ^which is 
economically more stable and prosperous — can not have it. 

Conclusion 

It can thus be seen that although the British worker has to con- 
stantly appeal to Parliament to protect him and although the British 
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courts favor the employer on the whole, the legal position of the British 
worker is very much better than that of the American. In all the his- 
tory of the labor movement in Great Britain there are no records of such 
conditions as our mob violence in Ludlow, Colorado ; industrial warfare 
in West Virginia, deportations and treason trials in South Carolina, and 
the brutality of the mounted police in Pennsylvania. In Great Britain 
during the railroad strike of 1919, over one hundred football games 
were played between the railroad strikers and the state troops and the 
proceeds went for the benefit of the strikers. This would be unheard of 
in the United States. During the miners’ strike, when four million were 
unemployed, or even during the General Strike there was virtually no 
violence. 

In another respect the British laborer is more secure than his American 
fellow-worker. Pie usually has the right of freedom of speech even in 
time of strike and the injunction is not issued against him If a British 
labor leader is arrested he is brought into open court and tried just the 
same as any one else. Pie is not jailed for contempt of court without a 
trial, as so often happens in the United States. 

6. CONCILIATION MACHINERY 

One result of the collapse of the General Strike was to malte the 
more conservative union leaders eager to reach some agreement with 
the employers on how to avoid disputes. At a joint meeting of employers 
and trade union I'epresentatives in 1928 the following plan was adopted. 
How successful the plan will be remains for the future to tell, but it 
seems clear that association, contact, and cooperation between workers and 
employers should mitigate the intensity of misunderstanding and hate 
which often appears when employer and trade union representative are 
completely cut oE from each other. 

The Prevention of Disputes 

(Scheme adopted by The Conference on Industrial Reorganisation and 
Industrial Relations, 4th My, igsS) 

A. Preamble. — Successful as the machinery for negotiation between 
Employers and Workers has been in avoiding the outbreak of indus- 
trial dispittes, it is felt that there are various ways in which the existing 
machinery for negotiation might be improved or strengthened. The his- 
torical review on conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes given 
in the Survey of Industrial Relations by the Balfour Committee demon- 
strates the great amount of anxious thought which has been given in 
this country during the last forty years toward evolving machinery for 
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the avoidance of strikes and lockouts. In no industrial country has so 
much been done, and it is only fair to say that the existing macliinery 
has, on the whole, been successful in dealing with the great majority 
of disputes. On the other hand, this does not blind us to the fact that 
during the last few years the existing machinery has failed to deal with 
certain disputes of a serious magnitude. 

The main problem would, therefore, appear to be finding means of 
avoiding the outbreak of disputes which have failed to be settled by the 
ordinary negotiating machinery in the industries concerned. From the 
outset it is agreed that: 

(I) Nothing should be done to interfere with the beneficial work 
which is being carried on by existing joint machinery. 

(II) Wherever possible the existing joint machinery should be im- 
proved or strengthened. 

(III) The application of the element of compulsion would be un- 
acceptable and undesirable. 

This Conference is convinced that the most valuable and helpful 
element toward seeking a means of preventing disputes lies in the main 
objective of the Conference — ^the strengthening of good relations between 
organizations on both sides and their recognition of joint industrial re- 
sponsibility. This Conference believes that a broader acceptation of the 
responsibility of industry as a whole for the avoidance of stoppages of 
work should be developed. 

To enable this to be done under the best auspices it is felt that Joint 
Conciliation Boards should be formed, composed equally of representa- 
tive Trade Union leaders and of employers representative of industry. 

B. Elective Bodies. — In view of the proposal to establish a National 
Industrial Council, consisting of the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress on the one side and an equal number of representatives 
of employers to be nominated by the Federation of British Industries and 
the National Confederation of Employers’ Organizations on the other, it 
is agreed that the elective bodies to a Joint Standing Committee to ap- 
point Joint Conciliation Boards should be as follows: 

(I) That the Joint Standing Committee should consist of ten rep- 
resentatives of the workers and ten representatives of the employers. 

(II) That the ten representatives of the workers should be nomi- 
nated by the General Council members of the National Industrial Council. 

(III) That the ten representatives of the employers should be nomi- 
nated by the representatives of the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organizations on the National Industrial Council. 

The Joint Conciliation Boards should be at liberty to discuss and con- 
sider in relation to industrial disputes all questions of any character relat- 
ing to the industry under consideration, 

It i^ understood that the members nominated to the Joint Standing 
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Committee and the Joint Conciliation Boards would be as representative 
on the one side of employers as on the other side of the workers, and 
should be equal in number. 

C. Recommendations. — Accordingly it is recommended that: 

1. A Standing Committee of the National Industrial Council nomi- 
nated as to half its members by the General Council representatives of the 
National Industrial Council and as to half by the National Confederation 
of Employers’ Organizations representatives of the National Industrial 
Council should be set up to act as the elective and executive authority 
for the provision of Joint Conciliation Boards for industrial disputes. 

2. The Joint Standing Committee should lay down the detailed nature 
of the Joint Conciliation Boards, their procedure and functions, but that 
in doing this they .should be guided by the following considerations : 

(a) Wlien a dispute has failed to be settled within an industry, on 
the application of either party the Joint Standing Committee would make 
available a Joint Conciliation Board to investigate and report upon the 
matters tending towards a dispute. 

In order to facilitate investigation it is desirable that both parties 
should arrange that on an application made to the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee no stoppage of work or alteration in conditions should take place 
pending the report of the Joint Conciliation Board. 

(b) The report of the Joint Conciliation Board should be reported 
to the parties and to the Joint Standing Committee before publication. 

(c) The personnel of the Joint Conciliation Boards should not be 
permanent. The Joint Standing Committee should appoint in each par- 
ticular case referred to a Joint Conciliation Board, the most suitable repre- 
sentatives to deal with the particular industry or matter tending towards 
dispute. 

(d) The Joint Standing Committee should have authority to reject 
application for reference to the Joint Conciliation Board if, in their 
opinion, the dispute was not of such a nature as should be referred. 

(e) The Joint Standing Committee should also fix a time limit for 
the stages of reference, hearing, and report to a Joint Conciliation Board 
so that the matters in dispute should be reviewed promptly and reported 
upon without undue delay. 

V. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE UNITED STATES 

In nearly every country the labor movement has not sprung up over- 
night, nor has it had the protection of the government. It has had to win 
for itself the legal right to exist against the bitter opposition of the proper- 
tied classes and the government. It would be possible to show that this has 
been true in practically every country which has had a genuine industrial 
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revolution. It is impossible to do this within the limits ol this volume. 
Nevertheless, it has seemed desirable to remind the reader of some of 
the outstanding events in the history of the American labor movement in 
order that he may contrast it with that of Great Britain. 

I. A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 

The American labor movement was not an outgrowth or development 
from Great Britain. It has been a natural product of American conditions. 
The reasons why American labor could not develop along the lines of Eng- 
lish experience are many. In the first place, we never have had feudalism 
in the United States. The workers are not bound down into a class organi- 
zation. Each laborer hopes to rise into the capitalist ranks himself. In the 
early period of our history, if things went wrong, he could always go West 
and become an independent farmer. Furthermore, the American worker 
received his ballot without fighting for it. He had not secured so many gains 
through distinctive political action as the English worker. The size of the 
United States makes labor organization much more difficult here than in 
Europe, A single state in the United States may be larger than all of 
' England. If the workers organize in one locality they may not be able to 
do so in another where freedom of speech and assembly may be illegal 
and prohibited. American labor has had to face a sti'eam of foreign immi- 
grants, who could be used to break the high standards which they had 
secured. Again, capital is better organized in the United States than in any 
other country. Labor unions have had to face billion dollar corporations. 
Moreover, the skilled workers are better paid than in Europe ; conditions 
for them are reasonably tolerable, so "why waste much energy on trade 
unions, particularly of the unskilled,” is their argument. 

To be sure the leaders of the American Federation of Labor would 
probably say that they are deeply interested in having unskilled workers 
organized but that it is a much more difficult task than in the skilled field. 
They feel, "It is pretty generally true that workers in what are generally 
regarded as the more skilled trades are persons of greater intelligence and 
they were the first to see the value of unionism and the first to act, but 
there is nothing to prevent the unskilled from taking action and joining 
the trade union movement.” All this simply means that in the past while 
accepting unskilled unions where they developed, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor leadership did not devote itself unsparingly to the organiza- 
tion of this class. Furthermore, the individualistic psychology of America 
with its materialistic emphasis has been a^inst idealistic and Utopian 
philosophies and favorable to the practical type of labor leadership. 
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Bearing these features in mind, let us consider briefly some of the 
outstanding events in the American labor movement.^® 

Beginnings: 1785-1825 

The development of the labor movement in various countries throughout 
the world has shown that effective unions have not usually been formed 
unless the following conditions were present : 

1. There must be some degree of general education, so that the labor 
leaders are literate and the rank and file must have been educated to the 
necessity of organization by those leaders. 

2. The basic tools of production must not be owned by the workers. 

3. The workers must come together in close contact through their oc- 
cupation. 

4. To some degree at least the opportunity to rise from the ranks 
of labor must be curtailed. 

5. There must be factors which are creating dissatisfaction among the 
workers. 

In the United States tliis development had not taken place until about 
1835. Nevertheless, as early as 1785 we find New York workingmen organ- 
izing a society to reduce the cost of living, a sort of cooperative, and in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century guilds of workers had begun to 
form organizations. They gradually found it wise to prohibit employers 
from membership. In nearly every case they were purely local organiza- 
tions. A first instance of collective bargaining, i.e., negotiation between em- 
ployers and employees occurred in Philadelphia when the shoemakers of 
1799 sent a deputation to wait upon the employers with an offer of com- 
promise. In 1786 the printers of Philadelphia stopped work jointly to 
enforce their demands and precipitated one of the first strikes in the United 
States. As soon as labor organizations began to fix definite conditions of 
labor they needed to send a committee to the various factories to see if the 
workers were living up to these conditions. This was called at first the 
"tramping committee.” 

As in other countries, the courts were often used to suppress efforts for 
justice on the part of the workers. Although our American movement is 
quite distinct from that of Great Britain, our legal traditions were in- 
herited from England. Consequently, the American courts took over the 

’"The student who desires to have a more adequate idea of the American labor 
movement is urged to turn to the study by John R, Commons and associates. History 
of Labor in the United States, or to SLary Beard, A Short History of the American 
Labor Movement, or to Samud P. Orth, The Armies of Labor. 
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doctrine of conspiracy in reference to combined action. Such a legal 
precedent was natural enough in a country with a monarchy. It was rather 
out of place in a democracy, but it suited the purposes of the wealthy 
owners. As far back as 1305 in England a statute had been enacted against 
all persons who combined for a “malicious enterprise.” This was a con- 
venient weapon to use against organized labor. Moreover, the doctrine 
which came across the Atlantic from England prohibited all combinations 
in restraint of trade. The result was that, when in Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, the cordwainers called a strike in 1805, they were tried for con- 
spiracy and found guilty. Although at that time children under sixteen 
worked twelve hours or more a day it was considered unlawful con- 
spiracy to try to decrease working hours. About the end of the first quarter 
of the century the carpenters of Boston struck for a ten-hour day, but 
lost. It is interesting to remember that the first real trade union was 
organized in Philadelphia in 1827 under the name of the Mechanics’ 
Union of Trade Associations. This antedated the organization of a similar 
union in Manchester, England, by two years, although the idea and the name 
had come from across the Atlantic. The following year this union started 
the first labor paper — The Mechanics' Free Press. 

The movement for political action started in Philadelphia as a result 
of the carpenters’ strike for a ten-hour day. In 1828 the Mechanics’ Union 
of Trade Associations proposed to the various other trade organizations 
that they should unite in electing those who were friendly to the interests 
of the working class in the city council and the state legislature. A large 
number were elected. This movement soon spread. In at least fifteen cities 
local labor centers were formed and fifty labor papers were founded. Their 
program was for free and equal public education, the ten-hour day, and 
the abolition of sweat shops. Then, as now, the press declared the movement 
for shorter hours to be of dangerous foreign origin. One of the Boston 
papers declared it “could not believe this project has originated with any 
of the faithful and industrious sons of New England, but was compelled 
to consider it an evil of foreign growth.” In March, 1834, the trade unions 
of the country at a convention in New York City urged equal universal 
education. The next year they demanded free libraries. In large measure 
it may be said that the public school system is the result of the efforts of 
labor sympathizers. However, political activities had the effect of taking 
time and attention away from the trade union organization. The result was 
that labor turned back again to industrial action. 
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Trade UnionLtui 
(From 1836 to the Civil War) 

In 1836 it ib estimated that membership in organized unions numbered 
over 300,000 During 1835-1836 five different organizations held con- 
ventions on a national scale: the cordwainers, carpenters, printers, comb- 
makers, and hand-loom weavers. At this time there were 58 unions in 
Philadelphia, 52 in New York City, 16 in Newark, N. J., and 13 in Pitts- 
burgh. Organizations for women were also beginning. During this period 
the courts were used vigorously against strikers. For instance, in 1836 in 
New York, where the tailors were on strike, twenty of them were convicted 
of conspiracy and fined fifty dollars or more. Afterwaids mass meetings 
were held denouncing the courts for declaring union activity illegal and 
a resolution was passed declaring “to all acts of tyranny and injustice 
resistance is just and therefore necessary.” Handbills were circulated 
declaring 

The Rich against the Poor 1 

Twenty of our brethien have been found guilty for presuming to resist 
a reduction in their wages ! . . . Judge Edwards has charged ... the Rich are 
the only judges of the wants of the poor. On Monday, June 6, 1836, the 
Freemen are to receive their sentence, to gratify the hellish appetites of 
aristocracy! ... Go! Go! Go! Every Freeman, every Woikingman, and hear 
the melancholy sound of the earth on the Coffin of Equality. Let the Court 
Room, the City-hall — yea, the whole Park — be filled with mourners! But 
remember, offer no violence to Judge Edwards ! Bend meekly and receive the 
chains wherewith you are to be bound ! Keep the peace ! Above all things, keep 
the peace! 

In 1834 the National Trade Union had been formed and annual con- 
ventions were held until the panic of 1837. The result of the panic was 
again to turn labor temporarily toward political action because the unions 
were so badly weakened. With prosperity, however, there was again a 
tendency to turn back to the trade union movement. Gradually the ten- 
hour day began to win its way. In 1847 the British Parliament passed 
such a law. In the same year the New Hampshire Legislature enacted it, 
while Pennsylvania did so the followii^ year. New Jersey, Ohio, and Rhode 
Island followed suit by 1853, and the ten-hour day was won. 

The Civil War caused great hardship among the workers because the 
increased wages did not keep pace with the rising cost of living. Neverthe- 
less^ by the end of the War the number of local unions had increased. 
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National Organisations: 1866-187'/ 

The growth of the railroads, with the rapid development of commerce 
on a nation-wide scale, led to the establishment of various national trade 
unions. The order of the Knights of St. Crispin was organized to protect 
the unskilled shoe workers, for instance, and in 1866 a national labor 
congress was held in Baltimore which was attended by delegates from thir- 
teen states. It demanded control of immigration, the eight-hour day, and 
national amalgamation in Congress of all organized labor. By t868 the 
movement lor shorter hours was successful in securing the enactment 
of such a law for Federal employees. This organization was successful for 
a time, gaining 640,000 members, but the majority decided to affiliate with 
the Labor Reform Party in 1870. Tliis split the membership and after 1871 
it disappeared. There followed the organization of industrial brotherhoods 
in 1873 which was a radical movement but against political action. In 1876 
this resulted in the organization of the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers. This period saw the start of the Molly McGuires, 
a secret society which used terroristic methods against the bosses. Their 
oi-ganizalion and methods no doubt came about because after a seven 
months’ strike in 1874-731 the mine owners and the state authorities had 
used violence against the workers. Afterwards it was made impossible to 
organize openly in these districts and the Molly McGuires resulted. Vio- 
lence usually begets violence. In 1875 a general textile strike in Fall River 
was lost by the workers. In 1877 there was a railroad strike. It started 
on the Pennsylvania and spread to other lines, with the result that Federal 
troops were called out and a powerful stimulus was given to the building 
up of state militias. Following the panic of 1873 the munber of national 
craft unions fell from thirty to eight. 

The Knights of Labor 

As a result of the panic there rose the Greenback Labor Party and 
later the Socialist Labor Party. As far back as in 1869 H. Smith Stevens 
and other garment workers had founded the Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labor as a secret local oi-der. Its secrecy caused many to misunderstand 
and fear what it was trying to do. As a result of the hostility, especially 
of the Catholic Church, the Knights finally gave up the secret character of 
their organization in 1881. The organization was most democratic, admitting 
all laborers, skilled and unskilled, men and women, white and black. They 
believed in the public ownership of all public utilities and the cooperative 
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production and distribution of goods. The growth of the organization was 
slow at first, so that in 1873 they had only six assemblies, all in Phila- 
delphia. However, so quickly did the movement spread, that in 1875 they 
were able to call a national convention in which Socialist participation was 
welcomed. By 1885 the members numbered over 700,000 and at one time 
they boasted a membership of over a million. Naturally, it was a con- 
glomeration of all sorts and conditions of men, including radicals, conserva- 
tives, and intellectuals. To a limited extent it carried on union activity. For 
instance, for a number of years the miners were united in an organization 
under its leadership. There were also some local and district assemblies 
that functioned as craft or industrial organizations. 

The Knights of Labor, in addition to political work, supported many 
strikes. It wa.s often impossible for the executives to know whether the 
strikes were justified or not. In the single year x886 there were nearly 500 
such labor disputes. In the same year the Knights of Labor vigorously sup- 
ported a strike on the Southwestern Railroad. After two months of violence 
the strikers lost. This and many other defeats were very damaging to the 
prestige of the organization. In Chicago, during a strike of some 60,000 
workers on the railroad, some one threw a bomb into a mass meeting in 
Haymarket Square. Seven people were killed and sixty wounded. As a 
result seven anarchists were hanged. The Knights of Labor demanded 
clemency for the murderers. This did much to impair the reputation of the 
Order in the public mind. The next year, in the Grand Lodge of the 
Knights, a vote of sympathy for the anarchists was voted down, where- 
upon the radicals seceded from the organization. In the meanwhile the 
American Federation of Labor was beginning to organize on a craft basis, 
appealing to the more highly skilled workers. The decline of the Knights 
of Labor had begun. 

The Rise of the American Federation of Labor: 1886-igoo 

Some of the disaffected Knights of Labor had formed an amalgamated 
union. The trade union elemeirt predominated and looked to the British 
movement as their model. At a meeting of this group in 18S1, together 
with the Knights of Industry, a new organization was begun under the 
name of the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada. In 1886 it met at Columbus in a convention 
representing the trade unions. A federation was effected, representing 
twenty-five organizations, under the title of the American Federation of 
Labor, Whereas the Knights of Labor had allowed almost any one who 
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was sympathetic with the labor movement to join, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor actually seemed to center about the skilled workers and was 
an organization largely on a craft basis, although oflficially it refused to 
advocate the “trade” union to the exclusion of the “industrial” union ** or 
vice versa. The Knights of Labor attempted to rule dictatorily from 
above; the American Federation of Labor placed complete autonomy in 
the hands of the member unions. There was also a difference of policy. 
Wage consciousness was substituted for class consciousness. It was con- 
sidered better to accept the present economic order and work within it 
for greater benefits for all union members. Collective bargaining with 
employers and written trade agreements now received chief stress. As a re- 
sult its membership grew rapidly. In 1889 alone over 70,000 new members 
were reported and in igoo over 200,000. A rivalry quickly developed be- 
tween it and the Knights of Labor, with the result that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor won the workers to its support, while the Knights of 
Labor gradually disintegrated. The open break between the two organiza- 
tions was precipitated because of jurisdictional disputes with the Knights 
of Labor. Non-union goods condemned by the regular trade unions were 
often made by members affiliated with the Knights of Labor. Thus the 
two organizations were constantly in conflict. In 1886 the Knights declared 
open war on the American Federation of Labor, but lost the battle. 

From ipoo to the World War 

During this period the membership of the American Federation of 
Labor increased very rapidly. Under Samuel Gompers’ leadership the 
Federation continued to promote industrial action, following the settled 
policy of non-partizan political action, rewarding friends and punishing 
enemies, but not supporting any one political party. Samuel Gompers 
believed in a policy of extreme economy. Under his leadership the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor demanded only small funds from the trade 
unions and paid modest salaries. Gompers insisted on democratic methods 
in debate and referendum in reaching important decisions, and he did 
not act until he had the majority behind him. He thus remained the un- 
challenged leader of the American Federation of Labor until his death. 
At the beginning of the World War the American Federation of Labor 
maintained neutrality, but with the declaration of war by the United States 
all the energies of the officers were thrown into its support. 

"An industrial union is one which embraces all the workers in a given industry 
irrespective of their particular skill. The United Mine Workers of America is such 
a union. 
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From the World War to the Present Time 

The officials of the American Federation of Labor during the War 
accepted positions on government boards and in general opposed strikes. 
It also strongly opposed the I. W. W. and other radical groups. It re- 
ceived strong support from President Wilson and succeeded in securing the 
enactment of the Clayton Act, which declared that labor combinations could 
not be considered in restraint of trade. The American Federation of 
Labor emerged from the World War with a larger membership than ever 
before in its history. However, tt had to meet the militant efforts of the 
employers to reduce wages after the peace settlement, which resulted in 
several strikes in the coal fields and elsewhere. Labor lost, at least partially, 
most of the struggles. In the last coal strike it was forced to settle on an 
individual district basis instead of a national one. 

Besides the American Federation of Labor there are four railroad 
brotherhoods, of which the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is the 
oldest and most powerful. There is constant talk of the railway brother- 
hoods joining the American Federation of Labor, but up to the present 
time this has not been effected. During the War the government aided the 
railroad boards by permitting organization on the lines controlled by the 
government, and both McAdoo, the Director-General of the railroads, and 
his successor gave large increases to the workers. 

Another successful union which is independent of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor is the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. This arose because 
of sweat shop conditions in the clothing industry and has to-day in the 
neighborhood of loo.ooo members. It has a standing request for admission 
to the American Federation of Labor, but because of the fact that the 
United Garment Workers in the same field had a prior charter, this has 
not yet been granted. 

The American Federation of Labor has lately seen the necessity of 
changing from a craft basis in certain large-scale mass-production industries 
and has talked about organizing the automobile industry on an industrial 
basis, but thus far without success. In 1930 a serious inner revolt within 
the United Mine Workers resulted in the establishment of a dual union. 
The A. F. of L. is also facing radical Communistic action which has 
recently assumed leadership of strikes in the textile centers in the South. 
In its Convention of 1929 it voted to start organizir^ the Southern 
worker. Up to the present time the American movement has not devel- 
oped political tendencies akin to that of Great Britain, although a small 
group has organized a conference for Progressive Labor action. 
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The labor raovetnent in the United States is decidedly American, a 
product ol our individualistic philosophy; it is intolerant of Utopian 
schemes of reform and is beginning to undertake cooperative work with 
the employer. Provided it can secure adequate wages and hours, it is con- 
tent to leave more radical programs to the intellectual liberals who are in- 
terested in social movements in the United States, but are without much 
power. Nevertheless, there has always been a radical movment: at one 
time the Knights of Labor, later the I. W. W. and the Socialist Party, 
and since the War we have in addition the Communist group. No one can 
predict when or if these more radical groups may grow into the ma- 
jority. Anything may happen in the future, especially in a period of de- 
pression. 

* * >(! 

The provisions of the Clayton Act affecting labor are so important 
that we give the exact wording and also a resolution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor tending to show that, contrary to the impression of many 
business leaders, it is willing to aid in increasing production. 

Section 6 of the Clayton Act of 15th October, 1914; 38 Stat, 1 . c. 323. 

“Sec. t. That tlie labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce. Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or horticultural organiza- 
tions, instituted for the purpose of mutual help, and not having capital stock 
or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual members of such 
organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof; nor 
shall such organizations, or the members thereof, be held or construed to be 
illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the anti-trust 
laws.” 

Resolution adopted by the Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, 1926. Proc. 1925, p. 271. 

"We hold that the best interests of the wage-earners, as well as those of 
the whole social group, are served, in increasing production in quality as well 
as in quantity, by high wage standards which assure tlie sustained purchasing 
power to the workers and, therefore, higher national standards for the environ- 
ment in which they live, and means to enjoy cultured opportunities. We declare 
that wage reductions produce industrial and social unrest, and low wages 
are not conducive to low production costa. We urge upon wage-earners every- 
where that we oppose all wage reductions, and we urge upon managements 
the elimination of waste in production in order that selling prices may be 
lower and wages higher, 

"To this end we recommend co-operation in the study of waste in pro- 
duction, which the assay of the Federated American Engineering Societies, 
covering important industries, has shown to be 50 per cent attributable to 
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management, and only 25 per cent attiibutable to labor, with 25 per cent 
attiibutable to other sources. . . Social inequality, inclustridl instability and 
injustice must increase unless the workeis’ leal wages — the purchasing power 
of their wages — coupled with a continuing 1 eduction in the number of hours 
making up the working day, are progressed in proportion to man’s inct easing 
power of production.” 

2. THE STRUCTURE 01' THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

Since the American Federation of Labor is the most important organi- 
zation in the United States affecting labor, its organization should he clearly 
under.stood by the student. It is purely a voluntary federation made up 
principally of international trade unions, so called because they include the 
workers of the United States, Canada and, in some instances, Mexico. It 
also combines federal unions for workers who are not organized in 
sufficient numbers to justify the creation of an international organization. 
In the case of international unions the American Federation of Labor has 
the right to settle conflicts of jurisdiction, to see to it that no two inter- 
nationals have in their membership workers engaged in the same character 
of work, or, in other words, that there should be no overlapping. The main 
function of the Federation of Labor is to act as the central policy making 
agency for the entire labor movement and to assume leadership in putting 
these policies into effect. The Federation does important work in the 
political, as well as in the economic and social fields. At the present time, 
with industry changing its machinery so rapidly, this is extremely difficult. 
The only power the American Federation of Labor has to enforce its de- 
cision is to revoke the charter of an international union. This can be done 
by a two-thirds vote at the annual convention. The American Federation 
of Labor has salaried organizers who help to strengthen and develop 
unions. It also has nearly a thousand volunteer organizers who receive no 
salary, although they are given an honorarium for each union they help to 
organize. The income of the American Federation of Labor comes from a 
fixed montlily per ca-pita tax of one cent per member. 

The international unions are the real powerful units in the federa- 
tion machinery. They usually have centralized authority and power, al- 
though their internal government differs widely. Nearly always the officers 
have the power to disapprove of strikes. However, the international unions 
usually permit their locals to initiate collective agreements or to inaugu- 
rate strikes, provided they do not receive the disapproval of the national 
organization. 

The following chart gives a rough picture of the American Federation 
of Labor to-day. 
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The above chart outlines the organic structure of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with its los national and international affiliates, four de- 
partments (metal, building, railway shop employes and union label trades), 
State federations, city central bodies, local department councils and local 
tmions. 
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Wherever there is not a sufficient number of workei-s in a particular 
trade to organize an international union, they can usually affiliate directly 
with the Ameiican Federation of Labor as a federal union. To-day there 
are approximately four hundred of such small unions. In the case of federal 
unions the officers of the A. F. of L are the officers of the subordinate 
organization. To-day there are approximately five hundred such small 
groups with over 30,000 workers in their membership. Members in these 
unions pay twenty-five cents a month to the A. F. of L. 

The locals in each city of the United States are usually affiliated into 
city centrals. These local city federations are directly authorized by the 
American Federation of Labor and pay the latter ten dollars annually as 
dues. The city federations usually meet twice a month and promote any 
measures which are in the interest of all the unions of that particular 
locality. State federations of labor are similarly organized, except that 
they embrace the unions throughout an entire state. They similarly receive 
their charter from the American Federation of Labor and pay ten dollars 
in dues. The final authority of the A. F. of L. lies with the annual con- 
vention City and state federations are represented by one delegate. Inter- 
national unions have one delegate for any organization up to 4,000 mem- 
bers ; two delegates if they have 4,000 members or more ; three delegates 
for 8,000 or more ; four delegates for 16,000 or more, and so on. Each dele- 
gate has one vote, except that on a roll call he casts a total number of votes 
equal to the membership of the entire international union although the 
city and state federations have but a single vote each. Sometimes the 
entire convention votes in favor o£ organizing a particular group of workers. 
This happened in 1929, when it was voted to actively assist in organizing 
the textile workers in the South. The executive council of the Federation 
which is dected annually consists of a president, eight vice-presidents, a 
secretary and treasurer. Since the Convention meets only annually, the 
executive council handles all matters between the conventions. The chief 
activities of the Federation between conventions is to represent the point of 
view and needs of labor in conferences and in various policy-making 
groups concerned with political, social and economic problems, to work 
for legislative measures, to seek to elect those favorable to labor, to give 
out information and publicity, to work for better education, both in public 
schools and in the workers’ field and to provide legal information and help. 

There are four chief departments of the Federation : Railway, Metal 
Trades, Building Trades and Union Label. The first three departments 
promote methods by which the diflferent trade organizations employed 
in a common industry can better cooperate for the mutual advancement 
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of all. In the case of the Railway Employees Department, the unions act 
as a unit in all matters including negotiation of wages and working con- 
ditions. The Union Label Trades is a department, as the name implies, for 
cooperation among all unions which use the union label. 

3. AAtERICAN LABOR IN POLITICS®^ 

The American Federation of Labor has sent most hearty congratula- 
tions to British labor on its political victory. The Labor government is a 
victory for democratic government and foreign policies that seek peace 
between nations. The Labor government was elected to carry through a 
constructive program. In the campaign the Labor party proclaimed that 
it was neither Communist nor Bolshevist and that it was opposed to force, 
revolution and confiscation as the means for carrying out its objectives. 
The representatives of the British labor movement who occupy places 
in the Cabinet are able, stanch trade unionists. The major economic 
problem has been entrusted to that able tactician and legislator, James FI. 
Thomas. The Labor Department is entrusted to a distinguished woman, 
Margaret Bondfield, an efficient trade unionist of many years’ service. 

British labor assumes this new responsibility purged of all delusions 
as to the value of the genei'al strike as a method for securing construc- 
tive results, and with a declared policy of union cooperation with em- 
ployers for mutual progi*ess. Since the Labor party will need the support 
of the Liberals, it seems probable that those social measures will be 
pushed to which the Liberal party has given its sanction. The funda- 
mental purpose of every labor movement is to promote the social welfare 
of the under-privileged. As the British trade union movement is the 
bone and sinews of the Labor party, we may be sure that labor ideals 
will have real influence in the government. 


Methods Must Differ 

That the American labor movement rejoices in the victory of British 
labor in no way means that we believe that the same methods would 
bring us the results we need. Policies must be adapted to the conditions 
and circumstances in wliich they must operate; not only must a method 
be theoretically good, but it must be practical under specific conditions 
in order to be effective. 

Though the labor movements of all countries have the same ultimate 
ideals, we find each movement evolving its own distinctive methods and 
practices. This is because nations, even when separated only by an artificial 
boundary, have distinct personalities as eitpressed in national institutions. 

“William Greeti, reprinted from the Sunday New York Times, 
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The labor movement of each country is one of these distinguishing na- 
tional institutions. 

In Great Britain, when the trade union movement was facing the 
urgent need for legislation legalizing the labor movement and its essen- 
tial activities, it decided that the most effective method was to mobilize 
labor’s political strength in an independent labor party. The United King- 
dom is a compact industrial country where industrial communities are 
practically continuous. The population is about 490 persons per square 
mile. It has a homogeneous population, speaking the same language, with 
pretty much the same standards of living and with the same social ideals, 
without color or race problems — the product of centuries of national 
development. Political activity in Britain, as compared with the United 
States, has had a very different place in national life. For a number 
of years British labor had been electing independent candidates to Par- 
liament. They were accustomed to think of themselves as a separate class. 
Independent party action seemed to promise practical results. 

The results have justified the policy. Within a short time the Trades 
Disputes Act legalized peaceful union picketing and other legitimate union 
activities. During wartime the Labor party, serving as the medium of 
labor opinion, achieved a new influence and prestige. In a very tangible 
way it expressed the democratic ideal which the World War popularized. 
It came into power when the old political policies broke down under 
the new problems, and lost under the worldwide tide of reaction that put 
Conservatives and reactionai'ies in power. 

Labor in the United States has to meet very different conditions 
and practices. The United States is in the New World, which has been 
the land of opportunity for men and women of all nations. The adven- 
turous and the oppressed of many countries have sought home and better 
fortunes here. A virgin continent had to be brought under control. Even 
to-day there are frontier communities where settlers must cope direct 
with primitive forces and where they must rely upon individual resource- 
fulness. We have a population of forty persons to the square mile. 

Until recently the United States was definitely an agricultural country 
with widely separated urban and industrial communities. The distances 
of this country are practically incomprehensible to those who live in 
Western Europe. 

We have been the melting pot for the citizens of the whole world, 
so that we have a most cosmopolitan population. In our industrial cities, 
and in agricultural communities as well, we have national blocs tliat have 
as yet resisted assimilation into our nation. We have foreign language 
problems, race and color prejudices, and even among our own native born 
we have still the aftermath from our Qvil War. 

In addition to these elements of separation, wage earners in the 
United States have never regarded themselves as a distinct class. There 
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have always been wage-earning groups, but there have been many doors 
open to opportunities in other fields. There has also been the modifying 
fact that wage-earners were politically equal with all other groups after 
manhood suffrage became an accepted practice. Wage earners became 
members of the old line parties and through these parties exercised a more 
or less effective influence for social ideals. 

The Anti-Trust Law Decision 

When labor in the United States came to face the problem of being 
practically outlawed after the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
were interpreted as applying to trade unions and injunctions were issued 
to prohibit trade union activity, even to the disbursing of union funds, we 
faced the problem of what kind of political activity would get us remedial 
legislation in the shortest time. 

The American Federation of Labor had followed a non-partizan policy 
in politics after it experienced the disruptive consequence of an endorse- 
ment of free trade. We knew tliat many early laW organizations had 
found partizan politics fatal. We had seen the National Labor Union 
wrecked by an attempt to nominate a Presidential slate. Politics con- 
tributed to the dissolution of the Knights of Labor. Endorsement of free 
silver had brought us difficulties in the Bryan campaign. We found that 
wage earners responded to appeals to support friends or causes, but re- 
sented efforts to control party affiliation. 

Third party movements in the United States have never had real suc- 
cess. Though there have been more than two parties at times, the situation 
has repeatedly resolved itself back to the two-party system. Even the Bull 
Moose party, led by Theodore Roosevelt, the most romantic and magnetic 
leader of the last fifty years, did not last longer than one campaign. 

Labor has always been able to find persons in both parties willing to 
support its humanitarian purposes and its pleas for justice. This remained 
true until organized opposition of anti-union employers barricaded oppor- 
tunities for labor legislation. Accordingly it was the organized labor move- 
ment that led the movement to secure reform of Congressional rules to 
break the dictation of the Speaker and to secure open consideration of 
legislative proposals. 

When the Federation came to consider its urgent need for legislation 
it had this background of political experience against which to judge 
proposals for action. Weighing the difficulties of an independent labor 
party against the urgencies of our need, we decided that to mobilize 
labor votes in support of principles offered greater promise. We began to 
systematize and direct more efficiently the methods we had been using. 
We drafted a bill of grievances which we submitted to Congress and 
told them that if they did not heed our pleas we would appeal to the 
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electorate. We developed a system of Congressional records so that we 
might advise all trade unionists how their representatives had voted on 
measures of special concern to labor and urged them to use their ballots 
to further the best interests of labor. It was in 1906 that the Federa- 
tion entered the Congressional campaign. 

When the Presidential campaign opened in 1908 the executives of 
the Federation submitted to the platforms of both parties labor’s legisla- 
tive needs and asked their endorsement. The reactionaries ridiailed us 
and tried to discourage us , the radicals tried to persuade us to independent 
labor partyism. But the Federation continued unperturbed. Changes began 
to happen in Congressional elections; outstanding reactionaries encoun- 
tered opposition and frequently defeat at the polls. 

A new voice Lad challenged the consciences and intelligence of voters. 
Organized labor earned a respected standing politically. This, in turn, 
helped workers identified with both parties to get more sympathetic con- 
sideration for labor proposals. By 1914 we had helped effect such changes 
in Congress that there were incorporated in the Clayton Antitrust Law 
labor provisions intended to correct the two major grievances from which 
we had suffered. Six years is a short time in which to secure action on any 
important subject. We feel a justified pride in the lecord. That the Clayton 
Act has not been found adequate is quite outside this discussion of politi- 
cal tactics. The important thing is that we have developed an effective 
method of meeting our political needs. 

In the Last Campaign 

In the last Congressional campaign we supplied labor in each district 
with labor records for candidates for the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. We have had letters from many elected, attributing the success to 
labor’s support. An illustration of how the method works is the following : 
Of fifteen candidates for the Senate, friends of labor, only one was de- 
feated in the last campaign. 

We have secured the enactment of a long list of labor laws. Major 
laws in this list include the creation of a Federal Department of Labor, 
establishment of postal savings banks, Federal commission on workmen’s 
compensation and liability and the Federal compensation legislation, parcel 
post, vocational education, strengthening the Bureau of Mines, promoting 
railroad legislation such as the Adamson and Howell-Barkley acts, the 
Watson-Parker bill, extending the eight-hour day to various groups of Fed- 
eral employees, organic law for Porto Rico, war risk insurance for enlisted 
persons in the World War, creation of the women’s bureau, vocational 
rehabilitation, etc. This list of Federal legislation has been supplemented 
by State laws protecting the interests and rights of labor under State juris- 
diction. 
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In addition to Federal organization to secure Congressional legislation, 
State federations of labor have been pursuing the same tactics within 
States. Our problems of securing legislation with sovereign States, a 
sovereign Federal Government and a Supreme Court undertaking to in- 
terpret the meaning and pass upon the sovereign Federal Government and 
a Supreme Court legality of all legislation, makes progress complex and 
a bit slow. 

Outstanding in importance is compensation legislation. In every State 
except four, compensation law protects wage earners against accident 
losses. Compensation procedure is simple and avoids legal difficulties that 
obstruct justice. We have aided in the development of State labor depart- 
ments and the compilation of labor statistics, We have looked to the gov- 
ernment for certain major services and have expected our trade unions to 
make the most of the opportunities secured. 

The final criterion by which the political and all other policies of the 
American Federation of Labor are to be judged is the well-being that has 
been brought into the home and work lives of those who carry out work 
orders. 

Striving for Fundamentals 

We find distinct progress in reducing the work time — both the work 
week and the work day. We have doubled the application of the five-day 
week in the past two years. A new standard of a six-hour day for men 
in railroad operating service has been raised. Comparing our progress 
with that of unorganized groups, we find proofs of the wisdom of our 
methods. 

Wage incomes in the United States are higher than in any other coun- 
try, The index numbers of comparative real wages in the following cities 
based on that of London, for October, 1928, are : 


Amsterdam 

83 

Milan 

48 

Berlin 

85 

Ottawa 

152 

Brussels 

55 

Philadelphia 


Copenhagen 


Prague 


Dublin 


Rome 


Lodz 


Stockholm 


London 


Vienna 

48 


Warsaw 43 


These indexes are calculated from returns of wages and retail prices 
with allowance for rent. 

Our trade unions expended in benefits through their central offices 
the sum of $28,269,790 in. 1928. This does not include benefits paid by 
local unions. 

Standards of living are higher in the United States than in other coun- 
tries. This is due to increased production and higher wages, The technical 
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progress of the past years has put in our markets things that provide com- 
forts and opportunities for wage earners. We have achieved a standard 
of living that includes the automobile. There is in the United States one 
automoliile for every five people. A .study in a typical community showed 
that 29 per cent, of the automobiles were owned by laborers, firemen, arti- 
sans and motormen Since 1913, ir, 000,000 baths have been installed in 
the United States; there arc 11,500,000 residence telephones; radio sets 
and phonographs are common in labor homes throughout the United States. 

Higher Standards SHU 

The major problem of the present age is to finance the consumer. Mass 
production relies upon mass consumption. Unless wage earners, who 
constitute the mass of the population, have incomes that enable them to 
enjoy the products of our laml, we shall find our progress checked by 
an oversupply in our markets. The problem itself indicates a new develop- 
ment in progress, which we confidently expect to see result in higher 
standards of living for all. 

Organized labor more than any other group was active in establishing 
our policy of a free public school system. We have continued to urge ex- 
pansion of educational opportunities. Our program now includes provision 
for adult education. 

The estimated expenditures for education in the United States for 
1925-26 were $2,744,059,000. This was an increase of 250 per cent, over 
1913-14. During the same time enrolment in elementary schools was in- 
creased to 2,984,000, or over 17 per cent. 

More leisure and higher national standards of life we hope to turn into 
higher opportunities for wage earners and all other citizens. We believe 
that the progress of any one group is interdependent upon progress in all 
other groups. As organized wage earners, the American Federation of 
Labor plans to use its political strength to secure continuously greater 
opportunities for individuals and organized constructive groups. 

4. Why We Need a Labor Party in America®* 

An increasing number of men and women in the United States at the 
present time are becoming tired of the existing political line-up and its 
social results. They are becoming tired of political governments— -local, 
state and national — ^that do little or nothing to bring security to the great 
masses of our people. They are becoming tired of the growing and inade- 
quately regulated power of private monopoly. They are becoming tired of 
supporting the special privileges which overburden the many and bring 

” By Paul H. Douglas, Professor of Industrial Relations, The University^ of 
Chicago. Printed with the permission of the League for Independent Political Action, 
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untold riches to the few. They are becoming tired of the lack of any funda- 
mentally constructive program for our sick industries, among them agri- 
culture, textiles and mining. They arc becoming tired of the constant use 
of the courts and other forces of government for the repression of free 
speech, free assembly, freedom of peaceful action so necessary to the 
many who are engaged in the struggle for a good life. They are becoming 
tired of an economic, military and diplomatic policy that carries in it the 
germs of another war. 


I. Adventures in Old Party Politics 

They have sought repeatedly to secure relief from the two old political 
parties — Republican and Democratic. In tqoS many of them or their fore- 
bears supported Bryan, because of his promises to curb anti-labor injunc- 
tions; but by 1912 they had persuaded themselves that they were indeed 
standing at Armageddon, not only with Roosevelt, but with the Lord as 
well. Four years later, it was again the Democratic party under Wilson 
which was the hope of pacific liberals. In 1920, like Stephen Leacock’s 
hero, they mounted and rode of! in all directions. Some supported Cox 
in order to ensure our entrance into the League of Nations. Others, at the 
advice of Hoover and Plughes, rallied behind the statesman from Marion, 
in order to obtain the same end more effectively. Still others felt that 
Harding was just the man to end the imperialistic policy in the Carib- 
bean wliich had been fostered by their erstwhile hero, Woodrow Wilson, 
A few supported the struggling Farmer-Labor party, only to desert it 
immediately after election. 

In 1924 hopes ran high for the hastily organized candidacy of La Fol- 
lette, but when the Progressives found that only between four and five 
million others had voted similarly (or approximately as large a proportion 
of the votes as the Socialist party has at times commanded in France !) 
they were immediately plunged into the deepest dejection. Some took the 
boat for Europe; others, like Candide, cultivated their gardens. In 1928 
there was again hopeless division among progressive forces. 

From these experiences, many Progressives who supported the old 
parties hav'e discovered certain things. They have discovered that usually, 
in voting for "the lesser of two evils” among the candidates of the old 
parties, they were supporting candidates who had no more chance of suc- 
cess than the humbler parties of labor which they had rejected, They 
have discovered that in those few instances when their hero in the old 
parties succeeded, events almost invariably showed him to be far less 
progressive-spirited than they had imagined, wlule the terrific pressure 
from selfish business and nationalistic interests to which he was inevitably 
subjected usually alienated him sooner or later from the cause of the 
masses. 
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Their experience has thus taught increasing thousands that, in trying 
for social change through old party candidates, they have been indulging 
merely in aimless political philandering. They have been throwing their 
votes away. They have actually lost strength and have failed to construct 
any real political home. 

The Lesson from British Labor 

In recent years the thinking voters, animated by a desire to make politics 
count for the common good, have been increasingly impressed with the 
slow growth extending over forty years of the British Labor party, cul- 
minating in Its brilliant maturity. They have realized that its present 
strength is due largely to the maintenance of an independent organization 
through years in which there was absolutely no prospect of political suc- 
cess. There were Worldly Wisemen galoie in England during the nineties 
who whispered to Keir Hardie and his followers that it was folly to set 
up an Independent Labor party, and that labor should, instead, pin its faith 
upon either the social-reform sympathies of Joseph Chamberlain or the 
Gladstonian Liberalism of Morley and Campbell-Bannerman But Keir 
Hardie and his men had what is rarer than intellectual subtlety ; namely, 
moral courage, and they knew that they were building, not for a few years 
only, but for decades — indeed, for all time itself. It was the presence of 
the Independent Labor party which later furnished the political nucleus 
upon which the trade unions, in their resentment over the Taff-Vale de- 
cision, could build, and it has ever since impregnated the larger body 
with the stimulus of its own imaginative devotion. 

Thus both the negative experience of America and the positive experi- 
ence of England have demonstrated that, if a strong labor party is desired, 
the way to secure it is patiently to build through the years an independent 
and aggressive political party, and not to swing constantly from one of the 
old parties to the other for those short-run gains which are generally 
illusory. 

The Parties of the "Intorests^^ 

As a plain matter of fact, it is idle to hope that either the Republican 
or the Democratic parties as at present constituted can ever be forged 
into honest or progressive instruments. High-minded individual leaders 
may appear from time to time within the parties, as in the case of Wilson 
and Hoover, but their powers will always be greatly limited and their 
permanent influence slight. The fundamental composition of the party 
machines is in fact such as to prevent any effective reform. 

Thus the Republican party is dominated by the manufacturers and 
financial interests of the East who have been able to hold the fanners of 
the Middle West in thralldora for tlie last sixty years through the memory 
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of Abraham Lincoln and the Homestead Acts. Their state organizations 
are in general composed to an extraordinary degree of corruptionists and 
reactionaries. In Maine, for example, the party machine is now controlled 
by the Insull interests, while in Rhode Island the large textile and banking 
groups dominate the organization, and, by maintaining a system of rotten 
boroughs, prevent an eight-hour law from being enacted by the legislature. 
To avert this and to prevent a redistribution of seats, the Republican 
members of one branch of the legislature fled out of the state a few 
years ago to the fJerkshires. 

In Connecticut, the Warwick of the organization is Mr. J. Henry 
Roraback, who is the head of the dominant public utilities group. In New 
York, the chairman of the state committee has until recently been Mr. 
H. E. Machold, connected with the power interests. The case of Pennsyl- 
vania is notorious. The Vare machine in the eastern part of the state and 
the Mellon machine in the western compete for the honors in corruption, 
while the reactionary figure of Mr. Joseph Grundy permeates the politics 
of the entire state. 

Equally malodorous is Ohio and its notorious gang. The immediate 
group of cronies who surrounded and disgraced President Harding have 
nearly all come to an end which almost convinces one of the retributive 
nature of fate, but the system which produced them and the Hanna and 
the Foraker machines before them is still grinding out its docile and cor- 
rupt hacks. If Hynicka has been temporarily checked in Cincinnati, 
Maschke is still dominant in Qeveland and Walter Brown in Toledo. 

Moving westward we come to Indiana, where the Ku Klux Klan still 
largely dominates the Republican Party and where high officials are ap- 
parently always in the process of either starting towards or leaving the 
penitentiary. Next comes Illinois which differed from Indiana for a long 
time only in that its corresponding officials should have been in the peni- 
tentiary but weren’t. Illinois Republican politics are as a matter of fact 
perhaps the most sodden in the country. Small, Thompson, Crowe, and 
Barrett are public disgraces. Ruth McCormick is a personally charming 
but reactionary figure, while Deneen is commonplace and uninspiring. 

These are the groups which control the Republican Party and they 
will in the future continue to subdue the La Follettcs, the Norrises, and 
the Borahs who from time to time may ai'ise to question their control. 

Wooing the Democratic Party 

Nor is the Democratic Party much better. It has its sprinkling of 
liberal spirits, but it is basically controlled by conservative Southerners 
and the corrupt political machines of the North. Both of these groups hate 
each other, as the campaigns of 1924 and 1928 testified, and neither has 
any constructive forward program for the future, In the North, the 
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proud boasts of a New Tammany, which were advanced during the last 
campaign by the pro-Smith liberals, have completely collapsed. The dis- 
trict leaders have shown themselves to be in complete control, with their 
election of Curry to the leadership and the continuance of the inefficient 
playboy, Jimmy Walker, as the mouthpiece and vaudeville artist for the 
group. 

In the neighboring state of New Jersey, Hague of Jersey City con- 
tinues as the dominant figure and his refusal to admit the sources of his 
wealth furnishes more than a ground for suspicion as to its origin. In 
Indiana, the Taggart machine was never known for its integrity, while in 
Illinois the Democratic factions are about as waterlogged with cor- 
ruption as are the Republican. George Brennan made many bi-partizan 
deals with the Thompson-Crowe factions and his supporters included 
many of the toughest elements in Chicago, of whom one has only to men- 
tion Tim Crowe, the late chairman of the Sanitary Board and lavish 
spender of public money for fancy parties. Only babes in the wood can 
expect to forge an instrument for decency and progress from such a 
political aggregation as this. 

Capturing the Primaries 

Despite their belief in the hopelessly corrupt character of the two old 
parties, certain progressives have urged that much could be accomplished 
by launching a mass movement to capture the old parties through go- 
ing into their primaries as was done by the Non-Partizan League a decade 
ago, in the Northwest. Whatever the advantages of this form of action, 
an increa.sing number of progressives are realizing that the disadvantages 
are far greater. 

Canceling Your Vote 

I. In the first place, the policy of trying to capture one or the other 
of the old parties generally results during presidential elections in a very 
considerable canceling of votes cast by men and women who think simi- 
larly, but who, for strategic reasons, are affiliated in different states with 
different political parties. For local and state conditions largely determine 
which party the labor and progressive forces will attempt to control and 
at the time of the presidential elections and indeed at many state elections, 
the progressive and pro-labor groups find themselves in different camps in 
different districts. This situation was strikingly evidenced in the elections 
of 19^0. In North Dakota, the members of the Non-Partizan League were 
Republicans, in Idaho and Montana they were Democrats, while in Wash- 
ington and South Dakota they were members of the Farmer-Labor Party. 
In Wisconsin and New York men with much the same political philosophy 
supported Debs and the Socialists. The ridiculous spectacle was thus pre- 
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sented ol people with very similar beliefs supporting no less than four 
diffei-eiit presidential tickets. 

It may be argued that there is no necessity for the leaders of a party 
in one state to support the presidential candidate of that party and that it 
would be possible for labor and progressives to be affiliated with different 
parties in different states and yet for them to break over party lines in a 
national campaign to sui^port a common presidential ticket. This was done 
for example during the last campaign by Senators Norris and Blaine. 
But this view ovei looks the mighty influence of sentiment and patronage 
which serve to keep the state leaders faithful to their respective national 
tickets. The voters who arc Republicans and Democrats by inheritance 
and sentiment may support a man who bears this label, even though he 
disbelieves in the historic principles of their party. But such an inward 
heretic must pay at least a decent outward tribute to the totem poles of his 
party, and if he openly works for candidates who wear opposite political 
stripes, the rank and file will attack him with the utmost vigor. 

The second pressure which operates to produce regularity is the power 
of patronage which the executive possesses. If a party leader in a given 
state supports the candidate of another paity for the presidency, then he 
cannot expect the candidate of his own party, if victorious, to reward him 
by allowing him to name those who are to fill the federal offices. The execu- 
tive will naturally want to build up a group in that state which will he 
loyal to liim and to his national party and the available jobs will conse- 
quently be used to attain that end. Since jobs furnish most of the legal 
tender which keeps the present organization together, the leader who ha.s 
been deprived of patronage finds his own position greatly weakened and 
tends either to go down in defeat or to capitulate. 

The attempt to bore from within the old parties, the progressive is 
learning, inevitably leads therefore to a mutual frustration of purposes. 
This is almost equally as true of different localities within a stale as it is 
between states. 

* Capitalism in the Saddle 

2, Certain advocates of the plan of capturing the old parties in the pri- 
maries naively believed in the past that the other groups were not organ- 
ized and that labor and the progressives really held the balance of power. 
The truth of the matter, of course, is that capital is now far more cohe- 
sively and powerfully organized than labor. It exercises more influence 
over the two old parties and their candidates because it has abundant funds 
which it can either give or withhold. The old parties are in general much 
more afraid of estranpng the business vote than they are of alienating 
the labor vote. For the business interests are far more non-partizan than 
are the workers. If the former are generally Republicans, it is because 
that party is so identified wth their economic interests that when they 
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support it they aie really supporting themselves. But let the Republicans 
falter seriously in any locality in the protection of their interests, and the 
business group will turn to the Democratic party. The latter is generally 
delighted to be taken up by so affluent a suitor and will generally promise 
to do as it is told. 

Frequently the business interests find it safest to own both groups out- 
right. Such has been the more or less tacit practice in Chicago. In the days 
of Roger Sullivan, who was a high official in the Gas Company, the public 
utilities were able through him to control the Demociatic Party for a 
consideralile percentage of the time. Through Lorimer and later Thomp- 
son, they were at the same time able to exercise domination over the Re- 
publicans, except for such sporadic outbursts as that led by Charles Mer- 
riam in 1911. Individual laborers on the other hand cannot be delivered 
by their leaders to one party or the other with the same fine impartiality 
as that displayed by the business group. Less inclined to think in coldly 
realistic terms than their employers, they are far more influenced by 
political shibboleths and war cries, by advertisements supplied out of cam- 
paign funds, and by the warming influence of political personalities. 

The net result is that the two old parties are more afraid of estranging 
the business groups than they are the workers. In consequence organized 
capital is almost invariably able to get either an open or secret pledge to 
maintain or to put through policies which are favorable to it. Labor will be 
put off with soft words and generalities which, when the test of action 
comes, seldom bear practical fruit. 

Aid and Comfort to Backsliders 

3. Progressives are also finding from hard experience that there is far 
greater danger of backsliding among the political representatives of labor, 
if they are elected to office as representatives of the old parties, than if 
they are chosen as representatives of a continuing progressive and labor 
party. A liberal or radical who is elected to office as a member of an old 
party is subject to many insidious temptations to betray the group which 
elected him. He is surrounded by party politicians with whom he is forced 
in some degree to affiliate. He is exposed to the blandishments of the social 
lobby of the wealthy — a type of temptation which is peculiarly strong in 
Washington and which frequently robs Senatorial Samsons of their radi- 
cal virility. Not having a firm and cohesive group behind him, he tends 
always to be in a very precarious position and is always in great danger 
of being unhorsed and denied a renomination. Since nearly every one who 
once tastes public office wishes to continue, it follows that unless he is a 
man of unusual principle, he will look for allies from other and from fre- 
quently contradictory sources. He thus tends to become a compromiser and 
a trimmer and the virtue gradually passes out of him. 
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It would be idle to pretend that all of these dangers would be removed 
if such a man were to become the representative of a labor party, but they 
would certainly be lessened. The British Labor Party has for example had 
its David Shackleton ; its G. H. Roberts ; its G. N. Barnes and its Frank 
Hodges. But its casualties have not been so heavy as those amongst the 
ranks of American politicians who have first climbed into office through the 
labor vote. The reason is plain. The British have had behind them a 
separate party organization which both encourages and admonishes them. 
If their representatives serve faithfully, they are virtually sure of re- 
nomination for as long a period as they wish. They may look forward 
therefore to a lifetime of appreciated service within the party and to the 
opportunity of sharing whatever good fortune may befall it. This pro- 
duces a greater stability of character on the part of the representatives 
and consequently makes the advocacy of labor and progressive causes 
more coherent and more continuous. 

Failures of Compromise 

4. Under the policy of trading with the old parties for the support 
of a legislative program, labor frequently supports candidates who in gen- 
eral are unworthy but who, on a particular set of issues, will agree with 
labor. Here again Illinois furnishes a lurid example. John Walker and 
Victor Olander, President and Secretary respectively of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Labor, are honest and devoted servants of the labor movement ; 
but by the exigencies of this type of politics they were forced to become 
the political allies of the malodorous Len Small and the equally notorious 
Frank Smith. They found the Small group in control of the legislature 
and of the state but menaced by the Deneen faction and attacked by the 
Chicago Tribune. In return for the support of labor. Small either ex- 
plidtly or implicitly promised to do the following things : ( i ) to prevent the 
passage of the bill creating a state constabulary, which was being pushed 
by the Illinois Manufacturers Association and other anti-union groups; 
(2) to pass a law which would prevent injunctions from being issued to 
rfistrain peaceful picketing; and (3) to see to it that the administration of 
the miners* certificate law, which is the chief instrument by which the 
coal mines of Illinois are prevented from going non-union, was kept in 
hands favorable to the miners’ union. There was perhaps also an under- 
standing that Small would pardon certain corrupt labor officials such as 
William Quesse who had been convicted. Walker and Olander, though 
not approving of these men, felt the pressure of the unionists as a whole 
to be so strong that they were compelled to seek a pardon for them, al- 
though by their record these leaders were guilty of disgracefully dishonest 
and criminal practices. 

labor, therefore, supported Governor Small in his campaign for re- 
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nomination and also supported Colonel Frank Smith in the race Eor the 
Republican Senatorial nomination. They thereby allied themselves with 
men who were oi a very low order of political integrity Smith, as all the 
world now knows, was the favorite of Mr. Samuel Insull, who.se utilities 
Smith, as chairman of the Illinois Commerce Commis.sion, had been regu- 
lating, and his campaign was indeed largely financed by Insull. 

Nor did labor gain in the long run from its support of Governor Small. 
The bill which ostensibly prevented the issuance of injunctions against 
peaceful picketing has been vitiated in practice by the determination of the 
courts to decide for themselves what constitutes “peaceful” picketing and 
to issue injunctions against all acts which they do not regard as “peaceful.” 
The Illinois labor movement has thus been besmirched, while little tangible 
gam has been secured in return. 

The same is true in New York where Tammany judges time and again 
have issued sweeping injunctions against every form of picketing, while 
the Tammany controlled police have during the past few years arrested 
many hundreds of strikers engaged in exercising their rights as citizens. 

Trading the Labor Vote 

5. Frequently, however, the results of trading with the old parties 
are even more disastrous. John Walker and Victor Olander are honest 
men who neither profited personally nor sought to profit from their sup- 
port of Smith and Small. But all too frequently, the leaders try to trade 
labor’s support in return for jobs or money for themselves. Thus in Chi- 
cago, Oscar Nelson, the Vice-President of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, is Mayor Thompson’s floor leader in the Board of Aldermen and 
regularly tries to line labor up behind the Thompson-Barrett program. 
The official leaders of the labor movement in New York and Boston are 
in close alliance with Tammany in the former city and with the corrupt 
coteries who, with rare interruptions, control the latter. Similarly in Cali- 
fornia Mr. P. H. McCarthy, the erstwhile czar of the San Francisco build- 
ing trades unions, was discovered in 1922 to have accepted a large re- 
tainer from the utility interests to oppose a publicly owned super-power 
project. Sidney Hillman, the president of the Amalgamated Qothing 
Workers, once summed up the situation succinctly when he said, "non- 
partizan political action means giving to the labor skate the power of sell- 
ing the labor vote.” 

Retards Education 

6. Finally, and perhaps most important of all, progressives are discov- 
ering that the attempt to bore from within the two old parties deprives 
labor of both a continuing and a permanent political organization and the 
ardent enthusiasm whida are both needed to educate the public mind to the 
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necessity of great and fundamental changes in our economic and political 
organization. Our government cannot be made a creative agency in pro- 
moting internal welfare and external peace without an outpouring of earnest 
spirit and of research, together with long continued and intelligent edu- 
cation and organization. It is virtually impossible to build or man such an 
organization if it merely aims to raid the primaries of the two old parties 
and then choose on election day what is generally only the less of two 
evils. The British Labor Party could not have exercised the influence on 
English public life, which it has, had it remained what John Burns would 
have made it, namely, merely a group within the Liberal Party. A “com- 
ing-out” from the two old parties focuses attention sharply upon the 
issues for which the group stands and the party organization can then 
carry on a concerted program of education which is impossible for a 
loosely organized bloc. 

A growing number of progressives have thus concluded that in the 
long run the support of the old parties is both sterile and corrupting and 
have resolved to break themselves of the habit of never looking forward to 
the day after tomorrow and instead to plan for the America for the 
future. 

Moreover many progressives are now realizing that the building of a 
separate progressive-labor party is a powerful stimulant to the old parties 
to advocate and to put into efiect certain immediate reforra.s, lest votes 
be taken away from them by the new party. The creation of such a party 
seems then not only ultimately to promise more but also to yield greater 
immediate returns as well. 

II. A Program for the New Party 

The party destined to take the place of the Republican and Democratic 
parties in the government of the country must be based on the needs and 
aspirations, conscious or unconscious, of the great masses of industrial 
workers and farmers and reflect the ideals of all who would abolish the 
gross inequalities and wastes and autocracy of modem industrial civiliza- 
tion ; and which would build up in America, industrially as well as politi- 
cally, a government of the people, by tlie people and for the people. 

Its immediate program must seek to cure some of the worst evils in 
present-day America. To that end it must include demands for ; 

I. The protection of the workers by hand and brain against the four 
great risks of industry and indeed of life itself — accidents, illness, old age 
and unemployment. The United States is years behind most other civilized 
countries in the protection of its workers. The increasingly rapid changes 
in industry, leading to technolc^cal unemployment; the scrapping of men 
in middle age in our heavy industries, after ten or fifteen years of ex- 
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hausting toil ; the refusal of great numbers of corporations to employ new 
workers after reaching forty, forty-five or fifty yeai's of age — these and 
other factors are leading to increasing insecurity as the years go on. 
Society, not the individual, should su>sume the burden, through various 
forms of social insurance of these risks which now bring so much tragedy 
into the life of tens of thousands of our people. Supplementing social in- 
surance, a third party program should call for a long-range plan of public 
works in city, state and nation and a comprehensive system of public em- 
ployment agencies. 

2. The restoration of an increasing share in the wealth created by so- 
ciety to the community for social purposes, through the imposition of 
higher income and inheritance taxes on the higher income levels and of 
land values taxes. Society should have at its disposal for health, for educa- 
tional, for recreational and other public activities a far larger fund than it 
can now depend upon. Higher taxation would increase this fund and at the 
same time lessen the unjust inequalities of income which are vitiating our 
whole national life. 

3. The reorganization under public ownership and operation of such 
strategic industries as are now being grossly mismanaged or which are 
gouging the public through excessive charges and the regulation of which 
has broken down. In the forefront of these two types of industrial under- 
takings come the chaotic coal industry, and the highly concentrated elec- 
tric power industry. Domestic consumers in the cities of northern New 
York under private ownership have to pay two to three times as much for 
their electricity as do housewives in Ontario cities, where electricity is 
generated, transmitted and distributed by public agencies, while large 
power consumers pay from 60 to 170 per cent more in the New York 
centers and large commercial users pay from about 40 per cent to more 
than three times the costs for similar service in the Ontario cities. 

4. The freeing of labor from unfair legal restrictions upon their activi- 
ties which take such forms as yellow dog contracts, the virtual prohibition 
of boycotting and effective peaceful picketing, and the rigorous use of 
injunctions to hamper almost their every action. The very life blood of 
the labor movement beats through the channels by which it may organize 
and consolidate its group concerns. If these are choked, the labor move- 
ment cannot live ; and the protection of labor in these essentials should be 
a first charge upon any party which honestly seeks to promote the basic 
interests of the laboring millions. 

5. A program of farm relief which will reduce the disparity between 
urban and rural prices, not by giving a bonus to stimulate the export of 
food products and thus artificially increase the prices of agricultural goods, 
but by removing as rapidly as possible the high tariffs on manufactured 
goods. This will at once lower the prices of the goods which the farmer 
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buys, such as textiles, farm machinery and fertilizer Moreover by permit- 
ting foreign countries to sell more manufactured goods to us, we will lie 
able to sell more agricultural products such as cotton, wheat and pork to 
them. This will bring higher prices to farmers on their agricultural com- 
modities and thus help in a double way to restore the balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture which is so sorely needed. The agricultural pro- 
gram of a true party of labor and farmers must also include far greater 
aid to cooperative effort than has hitherto been attempted. The party’s 
program on publicly owned electrical power, on taxation, on public works, 
on social insurance, etc., would also constitute a direct boon to the rural 
population. 

6. The freeing of Western civilization from the menace of another 
war. Unless the forces of destruction in our present nationalistic system 
are checked, the Western World at best will be hurried into another far 
more disastrous war than that from which we emerged a decade ago. 
Despite the peace efforts of such individual leaders as President Hoover, 
neither of the two old parties represents any earnest desire to work for the 
limitation of armaments nor for a policy of conciliation with the countries 
of Europe or of Central America. 

More concretely, the party should insist on withdrawal of the marines 
from Haiti and Nicaragua, the removal of financial and military dictator- 
ships, sponsored by the citizens or government of the United States, from 
Latin American countries and the restoration of their national sovereignty ; 
the carrying out of America's promise to lestore Filipino independence; 
the radical reduction of naval and army forces and the government build- 
ing of naval vessels under government auspices to the end of taking the 
profit out of armaments pending the day of complete disarmament; the 
recognition of the Russian Republic; the entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations ; and the organization of international economic 
commissions on raw materials, tariffs, investments, etc., in an attempt to 
minimize economic friction among various countries. 

7. The reorganization of the judicial system of the country to the end 
that the courts may work more speedily, more justly, and with less 
autocracy than in the past. 

The progressive-labor party should likewise possess a philosophy. Nor 
can this any longer be an individualistic, laisses faire philosophy, fonnu- 
lated to fit a primitive agricultural and handicraft civilization, and based 
dn the false hypothesis that we are still living in the days of “rugged 
individualism,” We are now living in the twentieth century, in the days 
of huge aggregations of people in crowded cities, of enormous private 
monopolies and combines. Only a philosophy of cooperation, of collec- 
tivism, of associated effort for the common good, is applicable to die needs 
of the common people to-day. And this must be the social philosophy under- 
lying the great future party of the masses. 
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III. The NeiiJ Party and the Socialist Party 

Finally, the modern progressive is asking himself what form the new 
political alignment should take. 

There are some who believe that the party they arc looking for is 
already in existence in the form of the Socialist Party and that it is the 
duty of all economic progressives to get into that party and strive to make 
it the effective organ of the economic interests of the farmers and the 
workers by hand and brain. Here is the machinery, they say, ready at 
hand ; all that is needed is more workers and the movement will grow to 
power. 

The Socialist Party has been and is a useful force in American politi- 
cal life. During the period 1900-1906, it was the pioneer in advocating 
social legislation and its efforts were more than justified by the stimulat- 
ing effect which it had on the programs of both the Democrats and the 
Progressives. Although the former rather rigid membership requirements 
deterred many thousands from joining it, these barriers have now been 
swept away by the new constitution which requires as a prerequisite for 
membership only a belief in the democratization of industry and in inde- 
pendent political action by the workers of hand and brain. In the last na- 
tional election, both its platform and its candidates represented the very 
best spirit of progressive economic thought. Moreover, by the revision of 
its constitution, the Socialist Party can now accept groups as affiliated 
members and can in turn affiliate with other political bodies which are 
working in a bona fide manner for the same ends. 

The believer in economic progressivism can therefore only hope that 
the Socialist Party, as at present constituted and directed, will grow rapidly 
in strength and influence. An indication of just how valuable its services 
may be is afforded by the excellent manner in which it has administered 
the municipal affairs of Reading and Milwaukee, two of the cities where 
it is now in power ; by the work of the hundreds of Socialist aldermen and 
legislators who at one time or another secured office in Eastern and West- 
ern states, and by the magnificent educational campaign conducted by Nor- 
man Thomas and his running mates during the New York municipal cam- 
paign of 1929, resulting in a vote of 175,000. The Socialist Party can 
therefore be depended upon to form an important element in any progres- 
sive political alignment and it should be encouraged to become as strong 
as possible. 

When the new political alignment develops, the Socialist Party may 
well find that it can render its best service to the movement of independent 
political action by occupying within the larger grouping a position similar 
to that of the Independent Labor Party within the larger British Labor 
Party. While the I. L. P. has a separate organization with about 30,000 
ardent members, it is, to use a mixed metaphor, at once the yeast and the 
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spearhead of the larger organization of which it is a member. It carried 
on a continuous campaign of education in most of the Parliamentary dis- 
tricts and furnishes indeed a very large percentage of the candidates. So 
could the Socialist Party operate in this country. Its strength would then 
further the general ends of the movement and the stronger it was, the 
better it would be for the other elements in the movement. Yet it could at 
the same time maintain its own individuality and in its program could step 
out ahead of the larger and necessarily more slowly moving body. 

Moreover, in these localities such as Milwaukee, Reading and New 
York City where the Socialist Party has already established itself as the 
real progressive political force, it should by all means not only be allowed 
to continue as such but the full strength of the movement should be 
thrown behind it. As it develops strength in other cities it should be ac- 
corded similar cooperation. 

Relation to Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party 

In Minnesota the Farmer-Labor Party is to-day the party of opposition 
representing progressive action. In six years it has elected two United 
States Senators and three Congressmen, and has to-day approximately one- 
third of the members of each house of the legislature affiliated with the 
party. It controls or has a large place in many of the municipal adminis- 
trations. It is likely to elect the next governor of the state. It constitutes 
the party of vision in Minnesota, and the Democrats have practically dis- 
appeared from the picture. In any new alignment, therefore, that element 
will constitute the Minnesota contribution to the new party and the fullest 
cooperation should be extended it. 

IF. Recognised DiMculties Are Imtolved 

Economic progressives who have concluded, as large numbers have, 
that a new political alliance should be developed, and that work on this 
alliance should be begun immediately, are under no illusions regarding the 
element of time. They know they are not facing the work of a day or a 
year. In the case of Great Britain they realize that more than a genera- 
tion elapsed between the formation of the Independent Labor Party and 
the victory of 1929, although they recognize that, when a movement once 
gets started in America, it usually gains momentum faster than in other 
countries. An extreme instance of this rapidity of movement is of course 
the ris6 to power of the Republican Parly in the early sixties, when it stood 
for a new political concept and when it incidentally indicated that despite 
the two-party tradition in this country a third party with an ideal can 
become a first party. 

Progressives, face obstacles perhaps greater than those abroad, which 
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must be overcome before the party can be a dominant force in American 
political life. There is the higher standard of living here, despite the 
tragic condition in the textile, mining, farming and certain other indus- 
tries. There is the drift of many more capable workers from the ranks 
of labor to those of the capitalist class. There is the lack of trade union 
organization among the unskilled, and the control of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by the more conservative leaders in the skilled trades. 

Indeed, as long as skilled trades like the building crafts, the molders, 
and the more skilled printing crafts control American labor policy, a real 
obstacle will be found in the way of a labor party in America. For if a 
labor party were formed, it would be led inevitably by the very laws of 
its being not to stop merely with freeing the economic power of the unions. 
In order to provide itself with campaign material to secure the vote of 
unskilled labor, it would inevitably be moved to advocate collectivism and 
state control of industry. Political labor parties, like trade unions, must 
have something with which to occupy themselves. Once such an organiza- 
tion is set up, it will be forced to create issues which run strictly counter 
to the political philosophy of the present leaders. Forays into the pri- 
maries of the old parties in order to redress individual grievances can be 
controlled more effectively, and no machinery is created to thirst for further 
political power once the immediate end has been obtained. 

• 

Broadhurst and Gompers Identical 

British labor during the seventies and eighties was dominated by simi- 
lar crafts and had an identical policy. The carpenters, the masons, the 
iron-raolders, and the engineers (machinists) together with the cotton 
weavers and spinners, under the leadership of Henry Broadhurst, George 
Howell, and John Burnett controlled the Trade Union Congress, Having 
secured what they believed to be immunity from the law by the Em- 
ployer’s and Workmen’s Act of 1876, just as Mr. Gompers believed he 
had attained immunity for American labor by the passage of the Clayton 
Act, the English leaders settled back and proceeded to oppose the state 
regulation of hours of work, to vote down proposals for universal man- 
hood suffrage, and of course, to regard collective ownership of industry 
as anathema. 

It was the organization of the unskilled, first in 1886 and increasingly 
since 1900, that swept these leaders and their followers from power and 
replaced tlrem with Ben Tillett, J. R. Clynes, Will Thorne, Robert Smillie, 
and others representing the humbler workers, who had come to demand 
that the state should cease its ostensible neutrality and should be used to 
redress the weakness in the economic bargaining power of the unskilled 
laborers. 

The extraordinary similarity of Mr, Gompers to Henry Broadhurst 
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is indeed most striking, and those who think that the Gompcrs-Grcen 
policy is an anachronism should reflect upon the fact that Broadhurst 
was the idol of the British labor movement less than forty years ago. 

Other obstacles in the way of a progressive-labor political movement 
are the racial heterogeneity of the working class population and the politi- 
cal structure of the country — ^the division of the country into forty-eight 
states, each with its own legislature the preoccupation of many workers 
with state affairs; the veto power of the Supreme Court; the existence 
of the primary system and the lack of proportional representation, with 
the consequent fear — however ungrounded — of “throwing one’s vole 
away” ; and the election of the Chief Executive by the people, rather than 
by the Cabinet (the cabinet form of government in Europe has often given 
a small handful of progressives very large jjowers over the selection of the 
Premier and the make-up of the cabinet). 

The new progressive, while facing these obstacles, realizes that they 
can be overcome. Economic and social forces are on his side. The growing 
insecurity in our midst, the increasing development of private monopoly, 
the increasing exhaustion of our natural resources for lack of a conserva- 
tion policy, and the danger of imperialism, with our development as an 
investing nation — are all forces accentuating the need for a new align- 
ment. 

I£«progressives take advantage of this situation and with intelligence, 
patietice and unselfish devotion consecrate themselves to the task of build- 
ing up the party of the future, nothing can stand in the way of their 
ultimate triumph. There is no richer field of political effort than this for 
those who wairt to make their political activities accrue to the benefit of 
that great society of which we are all necessarily members. 

V. Some Methods for the Task Before Us 

The genuine progressive is not only deciding, in view of the situation as 
a whole, to cast his lot with an independent political movement; he is 
also beginning to block out a method by which the party may take on 
form and substance. The following lines of attack are appealing to him 
with increasing force: 

1. Every assistance should be given to the organization of skilled and 
unskilled labor, as a better basis for a powerful progressive-labor party. 

2. A working alliance should be developed between the industrial 
workers of the city and the farmers. Both groups, as before was indi- 
cated, are economically interested in a taxation program which ensures 
that an increasing amount of the social surplus be used to promote edu- 
cation and public health. Both would be benefited by a publicly owned 
giant power system which would furnish them power at cost. Both are 
deeply concerned in having a peaceful and non-imperialistic America. 
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In addition both would gain from state insurance against natural calamities 
and technical changes, and from the fostering of cooperatives. 

They would both gain also from a reduction of the tariff. The reduc- 
tion of tariff on manufactured goods would lower the prices of the goods 
which the farmer buys. The worker would be benefited in the last analysis 
since, with the tariff greatly reduced, labor and capital would tend to flow 
into those lines of industry where the natural and comparative advantages 
were greatest, but which were not before fully exploited because of the 
drafting off of productive reserves by the tariff into artificial channels. 
Some shift would have to take place in the meanwhile, but with proper 
measures of social insurance, with competent public employment agencies, 
these shifts could take place with little actual hardship. And ns the party 
grew the gains to both gi-oups through fundamental change would be in- 
calculable, both in status and actual well-being. 

3. An appeal should be made to the progressivism of the middle class 
and professional groups. Such a program as is outlined would be of lienefit 
not only to manual workers but to most professional workers and to large 
munbers of persons now conducting business in these days of uncer- 
tainty. 

4. The social idealism of the churches might also be harnessed in the 
task of improving the conditions of those who suffer most in our society. 

5. This new Party should not content itself with purely national or 
state issues but should work out municipal programs and engage vigorously 
in municipal elections. Parties, as Frank R. Kent has pointed out in The 
Game of Politics, are primarily built from the precinct up and depend 
on workers in small local units for their vitality and strength. But partici- 
pation in local politics is an end in itself, as well as a means towards na- 
tional strength. The two old parties tend to be even more corrupt in local 
than they are in national affairs and most American cities need a civic 
house-cleaning. Reforms in the methods of assessing property arc needed 
to relieve the small home-owner of disproportionate payments. Political 
employees need to be .dropped from the pay rolls. The schools need to be 
administered more democratically and the streets paved and cleaned more 
economically. Our police systems are notoriously inefficient and corrupt. 
Reforms arc needed in the provision of municipal services, while in the 
provision of electricity and in the furnishing of reliable local transporta- 
tion and decent housing for the workers, a rich field for municipal col- 
lectivism is opened up. These tasks and many otliers offer a great oppor- 
tunity for progressive-labor parties to operate on a local scale. The imme- 
diate and direct interests of citizens can thus he harnessed in the cause of 
local reform and federated on matters of state and national concern. 
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Emphasise Congressional Elections 

6 . A campaign during the off years in a number of strategically situ- 
ated congressional districts would be a very valuable means of building 
up a congressional group which would push fundamental issues to the 
fore. The movement has been crippled in recent years by the fact that only 
the Presidential campaigns have been stressed. The Progressive Party in 
1912, the Farmer-Labor Party of 1920 and the La Follettc movement 
in 1924 were necessarily organized hastily while the weakened character of 
the organization of the Socialist Party prevented much active work on 
their part in the congressional elections of 1926. But while Presidential 
years may create an enthusiasm for a third party which might be lacking 
at other times, it is also true that there is always an obstacle in the fear, 
no matter how unreasoning and shortsighted, of throwing away one’s 
vote, and allowing the more conservative candidates to get in the seats 
of national power. 

It would be highly desirable therefore for a vigorous progressive labor 
party to pick out at least ten or twelve strategic congressional districts 
where there are strong local movements as perhaps in St. Paul, Duluth, 
Reading, Buffalo, New Bedford, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, New York 
City, and possibly Chicago; and, in cooperation with the local organiza- 
tions, to set up candidates. A national platform could be drawn up and 
stressed in all the districts, together with specific important local issues. 
Funds could be raised on a national scale and speakers and literature sent 
into the districts. Out of a dozen or so candidates, it is probable that at 
least three or four congressmen could be elected. These men would then 
be able to stress the party’s demands in Congress and would consequently 
attract public attention to the merits of the program to a degree which, 
without such a sounding board, would otherwise be impossible. They 
could moreover keep a white light of criticism constantly playing upon 
the two old parties and contribute to the latter’s legitimate discrediting. 

In the attempt, therefore, to gather together the new party forces for 
the campaign of 1932, the congressional elections of 1930 should be 
stressed. Since less is at stake, more progressives will be willing to vote 
for their parly candidates than in a Presidential year and any success 
attained then will inspire large groups to go on to the following campaign. 
Because of the notorious tendency of Americans to flock to the support 
of a parly which promises to win, once the Progressive-Labor party can 
point to concrete successes, latent support will undoubtedly come to it. 

A Call to Action 

To-day we find in American life a political alignment that is largely 
meaningless. There is no essential difference between the economic and so- 
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dal creeds of the Republican and Democratic parties. Both stand essen- 
tially for the interests of the few as opposed to the many. Both are in the 
hands of corrupt political machines. Neither has any adequate solution 
for the burning questions of insecurity, of gross inequality, of industrial 
autocracy, of imperialism. Neither has any sense of the direction in which 
our economic system should move. Attempts of reformers to purge the 
old parties of their reactionary elements have proved futile. A new and 
powerful political party controlled, and directed by the plain people of the 
country on our farms, in our factories and mines and in professional life 
is needed to start our country on its way to comfort and security for the 
masses, to peace and democracy ; to bring hope, where there is now despair. 
The time is ripe for the new alignment. 

S. CONCLUSION 

It would be possible to make a further analysis of the reasons for the 
differences in the present status of the labor movement in Great Britain 
and the United States. Professor Douglas and President Green have at- 
tempted to do this to some extent, reaching diametrically opposite con- 
clusions. The reader may draw his own conclusion. Is it because in the 
United States we have until recently been a pioneer country with vast un- 
developed resources? Is it because of our individualistic philosophy? Does 
the size of America and our mixture of races have any effect on the organi- 
zation of labor ? What is likely to be the trend in the future in the matter 
of labor organization ? Is it possible to chart the sociological forces which 
have made the Labor Party inevitable in England and, until the present, 
extremely difficult of promotion in the United States? These and other 
questions we leave for your consideration. 
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BOOK VIII 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT 



QUESTIONS ON THE PEACE MOVEMENT 

1. List the causes of war in the order of their importance, giving your 
reasons under the first five why you think they are of major importance. 

2 . Outline the major events in the liistoiy of the crusade foi peace. 

3. Which one of the peace plans prior to the League of Nations do you 
consider of most importance, and why? 

4. Do you think that the United States is now maintaining her leadershiji 
in the peace movement ? Why ? Why not ? 

5. What are the main provisions in the League of Nations Covenant? 

6. Do you believe the United States should or should not now join the 
League of Nations? Why? 

7. What is the greatest weakness in the League? What is its greatest 
strengrth ? 

8. Do you believe that the United States should or should not now join the 
World Court? Why? Why not? 

9. What is the greatest weakness in the World Court? What is its greatest 
value ? 

10. Explain the practical effect of the Kellogg Pact in an international diffi- 
culty. Do you think it will prevent war in most cases? Why? Why not? 

QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT 

(To be answered or nol, as desired) 

I. Do you think that compulsory military drill is consistent with the spirit 
of the Kellogg Pact? Why? Why not? 

а. Are we in danger of another war in the next two decades ? Why ? Why 
not? 

3. In the light of the economic interpretation of history, would your reply 
be valid? 

4. In the light of the foregoing social movements, how must we deal with 
the war system? 

5. In your intended profession, do you see any way by which you can help 
forward any of the movements studied in this course ? How? 

б. Will you help to defeat any of them? How? 



I. HISTORY OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT ^ 

I. WAR AND EFFORTS TOWARD PEACE 

S O FAR in our discussion we have largely centered attention upon 
group conflicts m the economic realm or movements which have at- 
tempted to ameliorate economic conditions. We now turn l(j a movement, 
almost as old as history itself, which aims to prevent international conflict. 

When we consifler what war is, it would he difficult to find a belter 
definition than that of General Sherman, “War is hell.” The difficulty 
with this description is that it means so many different things to different 
individuals. Not long ago a German summarized one definition in describ- 
ing his experiences under the title All Quiet on the IVcstern Front. It is 
almost impossible for those who have tiot experienced it to visualize all that 
is involved in the actualities of modern war. We shall not attempt to 
describe them here. We would remind the reader, however, that the last 
world conflict resulted altogether in thirty-five million dead, not to mention 
the colossal social suffering, the ruined homes, and the maimed bodies 
of the wounded. The material cost of the war was three hundred billions 
of dollars — ^a sum so vast that we cannot comprehend it.^ 

War might be characterized as a disease that breaks out between groups 
at certain periods. In order to prevent the illness, it is consequently neces- 
sary to eliminate the germ of conflict. One of the first symptoms of ap- 
proaching war is the group hypnosis which inflames the public mind and 
causes it to look with unreasonable suspicion and hatred upon some other 
group. Pi'obably the first casualty in war is that of the truth. An example 
of this in the last world conflict follows; 

The Growth of a Press Legend* 

Cologne Zeitung (Gertnany) : 

“When the fall of Antwerp got known the church bells were rung.” (Mean- 
ing in Gerniany.) 

*In the peace movement we have departed from the topical arrangement used 
elsewhere, lliis is done because there is no one particular theory on which the move- 
ment is based. Instead, the forces for peace embrace pacifists, militarists, radicals, 
conservatives, indeed those of every shade and color of opinion. The number of con- 
crete plans to usher in a warless world arc l^ion. At present the major proposals 
seem to bo the League of Nations, the World Court, and the Outlawry of War, We 
are consectuently considering each one in turn, but of necessity briefly. 

“E. L. Bogart, Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great World War, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

*Frora The Power of the Press for Peace and War (pamphlet), published by tlie 
National Cotmdl for Prevention of War. 
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The Matin (Paris) : 

“According to the Cologne Zeitung, the clergy of Antwerp were compelled 
to ring the church bells when the fortress was taken.” 

The Times (London) ; 

“According to what The Matin has heard from Cologne, the Belgian priests 
who refused to ring the church bells when Antwerp was taken have been 
driven away from their places.” 

The Corriere della- Sera (Milan, Italy) : 

“According to what the Times has heard from Cologne via Paris, the unfor- 
tunate Belgian priests who refused to ring the church bells when Antwerp 
was taken have been sentenced to hard labor.” 

The Matin (Paris) ; 

“According to information to the Corriere della Sera from Cologne via 
London, it is confirmed that the barbaric conquerors of Antwerp punished 
the unfortunate Belgian priests for their heroic refusal to ring the church 
bells by hanging them as living clappers to the bells with their heads down.” 

Since the entire public mind is held in a sort of hypnotic state of 
hatred against the enemy and the true facts are unknown, religion unites 
with other agencies in supporting the holocaust. 

Mark Twain has aptly illustrated the absurdity of tliis in the following 
prayer. 


Mark Twain's "War Prayer^’* 

O Lord our Father, our yotmg patriots, idols of our hearts, go forth to 
battle — be Thou near them! With them — in spirit — we also go forth from 
the sweet peace of dur beloved firesides to smite the foe. 

O Lord our God, help us to tear their soldiers to bloody shreds with our 
shells ; help us to cover their smiling fields with the pale forms of their patriot 
dead; help us to drown the thunder of the guns with the wounded, writhing 
in pain; help us to lay waste their humble homes with a hurricane of fire; help 
us to wring the hearts of their unoffending widows with unavailing grief ; help 
us to turn them out roofless with their little children to wander unfriended 
through wastes of their desolated land in rags and hunger and thirst, sport 
of the sun-flame of summer and the icy winds of winter, broken in spirit, 
worn with travail, imploring Thee for the refuge of the grave and denied it — 
for our sakes, who adore Thee, Lord, blast their hopes, blight their lives, 
protract their bitter pilgrimage, make heavy their steps, water their way with 
tlieir tears, stain the white snoyr with the blood of their wounded feet I We 
ask of one who is the Spirit of love and who is the ever faithful refuge and 
friend of all that are sore beset, and seek His aid with humble and contrite 
hearts. Grant our prayer, O Lord, and Thine shall be the praise and honor and 
glory now and ever, Amen. 

* From ikfffrfe Twain; a Biography, by Albert Bigelow Paine, Vol. 3, pp, 1233-4. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, ipia. 
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When v/e seek the causes of this terrible disease which afflicts mankind, 
we find there is no one first cause. David Starr Jordan, the noted educator, 
describes what he believes to be one of the most important, in the follow- 
ing words : “ 

“In the recent Pujo investigation ot the 'money powe:’ of New York, one 
phrase came to the front — ‘the interlocking directorate.’ We should hold on 
to this phrase, before we let it slip back into the dark vaults of the bank, for 
it has a wealth of significance, and it will have much more. 

“In brief, ‘the inteilocking directorate’ is a device wheieby one great 
financial institution keeps itself in touch with many otliers, ensuring unity 
of action and preventing cross-purposes in the industry of making money. 

“By placing an active member of a great banking house on the inside of 
every one of many large enterprises oi exploiting corporations it is possible 
to exert an effective influence on all financial matters as well as on questions 
of peace and war, these resting funrlanientally on finance. 

“Whether this great force of unanimity in finance is used for good or evil 
in our country, I do not pretend to say. Rut it is not an answer to criticisms 
of American conditions to say that ‘the interlocking directorate’ is a successful 
method in Europe, that it is the avowed policy of all the other great nations 
of the world, that it is everywhere else 'approved by governments and public 
sentiment as essential to the great enterprises of these days, whether govern- 
mental or corporate,’ 

“It is indeed the method of Europe. It is highly developed in Europe 
because it fits perfectly into schemes of imperialism. In Europe as in America, 
it promotes financial stability. It also provides for the steady movement of 
money from ‘the careless hands of the public’ to the vaults of the rich. It is 
especially the agency by whicli the resources of weak or barbarous countries 
are drawn to swell the wealth of the great centers of exploiting Christendom. 
The degradation of ‘world politics’ to the ape and tiger level is accomplished 
by such means. Through its agency war is no longer a matter of emotionalism 
or of patriotism. Where war is permitted it is strictly a matter of business. 
Where war would interfere with business, it cannot break out. 

“The French have a phrase when a crime is committed : 'Cherchea la femm^ 
— find the woman. Now when war is threatened or a revolution breaks out: 
'Cherches le banquier" — seek the banker. Find out who makes money from the 
disturbance, and then trace the chain of interlocking directorates which leads 
to the center.” 

There is no one cause for war. Whatever causes friction between groups 
is a potential cause of conflict. The Conference on the Cau.se and Cure of 
War held in Washington, D. C. in 1925 drew up the following list of pos- 
sible causes: 

I. Psychological: 

I. Fear 

a. Feelii^ of national insecurity 

b. Fear of invasion 

‘David Starr Jordan, War and Waste, pp. 97-104, New York, I 913 « 
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c. Fear of loss of property 

b. Keai of change 
2, Suspicion 

3 Greed 

4 Lust of power 

5. Hate 

6. Revenge 

7. Jealousy 

8. Envy 

II. Economic: 

1. Aggiessive imperialism 
a, Territoual 

1 ). Economic 

2. Economic livaliies for 

a. Markets 

b. Energy resources 

c. Essential raw materials 

3. Government protection of private interests abroad without reference 
to the general welfare 

4. Disregard of the rights of backward peoples 

3. Population pressure 

a. Inequalities of access to resources 

b. Customs barriers 

c. Migration barriers 
6. Profits in war 

III. Political: 

1. Principle of balance of power 

2. Secret treaties 

3. Unjust treaties 

4. Violation of treaties 

5. Disregard of rights of minorities 

6 . Organuation of the state for war 

7. Ineffective or obstructive political machinery 

IV. Social and contributory : 

1. Exaggerated nationalism 

2. Competitive armaments 

3. Religious and racial antagonism 

4. General apathy, indifference and ignorance 

5. War psychology created through various agencies, e.g. 

3. The press 

b. Motion pictures 

c. Text-books 

d. Home influences 
6^ Social inequalities 

7, Social sanctions of war 

8, Lack of spiHtual ideals 
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It is natural in view of the terrible effect of war that there should have 
been continued movements to abolish it. Ever since the dawn of history 
we find men fighting. The tales of antiquity are replete with the heroic 
achievements of the battlefield. Even when we get hack heyond written 
history we find the remains of stone implements which have doubtless been 
used in warfare. Nevertheless, the efforts to prevent war have been almost 
as ancient and as constant as war itself, and in a more closely populated 
and intelligent world these efforts have increased. At the present time 
as we have noted the world is smaller in point of time than the United 
States of America at the foundation of the republic. International problems 
closely resemble to-day wliat interstate problems once were. We have 
instant telegraphic and radio communication throughout the world. A dis- 
aster in South Afiica is known almost immediately in New York. Aero- 
planes are capable of making regular trips around the globe. 

It is becoming more and more doubtful if war can be localized. A major 
conflict tliat breaks out in any one spot is likely to involve us all. Hence the 
growing endeavors to prevent war. 

In the past two thousand years there have been many periods of change. 
One came with the fall of the Roman Empire, another with the Magna 
Charta, and a third with the Renaissance and Reformation. Others em- 
braced the establishment of the republic of the United States and the 
crushing of the monarchy in France. A further effort perhaps started at the 
close of the World War. There has been a constant trend towards giving 
more power to the common people. It seems to be true that there has been a 
slow change in ideas and ideals. It is possible that mankind is now approach- 
ing the time when war will be relegated to the same niche in the museum 
of history that the duel has already been accorded. Certainly as we look 
back it seems to be clear that the efforts against war have been slowly in- 
creasing in effectiveness. In the Middle Ages the apostles of peace cher- 
ished a dream of a warless world. The great poet, Dante, who lived in the 
Thirteenth Century, in his book, De Momrehia, proposed a universal 
federation of peace and prosperity under a single monarch. 

Pierre de Bois of France in 1305 proposed a plan for securing a peace 
between all the Catholic princes of Europe. His scheme was a council 
with the power to appoint arbitrators. The final court of appeals was the 
Pope. In 1462 the Bohemian king proposed an alliance between European 
nations primarily directed against the Turks but also calculated for the 
maintenance of peace between the Christian powers. 

Some of the Utopians discussed earlier in the course pictured a world 
in whicli conflict had been done away witln 
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In the Seventeenth Century, Emeric Cruce (1673) published The New 
Cineas or Discourse of the Occasions and Moms to Establish a General 
Peace, and the Liberty of Commerce Throughout the IVorld. The title 
of this book refers to Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men in which the 
old philosopher Cineus is discussing war with the famous general Pyrrhus. 
The philosopher asks the general what he will do if he conquers the 
Romans. The gcneial replies that it is self-evident he and his army will 
be the conquerors of all Italy and will then press on to Sicily. The 
philosopher asks if the conquest of Sicily will put an end to all war. “On 
the contrary,” said the general, “victory there will enable us to reach Car- 
thage and after that we shall be able to conquer Greece and the world.” 
The philosopher asks what the general and his army would then do since 
there are no more worlds to conquer. “Oh,” said the general smiling, “we 
will live at our ease, my dear friend, and drink all day and divert ourselves 
with pleasant conversation.” The philosopher asks this disquieting ques- 
tion, “If that is your goal, why not enjoy it now without the carnage of 
blood and the possibility of defeat since you have prosperity and plenty and 
can now live in this ideal way.” 

Cruce in his book advocates a union of the nations and the settlement of 
their disputes in a general conference of arbitrators with the use of force 
if necessary to secure obedience. Two years later Grotius proposed not a 
union of states but periodic conferences of independent nations in which 
their disputes when not otherwise solved were to be settled by diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Perhaps the most famous proposal of the Seventeenth Century has been 
known as the “Grand Design,” devised by Sully but attributed to Henry 
IV. It contemplated the establishment of a Christian republic composed of 
fifteen states with a general senate of about seventy persons from the vari- 
ous European states. The senate was to deliberate on all conflict of in- 
terests and to assist in the civic, political, and religious life of the world. 
Europe was to be equally divided among all the powers in such a way that 
none of them would have any envy or fear from the power of the others. 
The result would be universal peace. Part of the program, however, neces- 
sitated the division of the Empire of Austria, of Germany, Italy and the 
IjOw Countries, In other words this plan really proposed a military venture 
against Austria in order later to secure peace. This seems rather far- 
fetched to the modem mind but after all it is not so different from the 
slogan which was used in the last world conflict that we were fighting the 
war to end all war. 

In 1693 William Penn wrote an essay, Tovoa/rds the Present md Future 
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Peace of Europe. He justifies his proposal by referring to the "Grand De- 
sign” of Henry IV. Under Penn's plan the kings of Europe were to be 
represented in a congress according to their revenues rather than on a plane 
of equality. The congress was to meet yearly or every second or third year. 
He suggested that if any of the kings should refuse to submit their claims 
to the congress all the other kings should unite against the one. In the 
Eighteenth Century Abbe de St. Pierre published A Plan for Perpetual 
Peace (17x2). The Abbe thought that it might be possible to perpetuate 
the status quo under the Treaty of Utrecht. This contemplated a union of 
all Christian sovereigns with a standing congress in which the king should 
be represented by deputies. Once fourteen nations had joined the union 
any king who refused to enter was to be immediately considered an enemy 
and war was to be declared against him and his territories taken away. 
All complaints and difficulties of the various nations were to be decided by 
a three-fourths vote of the congress. If any king refused to abide by the 
decision, war was to be declared against him and he would finally be 
forced to pay the costs of the conflict. The various provisions of the rule 
by the central congress could only be changed by unanimous vote. Follow- 
ing this plan Rousseau amplified and justified St. Pierre’s views with the 
following argument. He proposed first that since with the exception of 
Turkey there is a close social connection between all the peoples of Europe, 
and second, since the imperfections of this society make the conditions worse 
than would be the deprivation of all society among them, and third, since 
the primary bonds which make the society harmful malce it at the same 
time easily capable of improvement, it should be possible to do away with 
war peimanently and usher in abiding peace. He believed that war and 
monarchy were natural comrades and peace must be brought about by the 
people. He simplified the proposal of St. Pierre and proposed that, in- 
stead of immediately declaring war on a king who violated the decisions 
of the congress, they should place him under the ban of Europe and that 
war would be declared only in the event of his taking up arms. He also 
proposed that the decisions of the congi-ess should be by a majority vote, 
but that the final decision should require a majority of three-fourths act- 
ing under instructions from their governments. It is probable that Rous- 
seau’s plan powerfully affected the thinking of the various nations at that 
time and the arguments which he used in support of it were certainly very 
skilfully drawn and were probably the most effective statement up to 
that time. 

A few sentences from his comment on St. Pierre’s plan are valuable 
in showing the fearless way in which he attempted to draw up a plan for 
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peace. "Nor must we believe with the Abbe de Saint-Pierre that even with 
good-will, which neither princes iior their ministers will ever have, it would 
be easy to find a favorable moment for the execution of this system, as it 
would be necessary in such a case that the sum of private interests should 
not outweigh the common interest, and that each should believe he saw 
in the well-being of all the greatest good to be hoped for himself. Now, 
this demands a union of wisdom in so many heads and a union of relations 
in so many interests that we can hardly hope for a fortuitous union of 
all the necessary circumstances. However, if this agreement does not 
happen there is only force to take its place, in which event it is no longer 
a que.stion of persuading but of compelling, and instead of writing books 
we must raise troops. 

"Thus, although the project might be very wise, the means of execut- 
ing it betrayed the simplicity of the author. Pie imagined in his goodness 
that it was only necessary to assemble a congress and propose therein his 
articles, that they would be signed and that all would be ended. Let us 
admit tliat in all the projects of this honest man he saw well enough the 
effect of things when they were established, but that his judgment was tliat 
of a child as to the means of putting them into effect. 

“I do not need to add more to prove that the project of the Christian 
republic is not chimerical than to name its first author, for assuredly Henry IV 
was neither a fool nor Sully a visionary.” “ 

About 1788 Bentham wrote a Plan for Universal and Perpetual Peace. 
He proposed a reduction of armaments and an emancipation of the distant 
independencies of each state. His principal proposition, however, was the 
establishment of a judicial court for settling the differences between the 
nations, but the court was to have no armed power to enforce its decisions. 
He says, “Establish a common tribune, a necessity for war no longer fol- 
lows from a difference of opinion. Just or unjust, the decision of the arbi- 
trators will save the credit, the honor of the contending party.” The tri- 
bunal he proposed was virtually a congress where each government sent 
two deputies. Its power resided in public opinion because if a state refused 
to abide by its decision it would be put under a ban by all the other states 
and the pressure of public opinion throughout the world would enforce 
compliance. He felt that a free press could be trusted to create a public 
opiraon in favor of the judgments of the court and that force would be 
unnecessary. His plan is very significant because it is one of the earliest 
to renounce armed authority in enforcing decisions. The prerequisites to the 
plan, renunciation of colonies and disarmament, are still, in the twentieth 

* Rousseau’s Jugemnt sur fa Paix perpcIueUe, he. eit,, Vol. 6, pp. 452-6. 
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century unacceptable to the majority of the nations of the world. The 
philosopher Kant drew up six preliminary articles which he thought would 
insure peace. They arc as follows : 

1. No treaty of peace shall be regarded as valid, if made with the secret 
reservation of material for a future war. 

2. No state having an independent existence — ^whether it be great or small 
— shall be acquit ed by another through inheritance, exchange, purchase or 
donation. 

3. Standing armies (miles perpetuus) .shall be abolished in course of time. 

4. No national debts shall be contracted in connection with the external 
affairs of the state. 

5. No state shall violently interfere with the constitution and administra- 
tion of another. 

6. No state at war with another shall countenance such modes of hostility 
as would make mutual confidence impossible in a subsequent state of peace: 
Such are the employment of assassins (perciissores) or of poisoners (venefici), 
breaches of capitualation, the instigating and making use of treachery (per- 
ducUio) in the hostile state. 

Kant believed that a representative government would prevent war be- 
cause the genuine elected representatives of the people would refuse war 
and favor peace. Kant specifically mentions a Leagtie of Nations with dif- 
ferences settled by law. His proposal is so far in advance of Ms time that 
we quote again directly from his words. 

“Such a general association of stales, having for its object the preservation 
of peace, might be termed the permanent congress of nations. Such was the dip- 
lomatic conference formed at The Hague during the first part of the eighteenth 
century, with a similar view, consisting of the ministers of the greater 
part of the European courts and even of the smallest republics. In this man- 
ner all Europe was constituted into one federal state, of which the several 
members submitted their differences to the decision of this conference as 
their sovereign arbiter. . . . 

“What we mean to propose is a general congress of nations of which both 
the meeting and the duration are to depend entirely on the sovereign wills 
of the several members of the league, and not an indissoluble union like tliat 
which exists between the several States of North America founded on a 
municipal constitution. Such a congress and such a league are the only means 
of realizing the idea of a true public law, according to which the differences 
between nations would be determined by civil proceedings as those between 
individuals are determined by civil judicature, instead of resorting to war, a 
means of redress worthy only of barbarians ." ' 

In the Treaty of Vienna of June, 1815 arbitration was utilized in the 
reorganization of Germany under the name of the Germanic Confederation. 
Article 63 reads as follows : 

‘‘Perpetml Peace, Immanuel Kant, lyStS- 
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Art. 63. The states of the confedetation undertake to defend not only the 
whole of Germany, but also each individual state of the union, in case it 
should be attacked, and mutually guarantee all of their possessions which are 
comprised in that union. When war is declared by the confederation, no mem- 
ber may enter upon private negotiation with the enemy, nor make peace nor 
an armistice without the consent of tlie others. The membeis of the confed- 
eration, while reserving the right to form alliances, nevertheless bind them- 
selves not to contract any engagement which would be directed against the 
safety of the confedei ation or of the individual states which compose it. The 
confederated states, mot cover, undertake not to make war among themselves 
under any pretext and not to puisue theii differences by force of arms, but 
to submit them to the Diet. It will try the path of mediation Ihiough the 
medium of a commission, if this does not succeed and a juridical award should 
become necessary, it will be provided by an Austregal judgment (Austregal- 
Insta 7 is) , well organized, to which the litigant parties shall submit themselves 
without appeal. 

While the Germanic confederation was being set up the South American 
states were becoming independent. Many of them enacted treaties which 
declared for arbitration of all disputes of whatsoever character. In 1913 out 
of thirty-three arbitration treaties in force providing for absolute and un- 
conditional arbitration, twenty-three came from Latin America. Out of 
thirteen additional treaties which provided for arbitration in everything 
except matters affecting constitutional provisions of the state all were 
Latin American. Shortly after the Congress of Vienna, the peace move- 
ment in England had begun. By 1840 there was a small but effective group 
urging universal peace. This group attempted, but without success, to 
prevent the Crimean War. When the war ended, a deputation of eighteen 
members of Parliament went to the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
from the Peace Congress Committee urging the government to establish 
some system of international arbitration which would bring the interests of 
nations within rules of justice and right. The Prime Minister replied in 
rather cool terms that "he could not go with them to the full extent.” He 
urged them to influence general public opinion as to the advantages of 
peace. In spite of this setback the Committee sent a deputation to the 
Peace Conference at Paris and there Lord Clarendon, head of the British 
delegation brought the matter to the attention of the congress. The effect 
of Lord Clarendon's advocacy of arbitration resulted in the following 
resolution. 

The plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to express, in the name of their 
Governments, the wish that states between which any serious misunderstand- 
ings may arise, should, before appealing to arms, have recourse, so far as 
circumstances might allow, to tlie good offices of a friendly power. 
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The plentipotentiaries hope that the Governments not represented at the 
congress will unite in the sentiment which inspired the wish tecorded in the 
picsent protocol. 

It can thus be seen from this brief sketch of the development of the 
peace idea that it was an ideal which was constantly held before the 
“civilized” nations. It is true that many of the projects which we have out- 
lined did not make a great or lasting effect on public opinion. Many of 
them were woefully at fault in disregarding the economic causes for con- 
flict and in providing for a forcible peace movement based on armies and 
war. However, they undoubtedly did affect the leaders of public thought 
to some extent and so are important. In another contribution we will 
trace the part which America has played in the peace movement which 
culminated in the League of Nations, the World Court and the Outlawry 
of War. 

2. GANDHI AND NON-VIOLENCE 

No treatment of the movement for peace would be complete without 
some mention of Gandhi, the most picturesque leader of the non-violence 
movement in the world to-day.® He was born in the year 1869 at Por- 
bunder in the northwestern part of India into a wealthy and cultured 
family. Both parents were devoutly religious, subscribing to a faith which 
taught sincere devotion to God ; fellowship with the universe ; service to 
all and violence to none. Gandhi was married without any choice in the 
matter at twelve. At nineteen he was sent to London to finish his work in 
law. Upon his departure his mother made him take three religious vows 
which he faithfully observed during all his stay in England: abstention 
from wine, meat, and sexual intercourse. He returned to India in 1891 and 
began the practice of law. Pie was much influenced by the “uncrowned 
king of Bombay,” Dadabhai, who urged heroic passivity, i.e., fight evil 
not by evil but by love. He was also deeply moved by the ideas of Tolstoy. 

In 1893 Gandhi was called to Africa on an important law case and 
while there learned of the desperate condition of some 150,000 Indians 
who lived chiefly in Natal. The South African government proposed to 
enact drastic legislation discriminating against them. Gandhi decided to 
remain in South Africa and champion their cause. It was here that he first 
actively used the method of passive resistance. Remain Rolland describes 
what happened as “an epic struggle between spirit on one side and govem- 

* Space limitations forbid an exhaustive treatment of Gandhi’s philosophy of life, 
but this brief section is given because of the unparalleled influence of his personality 
and ideas on the peace movement. Students who are interested to read further should 
consult Mahatma Gan^Ms Ideas, by C. F. Andrews (1930). This has a good bibliog- 
raphy. 
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mental power and brute force on the other.” He organized a self-sus- 
taining colony for the Indians. Ilis closest followers took vows of poverty 
and non-violence, and throughout two decades of struggle did no injury 
to their oppressors. Innally, in 1914 his cause had won ; the hostile legisla- 
tion was withdrawn and Natal was opened to Indians on fair terms. Thus 
within a period of about twenty years he had won the respect of the British 
in South Africa, welded the Indians into a united group willing to make 
sacrifices for their cause and had given an impressive example of the 
powerful effect of non-violent resistance. He himself describes his theory 
in the following words : “ 

“The term 'Passive Resistance’ does not fit the activity of the Indian Com- 
munity during the past eight years. Its equivalent in tlie vernacular, rendered 
into English, means Truth-Force. I think Tolstoy called it also Soul-Force, or 
Love-Force, and so it is. Cai ried out to its utmost limit this force is independent 
of pecuniary or other material assistance. Violence is the negation of this great 
spiritual force, which can only he cultivated or wielded by those who will 
entirely eschew violence. It is a force that may be used by inrlividuals as well 
as by communities. It may be used as well in political as in domestic affairs. 
Its universal applicability is a demonstration of its permanence and invin- 
cibility. It can be used alike by men, women, and children. 

"It is impossible for those who consider themselves to be weak to apply 
this force. Only those who realize that there is something in man which is 
superior to the brute nature in him, and that the latter always yields to it, 
can effectively be passive resisters. This force is to violence what light is to 
darkness. 

"In politics its use is based upon the immutable maxim that government of 
the people is possible only so long as they consent either consciously or uncon- 
sciously to be governed. We did not want to be governed by the Asiatic Act 
of 1907 of the Transvaal, and it had to yield before this mighty force. Two 
courses were open to us: (i) to use violence when we were called upon to 
submit to the Act; or (ii) to suffer the penalties prescribed under the Act, and 
thus to draw out and exhibit the force of the soul within ns, for a period long 
enough to appeal to the sympathetic chord in the governors or the law-makers. 
We have taken long to achieve what we set about striving for. That was 
because odr Passive Resistance was not of the most complete type. All passive 
resisters do not understand the full value of the force, nor have we men who 
always from ,soul-couviction refrain from violence. 

“The use of this force requires the adoption of poverty, in the sense that 
we must be indifferent whether we liave the wherewithal to feed or clothe 
ourselves. During the past struggle all passive resisters were not prepared to 
go that length. Some again were only passive resisters so-called. They came 
without any conviction, often with mixed motives, less often with impure 
motives. Some even, while engaged in the struggle, would have resorted to 
violence except for most vigilant supervision. Thus it was that the struggle 

’ From the Golden Number of Indian Opinion, Edited by II. S. L. Polak, Natal, 
Sottth Africa, 
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became prolonged; for the exercise of the purest Soul-Force in its perfect 
form brings about instantaneous relief. For this, prolonged training of the 
individual soul is an absolute necessity, so that a perfect passive resister has 
to be almost, if not entirely, a perfect man. 

“We cannot all suddenly become such men, but the greater the spirit of 
Passive Resistance in us the better men we shall become. Its use, therefore, 
is indisputable, and it is a force which, if it became universal, would revolu- 
tionize social ideals, do away with despotisms, and destroy the ever-growing 
militarism under which the nations of the West are groaning and are being 
almost crushed to death, and which promises to overwhelm even the nations 
of the East. 

“If the past struggle has produced even a few Indians who would dedicate 
themselves to the task of becoming passive resisters as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible, they would not only have served themselves in the truest sense of the 
term, but they would also have served humanity at large. 

“Thus viewed. Passive Resistance is the noblest and the best education. 

It should come, not after tlie ordinary literary education of children ; it should 
precede it. It will not be denied that a child, before it begins to write its 
alphabet and to gain worldly knowledge, should know what the soul is, what 
truth is, what love is, what powers are latent in the soul, It should be an 
essential of real education that a child should learn that, in the struggle of 
life, it can easily conquer hate by love, untrutli by truth, violence by self- 
suffering.” 

In. 1914 Gandhi returned to India. During the war he supported the 
government believing that after the conflict was over India would be granted 
a new freedom as a reward for her service. In this he was bitterly disap- 
pointed and immediately assumed leadership in a movement to free his fel- 
low countrymen. The striking feature of his work, however, is that here 
again he followed the technique of passive resistance and consistently urged 
all his followers to use ah'msa or non-violence. During his campaign 
against British rule he has at various times urged such radical taj^j^^J** 
non-cooperation as : 

1. The surrender of all titles of honor and honorary office; 

2. Non-participation in government loans ; 

3. The settlement of all disputes by private means ; 

4. The boycott of government schools ; 

3. Non-participation in any government party or other official func- 
tion; 

6. Refusal to accept any civil or military post ; 

7. Refusal to purchase or use articles made in foreign countries and 
the practice of hhaddar or home spinning. 

Gandhi has not hesitated to urge his followers to violate the law, tie 
considers that India should have Smtrit} or self-government and that all 
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British laws are consequently illegal. It was thus that in 1930 he publicly 
violated the law that salt making was a government monopoly. Gandhi 
has several times been arrested as he was following his “salt campaign” in 
May, 1930. 

The exact effect which Gandhi’s personality and spirit has had on 
India, indeed on the peace movement of the world, it is difficult to deter- 
mine accurately. Two unpublished estimates of Gandhi by American leaders 
will help to make his personality and influence real to the American stu- 
dent. The first is by Sherwood Eddy, author and International Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, who saw Gandhi in December 
1929; the other is by a well-known American sociologist. Professor Her- 
bert A. Miller, of Ohio State University, who interviewed Gandhi in 
March, 1930. Both strikingly corroborate each other. 

I. “I shall always remember Gandhi at his spinning wheel with the warm 
light of the Indian sun falling upon him as he sat upon the floor of his simple 
room and talked with us quietly of the approaching crisis in India’s history. 
His bodily presence, like that of the Apostle Paul or of Socrates, is at first 
sight weak and unprepossessing ; a small, emaciated figure, weighing less than 
a hundred pounds, bearing the marks of days of fasting, of five imprison- 
ments, and of long hours of work, beginning daily with his hour of prayer 
at four every morning. Three times he has been beaten by mobs and once 
left prone in the gutter as dead. He has a round, close-cropped head, large ears, 
a rather long nose, a quiet, pensive face, save when it lights in a smile or 
ripples with laughter as it so often does. But this only reveals his few remain- 
ing front teeth. It is characteristic of the man that he makes use of artificial 
dentistry at meal time for practical purposes, but will have no ‘false’ teeth for 
the sake of appearance between times. 

"After three days spent in his Ashram or social settlement, he impresses us 
as the most childlike, the most transparent, the most lovable of men. His whole 
character is centered in his unique passion for truth and reality. His auto- 
biography reveals the most inflexibly honest man of our times. His principle 
of satyagraha, meaning truth-force or soul-force as opposed to brute force, 
leads lexically to ahimsA, meaning non-killing, non-injury and non-violence to 
any living being. This is embodied in his character as love, sympathy and 
identification with all human suffering. He believes that moral suasion or love, 
and love alone, is sufficient io meet every situation in life. This in turn leads 
to non-possession or poverty, whereby one shall not keep for himself anything 
which he does not really need. This results in the progressive simplification of 
life. His utterly selfless humility and shyness are strangely coupled with quiet 
boldness. It is difficult to realize that this frail man was once silent and timid 
before all strangers, a dumb failure in his first law case, a confessed ‘coward* 
afraid to sleep in the «krk, yet now is perhaps the most fearless man in the 
world. His description of former Indian leader Gokhale might be applied 
with even more truth to himself : ‘Pure as crystal, gentle as a lamb, brave as a 
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lion and chivalrous to a fault. He was and remains for me the most peifect 
man on the political fielcj.’ He is a saint strayed into politics who is woiking 
in the spiritual, social and political spheies as one undivided whole of life." ” 

2. “The visit with Gandhi was perhaps at one of the great moments in his- 
tory and certainly the most romantic one of all time I say this without quali- 
fication, The contrast between the extravagant Viceroy’s palace and the humble 
ashram of Gandhi is antipodal and the men they house are admittedly the only 
two representatives of power in India. The events of the last two days have 
shown that the hold of Gandhi on the imagination of countless millions of 
people is without parallel. 

“For ten years Gandhi has been compared to Jesus In all this time he has 
not made a slip to bieak the comparison. He has, however, subjected himself 
to criticism for his political policies. This is inevitable, because political policies 
are temporal and open to differences of opinion; but foi his eternal qualities 
he has lived in the presence of God. Buddha and many other Indians, and, 
perhaps, Tolstoy, have been as consistent, but those religious leaders were 
primarily interested only in the souls of men. Tolstoy admitted the difiSculties 
of seeing his way through practical problems though personally true to his 
ideals. Gandhi is the first saint actually to identify a spiritual technique with 
a program for the solution of social problems. This spiritual side you cannot 
escape when in his environment. Of course some of his followers are fanatics, 
but Gandhi is not a fanatic; he is a saint. To him only one thing is bad and 
that is sin, and he tries to escape it by constant communion with God There 
is no cant or ritualism in the prayers and fa.stings that he performs. The 
English papers are treating the present movement with ridicule, but they nevei 
fail to say Mr. Gandhi. The Indians say Gandhiji or Mahatmaji. The 'ji' sug- 
gests special honor. 'Mahatma' means great soul, and Gandhi always repudiated 
it, but it is fixed upon him. 

“Gandhi was in the best of health and spirits, running and skipping with 
the childi en on his daily walk, and on all occasions full of laughter and banter. 
He has gilded his loins for the battle of his life to arouse and free India, 
with absolute confidence that the final outcome will be victory. When I asked 
him how large was his following he said that he did not know but it was 
necessary to start in order to find out. He likened his efforts to arouse the 
people to a surgeon applying a blister to make a cure, always with the possi- 
bility that he may kill instead. Then he laughed and said ‘But I am a good 
surgeon for I have been practicing for twenty-four years.' In reply to the 
claim that the English have been of great benefit to India he said there was 
no doubt they had done many good things, hospitals, for example, though a 
good thing, reached only a microscopic percentage of those needing them, and 
do not make up for the killing of self-reliance and the impoverishment of the 
masses. Much of the good they have done was a by-product and unintentional 
and deserves no credit, as for instance the arousing of the people to resistance. 
To the government’s claim that its continuance is necessary for the keeping 
of peace between Hindu and Moslem, Gandhi said that the two religions had 
gotten on harmoniously before the English came, When the Mohammedans 

‘"From an unpublished letter. 
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had ihown a tendency to draw away, iiatmally the English, seizing this liasis 
of difference, had stiinuhited it on the principle of ‘divide and rule ’ 'Hindus 
must be developed to such a point of self control that the Moslems can have 
no fear,’ he said.””' 

3. THE EFFORT OF THE UNITED STATES TO BRING ABOUT WORLD PEACE 

It is not mere chance that the three plans to substitute law for war 
which have recently held the attention of the world — the League of Na- 
tions, the Outlawry of War, and the World Court — are all of American 
origin. The effort of the United States to rid the world of war began with 
the founders of the Republic and has been persistently carried on by her 
greatest statesmen until the present day, in spite of enormous odds against 
the effort. It is, in all probability, because the effort has not yet succeeded 
that this great national contribution remains an unwritten chapter in our 
histories. When the plan which will substitute law for war is finally worked 
out, Americans will point with enduring pride to the courageous struggle 
by which peace has been advanced step by step under the leadership of the 
great men of this nation. 

Colonial Days' — William Penn’s Holy Experiment, and 
Parliament of Europe 

The first example in the history of the world of a government un- 
supported by armies was to be found among the American Colonies in the 
seventeenth century. In 1682 William Penn brought his group of Quakers 
to America with the idea of making an experiment in peaceful govern- 
ment. Before he left England he said that one motive which urged him 
on, was this : "There may be room there for an Holy Experiment in gov- 
ernment which shall be as an example to the nations.” He set up his 
colony in Pennsylvania and the century of peace which it maintained in 
an unsettled country, among hitherto hostile, warring savages, proved gov- 
ernment without force practical. 

Not content with the example of an isolated experiment, Penn drew 
up a plan for a “parliament of Europe,” of which the basic idea is not 
unlike plans which we are considering to-day. He proposed that the 
sovereign princes of Europe should appoint representatives to meet yearly 
to settle their differences. If any sovereign prince refused to submit a dis- 
pute to the Diet or failed to execute its judgments, all the other states 
were to unite to compel submission of the difference, performance of the 
settlement, and payment of damages to the party wronged and costs to the 
states which were compelled to force submission. 

® From an unpubtiBhed letter. 

Florence B. Boedcel. Washington, D. C, ipay. 
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Under the Federation of States Congress Requested to Work 
for World Peace 

This determination that the new Republic should lead the world to 
peace did not exist only in the mind of William Penn, the Quaker. The 
Revolution was no more than over — the Constitution, indeed, had not yet 
been adopted — when Samuel Adams drew up for the General Court of 
^Massachusetts the following letter of instructions for the Massachusetts 
delegates in Congress: 

“You are hereby instructed and urged to move the United States in 
Congress assembled to take into their deep and most serious consideration 
whether any measures can hy them be used, through their influence with 
such of the nations in Europe with whom they are united by treaties of 
amity or commerce, that national differences may be settled and determined 
without the necessity of war, in which the world has loo long been deluged, 
to the destruction of human happiness and the disgrace of human reason 
and government.” 

Though no definite action could be taken on this recommendation, the 
Massachusetts delegates were instructed to have the letter entered in the 
Journals of Congress, to remain for the inspection of delegates from 
Massachusetts in future time. 

The earnestness with which George Washington shared this desire of 
the people of his country to promote world peace is evidenced in his public 
utterances before he was President, in his final admonition to his country- 
men when he gave up office, and in his official acts during the time he 
served as President. In 1785 he wrote to David Humphreys, the secretary 
of the first United States commission sent abroad to negotiate treaties 
of commerce: 

“My first wish is to see this plague to mankind banished from the 
earth and the sons and daughters of this world employed in more pleas- 
ing and innocent amusements than in preparing implements and exercising 
them for the destruction of mankind.” 

To Lafayette, in 1788, he wrote: “Would to God the harmony of 
nations were an object that lay nearest to the hearts of sovereigns.” 

George Washington and John Jay Responsible far the First 
Modern Treaty of Arbitration 

During his first term as President, Washington was able to carry these 
principles into action. Following tire French Revolution, conflict broke out 
between England and France and a powerful group in this country de- 
manded that America take part in it. Washington resisted the demand 
and sent his Chief Justice, John Jay, as a special representative to Eng- 
land. Jay worked out and embodied in the famous Treaty of 1794, which 
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he arranged with England, the first modern experiment in international 
arbitration. In large pait became of this arbitration clause, Jay was 
burned in effigy by his political opponents • Yet in the century and a half 
which has followed, more than six hundred international disputes have 
been settled in accordance with the principle which he laid down. 

Washington’s Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson, 

Defines Rights of Neutrals 

Tltomas Jefferson, as Secretary of State under Washington, likewise 
made a lasting contribution to international law When American com- 
merce was at the mercy of French and British alike he drew up principles 
defining the rights of neutrals on a basis so broad and progressive that 
they are recognized to-day. 

Succeeding George Washington as President, John Adams followed 
the policy of peace, even against the advice of men in his own party. 
The conflict between England and France continued, and the people 
who under Washington had cried for war with England now cried for 
war with France. Adams, however, on his own responsibility, sent com- 
missioners to France and negotiated a just and peaceful settlement. 
Twenty years later he said that he would rather have inscribed on his 
tombstone, “Here lies John Adams, who took upon himself the respon- 
sibility of the peace with France in 1800,” than to have recorded there 
any other event in his public career. 

Benjamin Franklin’s Notable Treaty of Amity and Commerce 

Through all these early days the influence of Benjamin Franklin was 
very great and it was an influence constantly exerted in behalf of peace. 
“Ttoe never was,” he said, “a good war or a bad peace.” He preached 
peace not alone to his own countrymen but to every nation with which 
he came in touch. Upon one statesman after another he pressed his con- 
viction : “All wars are follies, very expensive and very mischievous ones.” 
His reiteration of the fact that it is cheaper for one nation to pay an- 
other nation for the territory or the privileges which it desires than to 
go to war for tliem may well have influenced the later policies of this 
country in its western development. Two specific things Franklin tried 
to embody in international law — ^the abolition of privateering, which he 
declared an encouragement to war, and the protection of the interests 
of merchants and of “all fishermen, all cultivators of the earth, all artisans 
or manufacturers, unarmed and inhabiting unfortified places, who labor 
for the common benefit of mankind, and of unarmed vessels employed in 
commerce.” These provisions he embodied in the last treaty which he 
n^otiated in Europe, a treaty of amity and commerce between the United 
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States and Frederick the Great. Washington himself pointed out the 
importance ol the principle laid down m this treaty ol amity: 

"It is perfectly original,” he said, "in many of the articles, and should 
its principles be considered hereafter as the basis of connection between 
nations it will operate more fully to produce a general pacification than 
any measure hithei-to attempted amongst mankind.” 

This treaty was but one of the results of the policy pursued by the 
statesmen of this country from the beginning, designed to promote a 
general system of free international organization and cooperation, and 
persisting into the present-day demand for the Open Door in the East. 

It was Franklin’s belief that the most practical way to approach world 
peace was for a group of nations to arrange an alliance against all ag- 
gressors and agree to refer all disputes to some third party. If such an 
arrangement were made among a few nations he believed they would 
be joined by others and that the manifest advantage of arbitration would 
lead to its universal adoption. 

When Thomas Jefferson became President, he continued the peace 
policies of Washington and Adams in spite of the fury of the Napoleonic 
Wars, into which we might so easily have been drawn. Jefferson stated 
his theory in a letter to Thomas Pinckney in 1797 : “War is not the best 
engine for us to resort to. Nature has given us one in our commerce, 
which, if properly managed, will be a better instrument for obliging the 
nations of Europe to treat us with justice.” Again, he wrote: “I love 
peace and I am anxious that we should give the world still another useful 
lesson by showing them other modes of punishing injuries than by war, 
which is as much a punishment to the punisher as to the sufferer.” He 
did not believe war the most certain means of enforcing principles : 

“Those peaceful coercions which are in the power of every nation, 
if undertaken in concert and in time of peace, are more likely to pro- 
duce the desired effect. . . . However we may be reproached for pursuing 
our Quaker system, time will affix the stamp of wisdom upon it, and 
the happiness and prosperity of our citizens will attest its merit; and 
this, I believe, is the only legitimate object of government and the first 
duty of governors, and not the slaughter of men and devastation of the 
countries placed under our care in pursuit of a fantastic honor unalUed 
to virtue or happiness.” 

Jefferson Wishes the United States to Set Example 

Jefferson’s policy is best described by Henry Adams, descendant of 
John Adams, in his history of Jefferson’s administration: 

"That the United States should become a nation like France, England 
or Russia, or should conquer the world like Rome, was no part of his 
scheme. He wished to begin a new era. Hoping for a time when the world’s 
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ruling interests should cease to be local and should become universal; 
when questions of boundary and nationality should become insignificant; 
when armies and navies should be reduced to the woik of police — he set 
himself to the task of governing with this golden age in view. Few men 
have dared to legislate as though eternal peace were at hand, in a world 
lorn by wars and coniulsioiis and drowned in blood, but this was what 
Jefferson aspired to do Even m such dangers, he lieheved that Ameri- 
cans might safely set an example which the Christian world should be 
led by interest to icspect and at length to imitate. As he conceived a true 
American policy, war was a blunder, an unnecessaiy risk, and even in 
case of robbery and aggression, the United States, he believed, had only 
to stand on the defensive in older to obtain justice in the end. He would 
not consent to build up a new nationality merely to create more navies 
and armies, to perpetuate the crimes and follies of Europe; the central 
government at Washington should not be permitted to indulge in the 
miserable ainlntioiis that had made the Old World a hell and frustrated 
the hopes of humanity.” 

When the first peace society was organized in Massachusetts in 1815, 
Jefferson became an honorary member. 

President Madison stood as firmly as his predecessors for the prin- 
ciple of peace, but under his administration that group in the nation 
known as “War Hawks” gained the ascendancy and, in 1812, persuaded 
the government to declare war on England. Of this War of 1812 John W. 
Foster, Secretaiy of Stale under President Harrison, said: 

“The War of 1812, our first foreign conflict, was far from being 
inevitable. While it was justifiable, the better sentiment of the country 
was opposed to it. President Madison did all in his power to prevent 
it but was overruled by a few fiery spirits in Congress. The declaration 
of war was passed by Congress after a heated debate with a large minority 
vote against it.” 

The Treaty of Ghent Promotes Arbitration, Establishes First Unarmed 

International Boundary and Principle of Limitation of Armaments 

In the Treaty of Ghent, which ended this war, Madison definitely 
promoted the use of arbitration as a method of settling international 
disputes. By the terms of the treaty three commissions were appointed 
to determine various boundary questions between the two countries, 

Most notable of all, the Treaty of Ghent, and the negotiations follow- 
ing it, completed in 1817, provided for a great unarmed international 
ffontier which lias established the validity of the principle of the limi- 
tatioij of armaments. When the War of 1812 ended, the United States and 
Canada bad each some forty-six forts on the shores of the Great Lakes, 
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and many shipyards, employing hundreds of men. Plans were immedi- 
ately under way for building additional warships. A .special order fioni 
the British Admiralty encouraging more rapid local construction of war- 
ships for the Great Lakes caused American officers to urge upon Congress 
the necessity for immediately increasing military and naval appropria- 
tions and building larger and more destructive warships for our own 
border defense. At this point, Richard Rush, of Quaker descent, who 
shortly afterward became Attorney General for the United States, con- 
sulted with the British Ambassador, Charles Bagot, and suggested that in 
the mutual interest of both nations steps be taken to limit the number 
of men and ships along the boundary, instead of to increase them Bagot 
heartily agreed and Rush drafted an airangement which was signed 
shortly after the Treaty of Ghent Its immediate effect was to stop woik 
on nearly one hundred fortifications, disband local armies and navies, 
and cause the immediate disarmament of more than one hundred war- 
ships. As a result, for over one hundred years peace has been maintained 
along this three-thousand-mile border and a little sheet-iron steamer, the 
"Wolverine,” has been sufficient to protect the interests of the United 
States. The fact that this unarmed boundary between the United States 
and Canada is now accepted entirely as a matter of course has unfor- 
tunately decreased the force of its example. 

Having arranged to live in peace with our northern neighbor, under the 
next administration a step was taken to protect this hemisphere against wars 
of conquest. In 1823, President Monroe, supported by England, whose mer- 
chants desired to continue their relations with South American republics, 
issued his famous doctrine, which declared that the American continents 
were closed to future colonization and that the democratic governments 
established on this side of the world should be unmolested. Except in our 
relations with Mexico and Central America, the United States has lived 
up to the principle and policy of peace in this hemisphere. 

Peace in the Western Hemisphere 

Almost immediately after the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
a Pan-American Conference was called at the instance of Colombia. John 
Quincy Adams, then President of the United States, accepted the invita- 
tion and sent delegates. In the instructions of Henry Clay, then Secre- 
tary of State, to the delegates, the development of arbitration among the 
American nations is one of the chief points emphasized. 

Fifty years later, the United States took the initiative in resuming 
conferences between the countries of North and South America, and Sec- 
retary of State James G. Blaine, in 1881, called a Pan-American Congress 
to meet in Washington “for the purpose of preventing war between 
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the nations of America.” This Congress was delayed, but finally met 
in T889 and has been followed by others in igoi, 1906, 1910, and 1923, 
with Central American Peace Conferences in 1907 and 1922. 

The results of these American conferences have been notable. The 
Pan-American Union resulted from the first. At later ones, treaties of 
compulsory arbitration were agreed upon by nine Lalin-American coun- 
tries, and Latin America was brought definitely into the world movement 
for peace by association with the nations of Europe at the Second Hague 
Conference. At the last Pan-American Conference, in 1923, the question 
of the limitation of armaments was introduced and, although not settled, 
opened a broad field for further conference and negotiation. 

The Central American Peace Conference, called on the initiative of 
Mexico and the United States, in 1907, put into effect the plan of Elihu 
Root, then Secretary of State, for an International Court, a concrete 
forerunner of the present World Court in the foundation of which Mr. 
Root also played the leading part. The five Central American nations 
bound themselves "to submit all controversies which might arise among 
them, of whatsoever nature and no matter what their origin may be" in 
which their departments of foreign affairs failed to reach an under- 
standing. This was the first permanent judicial body to sit in judgment 
of nations. It successfully settled a number of international differences, 
and established an important precedent. The convention under which it 
was established expired in 1917 and has not been renewed. The respon- 
sibility for the abolition of the court rests upon the United States. 

Legislatures and Congress Favor Arbitration 

That the Government of the United States, in its efforts to substitute 
law and arbitration for war, had the support of the people of the country 
is attested in many ways. In 1832, the Senate of Massachusetts adopted 
a resolution expressing the opinion that “some mode should be established 
for the amicable and final adjustment of international disputes, instead 
of resort to war.” 

Five years later, both the Senate and the House of Massachusetts 
passed a resolution, “that a Congress of nations for the purpose of 
forming a code of international law and establishing a high court of 
arbitration ... is a scheme worthy the careful attention of all enlight- 
ened governments.” In 1844 the legislature of Vermont commended the 
popular suggestion that a congress of nations be called by the United 
States for the purpose of establishing an international tribunal. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations reported to that body 
in tSst a resolution that “in the judgment of this body it would be proper 
and desirable for the Government of these United States whenever prac- 
ticable to secure in its treaties with other nations a provision for referring 
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to the decision of umpires all future misunderstandings that cannot be 
satisfactorily adjusted by amicable negotiation in the first instance, before 
a resort to hostilities shall be had.” 

Two years later the same committee reported a resolution of advice 
to the President suggesting a stipulation in all treaties hereafter entered 
into with other nations referring the adjustment of any misunderstand- 
ing or controversy to the decision of disinterested and impartial arbitrators 
to be mutually chosen. 

In 1874, both the House and the Senate adopted resolutions favoring 
arbitration. 

Again, in 1888, the Committee on Foreign Relations proposed to 
the Senate a resolution requesting the President “to invite, from time to 
time, as fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any government with 
which the United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end 
that the differences or disputes arising between the two governments which 
can not be adjusted by diplomatic agency may be referred to arbitra- 
tion, and be peaceably adjusted by such means.” In 1890 Congress adopted 
this resolution. 

After the first tentative Pan-American Conferences, following the 
announcement of the iMonroe Doctrine, the efforts of this country toward 
the development of plans for arbitration and world peace were inter- 
rupted by a policy of development by conquest which we adopted in 
the Southwest. According to many historians, we were led into this policy 
by the slave interests and it has been regretted by many of our later 
statesmen, including Roosevelt, who declared our war with Mexico to have 
been an unjust war of unholy aggression. 

When President Tyler brought about the annexation of Texas, he 
said that "the question of boundaries was purposely left open for nego- 
tiation” and he expected these would be adjusted "by pacific arrange- 
ment.” But his successor. President Polk, sent the army to occupy the 
disputed territory with no authority from Congress, and the war with 
Mexico was precipitated. 

During the Civil War the tradition of peace did not die out. The 
attitude of Lincoln throughout the war — ^the attitude even of our great 
generals, such as Grant, who stated, . . . “There never was a time nor 
a day when it was not my desire that some just and fair way should be 
established for settling difficulties, instead of bringing innocent persons 
into conflict, and withdrawing from productive labor able-bodied men,” 
and Lincoln's policy of magnanimity at the close of the war, strength- 
ened the will of the people of this country to peace and prevented the 
development of a spirit of militarism which might easily have resulted 
from the conflict. 

Immediately following the Civil War there was a strengthening of 
our ties with Latin America. In 1871, during Grant’s first term as Presi- 
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dent, the mediation of the United States resulted in the settlement of the 
war between Spain and the three countries, Peru, Chile, and Ecuador. 
President Grant’s own influence toward the development of arbitration 
is reflected in the following statement which has especial interest to-day: 

“I look forward to a day when there shall be courts established that 
shall be recognized by all nations, which will take into consideration all 
differences between nations, and settle by arbitration or decision of such 
courts, these questions.” 

In 1880 President Hayes was chosen as perpetual arbitrator by Chile 
and Colombia, and the series of Pan-Ameiican Conferences referred 
to above followed. 

During this same period America was also playing a leading part 
through the Hague Peace Conferences in promoting closer international 
relations in Europe. 

The Hague Conferences 

The First Hague Conference, in 1899, was called by the Czar of 
Russia, but its program followed closely the suggestions of the American 
delegates. The most notable of these was our proposal for an inter- 
national court, which was known as the “American plan.” The plan as 
adopted was modified into a court of arbitration, the Hague Tribunal. 
Each state was permitted to nominate not more than four persons for 
the tribunal, from which panel a special court was to be selected for 
each case, and in igoi, the court was declared organized and ready for 
work. It has settled sixteen international disputes, the first of which 
was a dispute with Mexico submitted by the United States. 

The Second Hague Conference was suggested by the United States. 
At this conference the American delegates proposed and championed a per- 
manent court of arbitral justice. Because the mode of selecting the judges 
could not be decided upon, the establishment of the court was deferred. 

In spite of the war with Spain the administrations of McKinley and 
Roosevelt were marked by certain definite efforts for the promotion 
of arbitration and peace. In his first inaugural address President Mc- 
Kinley pointed out that “the leading feature of our foreign policy through- 
out our entire national history” had been our insistence on “the adjust- 
ment of difficulties by judicial methods rather than by force of arms.” 

Hcyr Boxer Settlement and Arbitraiion Treaties 

In the settlement of the Boxer difficulty, this country, under the 
leadership of John Hay, McKinley's Secretary of State, by the return 
of the indemnity performed a notable service in the cause of world peace, 
and set an example for better international relations. During his term 
of tiffice, Hay also negotiated a number of arbitration treaties between 
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this and other countries, in which it was agieed that all legal questions, 
not including those of “national honor” or “vital interest,” should be 
submitted to the Hague Tribunal. These treaties were so amended by 
the Senate that President Roosevelt declared they were useless and refused 
to sign them. But Hay’s effort was continued by his successor, Elihu Root, 
who concluded twenty-five arbitration treaties, which were duly ratified 
and signed. 

Taft and Arbitration 

President Taft attempted, during his administration, to carry these 
treaties one step further and to negotiate with France and Great Britain 
arbitration treaties including all justiciable disputes, even those involv- 
ing “vital interests" and “national honor.” His hope was that the example 
thus afforded would be followed by other nations until a general treaty 
could be formulated in which the peoples of the earth would agree to 
refer all their disputes to a court of arbitral justice. These treaties were 
so weakened by the Senate that Taft refused to sign them. 

President Taft also resisted much pressure for war with Mexico. 
William Kent in a speech in Congress August 19, 1912, said : "In the face 
of pressure of all sorts and of almost unbearable complications he (Taft) 
refrained from war with Mexico and showed himself a friend of peace.” 
Mr. Kent wrote the following letter to President Taft : 

“Dear Mr. Taft: As one interested in Mexican investments, I wish 
to commend in the highest terms your policy of non-interference. Every 
American dollar and every American life in Mexico is there subject to the 
risk of the possessor. If I would not myself go to Mexico to risk my life 
in defense of my property interests, I would be no less than a murderer 
to ask that the men in our army assume such a risk.” 

Bryan's Plan for a Permanent International Commission of Investigation 

When William Jennings Bryan became Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Wilson, he secured the ratification by the Senate of treaties between 
the United States and twenty-nine other countries, providing lor the 
investigation of all disputes by a permanent international commission 
composed of one citizen of each nation, one chosen by each nation from 
a foreign nation and a fifth selected by agreement. A year's time is 
allowed for investigation, during which period there are to be no hostilities. 

Roosevelt’s Offer of Mediation 

Roosevelt, basing his action on the provision of the First Hague 
Conference that neutral nations might offer their services in the settle- 
ment of disputes, actively intervened in the Moroccan aEair between 
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France and Germany in 1905, and initiated the conference which ended the 
Russo-Japanese War, for which he received the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Congress for Armament Limitation, ipio 

During this same period, the interest of Congress in the question of 
■world peace was evidenced in various ways, for instance by the following 
resolution passed in 1910 that “a commission of five members be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States to consider the expediency 
of utilizing the existing international agencies for the purpose of limiting 
the armaments of the nations of the world by international agreement, 
and of constituting the combined navies of the world an international 
force for the preservation of universal peace, and to consider and report 
upon any other means to diminish the expenditures of governments for 
military nurposes and to lessen the probability of war.” 

Organisation of Peace Societies 

Behind this official effort in behalf of world peace there was growing 
up in this country during the nineteenth century a strongly organized 
public opinion. The first peace society in the world was organized in 
New York City in 1815, closely followed by others in Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts. Other societies sprang up in Maine, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New Hampshire and Georgia. 
In 1828, the first national peace organization -was founded by William 
Ladd and called the American Peace Society. For almost a century this 
society has promoted the cause of peace through national and international 
conferences, through publications and by the proposal of definite plans 
for world organization which have undoubtedly influenced the present 
League of Nations and World Court. Many of our leading public men 
have, generation by generation, been affiliated with the peace organizations ; 
among them, Noah Worcester, William Ellery Channing, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Horace Mann, William Lloyd Garrison, Whittier, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Charles Sumner, Phillips Brooks, Joseph Choate, 
Benjamin Trueblood, Justice Brewer, President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
John Hay, Philander C. Knox, William Howrd Taft and Elihu Root. 
The list is endless, for there are to-day in this country nearly one hundred 
organizations representing a membership of about forty millions organized 
to work directly for peace or supporting the peace movement through 
affiliation or by resolution. The gifts of Edwin Ginn and of Andrew Car- 
negie eatabKshing permanent foundations for peace work are unparalleled 
in any other nation. 

In a notable essay Ladd himself recommended a Congress of Nations 
to formulate international law and a permanent international court to 
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administer it. His plan for a court formed the basis of the American 
proposal at the Hague Conference and is followed closely in the present 
World Court. 

The War lo End War 

The platforms of the Democratic and Republican parties began in 
1872 to reflect the desire of the people that this government promote 
the interest of world peace. Since the opening of the Woild War our 
political campaigns have centered around issues of war and peace. We 
entered the World War “to end war.” President Wilson, in his Four- 
teen Points, attempted to create at the close of the war the same spirit 
between victors and vanquished that Lincoln had sought by his attitude 
toward the South at the close of the Civil War ; and in an effort to pre- 
vent the recurrence of war the American Delegation to the Peace Confer- 
ence, led by President Wilson, proposed the epoch-making plan of the 
League of Nations, probably the greatest single effort in history to estab- 
lish international peace. 

The League of Nations 

ViTilson, himself, said of the League: 

“The League is not only a union of free peoples to guarantee civilization; 
it is something much more than that. It is a League of Nations to advance 
civilization by substituting something that will make the improvement of 
civilization possible. 

"I call you to witness that our civilization is not satisfactory. It is an 
industrial civilization, and at the heart of it is an antagonism between those 
who labor with their hands and those who direct labor. You cannot compose 
those differences in the midst of war, and you cannot advance civilization 
unless you have a peace of which you make the fullest use in bringing these 
elements of civilization together into a common partnership in which every 
man will have the same interest in the work of his community that those 
have who direct the work of the community. We have got to have leisure 
and freedom of mind to settle these things.” 

And again, he said: “The only way we can prevent the unspeakable thing 
from happening again is that the nations of the world should unite and put 
an irresistible force behind peace and order. There is only one conceivable 
way to do that, and that is by means of a League of Nations.” 

Though the League was not accepted by the United States Senate, as 
finally drafted, it is still a pressing issue before the people and our en- 
trance urged by non-partizan groups “on almost any terms” on the 
ground that it is a League “not for war nor only to prevent wars, but 
above all, a League for peace, solving many international problems with 
which one or a few nations can not deal, such as famine, epidemics, 
and age-long injustices to submerged minorities in many nations.” 
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Limitation of Armautent and the World Court 

The Harding administration approached current problems of peace 
and war from two angles. In the first year of his administration, in line 
with the resolution passed by Coi^^ess in 1910, President Harding sum- 
moned an International Conference for Limitation of Armaments. The 
purpose of the President and of his Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, to 
promote the interest of world peace by means of this Conference, is 
attested many times in their official statements. 

In the invitation to the Conference there is this statement of the reason 
for limitation of armaments : 

“It is idle to look for stability, or the assurance of social justice, or the 
security of peace, while wasteful and unpioductive outlays deprive effort of 
its just reward and defeat the reasonable expectation of progress. The enor- 
mous disbursement in the rivalries of armaments manifestly constitute the 
greater part of the encumbrance upon enterprise and national piospenty; 
and avoidable or extravagant expense of this nature is not only without 
economic justification but is a constant menace to the peace of the world 
rather than an assurance of its preservation.” 

In his opening address to the Conference, President Harding said : 

“In soberest reflection the world’s hundreds of millions who pay in peace 
and die in war wish their statesmen to turn the expenditures for destruction 
into means of construction, aimed at a higher state for those who live and 
follow after. ... I hope for that understanding which will emphasize the 
guarantees of peace, and for commitments to less burdens and a better order 
which will tranquilize the world.” 

In addition to the limitation of armaments, the Harding administra- 
tion proposed, as a world p^ace measure, adherence to the World Court, 
which, though instituted by the League of Nations, is largely the creation 
of American jurists and goes back to the original “American plan" for a 
permanent court rather than for a court of arbitration such as the Hague 
Conference set up. Adherence to the Court was not voted until the follow- 
ing administration under President Coolidge, and then with certain reser- 
vations not fully acceptable to other nations. Besides advocacy of the 
World Court, the public utterances of both Harding and Coolidge have 
consistently urged the preeminent importance of efforts to protect the 
world against the recurrence of war. 

The Ouilawry of War 

Unsatisfied with any of the proposals for world organization, Senator 
Borah in 1923 put before the country a further proposal, which originated 
with an American lawyer, Salmon O. Levinson, and was developed by 
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him in collaboration with the late Senator Knox. This plan calls for the 
definite outlawry of war. with the codification of international law, with 
penalties not only for nations but for individuals whose activities incite 
to war. 

Influence of American Form of Government 

In the League of Nations and the World Court there is evidenced the 
direct influence of the Constitution of the United States and of the 
United States Supreme Court. The formation of the Union out of thirteen 
jealous sovereign states with conflicting views and interests was in reality 
an experiment in inlernational government. When the Constitution was 
adopted, Benjamin Franklin recognized at once its value as an example 
for a world republic and wrote to a friend in Europe : 

"I send you enclos’d the propos’d new Federal Constitution for these States. 

I was engag’d 4 Months of last Summer in the Convention that foim’d it. It 
is now sent by Congress to the several States for their Confirmation. If it 
succeeds, I do not see why you might ntA in Europe carry the Project of good 
Henry the 4th into Execution, by forming a Federal Union and One Grand 
Republick of all its different States & Kingdoms; by means of a like Con- 
vention; for we had many Interests to reconcile.” 

The Question for Citizens 

The founders of the Republic conceived the establishment of world 
peace as one of the missions of the nation they created, and constantly 
sought ways and means to carry it out. Inspired by their vision and efforts, 
the greatest of the statemen who have succeeded them have made the 
influence of this country an influence for peace, and have repeatedly 
proposed plans for the restriction and abolition of war. The struggle 
between the influences that make for rule by force and those that seek 
world cooperation has now reached a crisis. The influence of the United 
Stales in this struggle will be decisive. What that influence is depends 
upon the individual citizen and whether or not he loyally supports those 
forces in the government which to-day are seeking to carry out the tradi- 
tional democratic peace policy of our country. 

4. EXPERIMENT AS A SUBSTITUTE FOE DEBATE IN WORLD PROBLEMS 

Let US substitute, to some degree, experiment for debate. Let each step 
be small in order that we may gain experience and so patiently, but 
soundly, make advances in this most important field of human endeavor. 

Will you permit me to give a more specific illustration of what I mean? 

“Owen D. Young, member of the Dawes Committee, in an address delivered at 
the Annual Mnner of the National Institute of Social Sciences, May 4, 1923. National 
Institute of Social Sciences, Journal 10 : 12-14, October, 1925. 
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The whole world is throwing out an anguished cry for peace now that 
the debauch of war is over. We look at its cost with the depression of the 
morning after. We see the flower of a whole generation using our ad- 
vances in the arts and industry to destroy each other without even the 
thrilling pageantry that formerly went with war. Our desolated homes, 
our economic burdens, our human losses, all lead to the prayers and cries 
of a united world, to outlaw war. But what are the practical things we are 
doing, Mr. President? Prayers, and longing, and debate must be supple- 
mented by action and we do not act. We delay joining a World Court, while 
we debate the question of national sovereignty and endeavor to show 
that the principles of international jurisprudence arc not sufficiently 
worked out to warrant our taking the alleged risk. Just as if international 
jurisprudence ever would be worked out until we develop, through trial 
and error, those principles out of real cases which require practical deci- 
sion. In that way our common law has grown and is growing. In that way 
our international law will grow. Let the debates and education go on. I am 
not deciying their value but I do say let us supplement them with action, 
carefully and wisely taken, but action. Let us join a World Court. Let 
us get the practical processes of peaceful decision operating while the 
world is crying for peace. Let us get our experience and strengthen these 
international peace agencies in order that they may be strong to meet the 
issues of the future in a new generation which will not itself have 
experienced the horrors of war as we have done. Then, again, may I 
repeat what I have said elsewhere ? Let us take practical steps to establish 
research agencies for facts in international problems. Such an agency is 
the Waller Hines Page School at Johns Hopkins. This is not to be a school 
of international law. We already have ample professorships for that. It is 
a research organization for facts, and facts particularly in the interna- 
tional situation are most difficult to get. From my own experience I 
know that democratic governments are not good agencies through which 
to develop facts in the international field. No political representative of 
the people, either in France or in Germany, or for that matter in all 
Europe, dared to face his own constituents with the true facts regarding 
reparations. I say it without criticism of the politician because had he 
done so he would have accomplished nothing but his own defeat. I make 
the point only that the very nationalist feeling which strengthens demo- 
cratic government at home is, in itself, a barrier to the discovery of facts 
in the international field, particularly when those facts turn out to be 
unpleasant or unpopular to the electorate. Then we have ignorance in- 
stead of knowledge, and ignorance in international affairs, as well as else- 
where in the world, can lead only to misunderstanding. In the very nature 
of the case let us take this practical step of establishing impartial research 
agencies in all the countries of the world in order that facts may be found 
and stated free from domestic political color. 
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These may be very small steps toward that great ideal, the outlawry 
of war, but I venture the prediction that if we take them and then follow 
with others like disarmament conferences, arbitral commissions and simi- 
lar activities, as our experience develops, we will go far in the course of 
years to get practical results for our prayers. 

II. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

I. ITS ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS^* 

As we have seen, a permanent association of nations has long been a 
dream of the human race. Its establishment became one of the objectives 
of the World War and under the chairmanship of Woodrow Wilson a 
Commission of the Peace Conference worked out a project for a League 
of Nations which was adopted by a plenary session of the Peace Con- 
ference on April 28, 1919. On January 10, 1920, the League of Nations 
came into legal existence with a membership of twenty-four states. Al- 
though Woodrow Wilson had sacrificed a great many of his “fourteen 
points of peace” in order to secure the League Covenant, as was to be 
expected he met vigorous opposition in the Congress of the United States. 
Due to the stubborn refusal of Woodrow Wilson to allow any reserva- 
tions to be added in the Senate, it lias been consistently opposed in that 
body and there seems little possibility of the United States joining the 
League in the near future. In 1930 fifty-five states belonged to the League 
of Nations, including nearly every important power except Brazil, which 
had withdrawn, Soviet Russia, and the United States. 

The chief purpose of the League is “to promote international coopera- 
tion and to achieve international peace and security.” Any state, dominion 
or colony can join provided it secures the consent of two-thirds of the 
members of the assembly, and any member can withdraw provided it gives 
two years’ notice. The three cliief bodies of the League are ( i ) The As- 
sembly, (2) The Council, and (3) The Secretariat. 

The Assembly represents all the member States. It is the organ of the 
League whose work is most closely followed by the public, and whose 
meetings, owing to the publicity afforded to them, have the greatest reac- 
tion on world opinion. It is, however, a cumbersome piece of machinery, 
necessitating the attendance of a very large number of persons. 

The Council, being a smaller body, can meet more easily and more often 
and can therefore despatch business with greater speed and continuity. 

“The writer is indebted to The Aims and Orgmisation of the League of Nations 
published by the Secretariat of the League of Nations 1929 for most of the material 
in this section. It has been somewhat abbreviated so that quotation marks are not used. 
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Its composition has changed several times. At present it consists ol fourteen 
members: five permanent members — ^the Powers with worldwide interests, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Japan ; and nine non-permanent 
members, each chosen by the Assembly from among the other States. 
Members to hold office for three years. It can thus be seen that the Great 
Powers always have membership on the Council. 

There is no clear line of demarcation in the powers of Assembly and 
Couned. Either may deal with any matter “affecting the peace of the 
world.” 

The decisions of the Assembly and the Council must, in general, be 
unanimous. Certain exceptions to this rule are enumerated m the Covenant, 
e.g., questions of procedure, admission of new members, and the case of a 
dispute which is being dealt with, not by the Council, but by the Assembly. 
In such a case, if the Assembly has been unable to effect a settlement, 
it may adopt the report with the unanimous approval of the members rep- 
resented on the Council and the approval of the majority of the other mem- 
hers — ^the representatives of the parties being in each case excluded. 

When a dispute which is deemed likely to lead to a rupture is under 
consideration, the representatives of the disputing parties do not vote. 
When there is no such danger their votes are taken into account. Members 
abstaining from voting are presumed to be absent — a rule applying through- 
out the organizations of the League. 

The rule of unanimity is intended to safeguard the national sovereignty 
of the States Members, who cannot be bound against their will. The League 
of Nations is not a super-State. The necessity of securing unanimity for 
a proposal gives the League its diplomatic character, and distinguishes the 
Assembly from an ordinai7 Parliament. 

The League does not attempt to impose solutions, but to find them in 
compromises among conflicting points of view. If the requisite unanimity 
is not obtained and a draft resolution is only adopted by a majority, the 
resolution chaitges its name and character and becomes simply a recom- 
mencktioti; as such it is not binding on the members, but has the moral 
force attaching to a desire expressed by a large number of them. 

It is important to notice that botli in the Assembly and in the Council 
the representatives are not elected but appointed by the member nations. 

THE ASSEMBLY 
Composition and Sessions 

The Assembly, as has been said, consists of representatives of all the 
States who are members of the League. Each member may send not more 
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than three representativeh, men or women, and these three representatives 
command one vote only ; they may be accompanied by substitute delegates, 
technical experts, and secretaries 

The Assembly meets annually, on the first Monday in September, at 
Geneva, and in ordinary session lasts about a month. It may, however, vote 
to meet more frequently. A special session of the Assembly may even be 
summoned at the request of one or more members, provided a majority 
of the members concur. 


Cliaracler of the Assembly 

Consisting as it does of delegates of Governments, in continual con- 
tact with those Governments by the rapid means of communication now 
available, the Assembly inevitably reflects the opinions of those Govern- 
ments, Each Stace, large or small, possesses one vote in the Assembly. If 
it represented all the nations of the world and if unanimity could always 
he obtained, the power of the Assembly would be practically boundless, 
but actually unanimity is not always possible and all nations are not Mem- 
bers. For purposes of practical discussion it is unwieldy, and pessimists 
might be tempted to look upon it as doomed by its very magnitude to in- 
action and helplessness. In reality the Assembly, as it exists to-day, pos- 
sesses very real power, some idea of which may be gained by studying the 
work it does. . . . 


Special Povaers of the Assembly 

The following are the most important of its special powers ; 

It can admit new Members to the League. 

It periodically elects the non-peimanent Members of the Council. 

It controls the budget of the League, and is thus able to make its in- 
fluence felt over the various League organizations ; by withholding credits 
it can put a stop to any activity of which it does not approve. 

It apportions, ou a regular scale, the share of the cost of the League 
to be borne by each State Member. 

It can advise the reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties 
which have become inapplicable, or the consideration of international con- 
ditions whose continuance might endat^er the peace of the world. 

In discussing the rqmrt submitted to it by the Council, it passes in re- 
view the work of the past year, and gives the Council and the Secretariat 
instructions for the succeeding year. 

Finally, it can make amendments to the Covenant. 
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Amendments to the Covenant 

It was not possible to foresee in the Covenant all the developments 
which might take place in the League. The Covenant could not provide 
in advance for all the questions of procedure, etc., which might arise and 
it is the Assembly that carries out these constitutional revisions. 

When these amendments have been adopted by the Assembly, they do 
not come into force until they have been ratified by all the States Members 
of the Council and by the majority of the States Members of the League. 
Five amendments to the Covenant have thus been voted and ratified. 
They have not, however, made any profound change in the general organi- 
zation of the League 

Procedure 

The Assembly opens under the presidency of the President of the 
Council in office for the time being. It elects its officers, apportions the 
questions on the agenda among its six large committees, on which every 
State has one representative, and then proceeds to a general discussion 
of the Council’s report. 

The Committees 

These six committees deal with the following subjects : 

1. Constitutional and legal questions; 

2. Work of the technical organisations; 

3. Disarmament; 

4. Budget and questions of internal administration; 

5. Social questions; 

6 . Political questions. 

The Assembly refers to these Committees the reports which the vari- 
ous organizations of the League have presented and the resolutions brought 
forward by any Stale Member. The Committee appoints a rapporteur who 
submits to the Assembly an account of the discussions and the conclusions 
reached. The Assembly then receives the final resolutions, and, with or 
without debate, adopts or rejects them. 

Languages 

The official languages of .the League are English and French, and 
speeches delivered in one are interpreted into the other. Not the least sur- 
prising feature to those attending a session of the Assembly for the first 
time is the skill with which the interpreters do their work. The use of one 
of the two official languages is not, however, compulsory and each delegate 
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may speak in any language he chooses, but in this case the speaker is respon- 
sible for providing the interpretation into one of the two official languages, 
and the speech is then immediately interpreted, as before, into the other. 

Influence of the Assembly 

It is now possible to see how far the analogy between a national Parlia- 
ment and the Assembly holds good. The unique character of the latter 
rests not so much on the details of its procedure, but on its worldwide scope 
and influence. It brings into direct contact men and women of the higher 
political and intellectual circles of many nations, so that their national 
points of view may be openly stated and considered. Furthermore its discus- 
sions are attended by an imposing number of journalists — over 400 — who 
have every facility for obtaining information. Their telegrams and articles 
are reproduced and commented upon in the Press of the world. Public 
opinion everywhere follows the debates at Geneva with serious attention, 
particularly when they concern guarantees of peace and security. The 
statesmen who take part in these debates know that their words, their 
gestures, their acts, even their silences, will be broadcast, in all countries, 
whether belonging to the League or not. 

THE COUNCIL 
Composition 

The Council meets, in practice, every three months — ^in March, June, 
September and December — usually at Geneva, but it can be summoned at 
any time in an emergency. It consists of fourteen Members, five of them 
permanent, namely the Powers with worldwide interests — France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy and Japan — ^and nine iion-permanent, chosen 
by the Assembly from among the other Members of the League. 

The present organization of the Council dates from the admission of 
Germany to the League in September, 1926, since which date she has oc- 
cupied her permanent seat. To fill the nine non-permanent seats, the As- 
sembly elects each year three Members each of whom sits for three years. 
A retiring Member is not eligible for reelection during the three years 
following the end of its terra of office, unless the Assembly decides to the 
contrary, by a two-thirds majority, at the request of the State retiring. 

Owing to the growing importance of the Council in international affairs, 
there is frequently very keen competition for non-permanent seats among 
the States Members. 
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Powers 

We need not here recapitulate the powers which belong alike to the 
Council and the Assembly, and we shall later examine in detail the methods 
employed by the Council in cai-rying out its main duty, the settlement of 
disputes. We are here concerned only with its special powers. 

Of the Council’s special powers, some arc exercised in virtue of the 
Covenant and some in virtue of the Treaties of Peace. 

In virtue of the Covenant the Council is responsible for: 

(fl) Preparing a plan for the reduction of armaments; 

(b) Supervising the exercise of the mandates entrusted to different 
Powers in countries where the inhabitants arc not yet capable of full self- 
government ; 

(c) Approving the appointments made by the Secretary-General in 
the Secretariat. 

In virtue of the Ti'eaties of Peace: 

(a) The Council, as trustee for the government of the Saar, appoints 
the members of the Commission responsible for the administration of that 
Territory and receives a report from the Commission every three months. 
The Council’s decisions concerning the Saar are taken by a majority vote. 
This task will come to an end in 193S, when the final status of the Territory 
is to be determined by a plebiscite ; 

(&) The Council appoints the High Commissioner for the Free City 
of Danzig, which is under the League’s protection, and settles all disputes 
that may arise between the Free City and Poland ; 

(c) The Council watches over the protection of the minorities in vari- 
ous States which have undertaken to accept its supervision. It is for the 
Council to enforce respect for the rights of these racial, linguistic and 
religious minorities, amounting to as many as forty millions of people. 

All the work of the Council in these different fields is subject to dis- 
cussion in the Assembly. 

Procedure 

The presidency of the Council changes at each session — one country 
succeeding another in alphabetical order. 

The procedure for business is very simple. The Council appoints one 
of its members to take charge of each item on the agenda ; he is known as 
the rapporteur, a term adopted from the French and is chosen as far as pos- 
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sible from a country that has no interest in the matter at issue He pre- 
pares his statement with the necessary assistance of the Secretariat, and 
submits it, together with his suggested solution, for the consideration of 
the Council. 

As a general rule the Council meets in public, but it can meet in private 
when it thinks fit. The Minutes, however, are always published. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGAN— THE PERMANENT 
SECRETARIAT 

The Secretariat 

The permanent Secretariat was instituted by Articles 3 and 6 of the 
Covenant. It represents the Civil Service of the League, and — ^bearing in 
mind the difficulties always attending any attempt to establish an analogy 
between the organization of the League and that of an individual State — 
it may be compared roughly to the different Government Offices of a 
national administration. 

It comprises about 600 officials of various grades, under the authority 
of a Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General 

The first Secretary-General, Sir James Eric Drummond, was named 
in an annex to the Covenant. In the future the Secretary-General will be 
appointed by the Council with the approval of a majority of the Assembly. 

He is ex oMcio Secretary-General of the Assembly and of the Council. 

He appoints the members of the Secretariat, with the approval of the 
Council. 

Duties of the Secretaries 

The Secretary-General is assisted by a Deputy-Secretary-General and 
by three Under-Secretaries-General. 

The officials of the Secretariat are international officials, responsible to 
the Secretary-General alone; they may not receive instructions from any 
other authority, in particular from their own Governments, and they en- 
joy diplomatic privileges and immunities in the discharge of their duties. 

The members of the Secretariat are divided, not according to their 
various nationalities but according to the nature of the questions with which 
they have to deal, into several sections, some under a Director and others 
under a Chief of Service. 

Each section acts as the secretariat of one of the Committees or Or- 
ganizations. The principal sections of the Secretariat are as follows; 
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The Political Section, 

The Economic and Financial Section, 

The Transit Section, 

The Administrative Commissions (Saar and Danzigf) and Minorities Sec- 
tion, 

The Mandates Section, 

The Disarmament Section, 

The Health Section, 

The Social Section, 

The Intellectual Cooperation and International Bureaux Section, 

The Legal Section, 

The Information Section, 


The names of these different sections give sufficient indication of their 
work. The Legal Section acts as legal adviser to the other sections, and 
also registers and publishes treaties in pursuance of Article 18 of the 
Covenant. 

The Secretariat collects all information necessary for the consideration 
of the questions that come before the League, not merely facts and statis- 
tics, but appreciations of the imponderable and elusive factors that often 
weigh so much in international questions. The Press of the world is of 
course studied, but the views expressed by organizations that may repres- 
ent various shades of public opinion arc not neglected, e.g , associations of 
ex-service men, working-class organizations without distinction of political 
or religious tendency, women’s organizations, the Churches, Freemasons, 
Red Cross organizations. Rotary Qubs. Reliable political and economic in- 
formation does not suffice ; the League must also have a sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the personal feelings of the men and women for whose well-being 
it ultimately exists. 

The Secretariat not only collects information but also distributes it. 
Over a hundred newspapers and agencies are permanently represented at 
Geneva. More than twelve hundred reporters belonging to over fifty 
different countries and representing close on a thousand newspapers and 
periodicals have visited Geneva in the last few years. The communiques 
issued, while very full, only state bare facts. They provide the raw mate- 
rial from which each writer selects for his own public. 

In addition to communiques and verbatim reports of important con- 
ferences, the Secretariat publishes a monthly summary of the work of the 
League, Each year it issues a general review and from time to time fresh 
editions of the booklets which give accounts of tlie work of the League in 
some definite direction. It is one of the functions of the League to provide 
the accurate and detailed information on which alone reasoned public 
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suppoi't can be based. A special section of the Secretarial, the Information 
Section, has therefore been formed to organize this continuous contact with 
the outside world. 

The bulk of the duties of the Secretariat are similar to those carried 
out by the officials of a national Government. They prepare the agenda 
for all meetings and conferences, carry out the decisions taken, and ensure 
permanent liaison between the different countries. 

The Secretariat gives to the League of Nations the factor of stability 
necessary to all institutions, if they are to be permanent. It acts as the 
League's memory, and in the frequent changes in the representatives who 
attend the Council, the Assembly, and the various Committees, it promotes 
continuity of policy. 

THE AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 
Their Purpose 

No study of the League would be complete which did not give an idea 
of certain subsidiary bodies essential to its work. These are the auxiliary 
organizations, whose creation marks an important step in the development 
of international cooperation. Some of them are permanent, and deal with 
matters in which the League’s activities are continuous. Others are created 
to meet temporary difficulties, and disappear with their solution. 

A distinction must be made between the technical organizations and the 
Advisory Committees. 

Technical Organisations 

The technical organizations are three ; 

The Economic and Financial Organization, 

The Transit Organization, 

The Health Organization. 

In the world of to-day there are a large number of economic, financial 
and commercial questions which are liable to give rise to political dis- 
putes, Through these organizations of the League such problems are 
handled in the first instance by eminent technical experts belonging to 
different countries. The experts combine to discover the best practical 
solutions, and they have the more chance of success because their discus- 
sions are conducted in an atmosphere of detachment. 

In these committees and conferences the League's work is continuous 
throughout the year. It is here that experts of all countries meet, that new 
bonds we formed between nations, and old ones strengthened. Specialist 
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meets specialist to discuss technical questions, and on leachnical questions 
international understanding is less difficult The value of such meetings can, 
of course, only be fully appreciated by specialists, but a few examples 
will give an idea of the nature and importance of this work unobtrusively 
and steadily going on at Geneva. 

Advisory Committees 

The Advisory Committees are either permanent or temporary. The 
following are the chief permanent Committees : 

The Commission for Military, Naval and Air Questions, 

The Mandates Commission, 

The Commission for the Protection and Welfare of Children and 
Young People, 

The Committee on Opium and other Dangerous Drugs, 

The Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 

These Committees have no power to take decisions, but prepare mate- 
rial to be submitted to the political organs of the League. 

The Assembly sits for one month each year, the Council four times a 
year, but only for about a week each time. The work of the League must, 
however, go on continuously and in practice it does so. Hardly a week goes 
by without one of the auxiliary organizations holding a session. . . . 

TECHNICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Economic and Financial Organisation 

Composition . — ^This Organization was set up as a result of the Brussels 
International Financial Conference of 1920. It is divided into two sections, 
the Financial Committee and the Economic Committee. Each Committee 
operates independently, but they meet together in plenary session when 
necessary. 

The members of the Organization are not official representatives of 
their Govermnenls, but are chosen by the Council as experts. They include 
high officials, directors of large hanks, chairmen of companies, statistical 
experts, all holding high positions in the business world and giving the 
League disinterested help. 

The secretariat of this Organization is formed by the Economic and 
Financial Section of the League Secretariat. 

Duties , — Belonging to this Economic and Financial Organization are 
numerous committees and sub-committees, too many to be enumerated here, 
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which study, each in its own sphere, the various economic and financial 
questions of concern to the League. It was this Organization that prepared 
the plans for the financial reconstruction of countries whose credit and 
currency were particularly hard hit as a lesult of the war and for the set- 
tlement of hundreds of thousands of refugees in war-desolated areas. 

These plans have made it possible to float international loans which 
at the present time amount to 1,700 million gold francs. 

The International Economic Conference, convened at Geneva in 1927, 
drew up a program for the improvement of the world economic situation. 
On its advice the Council ha,s appointed a special Consultative Committee 
to supervise the progressive execution of the Conference’s resolutions on 
commercial, industrial and agricultural questions. 

Organisation for Communications and Transit 

Composition. — The authors of the Covenant realized how the great 
war had accentuated the economic inter-dependence of nations throughout 
the world, particularly in Europe, where empires had been dismembered 
and divided into a number of States, too small to be economically self- 
sufficient, but determined to preserve their political indepeirdence. 

The Organization we are about to consider was constituted by the de- 
sire of the Assembly at its first ordinary session, at the close of the General 
Conference on Communications and Transit held at Barcelona in 1921 ; it 
comprises an Advisory Committee, a General Conference, and a secretariat 
formed by the Transit Section of the League Secretariat. 

Advisory Committee. — ^The Committee consists of delegates chosen by 
the permanent Members of the Council, and delegates appointed by the 
General Conference from among the other Members of the League. 

This Committee considers measures to ensure the freedom of communi- 
cations and transit, and to help the Council to adjust by conciliation any 
disputes that arise. It also prepares the work of the General Conference. 
The Committee's duties are mainly technical, but may have a political 
bearing. Take, for instance, the River Danube. The navigability of the 
river, the lighting of channels, buoyage, the upkeep of locks, dams, 
wharves and harbors are technical questions which have to be dealt with 
by experts. But the Danube flows along the boundaries or through the ter- 
ritories of seven different States, whose interests, conflicting perhaps, are 
in the hands of diplomatists. Many different considerations have therefore 
to be taken into account, some purely tedinical and others of undeniable 
political importance, if the life of the river and the dwellers on its banks is 
to be organized on lines acceptable to all parties. 
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The Committee has not supplanted the numerous organizations which 
already existed before the war to study questions of international transit, 
but has endeavored to coordinate their work and give added effect to their 
decisions — as, indeed, in the case of the River Danube. 

Subordinate Bodies . — ^It would be unnecessary and wearisome to study 
all the temporary and permanent committees which arc dependent upon each 
of the auxiliary organizations. Nevertheless, by way of an example, a bare 
list of the committees and commissions subordinate to the Transit Organi- 
zation may give an idea of the League’s methods of improving interna- 
tional cooperation, of its care for detail, of its specialized technical com- 
petence, and of its adaptability to the most varied tasks. 

General Conference . — The General Conference meets when summoned 
by the Council. It consists of a representative of each State Member, ac- 
companied by .substitutes and experts. The League may also invite non- 
Member States to participate. 

The procedure is similar to that of the Assembly. Proposals made by 
this Conference may take the form, subject to the Assembly’s or the 
Council’s approval, of international conventions, resolutions or recommen- 
dations to Governments. 

Health Organisation 

Organisation . — ^The International Health Organization, whose highly 
technical work is of the greatest importance in a world of frequent and 
rapid communications, was instituted in cooperation with the Office inter- 
national d’hygiene piibliqne, a previously existing organization. 

The Health Organization comprises : 

An Advisory Council, formed by the Committee of the Office inter- 
national ifhygiine publique; 

A Health Committee, whose headquarters are at Geneva; 

A Secretariat, consisting, as is customary, of the corresponding section 
of the Secretariat of the League. 

States not Members of the League, like the United States of America 
and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, have decided not to subor- 
dinate their cooperation in health matters to political considerations, and 
have joined the Health Organization. 

” Ports and Maritinie Navigation, Inland Navigation, Transport by Rail, Electric 

g uestions. Road Traffic, Legal Questions, Telegraphy, Buoyage and Lighting of 
oasts. Maritime Tonnage Measurement, Private Law in Inland Navigation, Statistics 
of Inland Navi^tion, Competition between Waterways and Railways, Combined 
Transport, Question of Identity-Documents for Persons without Nationality, Cards 
for Immigrants in Transit, 
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Duties . — The Health Committee’s work is, of course, strictly technical, 
hut its methods illustrate in a striking manner the possibilities of interna- 
tional cooperation. With the Council’s approval, the Committee has ap- 
pointed, for instance, a Malaria Commission to study malaria conditions 
in rlitferent parts of the world, and to recommend methods by which it can 
be fought. The members of the Commission, all experts on malaria in their 
various countries, have, as a result of invitations from a number of States, 
visited Palestine, Spain, the United States, the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, Italy, Pulgaria, Greece and Russia. They have studied 
on the spot the conditions in which malaria develops, the customs of the 
people, the habits of the mosquitoes which carry the infection, and the 
various ways of combating the disease. They have compared the results 
in the different countries, and drawn up a general report, which has been 
submitted to the Health Committee and published with the Council’s ap- 
proval. This leport is now in the hands of all the Health authorities of the 
world. In this way international cooperation is invoked to aid in the fight 
against a worldwide disease. 

Another form of the Health Committee’s work is shown by its weekly 
report, which gives the number of cases of plague, cholera and smallpox in 
each port near the known centers from which epidemics spread throughout 
the world. The station set up by the League in such a danger zone, at 
Singapore, broadcasts all the urgent information which it receives for the 
special information of the health officials of all the ports concerned. This 
information includes details of plague-infected rats ; for the plague bacilli 
wWch infect the fleas living on the rats which board the ships care nothing 
for international frontiers. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
Disanmmeni 

The Problem , — ^The obligations of the Members of the League in regard 
to the reduction of armaments are defined in Article 8 of the Covenant. 

By accepting the firgt paragraph of this article. Members of the League 
have agreed: 

( i) That die maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national arma- 
ments to a certain minimum ; 

(a) That this minimum must be consistent with nationsd. safety; (for ffiia 
reason the Members of the League are obliged to study the problem of 
disarmament jointly with the problem of the security of the various countries) ; 

(3) That the minimum must also be consistent with the enforcement by 
common action of international obligations, notably tlie obligations contained 
in Article 16 of the Covenant. 
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Such is the general outline of the problem that lies before the League. 

The Method. — The method prescribed by the Covenant for arriving 
at a solution is formulated as follows : 

"The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and circum- 
stances of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction for the consid- 
eration and action of the various Govemmenis. 

“Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at least every 
ten years." 

Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference and Com- 
mittee on Arbitration and Security. — ^The Council has therefore entrusted 
the investigation of the disarmament problem in its different aspects to 
various advisory bodies, of which the principal are: 

(a) The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
(with its Sub-Commissions), whose principal task is to draw up a draft 
convention for the reduction and limitation of armaments, worked out with 
such care as to give the first Conference on the Reduction and Limitation 
of Armaments a prospect of success. This Commission consists of repre- 
sentatives of the States Members of the Council and certain other States, 
Members and non-Members of the League, whose cooperation has been 
held to be specially valuable. The three countries non-Members of the 
League represented on the Commission are the United States of America, 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and Turkey. 

(b) The Committee on Arbitration and Security, which is seeking 
means of increasing both the general security that the Covenant should 
afford to its signatories and the individual security of those nations which 
demand that, in accordance with the Covenant, ‘‘their geographical situa- 
tion and circumstances” shall be taken into account. All the States repre- 
sented on the Preparatory Commission have been invited to sit on this 
Committee. 

Thus the problem of the organization of peace, including methods of 
preventing and settling conflicts, has been linked with that of disarmament. 
The League's work under this heading may be summarized in the familiar 
formula of "Arbitration, Security and Disarmament.” The interdependence 
of these three terms really deserves a full analysis, but here it need only be 
pointed out that the general use of arbitration proper, and of arbitration 
in the broader sense of the word — ^peaceful settlement of disputes — ^may 
make it possible to eliminate war as a means of settling international con- 
flicts j that the security of one nation depends largely on how far it can 
be assured of the peaceful intentions of its neighbors, which can best 
be expressed by the voluntary acceptance of other methods than force for 
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settling disputes. The security of a country which is a Member of the 
League also depends on the extent of its confidence in the efficiency of the 
League’s machinery for preventing war; for intimidating, if necessary, 
any country which contemplates, in defiance of the Covenant, resort to 
force ; and — should such a country defy the threat of compulsory measures 
— for lending effectual aid to the victim of its attack. Lastly, the security 
of a nation depends on the reduction of the armaments of all nations to 
the minimum laid down in the Covenant, for competitive' armaments con- 
stitute a danger to peace. 

Pernmtent Advisory Commission for MUitary, Naval and Air Ques- 
tions. — 'Article g of the Covenant provides for the constitution of a per- 
manent Commission to advise the Council on “Military, Naval and Air 
Questions generally.” 

This Commission comprises a military, a naval and an air representa- 
tive of each of the States Members of the Council, appointed by the re- 
spective Governments. 

Disarmament Section. — The Disarmament Section of the Secretariat 
acts as Secretariat to all these Committees. It also, in accordance with the 
final paragraph of Article 8 of the Covenant, compiles and publishes de- 
tailed information on the armaments of the different Powers, whether 
Members of the League or not, in the Armaments Year-Book, issued an- 
nually, and consisting of some 800 pages. 

Mandates 

The Mandated Territories. — There are certain territories which as a 
result of the war have “ceased to he under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them and which arc inhabited by peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world.” 

By Article 23, § 2, the Covenant entrusts the care of these peoples 
to “advanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experience 
or their geographical position can best undertake this responsibility, and 
who are willing to accept it,” this tutelage to be exercised by them as 
Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The Coumissio-n. — The body created to advise the Council on all mat- 
ters relating to the ob-servance of the Mandates is the Permanent Man- 
dates Comnxission, consisting of eleven members, the majority of whom 
must be nationals of non-mandatory Powers. As long as theg^ belong to the 
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Commission, they may hold no post placing them under the direct authority 
of their Governments. 

This Commission studies the reports submitted by the mandatory 
Powers — Great Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, Belgium 
and the Union of South Africa; it may also consider petitions from the 
inhabitants of the mandated territories. The Commission’s report, which 
covers all the problems which may arise in the mandated territories, in- 
cluding those of health and education, is submitted to the Council, and then 
made public to the world. This publicity is designed to guarantee the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants; at the same time it provides information of 
great value to administrators. 

The Mandates Section of the League Secretariat acts as the Secretariat 
of the Commission. 

Social and Humanitarian Actwities 

In its social and humanitarian activities, the League of Nations has 
freely appealed to the international organizations that were in existence be- 
fore the war. Certain countries not Members of the League have also as- 
sisted in this work, which includes not only those duties specifically detailed 
in the Covenant, Article 23 (c), but also matters such as the restraint of 
the international traffic in obscene literature, the abolition of the remaining 
vestiges of slavery, the relief of war refugees who are still homeless, and 
the repatriation of prisoners of war left without the means of returning to 
their homes. 

The League endeavors constantly to advance the signature and ratifica- 
tion of conventions for the abolition of illicit traffic in opium and other nar- 
cotics. The abuse of these drugs is deplored by all Governments, though, 
owing to the divergent interests of producing and non-producing countries, 
all do not always agree as to the measures to be taken. 

Very similar methods are adopted by the League to secure the aboli- 
tion of the traffic in women and children. It also takes active steps to pro- 
mote the protection and welfare of diildren and young persons, wherever 
international action seems to the Council or the Assembly to be desirable. 

Two permanent Committees deal with the opium traffic and the protec- 
tion and welfare of children and young people, respectively. The Social 
Section of the League Secretariat acts as the Secretariat of these Commit- 
tees. They are separate from the Health Organization, with which, as with 
the International Labor Organization, they maintain close relations. Their 
first duty is to keep constant watch over the execution of the conventions 
actually signed by Governments, but tliey also collect information and 
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formulate proposals for the consideration of the Council and the Assembly 
in the same manner as the other Advisory Committees. 


Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 

Composition^ — Scientists, historians, mathematicians and men of lettei s 
have always held that their work knows no barriers of state or race ; an 
astronomer who studied the stars from a national point of view would 
be the rcdttcfio ad absurdum of nationalism. 

Consisting of fifteen members eminent in letters, science and art, the 
Committee on [ntcllectual Cooperation was instituted in 1922 by the 
Council "to consider questions concerning intellectual cooperation and to 
develop intellectual relations in the international sphere.” Obviously men 
of learning should be in contact with their colleagues of other nations, 
and such contact may have consequences of the greatest benefit to science 
and the cause of peace. 

Dniies . — ^The principal work of this Committee is that of developing 
the interchange of knowledge and ideas among peoples and improving 
the conditions of intellectual work. 

In regard to intellectual and artistic intercourse, it endeavors to assist 
students and men of learning in one country to become acquainted with 
important achievements of other countries; with this object a special Sub- 
committee, known as the Sub-Committee on Bibliography, studies the 
best means of coordinating all information which will give at a glance a 
complete idea of books and articles concerned with the various sciences, 
and endeavors to make important publications widtten in little-known lan- 
guages accessible in languages that are more widely understood. Another 
Sub-Committee, the Sub-Committee on Arts and Letters, seeks to secure a 
wider public for literary and artistic achievements. 

Cooperation between universities is also regarded by the Committee as 
one of the best means of promoting international understanding; accord- 
ingly it has set up a Sub-Committee on University Relations to facilitate 
exchanges of professors and students between different countries and to 
encourage cooperation through the representatives of the international stu- 
dents' assodations. 

With a view to improving the conditions of intellectual work, the Com- 
mittee studies the protection of literary and artistic productions, a subject 
on which some international agreements already exist. No protection is as 
yet provided for scientific discoveries, and the Committee tWnks that it can 
and should be pven. A special Sub-Committee has therefore been set up 
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to deal with questions connected with the protection of intellectual prop- 
erty, literary, artistic and scientific. The Committee also cooperates with the 
International Labor Organization m endeavoring to watch ovei the inter- 
ests of all intellectual workers, who, like other workers, are entitled to a 
fair remuneration for their services When intellectual life has been specially 
threatened in certain countries, where the effects of the war placed mental 
workers in a precarious position, or where, for es-ample, a great library 
was destroyed by a catastrophe, the Committee has appealed to feelings of 
international sympathy to rescue humanity’s precious heritage of art, sci- 
ence and education. 

At the request of the Assembly, the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion has convened a Sub-Committee of Experts to study the best means of 
instructing the young in the aims of the League. 

In connection with the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, a net- 
work of National Committees is gradually being spread over the countries 
of the world, including, already, the United States of America. Each will 
act as a center both for collecting and diffusing information and will 
maintain close liaison with the League Committee at Geneva. 

The corresponding section of the League Secretariat acts as the Secre- 
tariat of this Committee. 

International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. — Created by the 
French Government in 1925 and placed under the auspices of the League, 
this Institute, whose headquarters are at Paris, serves to prepare and cany 
out the decisions of the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, which acts 
as its Governing Body. 

The Institute, which is divided into sections (Literary Relations, 
Artistic Relations, Legal, Scientific Relations, University Relations, In- 
formation), investigates questions referred to it by the Committee, calling 
in expert advice when necessary; its staff, like that of the Secretariat, is 
international. 

International Institutes for the Unification of Private Law and for the 
Educational Cinema. — Two other international Institutes, under the direc- 
tion of the League, have been established at Rome by the Italian Govern- 
ment. These are an Institute for tire Unification of Private Law and an 
Institute for the study of the cinema in education. This latter Institute 
is intended to work in close relation with the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation. 

So far we have been considering in large measure the theoretical or- 
ganization of the League of Nations, but let us now take up the concrete 
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method by which il handles its work in the case of conflicts which threaten 
war. As one example consider a dispute between Bulgaria and Greece in 
1925 Both these countries maintained troops close together on their respec- 
tive borders, and occasional skirmishes resulted. Finally, Greek troops were 
ordered to advance into Bulgarian territory and actually went five miles 
over the line. The Minister of Foreign Affairs in Bulgaria telegraphed to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, asking him to summon 
immediately a meeting of the Council. Within four days, on October 26, 
the Council met at Paris, at least one member having arrived by airplane. 
Statements were presented by both Bulgarian and Greek representatives 
and they were persuaded to join in asking the governments of the two 
countries to older their troops to withdraw and remain within their own 
frontiers. The Council then appointed a Commission to investigate the in- 
cident and both countries agreed to adopt its findings. The result of the 
Commission’s report was that Greece had to pay $210,000 to Bulgaria 
for damage done. Actually the Greek order to suspend operations reached 
the troops only two and a half hours before an attack was scheduled to 
begin. 

The Council also recommended that two Swedish officers be permanently 
assigned to the Greek and Bulgarian forces to settle any disputes between 
the border troops. If another dispute should arise, a neutral President was 
to be added, if necessary, but no trouble has occurred. 

From this incident it can readily be seen that the League can be an ef- 
fective force for peace. It is not necessary to go into detail regarding all 
the other types of activity of the League, such as the suppression of the 
opium trade, the treatment of women and children, the relief of distress, 
the protection of minorities, and the progressive codification of interna- 
tional law. 

In the brief period in which the League has functioned since its crea- 
tion in 1919 it has prevented war in several instances and alleviated inter- 
national friction in many more. Through the Brussels Financial Conference 
it has materially assisted in the recovery of Europe. It has to some extent 
cared for thirty million people belonging to minor groups. It has been the 
direct governing force in the Saar. It has achieved very real results in cer- 
tain social policies, such as the regulation of opium and drugs. 

It is constantly exerting influences toward international understand- 
ing through its frequent meetings and cooperative endeavor. 

It is clear tliat the League cannot for the present handle major con- 
flicts between the Great Powers, but it may perhaps offer an agency 
through which each power may *'save its face" and so avoid war. The 
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Tenth Assembly of the League In 1929, however, went far, since nearly 
all the powers promised to sign the “Optional Clause” bringing every 
justiciable dispute before the World Court. It must be recognized that 
the League is still only in its infancy and without a doubt will make 
progress as international understanding gi'ows. 

As the world grows smaller in point of time and in the speed and fre- 
quency of intercommunication some international agency is inevitable. The 
probabilities are that the world will never again, except in the event of a 
world conflict, be without an association of the nations. 

The International Labor Organisation 

Another important autonomous organization associated with the League 
of Nations is the International Labor Organization. The War enormously 
increased the importance of labor and there were many who hoped to see 
the establishment of an international labor parliament with power to pass 
laws binding on national governments. Powerful employers as well as na- 
tionalistic foices were too strong for such a result, but embodied in the 
Treaty of Versailles was provision for a labor organization. The follow- 
ing nine guiding principles were laid down in the Treaty: 

1. The principle that labor should not be regarded merely as a com- 
modity or article of commerce. 

2. The right of association for ail lawful purposes by the employed 
as well as by the employers. 

3. The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to maintain a 
reasonable standard of life as this is understood in their time and country. 

4. The adoption of an eight-hour day or a forty-eight hour week as 
the standard to be aimed at where it has not already been attained. 

5. The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours, which 
should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

6. The abolition of child labor and the imposition of such limitations on 
the labor of young persons as shall permit tlie continuation of their educa- 
tion and assure their proper physical development. 

7. The principle that men and women should receive equal remunera- 
tion for work of equal value. 

8. The standard set by law in each country with respect to the con- 
ditions of labor should have due regard to the equitable economic treat- 
ment of all workers lawfully resident therein. 

9. Each State should make provision for a system of inspection in 
which women should take part, in order to ensure the enforcement of the 
laws and regulations for the protection of the employed. 
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The International Labor Organization is to tianslate these princi2iles 
into action through its International Labor Conference and through its 
office (often called the 1 . L. O.) Every nation which is a member of the 
League is ipso facto a member of the labor organization, but some nations 
who do not belong to the League have also joined. 

The Conference meets once a year and to it each member nation is sup- 
posed to send four delegates, two representing the governments directly, 
one the workers, and one the employers. All are appointed by the govern- 
ments but the employeis’ and workers’ representatives are supposed to be 
aiipointcd in consultation with the most representative employers’ and 
workers’ organization in each country. 

Up to the present time no conference has liad a full representation 
because some governments do not send any delegates or send only one or 
two. This is inevitable since in some countries labor unions are illegal and 
in others the govenunent is opposed to those that do exist. Often, as 
might be expected, the employers’ and workers’ groups tend to oppose each 
other. Qass solidarity is then more powerful than national solidarity. 
Each delegate votes individually and not as a national unit. 

The chief duty of a conference is to regulate labor conditions. This is 
done chiefly through Conventions or treaties regulating labor or social 
conditions which have to be passed by a two-thirds vote. For example, 
at the ipig Conference in Washington a Convention was adopted favoring 
tlie eight-hour day. This was then referred to the various countries for 
ratification. Some nations have not yet ratified this Convention, neverthe- 
less it has often affected the action of their legislatures. 

The Conference can also adopt "recommendations” or rules which the 
conference believes just; but even if a nation accepts a recommendation 
it is not binding, whereas if a Convention is ratified by a state, and then is 
violated, any member can lodge a complaint with the International Labor 
Office. From igig to igag, the International Labor Office had registered 
three hundred and thirty-three ratifications of Conventions. This is about 
a third of the possible munber. 

The International Labor Office is the Secretariat of the Conference, It 
has a permanent staff of three hundred and fifty persons, and in 1928 
.spent over a million and a half dollars in its work. The chief duties of the 
Secretariat are to prepare for the annual Conference, to keep in contact 
with industrial and social organizations and with the governments who are 
cooperating, and finally to investigate conditions and give out information. 

The Labor Office is managed by a Governing Group of twenty-four 
members. Twelve of these are Government delegates, eight being per^ 
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manent, representing Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, and Japan, while four are elected by the Conference from 
the other countries for three year terms. Twelve others are elected by the 
Conference, six from the employers’ delegates and six from the workers’ 
delegates. This governing group meets every three months, elects a director, 
approves the budget, appoints the members of the commissions which are 
to assist in the work, and draws up the agenda for the Conference. 

The internal organization of the Office follows the main divisions of 
the work already mentioned. 

There is a Director, a Deputy-Director, and a personal stafiE whose 
duties are similar to those of the personal staff of the Head of a Govern- 
ment Depai'tmcnt. There are three chief Divisions : 

In the Diplomatic Division are the Governing Body and Conventions 
Section, the Conference Section, the Native Labor Section, and the Legal 
and Russian Refugee Services. 

The Intelligence and Liaison Division comprises the Section for rela- 
tions with workers* and employers’ organizations and with cooperative 
societies, and the Section for relations with the corresponding offices and 
correspondents maintained by the Labor Office in the principal cities of 
the world ; also the Library and the Press-cutting Service. 

The Research or Scientific Division is divided into four Sections: (i) 
statistics and wages; (2) labor legislation; (3) intellectual workers, 
workers’ spare time, technical instruction, protection of women and chil- 
dren, housing ; (4) economic questions as related to social questions ; and 
six services; unemployment, labor exchanges, and migration; social in- 
surance ; agricultural workers ; industrial hygiene ; prevention of industrial 
accidents ; social organization of tlie Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

A fourth Division, known as the General Organization Division, com- 
prises two main sections: the Administrative Section, whiclr deals with 
staff, supplies, financial control, internal services, the shorthand-typists 
department, etc. ; and the Editorial Section, which is in itself an important 
publishing house, producing a large number of periodicals and single works, 
not only in the two official languages of the League, but also in German, 
and sometimes in other languages. 

In the early days of the International Labor Organization a great many 
Conventions were adopted, but beginning in 1921 it was felt that more 
emphasis should be placed on securing ratification of the Conventions 
already drafted. Beginning in 1925, however, Conventions have again be- 
gun to be passed, although they are more carefully weighed than in the 
early years. Up to 1929 nine more Conventions had been passed, dealing 
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with such subjects as night work in bakeries, emigiants, conditions affecting 
seamen, health insurance, minimum wage legislation, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

The tendency seems to be for the countries surrounding Russia — such 
as Poland — and the nations of the Orient to be more ready to ratify than 
the more powerful capitalistic states. It can thus be seen that one effect of 
the Russian Revolution is to provide a stimulus to make the conditions of 
labor better in bordering countiies and thus in some degree to be an in- 
surance against the threat of revolution. 

2 A PARABLE ON HIE LEAGUE 

The type of intelligent propaganda in favor of the League of Nations 
which is circulated in the United States is well illustrated by the following 
parable written by Charles H. Levermore, winner of the one hundred 
thousand dollar Bok Peace Plan. 

PARABLE OP THE RICH HOUSEHOLDER^'' 

World Politics and a Village Fire Deperrtment 

Here we are living in a small village. This village is peculiar. It is 
a sort of enchanted village. We cannot get out of it. Usually, if we 
don’t like the village wherein we live, we can leave it and settle down 
in another. But when we are once bom into this village, there we must 
stay, whether we like it or not. Old men tell us there was a time when 
on this globe of ours there were several villages, but under the appli- 
cations of steam and electricity the world has contracted in size and 
dwindled, until now there is no room on it for more than this one vil- 
lage, and the only way in which we can leave this village is by the gate 
of death. 

Recently there has been in this village a tremendous conflagration 
which has burned down about a third of it, destroyed an immense amount 
of property, and killed a great many of the villagers. Even before the fire 
was more than partly under control the villagers got together and said: 

"This must never happen again.” They said: "We are to blame. We 
never had an equipment for fighting fires. We never had, in fact, any 
fire department that was good for much, and consequently the fire almost 
mastered us. Now we will have the best fire department that we can get. 
We will equip it with every kind of up-to-date appliances if we can get 
them, and we shall be ready to do better work when such a danger occurs 
again. 

Charles H, Levermore. Reprinted from the Cmfury Magaaine, May, 1934. 
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v/ere on the verge of starvation, and they thought they were facing beg- 
gary on the cold street. We chipped in. Some of us who had been for a 
long time Otto’s enemies were the first to help. We rebuilt his store and 
gave him a new stock. He is now doing business again at the old place, 
and he and his family are happy.” Sam said, “That is well done. 1 am 
willing to help on that.” And he did. Then Sam unbent a little more and 
said: “I will tell you what I will do. I will let some of my boys come 
to some of your meetings, and they can sit there and take notes. They 
can give you advice if you wish them to, but it must be understood that 
they are merely unofficial observers. They cannot sign anything or com- 
mit me to anything. I am not going to be responsible for any of the ex-, 
penses incurred.” 

Well, the villagers were glad to have help from Sam on any basis 
or in any manner, whatever they may have said about it among them- 
selves. There are rumors that even some members of Sam’s household 
wonder whether that kind of cooperation, if it is cooperation, is exactly 
what the richest and most prosiJcrous and happiest householder in the 
village should give. 

3. A BRIEF AGAINST THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The description of League machinery has presented some of the 
favorable sides of its activity. Opposition to the League at the present time 
is not very vocal and the arguments used in the Senate debates of a few 
years ago were largely campaign documents. The following outline brief 
against the League embodies most of the more reasonable objections to a 
League of Nations and is endorsed by Senator William E. Borah. 

I. The United States should not join the League of Nations simply 
because of participation in some League activities, for 
A. The Government is willii^ “to cooperate freely, fully and 
helpfully with the League of Nations in matters of general 
international concern.” (Secretary of Slate Frank B. Kellogg.) 

1. The United States actually does cooperate in such mat- 
ters affecting scientific, economic and social welfare and 
limitation of armament. 

2. This does not mean that we should accept all obligations 
of the Covenant, for 

a. The extent of American participation is bounded by 
the non-political character of the cooperation; 

b. 'The United States pays its share of the expenses in- 
curred by the League when it does participate ; for 

Taken by permission from Debating for High Schools, by R. K. Immel and 
R. H. Whipple. Ginn & Co., Boston, pp. 198-208. 
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with such subjects as night work in bakeries, emigrants, conditions affecting 
seamen, health insurance, minimum wage legislation, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

The tendency seems to be for the countries surrounding Russia — such 
as Poland — and the nations of the Orient to be more ready to ratify than 
the more powerful capitalistic states. It can thus be seen that one effect of 
the Russian Revolution is to provide a stimulus to make the conditions of 
labor better in bordering countries and thus in some degree to be an in- 
surance against the threat of revolution. 

2. A PARABLE ON THE LEAGUE 

The type of intelligent propaganda in favor of the League of Nations 
which is circulated in the United States is well illustrated by the following 
parable written by Charles H. Levermore, winner of the one hundred 
thousand dollar Bok Peace Plan. 

PARABLE OF THE RICH HOUSEHOLDERS 
World Politics and a Village Fire Department 

Here we are living in a small village. This village is peculiar. It is 
a sort of enclianted village. We cannot get out of it. Usually, if we 
don’t like the village wherein we live, we can leave it and settle down 
in another. But when we are once bom into this village, there we must 
stay, whether we like it or not. Old men tell us there was a time when 
on this globe of ours there were several villages, but under the appli- 
cations of steam and electricity the world has contracted in size and 
dwindled, until now there is no room on it for more than this one vil- 
lage, and the only way in which we can leave this village is by the gate 
of death. 

Recently there has been in this village a tremendous conflagration 
which has burned down about a third of it, destroyed an immense amount 
of property, and killed a great many of the villagers. Even before the fire 
was more than partly under control the villagers got together and said ; 

"This must never happen again.” They said : "We are to blame. We 
never had an equipment for fighting fires. We never had, in fact, any 
fire department that was good for much, and consequently the fire almost 
mastered us. Now we will have the best fire department that we can get. 
We will equip it with every kind of up-to-date appliances if we can get 
them, and we shall be ready to do better work when such a danger occurs 
again. 

*By Charles B. Levermore. Reprinted from the Century Megasifie, May, 1934. 
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“Moreover, we want to leave this village in better shape to our chil- 
dren than we have ever had it. We will band ourselves together into an 
organization for building a better village. We will call ourselves the Vil- 
lage Improvement Association, and we will have that in addition to our 
new fire company.” 

Well, virtually everybody joined that association and the new fire 
company. All the big householders went into it but three. 

There was one who was a great merchant in the village who was 
not asked to join. His name was Fritz, and he was not asked to join 
because most of the villagers thought that he had started the fire. 

There was another big householder in the village who also was not 
invited to join. Ilis name was Ivan, and he had the biggest farm in the 
village, but it was not very well cared for. The buildings were rather 
tumble-down. Just at the time of the fire Ivan went on a terrific spree, 
and when he was full of red hooch he stood out in the main highway 
of that burning village, and shouted hoarsely to the other villagers, “You 
think that is something of a fire, do you? You wait and see the fire I 
am going to kindle in a little while.” That talk scared the villagers so 
much that they would not ask Ivan to join the new fire company. They 
thought that they would better wait until he sobered off. 

But there was another big householder whom the villagers expected 
to be with them. They counted on him. His name was Sam. He lived 
at the west end of the village, just across the valley through which flows 
a brook. His farm was bigger than any one’s except Ivan’s, and it was 
pretty well cared for. There were very good buildings on it, and he was 
regarded as perhaps the most prosperous villager. In fact, one of Sam’s 
boys attended the initial meetings of the new fire company and the Vil- 
lage Improvement Association, but when that boy got home Sam scolded 
him and spanked him and sent him to bed. The disappointment and 
the shock of the rebuff were so great that the poor fellow never re- 
covered. 

Sam said to the astonished villagers : “No, I am not going to join you, 
I don’t quite like your company or your plan. I don’t care to have this 
one and that one in your crowd able to outvote me at the meetings and 
tell me where I can get on and off. 

“There is Louis, the caterer. He owes me a lot of money, and he is 
not trying to pay it, so far as I can see. He has money enough to fill 
his house full of guns and revolvers and ammunition, yet he is not trying 
to pay me a cent. Also, every time he sees Fritz, Louis has a brainstorm 
and tries to hit him. 

“Then, there is Mr. Bull, who runs that big department store. I don’t 
want to get tied up with Mr. Bull. He has six sons. That Bull family 
can outvote me at any time. It seems to me that there is too much Bull 
about this scheme." 
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The villagers said to Sam: “You are very much mistaken; at least 
wc think you are. Those Bull boys are not going to vote as the old man 
says. If you think they are, you can ask his oldest boy, Patrick. 

“Besides,” they said, “you know those tenant faimers of yours on 
the south side of your farm. They have all come into the fire company 
and the Village Improvement Association, they don’t dare to wink un- 
less you tell them they can. 

“Moreover," they said, “you have mistaken the character of our asso- 
ciation. It is not run on military lines at all We cannot order you to get 
out of bed at midnight and run down to a fire if you don’t want to. This 
is a purely voluntary fire company. But you know perfectly well the fire 
is not out yet. Every time a wind of hate blows through our village, the 
embers glow and the spatks fly. They might just as easily fly over your 
buildings again as they did before, and your property might be the first 
to get burned the next time.” Sam said, “I will have a fire company of 
my own.” And the villagers said: “How can you have a fire company 
of one? Do you expect Fritz and Ivan to join with you?” 

Sam mulled over that for two years, and then gave it up. 

Meanwhile the villagers went to work. They organized their new fire 
company. They got the best machines that they could afford to buy and the 
best appliances available. They employed mechanics to install and man a 
water system that they thought would throw a stream of water over the 
most imperial sky-scraper in the village. They went to work also with 
their Village Improvement Association. They laid new sidewalks. They 
started a new hospital. They began to drive the drug peddlers off the 
streets, and they cleaned up the red-light district. 

Then they laid it all before Sam, and Sam said, “No, no. You are 
too quarrelsome a lot for me to do anything with.” “But,” they said, 
“quarrelsome? Look at what we have done. We have had our fire com- 
pany and our association only this short time, relatively speaking for only 
four months, and in that time we have answered fifteen alarms, and put 
out at least five actual fires. The last one was a very nasty fire, very nasty 
indeed. It started out just like the big one. 

“It started in that dark alley between the premises of Tony, the mac- 
aroni manufacturer, and of Constantine, the fruit peddler. The fire com- 
pany responded, and all the villagers ran in; the pinochle club and even 
Tammany Hall sent in contingents to help. The result was that the whole 
of that fire wa.s stamped out, relatively speaking, in twenty minutes. Wasn’t 
that pretty good work?” And Sam said, “I congratulate you on having 
something so helpful for you, but for me it is a dosed incident.” 

Once more the villagers said: “Quarrelsome? See what we have done 
for Otto, the delicatessen dealer, who was Fritz’s particular friend. He 
was virtually burned out in the fire. There was nothing left of his store 
and house but a shell. His stock was all destroyed. He and his family 
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were on the verge of starvation, and they thought they were facing beg- 
gary on the cold street. We chipped in. Some of us who had been for a 
long time Otto’s enemies were the first to help. We rebuilt his store and 
gave him a new stock. He is now doing business again at the old place, 
and he and his family are happy.” Sam said, “That is well done. I am 
willing to help on that.” And he did. Then Sam unbent a little more and 
said: “I will tell you what I will do. I will let some of my boys come 
to some of your meetings, and they can sit there and take notes. They 
can give you advice if you wish them to, but it must be understood that 
they are merely unofficial observers. They cannot sign anything or com- 
mit me to anything. I am not going to be responsible for any of the ex-, 
penses incurred.” 

Well, the villagers were glad to have help from Sam on any basis 
or in any manner, whatever they may have said about it among them- 
selves. There are rumors that even some members of Sam’s household 
wonder whether that kind of cooperation, if it is cooperation, is exactly 
what the richest and most prosperous and happiest householder in the 
village should give. 

3. A BRIEF AGAINST THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The description of League machinery has presented some of the 
favorable sides of its activity. Opposition to the League at the present time 
is not very vocal and the arguments used in the Senate debates of a few 
years ago were largely campaign documents. The following outline brief 
against the League embodies most of the more reasonable objections to a 
League of Nations and is endorsed by Senator William E. Borah. 

I. The United States should not join the League of Nations simply 
because of participation in some League activities, for 
A. The Government is willing "to cooperate freely, fully and 
helpfully with the League of Nations in matters of general 
international concern.” (Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg.) 

1. The United States actually does cooperate in such mat- 
ters affecting scientific, economic and social welfare and 
limitation of armament. 

2. This does not mean that we should accept all obligations 
of the Covenant, for 

a. The extent of American participation is bounded by 
the non-political character of the cooperation; 

b. The United States pays its share of the expenses in- 
curred by the League when it does participate ; for 

^ Taken by permission from. Debating for High Schools, by R. K. Immel and 
R. H. Whipple. Ginn & Co., Boston, pp. 198-208. 
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m 1925 and 1927 the United States paid such ex- 
penses in the total amount of over $22,000. 

Eighth Yearbook of the League of Nations, 
p. 14. 

3. So long as we can share in the work done at Geneva 
which is useful to us, membership should not be advo- 
cated. 

4. This position is assured, for 

a. “Not being a member of the League can in no re- 
spect deprive the United States of its legitimate 
place in the Society of States. It would be unendur- 
able that the United States should be denied its 
rights as a member of the Society of States because 
it has not become a member of the League of Na- 
tions.” 

David Jayne Hill, The Problem of a World 
Court, XIV. 

11 . The League is a political institution, for 

A. It is composed of governments; 

B. The Council and Assembly which control it are political, for 

1. They are made up of the representatives of member 
states ; 

2. These representatives are responsible to their govern- 
ments ; 

C. "The Covenant created a military and political alliance, prima- 
rily of the victors in the war, but soon augmented by smaller 
neutral powers seeking its protection, which had for its object 
the maintenance of the status quo thus imposed.” 

David Jayne Hill, The Problem of a World Court, xiii. 

1, "A league of selected states that is planned to function 
through an executive council of strong states is essentially 
a coercive alliance.” 

George Wharton Pepper, Journal of Comparative 
Legislation and Intermtional Law, January, 1921. 

2. “The League to execute the peace treaties has weakened 
rather than strengthened the League as a whole.” 

William E. Rappard, Intermtional Relations as Viewed 
from Geneva, p. 15. 

III. To join the League would involve giving up the traditional American 
policy, for 

A. "The Monroe Doctrine, would compel us to arbitrate or 
submit to the Council or Assembly of the League any 
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question that might arise between us and a foreign coun- 
try in regard to the application of that Doctrine, and all 
members of the League could participate in and inter- 
meddle with its enforcement.” 

William D. Guthrie, The League of Nations and Mis- 
cellaneous Addresses, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1923, p. 57. 

B. “The instant that the United States, who declared, inter- 
preted and sustained the Doctrine, ceases to be the sole 
judge of what it means, that instant the Monroe Doctrine 
ceases and disappears from history and from the face of 
the earth.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, The Senatt and the Leotgue of 
Nations, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925, 
P- 399 - 

IV. The American people are determined to maintain this policy, for 

A. Upon this “great policy of 'no entangling alliances’ . . . the 
strength of this Republic has been founded for one hundred 
and fifty years.” 

William E. Borah, The League of Nations, Indianapolis, 
Speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, p. 14. 

B. “It is recognized that we are independent, detached, and can 
and do take a distinterested position in relation to international 
affairs." 

President Coolidge, Message of December 6, 1927. 

C. “Maintaining this policy, we wish to discard the element of 
force and compulsion in international agreements and conduct 
and rely on reason and law.” 

President Coolidge, Memorial Day Address, May 30, 1927. 

D. This policy is not one of isolation, for 

1. It is based upon retaining freedom of action and avoid- 
ing obligations “to act under circumstances quite beyond 
our power to foresee or control.” 

William D. Guthrie, The League of Nations and Mis- 
cellaneous Addresses, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1923, p. 8. 

2. “We have consistently refrained from intervening ex- 
cept when our help has been sought and we have felt it 
could be effectively given, as in the settlement of repara- 
tion and the London Conference.” 

President Coolidge, Annual Message, 1925, p. 10. 

E. “. . . Not a step should be taken committing or covenanting 
our country which shall tend toward internationalism in the 
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sense that Us most zealous advocates seem to conceive it, or 
which shall tend in any degree to diminish what we cherish as 
nationalism or independence in contradistinction to interna- 
tionalism or the interdependence of nations ” 

William D. Guthrie, The League of Nations and Miscel- 
laneous Addresses, New York, Columbia University Press, 
192s, p. 19. 

V. The United States can work more effectively for peace outside the 
League, for 

A. While many features of the League organization facilitate a 
satisfactory international cooperation, the real question of 
organizing peace is political and American independence in 
policy is necessary, for 

1. Our constitutional system demands it; 

3, The President and the Senate must agree before any 
permanent policy is established. 

B. Our influence against war is decisive, for 

X. The extent of our interests renders us extremely sensi- 
tive to the eflfccts of any disturbance throughout the 
world; and, therefore, 

2. “Our military power holds no threat of aggrandize- 
ment;" (but) 

President Coolidge, Annual Message, December 6, 1927. 

3. Our great material power is an essential factor to be 
reckoned with by any disturber of the peace. 

C. We recognize that “we should continue to promote peace by our 
example, and fortify it by such international covenants against 
war as we are permitted under our Constitution to make.” 

President Coolidge, Annual Message, December 6, 1927. 

D. In the Paris Pact for the renunciation of war, signed August 
27, 1938, we have made such a contribution, for 

1. Acting on M. Briand’s original suggestion, Secretary 
Kellogg successfully negotiated this far-reaching treaty 
with 13 nations and invited 49 others to adhere to it. 

2. All civilized states, “in the names of their respective 
peoples,” are thus brought by us to 

a. Renounce war "as an instrument of national policy 
in their rdations vrith one another and 

b, “Agree that the settlement or solution of all dis- 
putes or conflicts . . . which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means.” 

James T. Shotwell, Tlie Pact of Paris, Inter- 
national Conciliation, No. 249. 
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3. “The formula and methods of the League could not be 
the same as those to which it has been possible for us to 
have recourse for such a general and absolute agreement 
as the pact provides.” 

Aristide liriandj Speech at signing of pact, August 27, 
1928, Current History, October, 1928, p. 125. 

4. Loth the initiative in negotiating and the policy of this 
treaty are consistent with the American spirit, for 

a. “We are a peaceful people and committed to the 
settling of disputes by amicable adjustment rather 
than by force.” 

President Coolidge, Annual Message, December 
6, 1927. 

“. . . It appears incontestible that the Senate of the United 
States refused its advice and consent to the entrance of the 
United States into the League of Nations, because the Covenant 
was designed as an instrument of power rather than an instrument 
of justice,” for 

David Jayne Hill, The Problem of a World Court, p. 90. 

A. The Covenant provides for enforcing peace, in 

1. Art. to, by which the Members of the League “under- 
take to . . . preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of 
all Members of the League;” 

2. Art, 16, by which they undertake to sever all relations 
and prevent all intercourse with any Member which dis- 
regards its agreements to leave its disputes to methods of 
pacific settlement ; 

3. Art. II, by which “the League shall take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations,” "For this purpose it is pledged to use its 
'preponderant power.’ ” 

B. The attempt to enforce peace is fallacious, for 

1. “The principal concern of international society is not to 
avoid war but to secure justice through peace." 

Philip Marshall Brown, International Society, p. 99. 

2. It implies maintenance of tlie status quo, thus assisting 
the continuance of injustice ; 

3. “By this treaty all ‘places in the sun’ now occupied by 
Members of the League are guaranteed to their occu- 
pants. 

Edward A. Harriraan, The Constitution at the Cross- 
Roads, p. 144. 
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4, . . The Covenant . . . would require the other Mem- 

bers to intervene to prevent any assistance being given 
to the revolutionists by a third country, as when France 
assisted the American colonies.” 

Edward A. Harriman, The Constitution at the Cross- 
Roads, p. 145. 

C. There is no guaranty that the action of the League will be 
based on law and justice, for 

1. No adequate criteria exist defining the conditions under 
which resort to force would occur; 

2. No rules of international law assure that application of 
these articles would be solely for the attainment of 
justice. 

3. “It will not do for the possessing nations to say we will 
enforce peace without law.” 

David Ja)mc Hill, American World Policies, p. 
49 - 

4. “The League of Nations is a bold enunciation of the 
principle that neutrality is no longer permissible. Na- 
tions are challenged to take sides in case a nation places 
itself outside of court.” 

Philip Marshall Brown, International Realities, p. log ; 

David Jayne Hill, American World Policies, p. 166; 

Edward A. Harriman, The Constitution at the Cross- 
Roads, (New York, George N. Doran Company, 1925), 
p. 151. 

D. These provisions are unnecessary, for 

1. “It is reasonably certain that no power will dare in the 
future to affront the conscience of the world by repudiat- 
ing or violating the established principles and rules of 
international law. And no League of Nations with a 
military force at its command can make tliis any more 
manifest.” 

William D. Guthrie, The League of Nations and Mis- 
cellaneous Addresses, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1923, p. 9. 

2. . . The truth is that . . . treaty obligations are more 
sacred and binding than they ever were, and that we 
Americans can safely continue, to rely upon their effec- 
tiveness in our dealings and intercourse with other civ- 
ilized nations.” 

William D. Guthrie, The League of Nations and Mis- 
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cellaneous Addresses, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1923, p. 11-13. 

E. Even if these provisions were desirable, the United States 
could not accept them, for 

1. “If the United States assiunes treaty obligations wliich 
contemplate force for their execution or performance, 
there is the danger that the President without consulting 
Congress may take action which will irrevocably commit 
the Nation to war and all its incalculable consequences.” 

William D. Guthrie, The League of Nations and Mis- 
cellaneous Addresses, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1923, p. 91. 

2. “The powers of the American Government are delegated 
powers . . . There is in the Constitution of the United 
States no delegation of power to any organ of Govern- 
ment to declare and carry on war, levy taxes, and impose 
compulsory military service upon the people, or to engage 
to do so, for the purpose of guaranteeing the peace of 
Europe, or of preserving the territorial integrity and 
political independence of all the signatories of the Cove- 
nant of the League.” 

David Jayne Hill, The Problem of a World Court, 

XV. 

3. “They could not even be transferred by the Congi’ess to 
the Ihresident, nor could he be authorized to act auto- 
matically in a military way in contingent circumstances, 
under Articles 10, ii and 16,” 

David Jayne Hill, The Problem of a World Cowrt, 

XV. 

VIL The independent position of the United States is advantageous both 
for itself and for the League, for 
A. Faults in the fundamental structure of the League have been 
more clearly perceived as a result of the attitude of the United 
States, for 

I, Effort has been made to interpret Art. 10 so as to make 
its application dependent solely on the judgment of the 
Member states, 

2 Art. 16 has been amended and interpretations of it have 
clarified its meaning. 

3. The fact that the United States was not participating 
affected the decision to pve up the Geneva Protocol. 

Sixth Yearbook of the League of Nations, p, 174. 
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B. The League has been put on its mettle by the absence of the 
United Stales, for 

1. It has sought to push solution of the opium problem to 
gain our full cooperation ; 

2. It regularly includes Americans in its committees or in- 
vites the Government to associate itself with new phases 
of its work; 

3. It makes use of all obtainable information from the 
United States, as, for instance, that contained in the 
Armaments Year Book and the Memorandum on Public 
Finance. 

C. The United States finds it useful to use the League to get 
results which it desires, for 

1. It is easier to meet representatives of the Member states 
at Geneva than elsewhere ; 

2. Their maturing of their views by means of their own 
mechanism there facilitates agreement with us, as in the 
case of the Conference on Double Taxation. 

3. Convening the Three-Power Naval Conference at Geneva 
enabled it to benefit from the experience gained by the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and to use the Secretariat. 

VIII, The United States should not become a Member of the League, for 

A. Our position as a nonmember renders us more influential, for 

1 , As a member we would be under obligation to compro- 
mise our views on all League business so as not to appear 
obstructive; while 

2. As a nonmeraber we can select those activities in which 
we choose to participate. 

B. We should have to submit to the rule of unanimity, for 

1. All important decisions in the League are taken by 
unanimous vote; and 

2. We should either be obliged to accept decisions only 
partially satisfactory or bear the whole responsibility for 
defeating the will of other states or abstain from voting 
entirely, 

3. We found in the case of the Paris Pact that completing 
negotiations with a limited number of nations and then 
inviting all the others to adhere to the decision taken 
was the most expeditious way of securing international 
action. 

C. The United States has preferred to conduct its foreign rela- 
tions on the basis of bilateral treaties with particular states 
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rather than on that of multilateral treaties with many states, 
many of which are only slightly interested in the subject mat- 
ter, for 

1. The bilateral system makes for simplicity of relations; 

2. For definiteness of engagements; 

3. For careful adjustment of the agreement to the problem 
at issue. 

D. We should have to be represented in the Assembly and Coun- 
cil, for 

1. All Members of the League are represented in the As- 
sembly, but 

a. In it we should have to deal with many things which 
do not particularly concern us or do not concern us 
at all ; 

b. Speeches on international relations result in the 
national policies of particular countries being dis- 
cussed there; 

c. We should have to vote on matters of purely Euro- 
pean interest. 

2. A seat on the Council is reserved for us, for 

a. The Covenant so provides; but 

b. Washington is too far from Geneva to permit the 
Secretary of State to attend sessions of the Coun- 
cil as other foreign ministers do. 

c. Consequently our membership would not be on a 
par with that of other great slates. 


III. INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND THE 
“WORLD COURT”™ 

Any one surveying the history of international arbitration and the dif- 
ficulties which have stood in the way of an obligatory or regularized sub- 
mission of international controversies to judicial settlement may justifiably 
ask why so eminently sane a procedure should have been hampered by the 
opposition of governments. The answer is not altogether easy, yet it yields 
partially to a considered investigation. It will be attempted in this paper 
to point out the position of arbitration in the twentieth century, why it 
has advanced to its present stage, the obstacles in the way of its progress, 
and the present prospects. Special reference will be made to the position 
of the United States. The place and work of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice (the so-called "World Court”) will also be examined, 

*By Edwin Borchard, Yale University. 
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History 

1794, the date of the Jay Treaty, marks the beginning of the modern 
period of international arbitration. It is evident that arbitration has since 
that time been accepted among the nations of the world as one of the 
normal methods of settling international disputes. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the United States and Great Britain, two rapidly expanding 
nations, have in tliat period participated in as many arbitrations as the 
rest of the world combined. Other nations have also submitted many and 
important questions and it cannot be doubted that the institution has been 
successful. With the increase in commerce and intercourse which has 
marked the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the number and diversifi- 
cation of disputes has naturally increased, and arbitration, having proved 
its utility, has been frequently resorted to. Probably the majority of the 
cases have involved pecuniary claims, boundary disputes, and jurisdic- 
tional questions. 

Tlie Hague Convention 

The movement toward a more formal world organization led in 1899 
to the calling of the First Hague Conference and the signature of the 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. This 
Convention marked then, as it does now, the highest achievement for the 
regularized submission of international disputes to arbitration. The dis- 
tinguishing features of that Convention are, aside from the procedure 
for mediation and commissions of inquiry, that arbitration is voluntary, 
and that the court consists of a panel of judges, over 100 in number, 
which the litigants may draw upon to recruit the court ad hoc. The Con- 
vention also provided a regular method of procedure which has served 
as a model for numerous other cases settled outside The Hague. To the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague thus established, the United 
States has submitted four important cases, the Pious Fund case, the 
Orinoco Steamship case, the North Atlantic Fisheries case, and the Nor- 
wegian Ship requisition case. 

The Treaties of igo 5 

The development at The Hague stimulated national movements to ex- 
tend the scope of arbitration and make it obligatory. It has been said 
that certain powers frustrated the effort in 1899 at The Hague to make 
arbitration obligatory then. Nothing, however, is more erroneous than 
to assume that any of the great powers were prepared then or at any 
time since to submit all their disputes to obligatory arbitration, and the 
open avowal of some nations that they were opposed to obligatory arbi- 
tration of aU disputes merely reflected the attitude entertained by all of 
the great powers, Nevertheless, a strong opinion in the United States, 
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vaguely aspiring to advance the cause of international peace, brought 
about in 1905 the executive conclusion with seven powers of treaties 
based upon the model of the Franco-British Treaty of 1903. It is worth 
presenting the exact wording of these treaties, in order to determine 
whether they mark an advance over The Hague Convention of 1899. The 
treaties provide; 

“Differences which may arise of a legal nature, or relating to the inter- 
pretation of treaties existing between the two Conti acting Parties, and which 
it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to tlie 
Permanent Court of Arbitration established at the The Hague by the Conven- 
tion of the 29th of July, 1899, provided, neveitheless, that they do not affect 
the vital interests, the independence, or the honor of the two Contracting 
States, and do not concern tlie interest of third Parties.” 

Effect 

These treaties mark a turning point in the American attitude toward 
arbitration, and not necessarily one of progress. Though the language of 
the treaties is apparently broad enough in character, providing for the 
submission of “differences which may arise of a legal nature, or relating 
to the interpretation of treaties,” the treaties nevertheless except from 
this obligation all questions which “affect the vital interests, the inde- 
pendence, or the honor of the two Contracting States, and do not con- 
cern the interests of third parties.” 

Limitations on Arbitration 

It will be observed in the first place that the submission is restricted 
to questions of a legal nature or relating to the interpretation of treaties, 
a classification which led to a long intellectual debate as to the difference 
between legal and political questions. In the second place, it excepted 
from the obligation to submit even this limited class of cases, those af- 
fecting the "vital interests,” the "independence,” or the “honor” of the 
contracting states, or the "interests” of third powers. No such exceptions 
are to be found in the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes of 1899, so that instead of indicating a desire to 
enlarge the scope of arbitration, it marks in fact a restriction. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of the United States and Great Britain, 
which had in the past submitted to arbitration such important cases as 
the Alabama claims and the Venezuelan boundary dispute, both of which 
were highly political in character. Great Britain had at first declined to 
submit the Alabama case to arbitration, on the ground that it involved the 
“honor" of Her Majesty’s Government, and likewise demurred to the 
submission of the Venezuelan question on the ground that it was "polit- 
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ical/' a ground which has often induced the American courts to decline 
to exercise jurisdiction over litigated cases. Thus, the proposed treaties 
of 1905 expressly excepted from the obligation to arbitrate, issues which 
had in the past actually been submitted to arbitration, and narrowed the 
scope of the submission beyond The Hague form of 1899 which, while 
not making arbitration obligatory, at least exempted nothing. 

It will not escape notice that the words “vital interests, independence, 
or honor,” the existence of which are left to the determination of each 
litigating nation, arc broad enough, by including everything that is really 
important, to enable any question to be kept from arbitration, no matter 
how legal it may seem or how directly it involves the interpretation of a 
treaty. Whether the exclusion of “domestic” questions which in the more 
recent treaties concluded by Secretary of State Kellogg limits the scope 
of the exceptions to arbitration, remains to be seen. 

Senate 

Moreover, the submission of the treaties to the Senate disclosed an- 
other objection which had not theretofore been revealed. The Senate, 
instead of accepting the treaties as they stood, with their very limited 
scope, expressed its determination not to have any particular question 
submitted without special Senate consent. Though President Roosevelt 
threatened not to present the treaties to the other contracting parties if 
the Senate Amendment were adopted, it was nevertheless adopted. The 
President kept the treaties uncommunicated for thi'ee years; in 1908, 
however, the clamor that he do something not having died down, he pre- 
sented the treaties, through Secretary of State Root, including the Amend- 
ment that no case could be submitted except with express Senate approval. 
The treaties ran for five years and have been renewed. Among the cases 
which have been submitted to arbitration, ostensibly in pursuance of 
these particular treaties, are the Fisheries Arbitration with Great Britain 
(1910) and the Palmas Island Arbitration with the Netherlands (1926). 

Scope of Arbitration 

Several comments seem justified. An agreement to submit to arbitra- 
tion everything but questions that are important can hardly be deemed 
to advance the cause of arbitration. It pays lip-scrvice to arbitration, while 
taking from it much of its essence. Possibly it has some popular psycho- 
logical value in stimulating thoughts of arbitration ; if so, such treaties may 
have justification. Arbitration has been practiced and will continue to be 
because nations find it more profitable or expedient to adjust pending 
issues by tliat method than by any other. The realization of the cost of 
violent methods will doubtless induce a continued recourse to arbitration 
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in the fviture. But it cannot be overlooked that important questions, the 
questions that arc most likely to cause war, are not being submitted with 
any greater frequency or eagerness than heretofore. Though the abortive 
Geneva Protocol and the Locarno Treaties may evidence some intention 
not to permit European questions to result in war if arbitration can avoid 
it, it is still uncertain whether the cultural tradition of arbitration is 
growing. 

Arbitration Made Difficult 

So far as the United States is concerned, the Senate Amendments 
make arbitration for the United States more difficult than it was before 
1908. Many of our most important arbitrations had been submitted to an 
international tribunal or mixed commission by mere executive agreement. 
Only when arbitration seemed likely to make the United States respon- 
sible for money damages, or to result in. a diminution of sovereignty, had 
it been customary to request Senate “advice and consent.” Now it seems 
the Senate intends to check the Executive in the conclusion of arbitra- 
tion agreements by requiring Senate approval of each case to be submitted, 
whether the United States is the complainant or the defendant. An ex- 
ception may be found in the Agreement of August 10, 1922, submitting 
to arbitration the claims of American citizens against Germany under 
the Treaty of Berlin. That this indicates a definite recession by the Senate 
from its previous attitude, it may be hazardous to assume. 

The Court zvith Fixed Personnel 

In the meantime. Secretary of State Root had instructed the Ameri- 
can delegates to the Second Hague Conference of 1907 to endeavor to 
bring about the establishment of a fixed court, with judges in continuous 
session, instead of the ephemeral tribunal convened ad hoc from the 
panel of judges known as the Permanent Court of Arbitration, and con- 
tinued with minor changes by the Conference of 1907. Mr. Root predi- 
cated his instruction upon the thesis that the “principal objection to arbi- 
tration rests not upon the unwillingness of nations to submit their contro- 
versies to impartial arbitration, but upon an apprehension that the arbitra- 
tions to which they submit may not be impartial.” He assumed that 
arbitrators act not under a sense of judicial responsibility, as impartial 
judges deciding according to law, but as “negotiators effecting settle- 
ments of the questions brought before them in accordance with the tradi- 
tions and usages and subject to all the considerations and influences which 
affect diplomatic agents” — the method of compromise, as it has been called. 
He then assumed that nations would be “much more ready to submit 
their controversies” to a regular court of fixed judges deciding according 
to legal principles. 
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The Alleged Element of "Compromise^’ 

In spile of the distinguished name which these suggestions bear, it may 
be douked (i) whether arbitration results in compromise and in the 
process of diplomatic negotiation and not in a decision according to law, 
and (2) whether nations are more willing to submit to a court with a fixed 
personnel than to a tribunal in the composition and selection of the per- 
sonnel of which they had some choice. As to the first point, an examination 
of the six volumes of Moore’s Digest of International Arbitrations dis- 
closes that arbitrators have not been in the habit of regarding their man- 
date as one of "compromise,” but that on the contrary their decisions 
have to a remarkable degree been actuated by considerations of the same 
t3fpe which govern the highest municipal courts. Article 15 of the Hague 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes reads: 
“International arbitration has for its object the settlement of differences 
between States by judges of their own choice and on the basis of respect 
for law.” Impartiality, an endeavor to interpret or find legal principles 
and rules, the guide of precedents, mark the deliberations and decisions 
in practically all the important arbitrations. If national judges occasionally 
lean toward sympathy to their own nation, this is not true of umpires 
and neutral commissioners. Indeed, it is not improbable that the cause of 
arbitration has been unnecessarily harmed and injured by the frequent 
reiteration during the past twenty years of the allegation that arbitration 
was not a strictly judicial process and was governed by considerations 
that an international tribunal with a fixed personnel would escape or 
avoid. No one has been more insistent on the essential error of this as- 
sumption of the inferiority or weakness of arbitration than John Bassett 
Moore, our most profound and informed student of international arbitra- 
tion and until recently a judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. Justice never works automatically, for it uses human 
instrumentalities. Those instrumentalities, whether on municipal courts 
or international courts, are influenced by a variety of considerations, 
some of which defy analysis. That the element of compromise plays some 
part in the application of legal principles to facts need also not be denied, 
but this is believed to be as important a factor in municipal litigations 
as it is in international arbitraton. 

The zpof "Court of Arbitral Justice^’ 

Mr. Root’s proposal of a court received the name of the Court of 
Arbitral Justice. It was never established becattse the assembled nations 
at The Hague could not agree on a system of electing a small number of 
judges from so many states. It is one of the achievements of the Cotn- 
tnittee of Jurists which was appointed hy the Council of the League of 
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Nations in 1920 to draft a statute of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice that they did find a satisfactory method, by election of Council 
and Assembly, of overcoming this obstacle. An International Prize Court, 
the need of which was never more convincingly demonstrated than by 
the prize practice during the last war, was provided for by the Second 
Hague Conference in 1907, but was never brought into being because 
the Declaration of London, which was to embody the maritime law for 
the court, was not ratified by the signatory governments. 

The Taft-Knox Treaties of ipii 

In 1911 a renewed effort was made to remove some of the limitations 
on arbitration, by the conclusion of agreements between the United States 
and Great Britain, and the United States and France. These are known 
as the Taft-Knox Treaties. They required the submission to arbitration 
of all disputes “justiciable in their nature by reason of being susceptible 
of decision by the application of the principles of law or equity.*’ The 
question whether a particular dispute was "justiciable” was to be left 
to the determination of a Joint High Commission of Inquiry, which had 
to be unanimous, or at most lack one of unanimity for an affirmative 
conclusion. Each question to be submitted was to be subject to a “special 
agreement” requiring Senate approval, and the British Government re- 
served the consent of any self-governing dominion if the matter affected 
the interests of such dominion. This British reservation may here be noted 
in connection with the Senate reservation to the protocol adhering to the 
World Court, presently to be discussed. 

Attitude of the Senate 

Even these limitations were insufficient for the Senate. Not only was 
it made absolutely certain that a “special agreement" to arbitrate required 
Senate "advice and consent," but the provision leaving to the Joint High 
Commission the determination of the question whether a particular dispute 
was "justiciable” was rejected. In addition, a proviso was added that seems 
to have become a part of American policy, for it is reiterated on every 
conceivable occasion. The proviso reads: 

Providedj That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification of the 
said treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such ratification, that 
the treaty does not authorize the submission to arbitration of any question 
which affects the admission of aliens into the United States, or the ainission 
of aliens to the educational institutions of the several States, or the territorial 
integrity of the several States or of the United States, or concerning the ques- 
tion of the alleged indebtedness or monied obligation of any State of the 
Uruted States, or any question which depends upon or involves the maintenance 
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of the traditional attitude of the United States concerning American questions, 
commonly described as the Monioe Doctrine, or other purely governmental 
policy. 

The proposed French and British treaties were so crippled by these 
reservations, notably by the one providing for a method of determining 
independently whether a dispute was “justiciable,” that the treaties were 
abandoned by the President. 

The "‘Bryan Peace Treaties'" — The Commission of Inquiry 

In 1913, the so-called Bryan Peace Treaties were submitted to the 
peoples of the world as an assured method of preventing war. They were 
founded on the principle that in the event of any dispute arising between 
two nations, a commission of inquiry consisting of five members would 
be convoked which would investigate the issue and report within one year. 
During that period no change in military or naval preparations of the 
participating nations was to occur, and war was not to be declared or 
hostilities begun. The underlying theory involved the belief that during the 
period of investigation, whatever the nature of the final report of the 
Commission, popular passions would have cooled, and a method of adjust- 
ment designed to avoid war would have been suggested and found. Some 
thirty of such treaties have been concluded by the United States, and 
though they have not been invoked to any extent, they may have served 
a useful purpose nevertheless. A Commission of Inquiry rendered valuable 
service in the Dogger Bank incident between Great Britain and Russia 
in 1905, when a Russian Admiral fired on English fishing boats in the 
belief that they were Japanese destroyers. In 1914, the mediation of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile was usefully employed by the United States 
and Mexico in an effort to settle the Mexican difficulties arising out of the 
occupation of Vera Cruz by the United States. It may be noted, however, 
that the incident of an alleged insult to the American flag at Tampico, 
which gave rise to the hostilities at Vera Cruz, was of the very type con- 
templated by the so-called Bryan Peace Treaties; no investigating com- 
mission was even suggested by the United States, though the alleged 
facts, and particularly their gravity, were seriously disputed by the Mexi- 
can authorities. It may be said tliat, though the Bryan treaties, by their in- 
clttsiveness of subject matter, were hailed as a marked step in advance 
and by Mr. Bryan as an insurance against war, their application is at 
best limited to particular incidents of disputed facts which are sus- 
ceptible of investigation and clarification, but hardly would apply to con- 
tinuing wrongs or differences of opinion in which each party, with full 
knowledge of and agreement upon all the facts, insists upon the correct- 
ness of its view. The treaties, moreover, while providing for investiga- 
tion, do not commit the nations to arbitrate or to take any other par- 
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ticular action. They rest on the assumption that the year’s interval between 
submission and report will suffice to prevent hostilities and that the lapse 
of time together with the Commission’s report will point the way to 
adjustment. 

The War 

The fragility of all rational institutions for the preservation of peace 
was demonstrated by the outbreak of the great European War of 1914. 
Apparently oblivious to the forces and factors making war ultimately 
inevitable in that continent, arbitration had been discussed and promoted 
since 1899 with a fervor theretofore unknown. It cannot legitimately be 
asserted tliat arbitration agreements are futile or are to be discouraged 
or tliat the preservation of peace by agreement is an idle effort. Quite 
the contrary. But the fact that one of the greatest wars of history inter- 
rupted an important movement for international cooperation, with growing 
reliance on arbitration as a method, must give pause to those who profess 
to find in judicial machinery alone a safeguard against war. It would indi- 
cate that some factors must have been overlooked before 1914, and in 
a later part of this chapter I shall venture to suggest some of the essential 
factors of the problem which deserve more concentrated attention. Nor 
has the cause of a rational solution of international difficulties been aided 
by the fantastic and often spurious motives assigned to one or other of 
the belligerents in the late war, or by the endeavor to find in the struggle 
a great moral issue on which civiliaation depended. These justifications for 
uncontrolled passion and ardent devotion to one cause or the other in a 
war are likely to evaporate before the dissolving effects of time, investiga- 
tion, and reflection; but they indicate how unstable is the human mind 
in the face of such emotions as military patriotism and nationalism. 
They indicate that statesmen who reserve from arbitration questions in- 
volving national honor, independence, vital interests and domestic ques- 
tions, may know the efiects of these emotions better than some of the 
people themselves. The fact that so many of the gl'idiators for arbitration 
were in 1914-1918 among the most violent of the militarists and among 
the strongest opponents of mediation and reconciliation must give patise 
to those who place their faith unalterably in judicial machinery. 

The Treaty of Versailles 

At the end of the war came the Treaty of Versailles and its counter- 
parts, instruments which, to say the least, have placed Europe in as un- 
enviable a state of uncertainty as have any other European treaties that 
preceded them. It was a severe handicap for the League of Nations to 
start under such auspices, and whether it will survive the consequences 
of Versailles is doubted by some. It is to be hoped that it will, and that it 
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represents a step in international cooperation which may grow stronger 
with the passage of time and with the friendly adjustment of the diffi- 
culties inevitably growing out of Versailles and the rearrangement of 
Europe. 

The Covenant and the so-called "World Court" 

The Covenant had provided for a Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the plans for which were to be formulated by the Council and 
submitted to the member nations for adoption. The Council invited a 
Commission of Jurists to meet at The Hague, which, after deliberation, 
proposed a statute, a protocol for which was to be signed by the member 
nations. The principal feature of this Court, as proposed by the Com- 
mission of Jurists, lay in the method of electing judges — ^by the Council 
and Assembly of the League on the nomination of the national groups 
represented in the Permanent Court of Arbitration — and in the provision 
for compulsory jurisdiction over legal issues. The latter was definitely 
a great step in advance and justified the fixed personnel of eleven judges 
with four deputies, which the Commission provided for. Where jurisdic- 
tion is compulsory and an unwilling defendant can be haled into court, no 
objection can be raised to a fixed personnel. But the Council, on receiv- 
ing the report of the Commission, made a radical change in the proposal. 
On the ground that the Covenant did not authorize the Commission to 
confer compulsory jurisdiction on the Court, this provision was struck 
out, and the article for compulsory jurisdiction was left as an “optional” 
clause, which nations might adhere to if they chose. Fortunately, some 
twenty-two of the smaller states have signed and ratified this clause, 
though cases under it have not yet arisen. Among the larger Powers, 
Germany has ratified the clause, and in the 1929 session of the Assembly 
Great Britain,^® France and Italy announced their intention to sign it. 
If these countries ratify, it will mark a notable advance in obligatory 
jurisdiction over legal disputes. 

The Court and Advisory Opinions 

Though the Statute did not provide for giving advisory opinions, 
Article 14 of the Covenant does provide for them, and the Court has 
deemed that it had the privilege and power though not the duty to 
render such opinions in a given case. The advisory opinion as a function 
of the Court was opposed by Mr. Root and others as not judicial in 
character, for the opinion, given to the Council or Assembly only, is 
not binding on any one and is recommendatory only. In a long memo- 
randum, printed in the Congressional Record of January 4, 1926, but 
dated 1922, John Bassett Moore has taken somewhat the same position- 
If the Court were compelled to give advisory opinions, it was believed 

** Great Britain has since ratified with reservations, 
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that it would take from the Court its judicial independence and convert 
it to that extent into the office of an Attorney General to the League 
of Nations. In fact, the advisory opinion has proved a most active function 
of the Court, and since the Court is privileged under its own rules to 
decline to render such opinion, it probably constitutes no danger to the 
Court or to its judicial independence. The Court has rendered some six- 
teen advisory opinions, and fifteen decisions in litigated cases. They will 
be summarized presently. 

The Court’s Jurisdiction 

The Permanent Court of International Justice had a historical back- 
ground of some importance. Experience, therefore, was a guide to the 
Committee of Jurists. They realized that a court was in the present stage 
of internationd development generally regarded as limited in its powers 
to the solution of certain types of questions, which in the absence of a 
better name are denominated “legal,” that is, capable of solution by the 
application of “legal” principles. . . . 

The "Optional Clause” 

To enable the compulsory feature of the Court’s jurisdiction to be 
availed of by slates willing to be arraigned unilaterally on the demand 
of another state, the Court’s obligatory jurisdiction, which slates could 
agree upon by signing a special clause, was deemed to embrace questions 
involving (a) the interpretation of a treaty; (b) any question of inter- 
national law ; (c) the existence of any facts which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation; (d) the nature or 
extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an international 
obligation. 

It was further provided that the declaration accepting the compulsory 
jurisdiction might be made unconditionally or on condition of reciprocity 
or for a certain time only. As already observed, a considerable number 
of states have ratified the “optional clause.” 

Decisions of the Court 

The litigated cases, resulting in a judgment, which have come before 
the Court thus far have been as follows: 

I. The case of the S.S. Wimbledon between Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan on the one hand, and Germany on the other. Inasmuch 
as there is no German on the Court, Germany had the privilege of ap- 
pointing a judge to sit with the Court in this case. The Court held that 
Article 380 of the Treaty of Versailles forbade Germany’s applying to 
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the Kiel Canal a neutrality order which would close the canal to a British- 
owned French chartered vessel carrying munitions to Danzig for trans- 
shipment to Poland during the war between Poland and Russia. The 
issue involved the question as to what was meant by the neutralization 
of the Kiel Canal. It was held not to involve a prohibition of the trans- 
port of war vessels or munitions of war of belligerent powers when 
Germany is neutral. 

2. The Mavromattis Palestine Concessions, in which a Greek subject, 
through the Greek Government, brought suit against Great Britain, alleg- 
ing a violation of the Greek’s pre-war concessions in Palestine. The plain- 
tiff invoked an obligatory jurisdictional clause under the mandate and 
was sustained by the Court. 

The fouith judgment of the Court involved the decision of the 
Mavromattis case on its merits, the Court holding that the British Gov- 
ernment as mandatory had bound itself to respect certain concessions in 
Palestine, but that as in fact the new concessions which had been granted 
did not result in any loss to the original concessionaire, no liability was 
imposed. On the question of original jurisdiction there was a strong 
dissent of five judges. 

Decisions 3 and S involved the interpretation of the reparation clauses 
of the Treaty of Neuilly between the Allied Powers and Bulgaria. The 
Court held (i) that the treaty did authorize certain classes of claims 
against Bulgaria for damages to person and property. The second judg- 
ment involved a demand for an interpretation of the earlier one under 
Art. 60 of the Court’s statute. The Court declined to interpret its earlier 
judgment where the request went beyond the limits of the judgment 
itself. 

The sixth and seventh judgments involved German claims against 
Poland, arising out of an alleged violation of property rights of German 
subjects in Upper Silesia. The Court first held that they had jurisdiction 
over the case, notwithstanding Poland’s objection, and then decided the 
case on the merits. 

8. The eighth judgment of the court involved again the claims of 
the German government against Poland for the seizure of its citizens’ 
property in Upper Silesia. The court affirmed its jurisdiction of the case. 
The court also ruled that admissions and proposals made during negotia- 
tions to settle the matter would not be considered, then reserved the 
case to be heard on its merits (see Judgment 13). It was a ten to three 
decision, 

9. The ninth judgment, the Lotus case, involved the criminal juris- 
diction of Turkish courts over an officer of a French vessel which sank 
a Turkish vessel outside Turkish waters. France claimed that the law 
of the flag gave France exclusive jurisdiction, but the court held that 
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there was concurrent jurisdiction and so gave judgment for Turkey. The 
court decided seven to five, though the record shows an even division 
of the judges. Judge Moore’s so-called “dissenting” opinion actually con- 
curs with the court’s conclusion, but emphasizes the grounds of the 
decision. 

10. The tenth judgment of the court involved again the Mavromattis 
Concessions in Palestine. Greece claimed damages for her subject for 
the delay in approving the concession. Great Britain set up the defense 
of jurisdiction, and the court held that it had no jurisdiction to settle 
matters between an individual and a state, as its jurisdiction arose under 
Article ii of the mandate and that extends only to a breach of the 
international obligations. It was a four to three decision. 

11. In the eleventh judgment Germany asked for an interpretation 
of judgments five, seven and eight, claiming also that there was a dis- 
pute with Poland. Poland claimed there was no dispute and defended 
on the ground of the court’s jurisdiction under Article 60 of the Statute. 
The interpretation was given by a vote of eight to three. 

12. The twelfth judgment concerns an interpretation of the articles 
in the German-Polish convention of May 15, 1923, and the rights of 
minority schools in Upper Silesia. As Poland made no preliminary objec- 
tion to the jurisdiction, but waited until Germany had asked for a deci- 
sion on the merits, the court retained jurisdiction and rendered judgment 
for Germany on the merits. Four judges dissented on the question of the 
court’s jurisdiction. 

13. The thirteenth judgment involved the nature of the reparation 
to be made by Poland to Germany for the seizure of the factories at 
Chorzow. The court took jurisdiction, held Article 256 of the Treaty 
of Versailles not applicable, then referred the assessment of damages to 
a committee of experts, but closed the case on advice that the two govern- 
ments had made a settlement of the case. The court overruled again the 
Polish objection to jurisdiction, deeming it res adjudicata. The vote was 
nine to three. 

14. This case between France and the Kingdom of Serbia involved 
the rights of French bondholders to insist upon payment from the Serbian 
government of certain bonds and coupons expressed in French francs, 
in gold currency rather than in French paper money, and involved also 
the court’s jurisdiction to consider the case. Tire court rendered judgment 
for France, nine to three, holding that gold francs were intended by the 
contract. Jurisdiction was derived under Article 38 of the Statute because 
it had become the subject of diplomatic dispute between the countries. 

15. The fifteenth judgment involved a similar issue between France, 
appearing on behalf of French bondholders, and Brazil, and was decided 
the same way as the Serbian case. 
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Advisory Opinions 

The advisory function has thus far been invoked by the Council only, 
in the following questions submitted for opinions : 

1. “Was the workers’ delegate for the Netherlands to the third session 
of the International Labor Conference nominated in accordance with the 
provisions of Paragraph 3 of Article 289 of the Treaty of Versailles?” 
The Court answered in the affirmative, stating that the Netherlands’ 
representative was not bound to consult the largest employers’ or workers’ 
organization in selecting its delegates to the International Labor 
Conference. 

2. “Does the competence of the International Labor Organization 
extend to the international regulation of the conditions of labor of persons 
employed in agriculture?” The Court said, Yes. 

3. "Does the examination of proposals for the organization and de- 
velopment of methods of agricultural developments and of other questions 
of like nature fall within the competence of the International Labor Or- 
ganization?” The Court said that it did, but only in so far as conditions 
of labor are concerned. 

4. “Is or is not the dispute between France and Great Britain as to 
the nationality decrees issued in Tunis and Morocco (French zone) on 
November 8, 1921, and their application to British subjects, by interna- 
tional law solely a matter of domestic jurisdiction ?” The Court said that it 
was not by international law solely a matter of domestic jurisdiction, 
though nationality is a matter which generally does fall within a state’s 
domestic jurisdiction. It is to be observed that France and Great Britain 
submitted this question after a prior comprotmse between themselves, 
through the Council of the League. 

5. “Do Articles lo and ii of the Treaty of Peace between Finland 
and Russia, signed at Dorpat on October 14, 1920, and the annexed 
Declaration of the Russian Delegation regarding the autonomy of East- 
ern Carelia constitute engagements of an international character which 
place Russia under an obligation to Finland as to the carrying out of 
the provisions contained therein?" The Court refused to give the opinion, 
by a vote of 7 to 4, on the ground that Russia had not consented to the 
submission of this dispute to the court. This question and the history 
connected with it had an important bearing in the debates in the United 
States Senate. 

6. The sixth question was whether Poland’s refusal to recognize 
certain contracts and leases made by German colonists in Upper Silesia 
constituted a breach by Poland of its international obligation under the 
Polish Mworities Treaty. The Court said, Yes. 

7. The seventh question involved the acquisition of Polish nationality 
by German settlers, and involved the question whether the League was 
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competent under the Polish Minorities Treaty to determine such issues, 
and what was the proper interpretation of Article 4 of that Treaty The 
Court was of the opinion that the Council of the League was competent 
to deal with questions as to the acquisition of Polish nationality by Gciman 
settlers, and tliat Article 4 made habitual residence of parents at the date 
of the birth of settlers concerned a condition of acquiring nationality 

8. The eighth question was whether the Jaworzina boundary dispute 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia had been finally determined by the 
Conference of Ambassadors, or was still open. The Court ruled that it had 
been finally determined. 

9. The ninth question was whether the Conference of Ambassadors 
had exhausted their powers under a resolution of the Assembly with re- 
spect to the delimitation of the Albanian frontier between Albania and 
Jugoslavia, and particularly with respect to the allocation of the Monas- 
tery of Saint-Naoum The Court answered in the affirmative. 

10. The tenth question involved the matter of the exchange of Greek 
and Turkish populations under the Treaty of Lausanne, and the particu- 
lar question whether a Greek established in Constantinople could be ex- 
changed and what was meant by “established.” The Court defined the term 
by holding that the Greek must have resided in Constantinople prior to 
October 30, 1918, with an intention to remain there. 

11. The eleventh opinion involved the question whether the Polish 
Government was entitled under the peace treaties to maintain a postal 
service in the port of Danzig not restricted to a single office. The Danzig 
authorities contended they were so restricted. The Court decided in favor 
of Poland. 

12. The twelfth advisory opinion was requested by the Council in 
connection with the delimitation of the frontier between Turkey and Iraq 
(the Mosul question). The Court was asked whether the decision of the 
Council under Article 3 of the Treaty of Lausanne was an arbitral award, 
a recommendation, or merely mediation, and whether the decision had to 
be unanimous. The Court held that the decision of the Council was bind- 
ing and had to be unanimous, excepting from vote the parties to the dis- 
pute, namely. Great Britain and Turkey. . . . 

13. The thirteenth opinion involved the question whether the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization covdd also regulate, incidentally to the regula- 
tion of labor, the personal work of small employers, such as barbers. The 
Court held that it could, if the regulation were incidental, and that the 
Labor Organization had certain discretionary powers not, however, “un- 
limited,” 

14. The fourteenth advisory opinion involved the powers of the Euro- 
pean Commission of the Danube. The Court held that the Commission had 
the same powers in the Galatz to Braila sector as they did below that sec- 
tor, and that the upstream limit was immediately above the port of Brmla. 
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Also, that the powers of the Commission extended over the whole of the 
maritime Danube, and were not excluded from any zones territorially 
defined and corresponding to harbor zones, thus overruling the Rumanian 
contention that Rumania had exclusive powers in certain zones. The 
decision was nine to one. 

15. The fifteenth opinion involved the rights and obligations of Poland 
and the Free City of Danzig in the administration of the railways, and the 
Court held that the Danzig courts had jurisdiction of individual claims 
against the Polish Administration of the railways, and that the decision 
of the High Commissioner holding that the Danzig courts had no juris- 
diction was not legally well founded. The opinion was unanimous, 

16. The sixteenth opinion involved the question whether Greece or 
Turkey, as individual states, could refer such disputes as arose within 
the Mixed Commission for the Exchange of Greek and Turkish Popula- 
tion to an arbitrator, or whether they were to be finally determined by the 
commission. The Court decided unanimously that they were wholly for the 
Commission to settle. 

The United States’ Adhesion to the Protocol 

Agitation for a great international tribunal, a “world court,” had been 
carried on in the United States for many years prior to 1914. The Court 
of Arbitral Justice, the draft of which was evolved at the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907, but which never came into being, was the nearest approach 
to such a court. When, therefore, the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice had been drafted and adopted by the Council and 
Assembly, a considerable movement arose in the United States for the 
adherence of the United States to the protocol. The intimate association 
of the Court with the League of Nations, and the ardent advocacy of the 
Court by the protagonists of the League, tended to prejudice some of our 
leading statesmen against the Court, It was argued, however, that inas- 
much as the jurisdiction of the Court was not obligatory, and inasmuch 
as the United States was privileged to submit or not to submit any dispute 
to which it was a party, that there was no danger to the United States from 
the Court’s association with the League, and that any danger there might 
be could be averted by adequate reservations. Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge supported the adherence of the United States, with a variety of 
limitations and reservations, and on January 27, 1926, the United States 
Senate voted adherence by a majority of 76 to 17 in a Resolution con- 
taining five reservations and two incidental resolutions. * 

The Senate Reservations 

Of the reservations made by the United States Senate only the second 
part of the Fifth presented any difficulty to the members of the League 
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That reservation provided that the Court “shall not, without the consent 
of the United States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion touch- 
ing any dispute or question in which the United States has or claims an 
interest.” After five states had accepted the Senate reservations, a con- 
ference of the Powers was called at Geneva in September, 1926, to bring 
about a united position on the Senate’s proposals. The conference accepted 
most of the reservations but could not agree to the Fifth, and thus the 
matter remained in deadlock until February, 1929, when Senator Root, 
as a member of the Committee of Jurists of 1920, submitted proposals for 
bridging the differences. These proposals offer a compromise by providing 
that, whenever a request for advisory opinion is to be made by the Coun- 
cil of the League on the Court, the United States is to be at once notified 
and given opportunity to express its objection. The Council, however, has 
the privilege of overruling the objection and submitting the question not- 
withstanding, in which event the United States has the privilege of with- 
drawing from the Court. In support of the acceptance of this proposal 
by the Senate, it is argued that, in practice, the Council would never sub- 
mit a question over the objection of the United States. The administration 
supports American adherence on the basis of the proposals of Mr, Root. 
Whether the Senate will accept them remains to be seen. 

Recent Position Toward Arbitration 

Under the Treaty of Versailles, numerous arbitrations have been held 
between the individual Allied Powers on the one hand and Germany, 
Austria or Hungary on the other. The principal matters arbitrated before 
these so-called Mixed Arbitral Tribunals have been questions of private 
debts under Article 296 of the Treaty of Versailles and similar articles of 
the other treaties, and damages due to exceptional war measures in Ger- 
man or Austro-Hungarian territory under Article 297. 

The United States has recently participated in three important arbi- 
trations, the one with Germany under the Treaty of Berlin and a supple- 
mentary executive agreement, which is marked by the high-minded judi- 
cial impartiality of the American Umpire, the late Judge Parker; the one 
with Austria and Hungary ; and the one with Mexico for the arbitration 
of pecuniary claims of American citizens against Mexico and of Mexican 
citizens against the United States. In addition, the British-American Arbi- 
tration under the Treaty of igio has been concluded, and the Las Palmas 
Arbitration with the Netherlands decided by Judge Huber of Switzerland. 
There have not been arbitrated the large number of pecuniary claims 
against Great Britain and France, arising out of the violation of the neu- 
tral rights of American citizens between 1914 and 1917, the former having 
been settled for a sum of $1,500,000 under an Executive Agreement of 
May 19. 1927. 
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In February, 1927, during the diplomatic controversy with Mexico on 
the Mexican petroleum and land laws in their application to American 
citizens, the United States Senate, by a resolution believed to be unique 
in American history, unanimously voted, 77 to o, its approval of arbitra- 
tion as a method of settling the issue. The resolution and the public opinion 
which it reflected stayed, at least temporarily, the hand of those who 
appear to have been contemplating more forceful measures. The issue is 
highly debatable and is capable of adjudication by legal standards. Cer- 
tainly the United States can well afford to take the lead in submitting 
to arbitration all pecuniary claims against other nations A treaty con- 
cluded at Mexico City in 1902 and renewed at Buenos Aires in 1910 com- 
mits many of the American countries to that policy. Self-interest and the 
desirability of removing pecuniary claims from the political to the legal 
arena support the wisdom of the policy. 

In 1928, Secretary Kellogg negotiated a series of arbitration treaties 
designed to lake the place of the expired or expiring Root treaties. The 
new treaties provide for the submission of “justiciable disputes,” but ex- 
cept questions within the “domestic jurisdiction” of either Party, or 
questions which involve the interests of third states or the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Conciliation treaties, extending the Bryan model of 1913, are also 
under negotiation with several countries. 

The Sixth International Conference of American States at Havana, 
1928, passed a resolution approving obligatory arbitration of legal dis- 
putes and conciliation of all others. A conference to carry out this resolu- 
tion was convened in Washington in December, 1928, and approved a 
treaty providing a wide scope for obligatory arbitration and conciliation. 
Practically the only exception from the obligation to submit questions to 
arbitration is the one covering questions within the “domestic jurisdiction” 
of either party, and the determination whether a particular issue is within 
the exception is to be left to the Tribunal — ^not to either of the parties 
themselves, as heretofore. This is a great advance. Even the Monroe Doc- 
trine is not excepted. Detailed provisiems are elaborated so as to recruit the 
Tribunal in the event that either country seeks to prevent a decision by 
failing to appoint judges. Only a few countries made reservations, and 
these are not fundamental. The treaty is now before the legislatures of 
the various participating countries for ratification. 

Concltisions 

International arbitration is a process which must be judged relatively. 
Its success depends upon the state of the world's political health, and 
upon a remov^ of the reasons for that distrust, apprehension and fear 
which ate characteristic of international relations. Those vices have defi- 
nite sdtntili and causes, found in the Unregulated and competitive modus 
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vivcndi of the nations. The process of arbitration has thus a relation to 
armaments, for so long as the competitive struggle in the economic and 
political field induces distrust, apprehension and fear, it will be reflected in 
the growth of armaments and in the unwillingness to cultivate peaceful 
methods of adjusting differences. The world's real problem, therefore, 
the solution of which would almost automatically reduce armaments and 
promote arbitration, is to deflate those practices and the accompanying 
psychology which now make the competition for power and prestige seem 
normal and natural. The major postulates of international relations re- 
cjuire reexamination, clarification and sanitation if disastrous conflicts are 
to be averted. Both ends may be therapeutically treated at the same time, 
the creation of rational institutions rnd the removal of the causes of 
hostility. To promote the former, however, while neglecting the latter, is to 
invite disappointment and danger. No more difficult nroblem ever engaged 
the intelligence and ingenuity of thinking people. 

IV. THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 

I. TEXT OF THE MULTILATERAL ANTI-WAR TREATY 

The president of the German Reich, 

The President of the United States of America, 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 

The President of the French Republic, 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Do- 
minions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 

His Majesty the King of Italy, 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 

The President of the Republic of Poland, 

The President of the Czechoslovak Republic, 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare of man- 
kind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy should be made to the end that the 
peaceful and friendly relations now existing between their peoples may 
be perpetuated ; 

Convinced that all changes in their relations with one another should 
be sought only by pacific means and be the result of a peaceful and orderly 
process, and that any signatory power which shall hereafter seek to pro- 
mote its national interests by resort to war should be denied the benefits 
furnished by this treaty ; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other nations of 
the world will join in this humane endeavor and by adhering to the pres- 
ent treaty as soon as it comes into force bring their peoples .within the 
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scope of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the civilized nations of the 
world in a common renunciation of war as an instrument of their national 
policy ; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty and for that purpose have appointed 
as their respective plenipotentiaries; . . . 

Who, having communicated to one another their full powers found in 
good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles : 

Article I. The high contracting parties solemnly declare In the names 
of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solu- 
tion of international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another. 

Article II. The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. 

Article HI. The present treaty shall be ratified by the high contracting 
parties named in the preamble in accordance with their respective consti- 
tutional requirements, and shall take effect as between them as soon as all 
their several instruments of ratification shall have been deposited at Wash- 
ington. 

This treaty shall, when it has come into effect as prescribed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, remain open as long as may be necessary for adherence 
by all the other Powers of the world. . . . 

2. HISTORY 

We have sketched the rise of the peace movement; let us now turn 
our attention definitely to a study of the contemporary forces which have 
made possible the outlawry of war. The student of sociology must recog- 
nize that, just as in the case of any modern material device, the new ad- 
vance was contingent upon previous progress. The Paris Pact could never 
have been adopted by the nations of the world had it not been for the peace 
ideal which had gradually seeped into the minds of the people and their 
rulers. Thus in very large measure the peace treaty is the crystallization of 
world sentiment for peace. 

Nevertheless, the concrete means by which a lofty ideal of peace has 
been precipitated into the cold actualities of an adopted multilateral treaty 
illustrate the technique of social progress. First of all, some one had to 
conceive the germ of the new idea and proclaim it to a society which was 
ripe for its consideration. In this case it was the head of a well-known 
firm of corporation lawyers, S. 0 . Levinson, whose mind thought out the 
idea. He published his thesis in a magazine article in 1918, laying down the 
proposition that so long as war remained a legal instrument it could never 
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be effectively abolished. He therefore proposed that war be made a ci'ime 
under international law. He coined the phrase “the outlawry of war" and 
suggested that it be embodied in a universal treaty badced by a world court 
which would settle all differences by peaceful means and under the funda- 
mental law that war was illegal. 

Levinson endeavored to win “key” men to the support of his pro- 
posal. He early presented his idea to the late Senator Knox and to the 
philosopher John Dewey. Both became public champions of the project. 
He won great public figures : among others, the prophetic clergyman, John 
Haynes Holmes, the moral crusader. Col. Raymond Robins, the distin- 
guished woman jurist. Justice Florence E. Allen, and — more important 
than all others — Senator William E. Borah, Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the United States Senate. Eventually, Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge mentioned the outlawry proposal in one or more 
of their messages. 

Levinson created a sounding board for his idea in the American Com- 
mittee for the Outlawry of War, which enabled him to act impersonally 
even though the headquarters were in his own office. 

The debate in the United States Senate in 1919 and 1920 with the 
acrimonious hostility of the “bitter-enders” to a League of Nations un- 
doubtedly secured some support for outlawry among Senators who were 
looking for almost any alternative to the League. Events were thus playing 
into the hands of Levinson, and he was always ready to take advantage of 
every break. 

It would have been difficult for the outlawry idea to become a reality 
so soon had it not been for William E. Borah. It will be remembered that 
to him more than to any other man was due the Washington Conference 
on Disarmament. He had always been the ready champion of peace and 
international friendship. He had consistently opposed American interven- 
tion in Russia and favored Russian recognition. He eagerly championed 
the outlawry of war and in 1923 offered a resolution in the Uirited States 
Senate for its adoption. This resolution was franked out to thousands upon 
thousands of people throughout the coimtry. It became the rallying center 
for peace organizations and many church bodies. 

While Borah was winning converts for the idea by the tens of thousands, 
Levinson was quietly at work securing still more formidable support for 
the measure. He finally persuaded a good many peace organizations to agree 
on a formula of action in favor of the United States* adherence to the 
World Court provided that the nations should outlaw war within five 
years. 
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Mr. Levinson was also fortunate in winning over to his cause the bril- 
liant editor of the Christian Century, Charles Clayton Monison, who in 
1926 devoted an entire issue to the outlawry of war and in 1927 published 
the first book on the subject. This printed material was sent all over the 
world and bore unexpected fruit in many influential quarters. 

In the meanwhile the project had won such widespread support that 
Senator Borah, who prior to this time had not pushed to a vote hts resolu- 
tion in the Senate, determined to do so in 1927. However, before this was 
done, on the tenth anniversary of America’s entrance into the World War, 
April 6, 1927, the Foreign Minister of France, M, Aristide Briand, among 
other things had said to an American reporter that “France would be will- 
ing to subscribe publicly with the United States to any mutual engagement 
tending to outlaw war, to use an American expression, as between these 
two countries." This chance remark would have probably died of inaction 
had it not been for the ever alert Levinson. 

On reading the proposal of Briand for a bilateral treaty outlawing war, 
Levinson sailed for France, where he spent three weeks in frequent con- 
versations with the Foreign Office urging it to draft a definite treaty and 
submit it formally to Washington. He suggested that this treaty be written 
in language so simple that the ordinary man in the street could understand 
it, that it should not embody any mechanism for peace, nor should it 
attempt to distinguish between the kind of war to be outlawed, — ^to make 
an exception of defensive war, for instance. His feeling was that if the 
treaty attempted to deal with a mechanism to attain peace, opinion about 
the mechanism might be so divided that the outlawry of war, the heart of 
the proposal, might be lost. It was not long before Briand sent over to the 
United States the proposed bilateral treaty outlawing war. 

While Levinson was at work in France, Senator Borah proposed in the 
United States that Briand’s proposal be enlarged so as to include Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Japan, and Italy. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Senator Borah had an even more far-sighted strategy in regard 
to the Briand overture than had Levinson. 

Senator Borah was repeatedly called into conference with the Secre- 
tary of State and the President and urged on them this point of view. It 
was thus that in December, 1927 Secretary Kellogg on behalf of the 
United States offered to sign the outlawry pact provided it could he con- 
cluded with the four other leading nations in addition to France and the 
United Slates, and would be open to the signature of all the others. 

From this time Secretary Kellogg, acting -with the aid of Senator Borah, 
conducted an official correspondence in support of his proposal, first with 
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France and then with other nations — ^the original six having been extended 
to include fifteen in all. This was certainly the outstanding diplomatic 
achievement of Secretary Kellogg, — probably the only one which will be 
remembered in history. He conducted the negotiations ably, answering every 
objection which was raised and standing firmly against reservations of any 
kind. 

On August 27, 1928, in Paris, fifteen nations signed their names to the 
treaty. Simultaneously the United States Depaitment of State handed to 
every capital in which it had accredited representatives a copy of the final 
text of the tieaty and all the correspondence in regard to it. The other na- 
tions were all invited to adhere to Ae treaty. Since the United States still 
maintained an official quarantine of Soviet Russia, the French Govern- 
ment transmitted the invitation to Russia. The response to the invitation 
was immediate, and by January, 1929, a total of sixty-two states had 
signified their intention of accepting the general treaty, although they had 
not all ratified it. 

The Soviet Union was the first formally to adhere to the pact, which 
it did on September 27, 1928. It was not until December that the treaty 
was sent to the United States Senate for ratification by the President, and 
on January 15, 1929, it was accepted by a vote of eighty-five to one. 

It was scarcely more than six months later when the Briand-Kellogg 
peace pact came officially into force, on July 24, 1929 Fifteen nations were 
signatory to it and thirty-one other states adhered, thus maldng the trea^ 
effective at that time between forty-six countries of the world. 

It can thus be seen that from the moment when this idea was first pub- 
licly thrown out to the war-weary nations in 1918 to its acceptance by the 
entire world, a period of approximately eleven years had elapsed. The suc- 
cess of the idea required not only a long historical grovrth in peace senti- 
ment, but a combination of favorable circumstances and national leader- 
ship. Had Senator Borah not been in charge of the Foreign Affairs of the 
United States Senate, had Briand been unwilling to agree to a multilateral 
treaty, had Secretary Kellogg been willing to accept reservations, the final 
acceptance of the proposal might have been delayed for years. It should 
also be noted that the idea was refracted by the media through which it 
came into being. The actual Briand-Kellogg pact nowhere mentions “the 
outlawry of war,” nor does it provide the machinery of a world court. 
Actually the treaty “renounces” war. It takes the basic conception of out- 
lawry and enacts it into reality without proposing any judicial machinery 
or a new body of law. Nevertheless, however much the refraction, the 
heart of the original proposal is still there. We have achieved a moral and 
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legal victory for peace that is incalculable. As students of sociology we 
know that great historic declarations for freedom, for liberty, and for 
equality have a significance far beyond the technicalities of their phrase- 
ology. This pact cannot but make it more difficult for any nation to engage 
in war. By throwing the moral and legal sanction of the entire world 
behind those who strive for peace it should make it far more precarious 
for any nation to embark on war, and it would afford every nation which 
genuinely wishes peace an opportunity of avoiding precipitate militaristic 
activity even in the event of actual invasion. 

We may say that sociologically the proposal went through the following 
steps : 

1. A consciousness of need for peace on the part of millions of people. 

2. A solution not too widely at variance with the culture or vested in- 
terests of the dominant groups in the nations concerned. 

3. Spreading the consciousness of this need, together with the pro- 
posed solution, first among influential leaders and secondarily among the 
masses of the people. 

4. A conflict in solutions. 

5. Open discussion of the issue. 

6. Seizure of every opening, however small, to advance the project. 

7. Willingness to compromise and allow others credit for achievement, 
provided the basic pi-oposal should not be lost. 

8. Its acceptance in principle by several official governments. 

9. Its enactment into official international law through a multilateral 
treaty. 

10. Its effect on international action, as shown in such a dispute as the 
Russo-Chinese conflict over the Manchurian Railway. 

3. THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 

The French Government responded to Secretary Kellogg’s proposal 
that the treaty be made multilateral by intimating that its obligations under 
the League of Nations might stand in the way. 

In reply Frank B. Kellogg sent die following letter: 

The Secretary of State to the French Ambassador (Claudel) 

Washington, February aj, ipa8 

... It is evident from our previous correspondence that the Govern- 
ments of France and the United State.s are of one mind in their earnest 
desire to initiate and promote a new international movement for effective 
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world peace, and that they are in agreement as to the essential principles 
of the procedure to be followed in the accomplishment of their common 
purpose. As I understand your note of January 21, 1928, the only sub- 
stantial obstacle in the way of the unqualified acceptance by France of the 
proposals which I submitted in my notes of December 28, 1927, and 
January ii, 1928, is your Government’s doubt whether as a member of the 
League of Nations and a party to the treaties of Locarno and other treaties 
guaranteeing neutrality, France can agree with the United States and the 
other principal world powers not to resort to war in their mutual rela- 
tions, without ipso facto violating her present international obligations 
under those treaties. In your excellency’s last note this question was sug- 
gested for consideration. 

Without, of course, undertaking formally to construe the present 
treaty obligations of France, I desire to point out that if those obligations 
can be interpreted so as to permit France to conclude a treaty with the 
United States such as that offered to me last July by M. Briand and 
oflTered again in your note of January 21, 1928, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that they can be interpreted with equal justice so as to permit 
France to join with the United States in offering to conclude an equiva- 
lent multilateral treaty with the other principal powers ot the world. The 
difference between the bilateral and multilateral form of treaty having for 
its object the unqualified renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy, seems to me to be one of degree and not of substance. A Govern- 
ment free to conclude such a bilateral treaty should be no less able to 
become a party to an identical multilateral treaty since it is hardly to be 
presumed that members of the League of Nations are in a position to do 
separately something they cannot do together. I earnestly hope, there- 
fore, that your Government, which admittedly perceives no bar to the 
conclusion of an unqualified anti-war treaty with the United States alone, 
will be able to satisfy itself that an equivalent treaty among the principal 
world powers would be equally consistent with membership in the League 
of Nations. If, however, members of the League of Nations cannot, with- 
out violating the terms of the Covenant of the League, agree among them- 
selves and with the Government of the United Slates to renounce war as 
an instrument of their national policy, it seems idle to discuss either 
bilateral or multilateral treaties unreservedly renouncing war. I am reluc- 
tant to believe, however, that the provisions of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations really stand in the way of the cooperation of the United States 
and members of the League of Nations in a common eflfort to abolish the 
institution of war. Of no little interest in this connection is the recent 
adoption of a resolution by the Sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States expressing in the name of the American Republics un- 
qualified condemnation of war as an instrument of national policy in them 
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mutual relations. It is significant to note that of the twenty-one states 
represented at the Conference, seventeen are members of the League of 
Nations. 

I trust, therefore, that neither France nor any other member of the 
League of Nations will finally decide that an unequivocal and unqualified 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy either violates the 
specific obligations imposed by the Covenant or conflicts with the funda- 
mental idea and purpose of the League of Nations, On the contrary, 
is it not entirely reasonable to conclude that a formal engagement of this 
character entered into by all of the principal powers, and ultimately, I 
trust, by the entire family of nations, would be a most effective instru- 
ment for promoting the great ideal of peace which the League itself has so 
closely at heart? If, however, such a declaration were accompanied by 
definitions of the word "aggressor” and by exceptions and qualifications 
stipulating when nations would be justified in going to war, its effect 
would be very greatly weakened and its positive value as a guaranty of 
peace virtually destroyed. The ideal which inspires the effort so sincerely 
and so hopefully put forward by your Government and mine is arresting 
and appealing just because of its purity and simplicity ; and I cannot avoid 
the feeling that if governments should publicly acknowledge that they can 
only deal with this ideal in a technical spirit and must insist upon the 
adoption of reservations impairing, if not utterly destroying the true signifi- 
cance of their common endeavors, they would be in effect only recording 
their impotence, to the keen disappointment of mankind in general. 

From the broad standpoint of humanity and civilization, all war is 
an assault upon the stability of human society, and should be suppressed 
in the common interest. The Government of the United States desires to 
see the institution of war abolished, and stands ready to conclude with 
the French, British, Italian, German and Japanese Governments a single 
multilateral treaty open to subsequent adherence by any and all other 
governments, binding the parties thereto not to resort to war with one 
another. The precise language to be employed in. such a treaty is a matter 
of indifference to the United States so .long as it clearly and unmistakably 
sets forth the determination of the parties to abolish war among themselves. 
I therefore renew the suggestion contained in my note of January ti, 
1928, that the Government of France join with the Government of the 
United States in transmitting to the British, Italian, Gennan and Japanese 
Governments for their consideration and comment the text of M. Briand’s 
original proposal, together with copies of the subsequent correspondence 
between France and the United States as a basis for preliminary discus- 
mous looking to the conclusion of an appropriate multilateral treaty 
proscribing recourse to war. 

Accept fete.] 


FW-nk B. Kellogg 
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4. THE PACT SANCTIONS WAR 

I 

The origin of the negotiations between the United States and other 
powers leading to the conclusion of the so-called Briand-Kellogg Pact for 
the renunciation of war is well known. Beginning with an expression of 
good-will in M. Briand’s note of April 6, 1927, commemorating the entry 
of the United States into the war and expressing France’s willingness to 
conclude a treaty renouncing war between France and the United States, 
the negotiations developed rapidly. On June 20, 1927, the French Foreign 
Minister presented the draft of a treaty embodying his proposal, provid- 
ing for a condemnation of “recourse to war” and renouncing war as be- 
tween France and the United States as an “instrument of their national 
policy.” The settlement of all disputes was never to be sought “except 
by pacific means.” 

On December 28, 1927, Mr. Kellogg proposed to the French am- 
bassador the extension of the proposed declaration to all the principal 
Powers. It was argued in the United States that, if the treaty were signed 
by the United States and France alone, it would be a treaty of alliance. In 
his accompanying draft of a treaty, Mr. Kellogg recommended the out- 
right and unconditional renunciation of war and the solution of disputes 
by pacific means only. 

The French press was critical. It was maintained that France had obli- 
gations to the League of Nations and could not make these new commit- 
ments. But the criticism was dropped after forty-eight hours on the pub- 
lication of the French reply undertaking to renounce “wars of aggres- 
sion.” This gave apparently a new turn to the negotiations. The State 
Department did not reply officially, but officers of the Department pointed 
out that the term "aggressive” changed the entire meaning of the proposi- 
tion and was not acceptable to the United States. In this position the State 
Department seems to have had the support of the American press. Edito- 
riafly it was agreed that “renunciation of aggressive war” was too intricate 
an expression to define and that the French interpolation of this qualifica- 
tion left Mr, Kellogg’s proposition denatured of its vital part and mean- 
ingless. Mr. Kellogg pointed out in his new note that the first French 
note of June 20, 1927, contained no limitation of wars of aggression. 
In this connection it is well to note that Sir Austen Chamberlain rejected 
the attempted definition of "aggressor” in the Geneva Protocol as, I be- 
lieve, one who declines to submit a dispute to discussion in these words : 
“I therefore remain opposed to this attempt to define the ‘aggressor* be- 
cause I believe that it will be a trap for the innocent and a signpost for 
the guilty,” 

“ An address delivered at the WilHarastown Institute of Politics, August 22, 1928, 
by Edwin Borefaard, Yale University. 
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Considerable correspondence took place in the early part of 1928 as to 
the construction to be given to the proposed treaty. In his note of February 
27, 1928, in explaining his objection to qualifications on the obligation to 
renounce war, Mr. Kellogg stated : 

"The ideal which inspires the effort so sincerely and so hopefully put for- 
ward by your [the French] Government and mine is arresting and appealing 
just because of its purity and simplicity; and I cannot avoid the feeling that 
if governments should publicly acknowledge that they can only deal with this 
ideal in a technical spirit and must insist on the adoption of reservations 
impairing, if not utterly destroying, the true significance of their common 
endeavors, they would be in effect only recording their impotence, to the keen 
disappointment of mankind in general.” 

The same thought was expressed in Mr. Kellogg’s speech to the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations on March 15, 1928, in which he said: 

"It seems to me that any attempt to define the word 'aggression,’ and by 
exceptions and qualifications to stipulate when nations are justified in going 
to war with one another, would greatly weaken the effect of any treaty such 
as that under consideration and virtually destroy its positive value as a 
‘guaranty of peace.’ ” 

The subsequent negotiations, however, disclose the unfortunate fact 
that these very exceptions and qualifications to which Mr. Kellogg ob- 
jected as so nullifying in effect have, in fact, found their way into the 
treaty as now universally construed. 

The French Government maintained that the treaties must be con- 
strued so as not to bar the right of legitimate defense, the performance of 
obligations under the Covenant of the League of Nations, under the 
treaties of Locarno, under its treaties of alliance with its allies — ^now for 
some unexplainable reason called treaties of neutrality — ^that the treaty 
was to become ineffective if violated by one nation, and that it was to be 
signed by every state before it became effective as to any state. With the 
exception of this last reservation, Secretary Kellogg agreed to this inter- 
pretation of the French Government in his speech before the American 
Society of International Law on April 28, 1928, and incorporated his 
interpretation of the reservations as to self-defense, wars under the 
League Covenant, under the treaties of Locanio, and certain undefined 
and evidently unknown "neutrality” treaties, in his note of June 23, 1928, 
to the Powers, some fifteen in number, adding that “none of these gov- 
ernments has expressed any dissent from the above-quoted construc- 
tion.” 

In his note of May 19, 1928, accepting the American proposition in 
principle, Sir Austen Chamberlain for Great Britain expressed his assent 
to the reservations made by France and added a new one in the following 
paragraph: 
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“There are certain regioiii of the world, the welfare and integrity of which 
constitute a special and vital interest for our peace and safety. Ilis Majesty’s 
Government have been at pains to make it clear in the past that interference 
with these regions cannot be suffered. Their protection against attack is to the 
British Empire a measure of self-defense. It must be clearly understood that 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon the 
distinct understanding that it does not prejudice their freedom of action in this 
respect. The Government of the United States have comparable interests, any 
disregard of which by a foreign Power they have declared they would regard 
as an unfriendly act." (Italics mine.) 

The words in italics were repeated in the British note of July 18, 1928, 
undertaking to sign the treaty only on the understanding that the British 
Government maintained this freedom of action with respect to those 
regions of the world in which it had “a special and vital interest.” 

II 

The original proposition of Mr. Kellogg was an unconditional renun- 
ciation of war. The treaty nozv qualified by the French and British reserva- 
tions constitutes no renunciation or outlawry of war, but in fact and in 
law a solemn sanction for all wars mentioned in the exceptions and qualifi- 
cations. When we look at the exceptions we observe that they include wars 
of self-defense, each party being free to make its own interpretation as to 
when self-defense is involved, wars under the League Covenant, under 
the Locarno treaties, and under the French treaties of alliance. If self- 
defense could be limited to the terms “to defend its territory from attack 
or invasion,” as suggested by Mr. Kellogg, it would be of some value, but 
it is understood that no specific definition of self-defense is necessarily 
accepted. 

Considering these reservations, it would be difficult to conceive of any 
wars that nations have fought wuthin the past century, or are likely to 
fight in the future, that cannot be accommodated under these exceptions. 
Far from constituting an outlawry of war, they constitute the most definite 
sanction of specific wars that has ever been promulgated. War heretofore 
has been deemed like a disease — ^neither legal nor illegal. Now by a world 
treaty, the excepted wars obtain the stamp of legality. This cannot be 
cliarged primarily to Secretary Kellogg, whose intentions were of the 
best, but is a result of the reservations insisted upon by European Powers, 
which, *it is still to be feared, comprehend peace as a condition of affairs 
achieved through war or the threat of war. The mere renunciation of war 
in the abstract in the first article of the treaty has but little scope 
for application, in view of the wars in the concrete, which the accom- 
panying construction of the treaty sanctions. It is idle to suppose that 
the official construction given to the treaty by all the signatory Powers 
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is not as much an integral part of the treaty as if it had been written 
into Article I. 

Again it will be noticed that we recognize a British claim to use war 
as an instrument of national policy in certain undefined “regions of the 
world,” any “interference” with which by anybody, including the United 
States, will be regarded by Great Britain as a cause of war. To this we 
subscribe. When the United States at the first Hague Conference secured 
recognition by our cosignatoiies for the Monroe Doctrine, it was re- 
garded as an achievement of American diplomacy. But the Monroe Doc- 
trine has geographical limits known to everybody. To tins new British 
claim there are no geographical limits. The vague and expansive terms of 
the British claim to make war, now recognized by us, covers any part of 
the world in which Britain has “a special and vital interest.” No such 
broad claim of the right to make war has ever before been recognized. 

But the most extraordinary feature of this treaty still remains to be 
mentioned. It will have been noticed that we recognize the legality of 
League wars and Locarno wars. As Europe correctly seems to assume, 
we are now bound by League decisions as to “aggressors” and League 
policy generally, but without any opportunity to take part in the delibera- 
tions leading to League conclusions. We indeed recognize by this treaty 
the legal right of the League to make war even against us, and it will be 
observed that Sir Austen Chamberlain in his note of May 19, 1928, 
frankly admits that respect for the obligations arising out of the Covenant 
is “the foundation of the policy” of &-eat Britain. Whether the further 
European claim that we are bound to support League conclusions as to 
"aggressor” nations, and other political conclusions, either by joining with 
the League or by refusing to trade with the League-declared panah, is 
sustainable or not, at the very best it places us in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion either of being bound by decisions in the making of which we had no 
part or of having recriminations leveled against us for refusing to support 
our treaty. 

The new contract begins with diverse interpretations of its obligations, 
for European views, reflected by Mr. Edwin James, of the New York 
Times, leave no doubt that Europe regards this treaty as a means of 
involving us in European politics. And we are entangled in the most 
dangerous way, for we are bound by decisions made in our absence, even 
decisions made against ourselves — ^because the recognition of the French 
and British reservations, now made the authoritative interpretation of the 
treaty by all the signatories, is a commitment for us. Our hands are tied, 
not theirs. The reservations are made at our expense, not theirs. Far better 
and safer would it be had we openly joined the League of Nations and 
been privileged to take part in deliberations which may lead to tnost impor- 
tant consequences. We might have been able to prevent undesirable con- 
dusions and use our bargaining power to obtain occasional benefits and 
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advantages instead of disadvantages only. We are now about to sign a 
treaty in which we expressly recognize the right of the other signatories 
to make war upon anybody, including ourselves, for the purpose of en- 
forcing, even against us, their mutual obligations under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, not to mention individual undefined national 
interests in any part of the world. They alone will determine the occasion 
of such action, without our participation. 

In justice to Europe, it cannot be said that they have left us in doubt 
as to their conception of our obligations. Indeed, these obligations are 
expressly or implicitly contained in the very reservations which the United 
States has accepted Should we repudiate these commitments, we shall 
be denounced as a violator of our own treaty and not without .some justi- 
fication. 

It has not been a pleasant task to analyze this Pact of Paris. The 
original American proposal was progressive, pure and simple, to use Mr. 
Kellogg’s expression. The European amendments transformed the pro- 
posal into something entirely different — ^into a universal sanction for war, 
into a recognition by us of Europe’s right to wage war, even against the 
United States, whenever the individual interests of certain nations are 
deemed to require it and whenever the League, in its uncontrolled discre- 
tion, decides upon it. 

Need more be said? Would it not be far better either to join the League 
outright and have a share in those deliberations which to us may be so 
portentous or, better still, make the recourse to arbitration of justiciable 
issues and the submission to conciliation of non-justiciable issues obliga- 
tory at the request of either party? That would be a positive commitment 
which would make war extremely difficult, whereas the present treaties 
make war extremely easy. It is to be doubted whether the supposed 
valuable psychological effects of renunciation of war in the abstract can 
counterbalance the positive recognition of the legality of war in the con- 
crete — not to speak of its commitments for American foreign policy. If 
this treaty is ever ratified, the test of its efficacy will be its effect on a 
limitation of armaments. The President’s declaration that it is not ex- 
pected to have any such effect and the avowed pleasure of certain foreign 
official newspapers at that promise hardly justify at the moment strong 
hopes of such a result. The abolition of war will, therefore, have to be 
pursued along other lines Possibly in the elimination of the economic 
causes of conflict, including the attempted monopoly of raw materials and 
markets, and in the entente of business interests across national bounda- 
ries, there lies more hope than in legal efforts to preserve by force the 
status quo. Other machinery is needed to make changes in existing con- 
ditions, when time and circumstances require. To that effort but little 
attention has yet been paid. These matters are mentioned merely to indi- 
cate that, even if the Pact of Paris is not ratified or is accompanied 
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by explanatory reservations on our part, the solution of the problem of 
war and peace among independent nations has, perhaps, hardly been begun. 

5. AN ANALYSIS OF THE PACT®* 

WHAT WARS ARE ACTUALLY PROHIBITED? 

Article I of the pact states that; 

"The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names of then 
respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies, and i enounce it as an instrument of national policy in 
their lelations with one another." 

As a result of interpretative notes, the leading parties to the pact have 
made it clear that this renunciation does not apply to war in the following 
cases : 

I. In self-defense. 

3. Against any State which breaks the treaty. 

3. In execution of obligations under the League Covenant 

4. In execution of obligations under the Locarno agreements. 

3. In execution of obligations under treaties guaranteeing neutrality, which 
presumably include the French alliances. 

Such is the list of wars which the pact does not prohibit. Some critics 
state that they are so wide as to make the pact of little value. Prof. Edwin 
M. Borchard has stated, “Considering these reservations, it would be 
difficult to conceive of any wars that nations have fought within the past 
century, or are likely to fight in the future, that cannot be accommodated 
under these exceptions. Far from con&titutiijg an outlawry of war, they 
constitute the most solemn sanction of specific wars that has ever been 
given to the world.” 

It may be argued, however, that instead of sanctioning the excepted 
wars, the anti-war treaty leaves these wars in exactly the same status as 
they were before the pact was signed — no more and no less legal. The 
act^ range of the above exceptions can be determined only after an 
analysis of the circumstances under which these exceptions become effec- 
tive. 

The Right of Self-Defense 

While the pacifists have lot^ argued against the use of any force in 
international relations, no State has agreed to give up the right of self- 
defense, and it is difficult to conceive of any State so doing. The authors 
of the “outlawry of war” movement in the United States, did not pro- 
pose to abolish the right of self-defense. 

“From the Foreign Policy Infotraation Service, Nov. 9, 1928. 
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Cooperative Defense 

The sanctions under the Covenant, the Locarno agreement, and the 
French alliances seemed to be based upon this same principle of self- 
defense. The sanctions do not constitute a primary right to go to war. 
They may be invoked only on behalf of a State which is illegally attacked 
and which is acting in the name of self-defense. If, for example, the ter- 
ritory of State A is invaded by State B, State A may, subject to the 
provisions of the Covenant, resist the invading army as an act of self- 
defense. It may also receive aid from the parties of the Covenant, of 
Locarno and of the French alliances, provided Stale A is a party to these 
agreements. In other words, when force is employed under these agree- 
ments it IS in the nature of cooperative defense. 

President Coolidge has insisted that despite the anti-war pact an ade- 
quate army and navy is still necessary for the self-defense of the United 
States. In other words good faith is not an adequate guarantee. 

If it is legitimate for one State to maintain forces to defend itself, 
is it illegitimate for States jointlj'’ to maintain forces for cooperative de- 
fense? Without such sanctions it is argued that the reduction of arma- 
ments by each State is impossible. Without such sanctions small States, 
unable to maintain large armaments, may live under the fear of attack by 
well-armed powers. . . . 

Self-Defense and International Law 

Under international law, the term self-defense has often been given a 
wider meaning than in private law. And what is of even more impoitance, 
each State has decided for itself when the application of the doctrine is 
justified; there has been no international jury or tribunal to decide the 
limits of the doctrine. 

General von Mollke, Chief of the German General Staff, and the mili- 
tary party in Germany believed in fighting wars of defensive aggression 
or “preventive wars.” The enemy should be attacked before he can at- 
tack. 

The same view of self-defense was stated by Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg before the Reichstag at the outbreak of the World War 
when he asked, “were we to wait until the Powers between whom we arc 
sandwiched chose their time to strike?” The Reichstag and the German 
people originally believed that in this contest they were fighting a war of 
self-defense to forestall the "encirclement” policy of the Allies. 

Tlie European system of allianccvs has been generally regarded as in- 
strumental in causing the World War. Yet these alliances were “defen- 
sive” in nature. The preamble to the military convention of 1892 between 
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France and Russia declared that both Stales had “no other object than to 
meet the necessities of a defensive war, provoked by an attack of the 
forces of the Triple Alliance.” The Triple Alliance of 1882 between Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Germany and Italy was declared to have an “essentially 
conservative and defensive nature.” Competition in armaments may like- 
wise be carried on in the name of “self-defense.” 


Aggressive "Self-Defense" 

Moreover, as the origin of the Franco-German War of 1870 shows, it 
is possible for a State, acting technically in self-defense, to engage upon 
a war to achieve aggressive ends. The occasion for this war was the suc- 
cession of a Prussian prince to the Spanish throne, which the French 
Government vigorously opposed. Bismarck, who for various reasons had 
desired a war with France, brought the dispute to a head on July 13, 
1870, by editing the famous Ems dispatch to the effect that, in view of 
the French demands, the Prussian Emperor had virtually told the French 
Ambassador, Beneditti, to leave tire country. This was a misrepresentation 
of the situation. Coming at the end of a period of tension, the Ems 
dispatch ai'oused an emotion in France which made conciliation impossible 
and which led the French Government on July 17, to declare war. French 
troops thereupon moved across the Rhine and took Saarbnicken. The 
German army, under Moltke, soon administered an overwhelming defeat 
to France, and Germany imposed a peace treaty which deprived France 
of Alsace-Lorraine and imposed an indemnity of five billion francs. Such 
was the result of a war in which France had been technically the “aggres- 
sor” and Germany had acted in “self-defense.” 

The question of whether or not facts warranted the application of the 
doctrine of self-defense arose in the Caroline affair. During a rebellion in 
Canada in 1837, armed men from across the Canadian border attacked, 
upon American territory, the Caroline — & vessel belonging to Canadian 
insurgents. The subject became a matter of correspondence between the 
two governments, in which Lord Palmerston assumed responsibility for 
the destruction of the Caroline, as a public act of force, in self-defense. 
Mr. Webster, American Secretary of State, admitted the existence of the 
“great law of self-defense,” but said the necessity should be " ‘instant, 
overwhelming, and leaving no choice of means and no moment for de- 
liberation.’ " 

Although no agreement upon this point was reached, discussion was 
dropped in view of the fact that the British Govermnent apologized for 
entering American territory. Unlike the cases discussed above the Caroline 
case involved measures of force taken by Great Britain against individuals 
on American soil. These measures were not directed against the American 
Government. Nevertheless, had the United States and Great Britain been 
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on unfriendly terms, the dihpute over the meaning of “self-defense” in 
this case might have led to war. 

The United States upon several occasions has invoked the doctrine 
of self-defense to invade foreign territory. In 1814 Major-General Jack- 
son marched into West Florida, then a possession of Spain, during the 
war between the United States and Great Britain. In justification of this 
conduct, it was declared that the Seminole Indians in West Florida had 
been plotting against the United States. On November 28, 1818, Secretary 
of State Adams defended the occupation of Spanish territory "as a 
necessary measure of self-defense . . 

In 1836 the United States defended the pursuit on Mexican territory 
of bands of Indians “upon the immutable principles of self-defense — upon 
the principles which justify decisive measures of precaution to prevent 
irreparable evil to our own or to a neighboring people.” 

The doctrines advanced by the United States in the case of the Caro- 
Ihui, the Seminole Indians, etc., apply to instances where the offenders 
have been individuals located upon foreign territory. These doctrines 
might not necessarily apply, therefore, between States. 

Self-Defeiise and the Monroe Doctrine 

It has been agreed that the anti-war pact does not prevent the signa- 
tories from going to war in self-defense and that each State decides for 
itself “where circumstances require to war in self-defense.” Several defi- 
nitions of this doctrine have recently been advanced in connection with the 
anti-war negotiations. Thus the British Government declared that the 
protection of certain regions constituted for the British “a measure of self- 
defense.” The United States did not mention the Monroe Doctrine during 
the course of the negotiations; nevertheless, the question is frequently 
a.sked, what effect will the pact have upon this Doctrine and its enforce- 
ment ? It has been suggested that the United States will regard the use of 
force under the Monroe Doctrine as an act of self-defense. 

The use of force by the United States under the Monroe Doctrine is 
conceivable under at least three circumstances: 

(1) To repel the military invasion of a Latin American State by a 
non-American power. 

(2) To intervene in Latin American countries where disorders 
threaten foreign interests. 

(3) 'To prevent the execution of agi’eements between Latin American 
and tton-Amcrican powers providing for the establishment of naval bases, 
etc., which in the opinion of the United States might endanger its se- 
curity. 

If, under the anti-war pact, State X should invade a Latin American 
State, and assuming that bodi States were parties to the anti-war pact, the 
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United States would recover its freedom under the pact with I'cferencc 
to State X. There would be no conflict between the treaty and this aspect 
of the Monroe Doctrine. The same consideration would apply to the exe- 
cution of the treaty of November 3, 1903, between the United States and 
Panama. In this treaty, the United States “guarantees and will main- 
tain the independence of the Repubhc of Panama.” It may be argued that 
the obligations of the United States vis-a-vis Panama under this treaty 
are similar to the obligations of other States under the Covenant and the 
Lpcarno agreement. In case Panama is attacked, the United States, under 
this treaty, would presumably be obliged to lend it military support. If 
both Panama and the attacking power are parties to the anti-war pact, 
the United States would be free to act with respect to the attacking power 
which had thus violated the anti-war pact. If Panama should not become 
a party to the pact, the United States would apparently have to justify the 
use of force against a signatory to the pact in behalf of Panama, on the 
ground of self-defense: l.e., of defending the Panama Canal Zone. The 
United States holds this zone under perpetual lease and for the purposes 
of the treaty it would probably be regarded as part of the territory of the 
United States. 

But will the pact prevent the United States from continuing its policy 
of military intervention in Central American countries ? Tlie United States 
delegation at Havana vigorously opposed a non-intervention resolution at 
the time when the United States was can-ying on its anti-war negotiations. 
The government of the United States has frequently carried on military 
operations without any direct authorization of Congress, although that 
body under the Constitution has the power to declare war. Moreover, a 
number of governments have landed marines or other troops in disorderly 
countries for the purpose of protecting foreign interests without regard- 
ing such an act as necessarily creating a state of war. 

It may be argued, therefore, that the anti-war pact does not affect the 
right of temporary intervention by the United States or other powers. 
Nevertheless if the anti-war pact does not prohibit the United States from 
intervening in Latin America, it does not prevent European govermuents 
from doing so for the same reason. The question therefore arises, how 
may the United States, under the anti-war pact, forcibly prevent Euro- 
pean intervention in Latin America, imless it justifies the use of force for 
this putpose on the ground of self-defense ? 

Any such definition of self-defense has been regarded with wide mis- 
givings. It has been argued that the solution of the difficulty is in placing 
all intervention under some form of international control whidi will pre- 
vent the abuse of intervention for the ends of a single power. 

Will the i>act prevent the United States from using force to prevent a 
XAfan American State from granting naval bases, etc,, to a non-American 
power? Hitherto any such agreement has been regarded as a danger to 
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the security of the United States, and it is possible to argue that any 
preventive acts to forestall such a danger would be “self-defense” within 
the meaning of the pact Nevertheless, if all the paities to the pact should 
support this doctrine of “preventive” wars, it is difficult to conceive of any 
war which the pact actually prohibits. In considering the necessity of 
adopting a reservation to this effect, the question should be asked whether 
the fear of such agreements is of more than theoretical importance; and 
also whether or not the danger, if it exists, cannot be guarded against by 
other means. At the Washington Confcience the British, American and 
Japanese Governments signed an agreement providing for the status quo 
in regard to naval bases in the Pacific. A similar agreement might be 
negotiated among the various American governments. 


Protest Against the British Doctrine 

It would seem possible to give the term “self-defense" perhaps as many 
divergent interpretations as the teim “aggressive war.” Moreover, the 
policy which one State defends on the ground of “self-defense” may be 
criticized by another State on the ground of “aggression,” or "imperial- 
ism.” Thus in its note of August 31, 1928, the Soviet Government criticized 
the so-called British Monroe Doctrine It stated that the recognition of the 
British claim “might be an example for other nations to follow.” The 
probable result would be that there would not be a single spot in the 
world where the terms of the pact were applicable. The Soviet Govern- 
ment could not “but regard this reservation as an attempt to use the pact 
itself as an instrument of imperialistic policy.” 

Likewise the president of the Wafd, the Egyptian Nationalist party, 
and the presidents of the Egyptian Senate and Chamber protested against 
the British reservation. The first declared that the peace of tlie world 
could not be assured if such a reservation could cover “imperialistic en- 
terprises having no other justification than force.” In signifying its inten- 
tion to adhere to the pact on September 4, the Egyptian Government stated 
that such adherence was not to he considered as "implying any admission 
of any reserve whatever made in connection with the pact.” 

In its note of October 4, 1928, in regard to the pact, the Persian Gov- 
ernment also declared that "the reservations made by certain powers,” can- 
not under any circumstances or at any time create on the part of Persia any 
obligations whatsoever to recognize anything possibly susceptible of contra- 
vening its territorial and maritime rights and possessions. 

On October 31, 192S, the Turkish Government sent a declaration to 
the United States adhering to the anti-war pact, “subject to the ratifica- 
tion of its action by the Grand National Assembly.” In a note the Turkish 
Government declared, in part : 

"Believing that the treaties of neutrality concluded between Turkey 
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and other states are in harmony in spirit and in letter with the aim and 
significance of the treaty. . . . Turkey agrees to sign the pact without 
reservations . . . and considers itself reciprocally bound by the text of 
the proposed act exclusive of all the documents which have not been 
submitted as an integral part of the pact to the collective signature of the 
participating states.” 

This last sentence is an apparent reference to the British reservation 
in regard to “special interests,” since in the note quoted above Turkey 
agi'ees to the “explanations” given in the American note of June 23. 

Thus Egjqit, Persia and Turkey have made reservations in regard to 
the British Monroe Doctrine. Afghanistan has not yet replied, but within 
recent years it has usually acted in agieement with its neighbors. Russia 
has also protested, as we liave seen, against the British reservation. . . . 

The Interpretations 

During the anti-war pact negotiations, Secretary Kellogg declined to 
accept amendments or reservations to the pact. Any such reservations, he 
said, would weaken its purity and simplicity. Naturally he would be op- 
posed to similar reservations or amendments by the United States Senate. 
Nevertheless, in his address to the American Society of International Law, 
Mr, Kellogg was the first to lay down “interpretations” which other gov- 
ernments subsequently accepted in place of amendments or reservations. 

On August 8 the press reported Secretary Kellogg as follows: “In- 
terpretations to the multilateral treaty to renounce war are in no way a 
part of the pact and cannot be considered as reservations.” It was stated 
that the interpretations will not be deposited in the text of the treaty. 
Whether or not the President transmits the interpretative notes to the 
Senate with the text of the treaty, the Senate already has access to the 
text of the diplomatic correspondence embodying these interpretations. In 
determining whether or not to vote for the treaty, each Senator will thus 
be able to construe the treaty in the light of these interpretations. 

If the terms of the treaty were precise, these interpretations might 
not be of importance. But in this case the treaty merely renounces war 
"as an instrument of national policy” — phrase susceptible of wide and 
varying meanings. It does not seem possible to interpret this phrase with- 
out reference to the interpretations given it by Secretary Kellogg in his 
address to the American Society of International Law and in the notes 
of the various governments which preceded the signature of the pact. 

In 1850 the United States and Switzerland signed a most-favored- 
nation treaty. In 1898 the Swiss Government declared that this treaty 
entitled it to receive unconditional most-favored-nation treatment by virtue 
of an interpretation made by Switzerland at the time of signing the treaty 
and which was accepted then by the American Minister. Secretary John 
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Hay agreed to this position, although it contradicted the customai-y Amer- 
ican policy of negotiating only conditional most-favored-nation treaties. 
Secretary John Hay investigated the Swiss contention, and in a note of 
November 21, 1898 declared : 

“As a result of this investigation, it appears that the Executive Department 
was advised by its plenipotentiary of the alleged understanding, that the dis- 
patch indicating it was communicated by the President to the Senate in con- 
nection with the treaty submitted for ratification, and that the treaty was ratified 
without amendment of the clauses in question. 

“Under these circumstances we believe it to be our duty to acknowledge 
the equity of the reclamation presented by your Goveninicnt. Both justice and 
honor require that the common luiderstanding of the high contracting parties 
at the time of the executing of the treaty should be carried into effect.” 

A second precedent may be found in an exchange of notes of April 4, 
igo8, between Secretary of State Elihu Root and Ambassador Bryce, 
at the time of the signing of the Treaty of Arbitration between Great 
Britain and the United States. The-se notes declared that the final sen- 
tence of Article II has been inserted in order to preserve to both govern- 
ments the freedom of action “secured to the United States Government 
under their constitution until any Agreement which may have been ar- 
rived at shall have been notified to be finally binding and operative by 
an exchange of Notes.” It was also “understood that this Treaty will 
not apply to existing pecuniary claims nor to the negotiation and con- 
clusion of treaties for the settlement of questions connected with Boundary 
Waters.” 

These notes were sent to the Senate for its information along with 
the treaty, but the notes were not mentioned in the Senate resolution, 
the instrument of ratification or the proces-verbal of exchange, all of which 
take the customary form. 

The status of the interpretative notes is of more than academic inter- 
est for two reasons. First, some Senators may, before approving the pact, 
desire to secure a definition of the term “self-defense,” especially in its 
relation to the Monroe Doctrine. In view of the interpretations made by 
various governments to the treaty, would the Senate be justified in making 
interpretations of its own? 

Second, would approval of the anti-war pact without reservations 
or interpretations mean approval by the United States of the interpreta- 
tions of other governments? 

The Soviet Government declared in its note of August 31 that “inas- 
much as the note of the British Government has not been communicated 
to the Soviet Government as an integral part of the compact or its sup- 
plement, it therefore cannot be considered obligatory for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment.” Nevertheless, the British Government did transmit its inter- 
pretative notes to the League of Nations having a membership of fifty 
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odd States. And Mr. Kellogg tacitly accepted these interpretations, in 
the correspondence leading up to the treaty. Despite its statement that the 
British interpretations were of no legal value, the Soviet Government felt 
it necessary to say that it could not agree with any reservations “which 
can serve as justification for war.” In adhering to the pact tfie Egyptian, 
Turkish and Persian Governments also declared that they could not be 
Bound by the reservations of the other parties. . . . 

The Pact and the Causes of War 

More than three centuries ago, Albericus Gentilis wrote in his De 
Jure Belli: “In the absence of a supreme tribunal charged with passing 
judgment on international disputes, and in the absence of a super-state 
charged with the power to carry out the judgments of such a tribunal. 
States have no other alternative than to resort to force in order to have 
their rights recognized and their interests respected.” 

The movement in favor of international organization during the last 
few years has usually assumed that if war is to be effectively banned, 
some peaceful means for settling disputes must be established. 

During the negotiation of the anti-war pact, the French, Polish and 
Czechoslovak Governments, all of which have profited from the 1919- 
1920 peace treaties, stressed the belief that the anti-war pact would, to 
quote the French note, perpetuate “pacific and friendly relations under 
the contractual conditions on which they are to-day established.” 

Freezing the Status Quo 

Does this statement mean that the States regard the anti-war pact as 
one more step in freezing the status quo? Do they regard the pact as an 
added guarantee that the boundaries established in the peace treaties shall 
not be changed by force? In a note of October 6, 1928, the Hungarian 
Government, which lost territory as a result of the World War, informed 
the United States that it adhered to the anti-war pact "under the sup- 
position that the Government of the United States as well as the govern- 
ments of the other signatory powers will seek to find the means of render- 
ing it possible that in the future injustices may be remedied by peaceful 
means.” 

Article ii of the anti-war pact declares: 

"The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of 
aU disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may he, 
which may arise between them, shall never he sought except by pacific means.” 

This article does not seem to create a positive obligation to settle 
disputes by pacific means. It merely provides that they shall not be set- 
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tied l)y non-pacific means Neither docs this article define the proccduic 
to be followed. In his address of August 27, M. Bnand declared, ‘T’eace 
is proclaimed. That is well; that is much. But it still remains necessaiy 
to organize it. In the solution of difficulties, right and not might must 
prevail. That is to be the work of to-morrow.” 

The argument that the pact freezes the status quo and hence is unde- 
sirable is weakened by the fact that Germany who is vigorously opposed 
to the freezing of the status quo was among the first to support the anti- 
war treaty. Nearly a year befoie the signature of the anti-war pact Dr. 
Stresemann, the Gei'man Foreign Minister, had declared, “there does not 
exist in Germany any responsible man who would be criminal enough 
to drag Germany into a war with any power whatsoever, neither in the 
west nor in the east.” Germany does not like some of the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles, but Gemiany does not wish to change them 
by force. Apparently Germany believes that the conclusion of the anti- 
war pact will make for a better international feeling and that this feel- 
ing will lead to voluntary readjustments in the peace treaties of immensely 
more value than any attempted readjustments by force. 

Moreover, as the Graeco-Bulgarian incident shows, the Members of 
the League have accepted already the obligation of pacific settlement and 
erected machinery to assure peace. Article ii of the League gives any 
Member of the League "the friendly right” to bring to the attention of 
the Assembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever affecting inter- 
national relations which threatens to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon which peace depends.” Article 
ig gives the Assembly the right to advise the consideration of treaties 
“which have become inapplicable and tlie consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” 

The Members of the League have therefore devised machinery, im- 
perfect as it may be, for the settlement of disputes. Through its arbitra- 
tion agreements, its “Bryan Peace Commission treaties” and the anti-war 
pact, the United States has accepted the same obligations. But it has 
yet held back from participation in machinery to make the application of 
the obligations effective. It has not associated itself with the general activ- 
ities of the League. 

The Question of Sanctions 

The first part of this report has shown that many Stales have empha- 
sized the principle of sanctions or of cooperative defense. Many of them 
have stated that unless they can rely upon help from other States in 
case of attack they cannot disarm. Nevertheless, unlike the Covenant of 
the League, the anti-war pact contains no sanctions. If one party violates 
the pact, the other States do not promise to do anything about it; they 
simply are relieved of their obligation not to go to war against tire 
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guilty State. Nevertheless, in the case of wars prohibited by the Covenant, 
the violation of the pact by a League Member would encounter the sanc- 
tions imposed by Members of the League. The main sanction provided 
for in the Covenant is an economic boycott. The opinion has been fre- 
quently expressed that the League could not successfully apply such a 
boycott against a violator of the Covenant, so long as the United States, 
whose commercial interests would be immediately affected by such a boy- 
cott, insisted upon adhering to the old laws of neutrality which had been 
based on the legality of war. 

Several attempts to waive these traditional neutral rights of the United 
States in the case of an aggressor have been made. The original Burton 
resolution introduced December 5, 1927, declared that the policy of the 
United States was to prohibit the export of arms to an aggressor country, 
as determined by the President. Objection to the original resolution was 
made on the ground that in prohibiting the export of arms to one bellig- 
erent and not to another, the United States would be violating the rules 
of neutrality. This objection would now seem to have been met by the 
anti-war pact; i.e., if a State goes to war in violation of the pact, the 
United States is under no obligation to treat it as a neutral but as a 
State which has violated its obligations. 

While the United States has not undertaken any obligations to apply 
sanctions against a State which violates the anti-war pact, it is argued 
that the United States will feel morally bound to support the pact of 
which It is the author by waiving its “neutral rights” in case the League 
members should attempt to impose an economic boycott against a State 
which violates the pact and the Covenant at the same time. On July 30, 
1928, Sir Austen Chamberlain declared in the House of Commons that 
the importance of the anti-war treaty depended on “how the rest of 
the world thought the United States was going to judge the action of 
the aggressor, and whether they would help or hinder him in his ag- 
gression.” 

It has also been suggested that every party to the anti-war pact will 
feel morally bound to act against a State which violates it regardless 
of the particular issue. M. Briand declared on August 27 that a guilty 
State “would run the positive risk of seeing all of them gradually and 
freely gather against it with redoubtable consequences that would not long 
be ensuing.” 

Senator Borah in an interview in the New York Times of March 25, 
1928, declared: 

“Another important result of such a treaty [the anti-war treaty] would 
be to enlist the support of the United States in cooperative action against any 
nation which is guilty of a flagrant violation of this outlawry agreepieat Of 
course, the Government of the United States must reserve the right to decide, 
ha the first place, whether or not the treaty has been violated, and second, 
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what coercive measures it feels obliged to take. But it is quite inconceivable 
that this country would stand idly by in case of a grave breach of a multilateral 
treaty to which it is a party." 

At present the League of Nations Council has been given the authority 
to conciliate disputes arising among the great majority of the States of 
the world and the action of the Council may therefore be of importance 
in bringing about or preventing war; or of stigmatizing as an aggressor 
a State which goes to war. Obviously such a decision may vitally ufleucl 
the interests of the United States and it is argued that the anti-war pact 
will morally oblige the United States to accept the conditions thus created 
whereas otherwise it could protest against it. Commenting on this situa- 
tion Professor Edwin IJorchard has stated: "Far better and safer would 
it be had we openly joined the League of Nations and been privileged 
to take part in deliberations which may lead to most important conse- 
quences. . . . 

M. Jules Sauerwein, prominent French journalist, stated in the New 
York Times that “the United States Government becomes the moral 
guardian of the status quo created by the Peace Treaty and subsequent 
treaties." After reviewing the disputes over Vilna and Danzig, Italian 
ambitions in North Africa, Jugoslavia’s demand in regard to Salonika, 
Bulgaria’s aspiration in regard to Constantinople, and Russia’s threat to 
peace, he concludes: “We can see what a magnificent thing the United 
States has undertaken in seeking to prevent another war in unfortunate 
Europe." 

On the other hand. Lord Cushenden, Acting Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, declared in an interview at Paris at the time of signing the 
pact that he did not think the pact would make any “modification" in the 
American “attitude of aloofness from European complications, although 
there are some of us who might wish otherwise. There is no implication 
or any indication on the part of America to concern itself with European 
affairs.” 

Moreover it may be argued that the United States is not bound in any 
way by the anti-war pact to pay attention to any decisions of the League. 
The ratification of the pact will not change the legal relationship between 
the United States and the League. The United States will still have the 
right to decide whether or not a State going to war has done so in self- 
defense. Moreover, even if the anti-war pact were not in existence, the 
United States would be affected by a decision of the League Council just 
as the United States would be inevitably affected by another European 
war. 

As far as sanctions are concerned, the anti-war pact is important 
from another angle : it would seem to prevent a State from resorting to 
self-help to enforce a claim against another State, Suppose, for example, 
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that the United States and State X submitted a dispute to an arbitral 
tribunal and that the tribunal decided m favor of the United Sates, Sup- 
pose also that State X refused to execute the award. Under the anti-war 
pact it may be argued that the United States would be prohibited from 
going to war against Slate X to compel execution The anti-war pact 
would not, however, seem to prohibit the use of international sanctions 
for this purpose, since the pact prohibits merely war as an instrument 
of national policy. An international sanction does not necessarily mean 
an international force, but it may mean merely international authoriza- 
tion and control over the action of a single State. 

The Pact and Disarmament 

In the third place, disarmament has been regarded as essential to a 
peaceful international society. In its note of April 27, 1928, the German 
Government declared that the anti-war pact "must give a real impulse 
to the efforts for the carrying out of general disarmament.” The Soviet 
Government declared that without the oMigation to disarm, the anti-war 
pact "will remain a dead letter without real meaning.” An opposite point 
of view has been expressed, however, by President Coolidge and by Mr. 
Herbert C. Hoover, the Republican presidential candidate. The former 
declared that the anti-war pact did not detract from the "obligation” to 
"maintain an adequate national defense against any attack.” 

In his speech accepting the Republican nomination for President, Mr. 
Hoover declared that "we must and shall maintain our naval defense 
and our merchant marine in the strength and efficiency which will yield 
to us at all times the primary assurance of liberty, that is, of national 
safety,” In his Elizabethtown, Tennessee, address, October 6, 1928, Mr. 
Hoover said that "we must maintain our navy and our army in such 
fashion that we shall have complete defense of our homes from even the 
fear of foreign invasion.” Similar expressions have been made in Europe. 

While armaments for defense may be in keeping with the spirit of the 
anti-war pact, obviously this need is relative rather than absolute. That 
is. the deftmsive needs of the United States depend upon the size of arma- 
ments of its neighboring powers and the political likelihood that these 
powers will attack the United States. 

Commenting on Mr. Hoover’s speeches on the navy, President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia University has stated; “WEen the Amer- 
ican people pledge renunciation of war they mean what they say, and 
take it for granted that our fellow-nations mean what they say. We 
shall not support any policy which would at once enter upon a new 
and enlarged plan of naval construction under the guise of defending 
ourselves against some power which has only just taken a formal pledge 
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not to attack us. The contradiction and the hypocrisy of it would be 
comic were they not so unspeakably tragic.” 

It should be pointed out, however, that the army of the United States 
is already one of the smallest in the world and that its navy is inferior 
in strength, so far as large cruisers are concerned, to that of Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, it is argued that if the parties to the anti-war 
pact should proceed to lay down large building programs, they do not 
take the pact seriously and leave themselves open to charges of bad faith 
and even of illicit ambitions. If the real spirit of the pact is to be pre- 
served and fostered, international agreements in regard to armaments 
upon a basis acceptable to the principal leading powers, it may be argued, 
is essential. 

The Moral Significance of the Pact 

The legal aspects of the anti-war pact have now been discussed. It 
has been necessary to determine the actual legal effect of the pact upon 
the right to go to war, and the relation of this pact to other factors in 
international relations, such as the pacific settlement of disputes, sanctions 
and disarmament. Our analysis seems to have demonstrated that the legal 
criticisms directed against the pact are not so great as some critics have 
supposed and that it contains no legal commitments not explicitly stated 
in the document. But, even if the pact should contain loopholes through 
which a self-seeking State may squirm, friends of the pact believe that 
it must be judged fundamentdly, not by technical criteria, but by the 
moral and spiritual eEect it may have upon world opinion and upon the 
future conduct of diplomacy and international relations. 

Until very recent times groups in every important country have glori- 
fied the institution of war. It was not many years ago that von Moltke 
wrote: “War is an element in the order of the world ordained by God. 
In it the noblest virtues of mankind are developed ; courage and the abne- 
gation of self, faithfulness to duty, and the spirit of sacrifice ; the soldier 
gives his life. Without war the world would stagnate and lose itself in 
materialism.” In every great State the army and navy have occupied a 
high social position and have had great influence upon policy. 

Moreover, the history of European diplomacy and international rela- 
tions generally seems to demonstrate that most great powers have regarded 
v/ar as sooner or later inevitable. They have relied for their safety and 
their rights upon physical strength. 

Diplomats formed combinations and made bargains to postpone the 
evil day; but down in their hearts they believed the day would come. In 
1914 Europe was ridden with war psychology. The international system 
was built upon a conviction of war’s inevitability. No State dreamed of 
renouncing war as an instrument of national policy. 
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Ever since the Congress of Berlin of 1878 the Great Powers followed 
a policy of threats. They did not intend that war should occur as a re- 
sult of their demands, but they did believe in backing up these demands 
with a show of force; they believed that the States upon which they made 
these demands were weak and would therefore have to give way. 

Friends of the anti-war pact state that it will have a revolutionary ef- 
fect upon international relations as they have existed in the past. In his 
American Legion speech, President Coolidge declared; “Plad an agree- 
ment of this kind been in existence in 1914, there is every reason to 
suppose that it would have saved the situation and delivered the world 
from all the misery which was inflicted by the Great War.” It is argued 
that the anti-war pact will abolish war psychology, and force governments 
and peoples to tliink in terms of peace; that it will no longer be possible 
for Foreign Offices to advance their ends by a policy of threats — whether 
open or veiled ; that it will no longer be possible for demagogues to whip 
up popular enthusiasm in favor of wars on behalf of ‘‘national destiny” 
or “national honor.” Disputes will continue to arise between nations; 
and they may or may not be positively settled by peaceful means. But 
it is contended that as a result of the new peace psychology produced 
by the pact, peoples will talce the view that no matter how serious the 
dispute, there is no justification for solving it by force, unless the ques- 
tion of self-defense is involved. Some opponents state that the pact has 
no positive value since it does notliing which the League of Nations has 
not done. Nevertheless, while the League has made great progress toward 
organizing the machinery of peace, the “gap in the Covenant” still exists. 
This gap will be filled by the pact, it is argued, and, what is of equal 
importance, the United States, which has declined to accept the obligations 
of League membership, for the first time commits itself not to embark 
upon aggressive war. 

Other opponents argue that the pact is useless without machinery for 
the pacific settlement of disputes, without disarmament, without the modi- 
fication of peace-time policies which in the past have led to war. But in 
reply it is declared that if governments take the pact seriously, if in a 
high act of faith they really believe their neighbors have renounced war, 
they will soon translate this belief into acts. The occupation of the Rhine- 
land, the prohibition of the union of Germany and Austria, the demand 
for large navies and high tariff walls rest largely upon the fundamental 
fear of war. If nations now really trust each other’s promise, the justifi- 
cation for these and for other policies will, it is contended, come to an end. 

If despite the ratification of the anti-war pact, governments decline 
to change their policies, if they construct large navies in the name of 
self-defense, and if they follow poHdes which unnecessarily irritate their 
neighbors, they may be charged yrith hypocrisy and the international situa- 
tion may become more critical than if no anti-war pact existed. But it is 
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argued that even if governments pay only lip service to the ideal, the anti- 
war pact will become a formidable weapon in the hands of public opinion 
If the British Government introduces a large navy bill into Parliament, 
members will ask, does this bill conform to the spirit of the pact? If 
the Government of the United States should land troops in Nicaragua, 
public opinion will ask, does this intervention conform to the spirit of the 
pact? Legal arguments upon these points may be made. But whatever 
the result of these arguments may be, the moral fact of the existence 
of the pact may constitute an overpowering obstacle to any peace- 
time policy which disturbs international friendship. Viewed from this 
standpoint, friends of the pact believe that it contains really immense 
possibilities. 
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CONCLUSION 


W E HAVE been studying some of the forces making for change in our 
social, economic and political structure. Perhaps some might ask us 
in conclusion to formulate the laws of social movements. We should have to 
leply that the student of society is not yet in a position to make any sci- 
entific generali7ations fiom the study of such complex phenomena There 
are, however, ceitain noticeable trends and certain inferences which may 
be drawn with a fair degree of piobabihty. 

Mobthty of Culture 

We can conclude that it is now easier than formerly for the facts about 
new social movements to spread from country to country. If the people 
in one nation feel that a foieign movement has value, there is a tendency 
toward its adoption. Its advocates may represent only a small fraction of 
the people but they are usually quite vocal The Cooperative Movement, 
Communism and the British Labor Party, all have their advocates in 
America. The basic ideas of any popular movement tend to spread abroad 
save as they are inhibited by differing economic and social conditions. Once 
it might have taken centunes for one society to learn of the social experi- 
ments of another. To day, in spite of the barriers of propaganda, economic 
bias and class control, the facts about revolutionary movements elsewhere 
cannot be kept for many decades from the rank and file of the people 
New ideas handed on by trade, travel, the telegraph, the wireless, the 
radio, and the moving picture play the role of yeast in the social ferment. 

Social Explosion 

While we have not weighed the costs of the social explosions we 
call revolutions, we have assessed to some extent the resulting products. 
We can, therefore, conclude that a social explosion has in some instances 
positive values. Whether or not these outweigh the injurious effects must 
be determined for each specific case. In any event the cost of a movement 
which can win its way by interpenetration, suggestion and sympathy is far 
less Force movements such as those of Mussolini and of Lenin bring evils 
in their train which must be realistically faced. 

87X 
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Danger of Rigid Domination 

On the other hand our study should have made clear that in modern 
soc iety control by and for the few is dangerous. Domination as a fonn of 
social control is of doubtful value; it is too likely to lead to social ex- 
plosion. Wherever there is present what Professor Carver of Harvard 
calls a “pig-trough” class who do not work and who yet live parasitically, 
there is a potential danger. Repression in group life where conditions are 
seriously maladjusted is potentially explosive ; for groups will always seek 
to make changes if the fundamental urges of their physical and social 
selves are not satisfied. If the dominant group meets these efforts with 
violence and forces them back underground, inevitably they tend to appear 
in other more dangerous forms. It is clear that opposition between those 
who are for the time being masters of the social order and those who 
demand freedom to ventilate their grievances and better their status per- 
sists through all history. It seems to be true that excessive conservatism and 
repression of freedom in the long run result in the violent fall of the very 
institutions on whose behalf those methods were invoked. 

Thus it can be said that in reality tliose most responsible for revolu- 
tions are the extreme conservatives. 

Injustice 

There are certain principles which seem to hold true in regard to 
injustice. 

1. Most of the reform movements we have studied have their incep- 
tion primarily in the experience of economic injustice. 

2. Masked injustice tends to be of longer duration than open injustice, 

3. Genuine freedom of press, association, and assemblage places limits 
on injustice although stiU permitting temporary control of the major 
agencies of public opinion. 

4. Anything which tends to equalize the power of opposing classes 
tends to place limits on the injustice which it is possible for one 
group to inflict on another. 

5. Whatever the political structure, great differences in education or 
in monetary power multiply opportunities for injustice. 

Leadership 

It appears from our study that the '^eat man” theory of history in 
its unmodified form is untenable. There is a constant interrelation between 
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the leader and the group. He is to some extent the creature of the social 
forces of the particular societal evolution of his day. He is usually a man 
who has had a vision of some social change or of the possibility of seizing 
power for himself. In order to achieve, he has had to try to remove the 
barriers to power. If liis program is a radical one he has to overcome the 
vested interests of the dominant group and the inertia of the masses. It 
would also be possible to analyze leadership from the standpoint of psychi- 
atry. For instance, leadership develops as compensation for a sense of 
inferiority or a feeling of inadequacy. It seems to the writer that a further 
study of leadership should lead to a new and more integrated theory of 
leadership which we might call the Dynamic Achievement theory. Leader- 
ship is a complex product depending on hereditary equipment, environ- 
mental opportunity, the cultural and group situation, luck, as well as the 
way the potential leader reacts. Of tremendous significance is the way 
the leader himeslf utilizes his opportunities. Action itself stimulates further 
leadership in the same direction. In other words, if a potential leader wastes 
his time in dissipation this increases the chances of a career in dissipation, 
if a leader begins to use the printed word it increases his opportunity to 
further achievement in writing. Action along any line tends itself to generate 
a drive in that direction unless it is blocked by the consequences of the effort. 
If a man begins to champion one unpopular cause, he is frequently led on 
to others. The differences between one individual and another cannot be 
resolved solely by the factors of biologic heredity and environment, they 
also depend on the drive which the individual himself generates. There were 
probably many men having equal intellectual capacity with a Lenin or a 
Mussolini who had as favorable environmental opportunity ; the difference 
between these leaders and others seems to be that they made use of their 
opportunities. According to the Dynamic Achievement theory the leader is 
the one who not only combines the right heredity with favorable opportunity 
and the right historical situation, but who also over a long period has 
made tese of his opportunities to intensify still further his drives and his 
capabilities. A favorable combination of all these factors usually develops 
some degree of leadership. If any one factor is absent, to that extent is 
leadership handicapped or prevented. Among those traits which seem to 
give distinct advantage to potential leaders are: youth, physique, en- 
thusiasm, intelligence, imagination, all-round capability, sensitiveness to 
need, feeling of oneness with the common group, willingness to pay the 
costs of minority struggle, indomitable will power, persistence, courage 
and sincerity. Every leader is to some extent a schemer, a commander, a 
coordinator, an energizer, a critic, and a teacher. 
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Generai Principles 

Our study would indicate that there are certain principles which seem 
to have held true for most social movements in the past : 

1. They arise out of a genuine, felt need. 

2. They have a slow growth at first. 

3. To be successful they must win the outward allegiance of a ma- 
jority of the people. 

4. The intensity of the opposition will depend largely on the extent 
to which a movement interferes with vested interests and with the 
habits of the people. 

5. Reformers are attacked on the basis of false charges and twisted 
truths. 

6. Succeeding generations teivd to honor reformers martyred by an 
earlier age, provided the movement has finally won general recog- 
nition. 

7. Any established institution usually opposes a social reform at first 
but there are often leaders from these institutions who are won to 
the new movement. 

Progress and Social Movements 

In this volume we have not had time to master each movement, but, 
if we have read the material carefully, we have had at least a bird’s-eye 
view. It is as if we had been viewing from the air a rapidly shifting scene. 
From our vantage point the small irregularities are less noticeable than 
the broad general sweep of the rivers, valleys and mountains over which we 
are passing. We can perhaps conclude that, just as mankind has been mak- 
ing progress on material lines, we have been making some progress on 
social lines. The crude Utopias of the early Middle Ages have been super- 
seded by concrete programs of social change which are more or less practi- 
cal. Modern social movements are taking into consideration an ever larger 
proportion of the membership of the group. We can also clearly recognize 
that our present social order is constantly changing. No one can be certain 
that private capitalism as we loiow it will endure. It seems clear that we 
have unduly emphasized things and that our economic order unduly ap- 
peals to and consecrates selfishness. Business success is founded to some 
extent on getting more than we give, on lauding the acquisitive rather than 
the service ideal. The trend of the ideals of humanity as shown in these 
movements is towards the substitution of a social for a materialistic 
standard. 
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There are many obstacles preventing the realization of this social goal. 
One factor which we have noted is that the individual is himself a prod- 
uct of the group. He takes over the ideas and mores of the particular society 
in which he has been brought up. Consequently, it is not easy for him 
to entertain new ideas. One of the great obstacles to any modern social 
movement is inhibiting ideas. We say “it never has been done, therefore it 
can’t be done.” In the days of slavery this same objection was used against 
the abolition movement. Another argument is “you can’t change human 
nature.” At one time this was used to prove the impossibility of doing 
away with duels. To-day some people feel that it is impossible to do away 
with war. Probably there is no more truth In one assertion than in the 
other, except that to do away with war is vastly more difficult than to 
eliminate the duel. It is said that only the profit motivation can make the 
economic mechanism function; nevertheless, the practical achievements 
of cooperation should raise serious doubts as to this assumption. 

This course has demonstrated beyond dispute that there are hundreds 
and thousands of men and women who have faith in the possibility of a new 
order and who are willing to cooperate in tr3dng to achieve it. They may 
not be following the most rational methods, but they are trying to apply 
their ideals even in a hostile culture. 

If we look back over the various social movements which we have 
studied in perspective, we note their likeness to the course of a river. They 
do not flow in a straight line or smoothly. There are rapids, eddies and 
back currents. The stream winds bade into the country for long distances. 
It is dammed up in lakes but with the march of time it inevitably tends to 
break down barriers and advances seemingly in the interests of humanity. 
The pessimist may believe that this stream is forever moving and getting 
nowhere, but in the light of the trend of the centui'ies the reader who is a 
realist can hardly fail to note that progress has been made. 

Lessotis for American Society 

The reader should now review each movement, asking what particular 
lessons it has for American society. For example, consider Communism. 
Is its greatest lesson that we should never have revolutions ? If so, it would 
seem to go against our own revolutionary traditions. Is not rather the chief 
lesson of the Russian Revolution that the remedial laws and policies with 
which a democracy meets the uglier developments of private capitalism is 
the certain security against cataclysmic revolution? In other words, in- 
justice is one basic cause of revolution. Both E. Benjamin Andrews and 
W. G. Sumner told Dr. E. A. Ross of Wisconsin in June, 1898, indq>end- 
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etitly that the mood of this country seemed to be like that in France on the 
eve of the Revolution ! Few would make such a statement to-day for a host 
of injvsiices have been removed. Still, as every one knows, America has her 
problems. The economic leaders of America are willing to accept any mate- 
rial invention no matter how radical, providing it aids in producing things. 
On. the other hand, they are stubbornly conservative when it comes to new 
inventions in the social realm We will not give the same impartial scientific 
appraisal to a social movement that we do to a mechanical invention. Thus 
there is a real danger that we shall adopt the method of imprisoning 
agitators, of suppressing freedom of siieech wherever it is embarrassing to 
established economic interest. Bo.ston docs not like to give permits to Com- 
munist parades, nor to meetings in memory of Sacco and Vanzetti even if 
addressed by college professors. The Russian Revolution teaches that we 
should be concerned with eliminating the causes for unrest, the reasons 
why individuals wish to agitate rather than to deny them a platform. In 
reality the amount of radicalism and unrest is a barometer of the amount 
of injustice. Of course, the Russian Revolution also teaches the tragic 
cost of reform through revolution but it can be hardly said at the present 
time that America needs this lesson. There is not the slightest danger of 
a violent revolution here. 

Again, the opposition of Bolshevism to all religion, because it has 
been used by a selfish minority in its own interests, should make the 
churches realize that a religion is in danger which does not translate its 
ethical precepts into the community life. It is necessary to make Christian 
principles really function in the economic life of the nation. A genuine 
religious spirit cannot permanently continue if it is contradicted in the 
dominant practices of the business world. The anti-religion movement there- 
fore leaches that the church must have both an individual mystical and 
a social appeal. Mysticism is only valid so far as it is translated into a daily 
conduct pattern. 

The Russian Revolution also clearly shows the necessity of education 
for all the people. In spite of all we have done for free education America 
has an illiterate group five million strong and there is a growing tendency 
in some Eastern States to make the private school superior to the public, 
We have not yet given a sound sociological foundation to the rank and file 
of our young people who never get into our high schools. Even in our 
colleges we are just beginning to realize the importance of training stu- 
dents in how to think rather than inculcating in them the conventional 
stereotypes of our culture. To the extent that America can train her people 
to tfeink intelligently for themselv«s, to that extent we have a prophylactic 
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against political injustice. Freedom of thought, of the press and of asso- 
ciation are among the most certain vaccines against the toxins of arbitrary 
power. 

Russia has made rather startling efforts to improve the status of labor 
by trade unions, social insurance, workers' clubs, vacations with pay, old 
age pensions, the seven-hour day, and other changes 

Can America learn from some of these experiments either what to 
avoid or what to adopt? 

Trends 

While Fascism may be somewhat at variance with some of the move- 
ments considered, on the whole certain trends are discernible. 

1. A growing power of the workers; increasingly they are securing 
representation in industry. 

2. Ah extension of social control over matters which hertofore have 
been within the private domain; autocracy is giving place to democracy both 
political and industrial. 

3. A denial of the unlimited right of private property. There is a grow- 
ing realization that property is to some extent a social trust and that the 
mere fact of private ownership should not enable an individual to use 
his property in ways that are injurious to the social order. 

4. A trend from individualism towards collectivism or cooperation. 

5. A growing recognition of the necessity for the greatest possible op- 
portunity for each personality and that the development of personality is 
no less important than the acquisition of goods. 

6. A trend away from narrow nationalism towards internationalism and 
peace. 

The Technique of Transformation 

From our studies it is apparent that we cannot predict the details of 
the organization that will be adopted by society in the future. We need ex- 
perimentation in cooperation, labor parties, social and international 
meclianisms of all sorts, in order to determine which is best. When we did 
not have the trans-atlantic liner we used the sail boat ; to-day, we are be- 
ginning to use the airplane. It Is the same in the social realm. Society will 
probably experiment with various suggestions from radical social programs 
in order to find out which ones are practical and how far they are practi- 
cal. That, as in all else, there will be a change in our present economic 
mechanisms seems reasonably clear. If this is true, it is important to know 
the technique of transformation. Will it be reform or revolution? Our 
study would seem to indicate that this depends mote on the men of prop- 
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erty than it does on the radicals. If they put their trust in force and blindly 
refuse to tolerate any new movement, then revolutionary force will be 
used. If they are willing to listen to reason to appraise scientifically social 
movements, to test them by their results in practice, then we may get 
reform. Will the technique be by consent or by coercion ? Again it depends 
on the attitude of those in power. Will they utilize autocratic controls? 
Will they experiment in the fields of hunianics as they have in that of 
mechanics, or will they resist changes on the human side until coerced by 
an outraged public opinion ? Will the technique be repression or freedom o f 
speech? If repression is used against 1. W. W.’s, strikers, Communists and 
other "trouhle makers,” then we shall inevitably have explosions, some 
of which will be serious. If we allow tlic safety valve of freedom of speech, 
we can largely avoid this danger. Will remedies take the form of political 
methods or of industrial action? It is probable that changes will come 
through both methods. 

It seems fairly clear that in the last analysis we must have a scientifically 
planned economic life. We cannot afford to leave economic processes under 
the sway of blind self-interest. 

These social movenients have demonstrated that a strong resolute 
group with a clear idea of the ways and means which lead to a given goal, 
liave been able to achieve astonishing results. No longer can we pretend 
to be in the grip of forces entirely beyond our control. A rational self- 
conscious society, that is a society that scientifically plans its ends, pains- 
takingly sets out to achieve its ends, that is willing to acknowledge its mis- 
takes or modify its methods in the light of its experience — ^this is the kind 
of society which social science should help to build. 

In the past, man has increasingly won control over the forces of nature, 
annihilating distance and controlling climatic conditions. To-day it lies in 
mankind’s power scientifically to modify its own social development. Will 
this carry us over a precipice or into an international cataclysm of our own 
making, or shall we build a world of decreasing friction and increasing 
harmony? 
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COMMENT ON AUTHORS FROM WHOM MATERIAL HAS 
BEEN QUOTED IN THIS VOLUME 

Arnot, R. Page, was born in Greenock, Scotland, in i8go. After leaving 
the University of Glasgow in 1914, he became secretary of the Fabian 
Research Department in London, the foundation of the present Labor 
Research Department, of which he was secretary until 1925 and since 
then director. The following works have been produced by him or under 
his guidance: The Labour Year Book; Trade Unionism on the Railways 
(with G. D. H. Cole) ; The Russian Revolution; the Politics of Oil; The 
General Strike: Origin and History. He is also a regular contributor to 
The Labour Monthly, a British labor review. 

Bergengren, Roy F., was born in Gloucester, Mass., June 14, 1879. 
He was educated at the Lynn public schools and graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1903. He completed his work at the Harvard Law 
School in T906, From 1906 until 1918 he practiced law in Lynn, Mass, 
He was Commissioner of Finance of that city from 1915 until 1917, 
and a member of the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention in 1917- 
1918. In 1920 he became executive secretary of the Massachusetts Credit 
Union Association, which in 1921 became the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau. He holds the executive secretaryship of this latter organi- 
zation to-day. In the course of his work he has drafted twenty-seven credit 
union state laws and brought them through to enactment. He has or- 
ganized over one thousand credit unions now doing an annual business 
of sixty million dollars. He has written a book on Cooperative Banking. 

Boeckel, Mrs. Florence Brewer, is a direct descendant of John Hart, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. She is a graduate of Vas- 
sar College and did post-graduate work in France and Germany. She 
has been a magazine editor and writer and was active in the movement 
for woman suffrage. She was founder of the National Women’s Press 
Club, At present she is Educational Director of the National Council for 
the Prevention of War. 

Borchard, Edwin M., was born in 1884, He first attended the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and afterwards Columbia College and 
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Law School. In 1910 he represented the United Stales as an expert on 
international law in the Fisheries Arbitration at The Hague. Fiom 19 n 
to 1916 he was Law Librarian of Congress, and Assistant Solicitor in the 
Department of State. He was chief counsel for Peru in the Tacna-Arica 
Arbitration, and has participated as counsel in other arbitrations. lie was 
nominated for the panel of judges of the Central- American Couit of Jus- 
tice (1923). Since 1917 he has been professor of law at Yale University. 
He received his Ph D. from Columbia in 1913 and an honorary Doctor 
of Laws from the University of Berlin in 1925. He has written some 
of the standard works on international law and is internationally recog- 
nized as an expert in that field. 

Chase, Stuart, is a Certified Public Accountant, a Director of the 
Labor Bureau, Inc., and the Treasurer of the League for Industrial 
Democracy. He was born in Somerswoith, N. H., in 1888. Ilis father 
was an engineer and accountant. He leceived his education at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and at Harvard University. He is a 
member of the Bookkeepers, Stenographers and Accountants Union. 

He served as the Massachusetts investigator for the Federal Trade 
Commission, 1917-1921; investigated the Chicago packers and prepared 
Volume V on Packers’ Profits for the Federal Trade Commission; and 
was Director of the CoSperative Laundry in 1922-1923. He has held 
office as Treasurer of the Boston Fabian Society and as President of 
the Chicago Fabian Society. 

Mr. Chase was one of the editors of Soviet Russia in the Second 
Decade, a joint survey by the technical staff of the first American Trade 
Union delegation, which visited Russia in the summer of 1927. He is 
the author of The Tragedy of Waste, and Men and Machines, and is a 
frequent contributor to periodicals. 

Cole, George Douglas Howard, is Reader in Economics and Fellow 
of University College, Oxford, He was born September 25, 1889, and 
received his education at St. Paul’s School, Balliol College, Oxford, and 
is a former Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford. 

He has been a member of the executive committee of the Workers’ 
Educational Association since 1920; chairman of the Labor Publishing 
Company from its foundation in 1921 ; and chairman of the Association 
of Tutorial Class Tutors since 1923. He was the Deputy Professor of 
Philosophy, Armstrong College, 1913-14; was Tutorial Class Tutor, Ox- 
ford and London Universities from 1914 to 1919; was active in the 
Labour Research Department from I912 to 1925; and was staff tutor 
of Tutorial Classes, University of London, from 1922 to 1923. 

Be smed on the executive committee of the National Guilds League 
from 1912 to 1925 ; the executive committee of the Fabian Society from 
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1913 to 1915 ; as research officer to the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
1915 to 1918; and as officer for Advisory Committees to National Labour 
Party, 1919 to 1921. 

He is the author of World of Labour; New Beginnings; Self-Govern- 
ment in Industry; Labour in the Commonwealth ; Payment of Wages; 
Social Theory; Chaos and Order in Industry; Guild Socialism Restated, 
Future of Local Government; Workshop Organisation; Labour in the Coal 
Mining Industry; Out of Work; The 'Brooklyn Murders; A Short His- 
tory of the Working Class Movement; the Life of Robert Owen, and 
others ; and is joint editor of New Standards. 

Debs, Eugene V., see pp. 106-110. 

Douglas, Paul Howard, Professor of Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was bom in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1892. He re- 
ceived his education at Bowdoin College, and Columbia and Harvard 
Universities. Prior to his present connection with the University of Qii- 
cago. Dr. Douglas has been associated with the University of Illinois, 
Reed College, and the University of Washington. He has taught in trade 
union classes in Seattle, Chicago, and Holyoke ; has lectured at the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Women in Industry ; and has served as economic 
advisor to the printing trades in Chicago. Dr. Douglas was one of the tech- 
nical staff of the first American Trade Union delegation that visited 
Russia in the summer of 1927. He is the author of Wages and the Family, 
and American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education, co-author of sev- 
eral books, and a contributor to various publications in the field of eco- 
nomics, statistics, and political science. 

Edmirds, Lyford Paterson, Dean of St. Stephen’s College, Annan- 
dale. New York, was bora in London, Ontario, Canada, in 1882, He 
received his education at McGill University, the University of Chicago, 
Western Theological Seminary, Northwestern University, and Columbia 
University. Between 1907 and 1914, Dr. Edwards was rector of St. 
Matthews Church, Evanston, Illinois, and was curate of St. John’s Church, 
Staten Island, New York. Prior to his connection in 1919 with St. Stephen’s 
College, he was an instructor in the Nashotah (Wisconsin) Preparatory 
School and Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, 

Dr. Edwards is the author of The Transformation of Early Chris- 
tianity and The Natural History of Revolution, and is a contributor to 
sociological, religious and general periodicals. 

Engels, Friedrich, was bora in Barmen, Germany, November 28, 1820, 
the son of a wealthy manufacturer. On graduating from Barmen high 
school he went to the gymnasium of Elberfeld, but entered hts father’s 
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business a year before his final examination. In 1841 he served in the 
Guard Artillery in Berlin and became an authority on military science. 
Following this experience he went to Manchester as an agent of the spin- 
ning mill in which his father was a partner. For a number of years pi ior 
to that, he had been interested in the newer developments in philosophy 
and social thought, and on his way to England he dropped into the edi- 
torial office of the Rheinische Zeitung and met Marx for the first time. 
At the time they failed to see eye to eye and Engel’s reception was 
cool. In England, at this time, he gathered mateiial which formed the 
basis of his Condition of the Working Classes in England in 1844, a 
powerful indictment of the capitalist order. 

On returning to the continent, Engels collaborated with Marx in writ- 
ing The Holy Family. In 1845 he gave up the mercantile business and 
went to Brussels where Marx was then doing his work. The two were 
busy during the next two years in research, writing and organization. 
Engels visited London in the summer of 1847 as a representative of the 
Paris group to formulate a new program for the Communist League, 
and helped in writing the Communist Manifesto. 

In 1849, he joined a volunteer corps in the Palatinate which was de- 
manding a constitution for the whole German Empire, and on his return 
to Loudon collaborated with Marx on the revolutionary movements of 
1848-1850. In 1850, he reentered business in order to earn enough to 
permit Marx to continue his literary work. In i860 Engels’ father died, 
and he became partner in the business. In 1869, he sold out his partner- 
ship, obtaining a large sum of money in return for his promise not to 
open up business in the same trade on his own account. Through this 
deal, he was able to pay Marx some 350 pounds a year for a number of 
years. From September, 1870, when Engels moved to London, until the 
death of Marx, the two kindred spirits worked side by side. 

On Marx’s death, Engels translated, completed, and secured the pub- 
lication of many of Marx’s works. He died on August 6, 1895, at the 
age of seventy-five. His chief works were SockKsm from Utopia to 
Science; Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844; Origin of 
the Family; Feuerbach; and The Roots of the Sociaiist Philosophy. 

Ferrari, Dr. Francesco Luigi, is an eminent Catholic lawyer and mem- 
ber of the National Council of the Italian Popular Party, He was perse- 
cuted by the Fascists and was finally obliged to flee from Italy. He is now 
practising law at Louvain in Belgium. In 1928 he published Le R6gme 
PascistB Itdien which won him the degree of Doctor of Laws at Louvain. 
M. Vandervelde, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs in Belgium, says 
of It; "Among all the literature recently published upon the Fascist sys- 
tem, I know nothing more powerful, more impressive, than this objective 
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study which by its use of the evidence of documents and facts alone be- 
comes a formidable indictment.” (Le Peuple, Dec. 2, 1928.) 

Gentile, Giovanni, is one of the most prominent philosophers in Italy 
to support the Fascist state. He was bom May 30, 1875, at Castelvetrano, 
Trepani. He was Professor of Philosophy in the R. Liceo of Campo- 
basso and of Naples (1899-1906). From 1906-14 he was Professor of 
the History of Philosophy in the University of Palermo, from 1914- 
1917 at Pisa and since then until recently in the University of Rome. 
He is a member of the Italian Senate and was Minister of Education in 
the first cabinet of Benito Mussolini. The changes he then made have 
come to be known as the “Gentile Reform” of Italian education. At present 
he is head of the Fascist Institute of Culture and one of the chief “apostles” 
of Fascism. He has written over thirty books. 

Green, William, President of the American Federation of Labor, is 
fifty-seven years of age, having been born at Coshocton, Ohio, March 3, 
1873, fhe son of Hugh Green, an English miner, and Jane (Oram) Green, 
a native of Wales. He gained his education in the public schools of Coshoc- 
ton, and when eighteen years old went to work in the mines with bis 
father. Almost immediately he took an active part in the miners’ union. 
From 1900 to 1906 he was a sub-district president and from 1906 to 
1910 was Ohio district president of the United Mine Workers. In 1912 
he was elected international secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Work- 
ers, the office formerly held by William B. Wilson, who became the 
first secretary of labor in President Wilson’s cabinet. A year later he 
was elected vice president and member of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, succeeding the late John Mitchell in that 
office. William Green was a delegate-at-large to the Baltimore convention 
in 1912 which nominated Woodrow Wilson, and alternate-at-large to the 
San Francisco Democratic national convention in 1920. Mr. Green served 
two terms in the Ohio State Senate, of which he was Democratic floor- 
leader for both terms and president for both terms. He introduced and 
seaired the enactment of the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Law, which 
has been accepted by organized labor as the model for other states. He 
also introduced and seaired the passage of the Ohio Mine Run Law, an 
act which has proved to be of great benefit to the mine workers of Oliio 
and all those employed in the central competitive field (consisting of 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois) . 

Henderson, Arthur, see pp. 626-627. 

Herteler, J. O., is at present Chairman of the Department of Sociology 
in the University of Nebraska, He was born in 1895 graduated from 
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Baldwtn-Wallace College in Ohio in 1916. He was University Scholar in 
Social Ethics at Harvard the next year and then went to the University 
of Wisconsin where he completed his doctorate in 1920. From 1920-23 
he was instructor in sociology at Wisconsin and since that time has been 
at the University of Nebraska. He is the author of the History of Utopian 
Thought; Social Progress; and Social Institutions. 

Hughan, Jessie Wallace, who is a teacher in New York city, has been 
a member of the Executive Committee of the League for Industrial 
Democracy since about 1909, Secretary of the War Registers’ League 
since its foundation, a member of the Executive Committee of the New 
York group of the Fellowship of Reconciliation since 1923, Vice-chair- 
man of the Women’s Peace Society since 1922, and a member of the 
Teachers’ Union since 1923. 

She was born in 1875, in Brooklyn, New York, the daughter of an 
accountant. She received her education at Northfield Seminary, Barnard 
College, and Columbia University. 

Dr. Hughan was the Socialist candidate for Secretary of State of 
New York in 1918 and for Lieutenant-Governor of New York in 1920. 
She is the author of American Socialism of the Present Day; The Facts 
of Socialism; A Study of International Government; and What is Socied' 
ism?, and is coauthor of Socialism of Today. 

Kellogg, Frank B., Secretary of State, was born in Potsdam, New 
York, in 1856. He received a common school education, and has had the 
degree of LL.D. conferred upon him by McGill University, University 
of Pennsylvania, and New York University. 

He was city attorney of Rochester, Minnesota, for three years, and 
co-attorney for the Olmsted Company for five years. He went to St. 
Paul in 1S87, He acted as special counsel for the United States in the 
case against paper and Standard Oil trusts ; special counsel for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in an investigation of the Harriman rail- 
roads ; and for the United States in an action to dissolve the Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific merger. He was president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1912-1913. In 1923, he was a delegate to the Sth International 
Conference of American States hdd in Santiago, Chile. He was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Great Britmn in 1924. Mr. Kdlogg was the 
sponsor of the Multilateral Treaty for the Renunciation of War in 1928. 

Laski, Harold J., Professor of Political Science in the University of 
London, was born in Manchester on June 30, 1893. He received his edu- 
cation from the Manchester Grammar School and New College, Oxford 
(Hon. Exhibitioner). He was awarded the Beit Essay Prize in 1913; 
First QaSs Honor School of Modem History, 1914. 
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Profchsor Laski was the lecturer ui history at McGill University, 
1914-1916; at Harvard University, 1916-1920; the Harvard lecturer at 
Yale University, 1919-1920; and the Henry Ward Beecher lecturer at 
Amherst College in 1917. He has been connected with the London School 
of Economics since 1920, and was lecturer in Political Science at Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, 1922 to 1925. 

He is the vice-chairman of the British Institute of Adult Education 
and a member of the Council of Institute of Public Administration. 

Pie is the author of The Problem of Sovereignty; Authority in the 
Modern State; Political Thought from Locke to Bentham; Foundations 
of Sovereignty ; A Grammar of Politics; Communism; editor of Letters 
of Burke; The Defense of Liberty against Tyrants; Autobiography of 
J. S. Mill; and a contributor to liberal journals in England and America. 

Lee, Algernon, the Educational Director of the Rand School of Social 
Science since 1909 and a member of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, was bom in 1873, in Dubuque, Iowa, the son of a millwright 
and carpenter. He was a member of the Socialist Labor Party from 
189s to 1899, and since that time has been a member of the Socialist 
Party. 

He has edited the Socialist papers. The Tocsin (Minneapolis), The 
Worker (New York), and The Call (New York) ; was delegate to the 
International Socialist Congress in Amsterdam in 1904, Stuttgart in 1907, 
The Hague in 1916, and Frankfort in 1922. 

He was Socialist alderman of New York from 1918 to 1921. He was, 
however, counted out at the 1919 election, but after court proceedings and 
a recount was seated for the last two months of the term. 

Lenin, Nikolai, see pp. 242-245. 

Levermore, Charles H., was bom in Connecticut in 1856. He has had 
a distinguished career as an educator and professor of history. From 
1886 to 1888 he taught at the University of California, from 1888 to 
1893 the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from 1893 to 1896 
he was- Principal of Adelphi Academy, and President of Adelphi Col- 
lege from 1896 to 1912. He has written extensively and was the winner 
of the Bok $100,000 prize for the best plan to preserve peace among the 
nations of the world. He died on October 21, 1927. 

Long, Cedric, see p. 536. 

MacDonald, J. Ramsay, see pp. 623-626. 

Marx, Karl, see pp. 86-97. 
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Mikoyan, Anastas Ivanovitch, is. Commissar of Foreign, and Domestic 
Trade of the Soviet government and at the age of thirty-four is one of 
the most important members of the Soviet government. He is also a 
member of the all-powerful political bureau of the Communist party 
and is a friend of Stalin. 

He was born into a poor workingman’s family in Tiflis, Caucasia. 
He became a full member of the Communist party at only twenty years 
of age. At the outbreak of the Revolution he was sent to Baku as a 
party worker and soon became secretai'y of the Bolshevik committee in 
Tiflis. In 1918 he was a commissar at the front against the advancing 
Turks. When the Turks succeeded in capturing Baku he was freed with 
a few other arrested Bolsheviks. Later, when the English took the city, 
he was again arrested by them, and he declares it was a miracle that he was 
not shot along with twenty-six of his comrades who paid the supreme 
penalty. Until March, 1919, he was kept in various jails by the English 
and only upon the demand of workers in Baku was he finally released. 
In May, 1919, while the English were still occupying Baku, Mikoyan 
organized and directed a general strike. He was finally arrested, with 
his entire committee. He managed to escape from the prison before 
being shot, but was rearrested soon afterwards. Fortunately for him, 
his real identity was not known — ^he was using an assumed name. He 
was exiled to Grushin but no sooner had he reached there than he secretly 
set out for Baku, where he again renewed his illegal work among the 
workers. At the end of 1919 Mikoyan was chosen a member of the 
Caucasian regional committee of the party and the same year managed to 
smuggle his way out by boat to Astrakhan and thence up the Volga to 
Moscow. Thus he personally reported to the central committee of the 
Communist party on the possibilities of an armed upidsing in the Caucasus. 
Immediately after delivering his report he returned to Baku to continue 
illegal work With the victory of the Soviet government in the Caucasus 
in 1920 he was sent to Nijni Novgorod, where he worked until 1922 
as secretary of the Gubernia committee of the party. From 1922 till the 
fall of 1926 he was secretary of the North Caucasian regional committee 
of the party. Besides the other offices wliich he now holds, he is a mem- 
ber of the central committee of the Communist party, 

Mussolini, Benito, see pp. 445-451. 

Penmehio, Alberto, is a young lawyer who has been associated actively 
with the Fascist movement since its inception. At present he is an official 
of the Banca d’ltalia at Rome. 

Presgolmi, Giuseppe, was bom in Perugia, Italy, January 27, 1882, 
He has long been prominent as a journalist and writer on political and 
literary subjects in Italy. He was early associated with Papini in the 
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publication first of 11 Leonardo (1903-07) and later of La Voce (1908-16). 
The latter was a maga.sine published by young Italians who wished a 
renaissance in their country. He was the correspondent in Rome of II 
Popolo d' Italia (1914-15). He has now been appointed bj the I^^eague 
of Nations as head of the Information Department of the International 
Institute on Intellectual Cooperation in Pans. For the year 1929-30 he 
is visiting professor at Columbia University. He has published many 
books of critique, biography, and contemporary history, among which 
two were translated into English; Fascism (Dutton); and The Life of 
Nicolo Machiavelli (Brentano). In 1925 he published in Italian at Rome 
a volume on Benito Mussolini. 

Rocco, Alfredo, was born in Naples on September 9, 1875. At 
twenty-four years of age he had already become a lawyer and university 
professor. He has taught Commercial Law at the Universities of Urbino, 
Macerata, Parma, Palermo and Padova and is now Professor of Labor 
Legislation in the School of Political Science at the University of Rome, 
lie has been a collaborator in the publication of many scientific magazines 
and the author of many books. He is an ardent nationalist and a leader 
in the constitutional reforms wliich Mussolini has carried through. He is 
at present also Minister of Justice. 

Ross, Edward Alsworth, a world-famous sociologist and one of the 
most prolific writers in that field in America, was born in Virden, Illinois, 
December 12, 1866, He graduated from Coe College (Iowa), in 1886, 
studied at the University of Berlin from 1888-89 and received his Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins in 1891. In 1911 Coe College awarded him the 
L.L.D. degree. He has taught at Indiana, Cornell, Stamford, Nebraska, 
Harvard, Chicago, and Wisconsin universities. At present he is head of 
the Sociology Department at the University of Wisconsin. He was presi- 
dent of the American Sociological Society in 1914 and again in 1915. Since 
1895 he lias been an advisory editor of the American Journal of Sociology, 
His sociological writings have been read throughout the world. As evi- 
dence of their lasting qualities, it is interesting to note that his Social 
Control, first published in 1901, still sells at the rate of five hundred or 
more copies annually. 

Rossoni, Edmondo, was born in Italy in 1884 and was taken abroad 
in 1890, living successively in Switzerland, France, England, and Latin 
America. He early became a supporter of syndicalism. In 1910 he started 
in New York City an Italian newspaper, L’ltalia Nostra, with the motto, 
“Our country is not to be denied but to be conquered.” Returning to 
Italy during the War he helped in the organization of Vnione Ttaliam 
di Lavoro, a syndicalist union. By June, 1922, at the first syndicalist Con- 
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gi'css at Milan, his organization represented about 500,000 worknien. Soon 
afterward it joined with the Fascist movement and Rossoni became Pres- 
ident of the National Confederation of Fascist Trade Unions. 

Sali/emini, Gaetano. Was born in Malfetta, Italy in 1873. He was 
educated at the University of Florence, and was a secondary schoolteacher 
from 1895-1902. From 1902-10 he was Professor of Modern History at 
the University of Messina; from 1910-16 he held the same chair at the 
University of Pisa; and from 1916-1925 at the University of Florence. 
He was a member of the Italian Chamber from 1919-21. He was arrested 
in June, 1925, as an opponent of the Fascist Dictatorship. He left Italy 
in August, 1925. He resigned his chair at the university November, 
1925, but was dismissed as an absentee December, 1925 He was deprived 
of Italian citizenship with total confiscation of property September, 1926. 

Among his publications are; La Digrtiia Cavallercsia ml comune di 
Firense (1896) ; Magmti e Popolani nel Commune di Firense (1900) ; 
La Rivolusione Francesc (1906) ; La rifonna della Scuoia Media (1908) ; 
The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. 

At present he resides in London. He is internationally recognized as 
a distinguished historian. 

Schapiroj J. Salwyn, author, is Professor of History at the College of 
the City of New York. He was bom in Hudson, New York, in 1879, 
and received his education at the College of the City of New York and 
at Columbia University. 

Dr. Schapiro is the author of Social Reform and the Reformation; 
Modem and Contemporatry European History; and Modern Times in 
Ewope, and is a contributor to various liberal periodicals. 

Schneider, Herbert Wallace, graduated from Columbia University in 
1915, receiving his Ph.D. from the same university in 1917. Since that 
time he has been a member of the Department of Philosophy at Columbia, 
first as an assistant professor, 1924-28, and then as professor of religion. 
From 1926-27 he was Fellow of the National Council of Social Science 
Research, studying the political philosophy of Fascism in Italy. 

Besides contributing to the volume edited by Merriam and Barnes, 
Contemporary Political Theory, he has written Making the Fascist State, 
and is coauthor with S. B. Clough of Making Fascists. 

Seligtmn, Edwin Robert Anderson, one of the leading economists in 
the United States, was born in. New York in 1861. He graduated from 
Columbia University in 1879 and since 1904 has been McYickar Pro- 
fessor at Columbia. He served as President of the American Economic 
Association (1902-1904). He was President of the National Tax Asso- 
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ciatioii (1913-1915) and President of the Urban League (1912-1914). 
He has had a distinguished career in the public service. Among the many 
important commissions or public bodies on which he has served are the 
Special State Tax Commission in 1906, President Roosevelt’s Commission 
on State Reorganization in 1908, the Mayor’s Tax Commission (1914- 
1916), the Advisory Committee on the American Census from 1919' 
1922, and the President’s Unemployment Conference of 1921. In 1922 
and 1923 he was the expert to the League of Nations Committee on Eco- 
nomics and Finance. He has written a large number of important works 
in the field of economics and is at the present time editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Sciences. 

Smith, Jessica, graduated from Swarthmore College in 1915. In 1922 
she went to Russia with the American Friends Service Committee to do 
famine relief work, supervising distribution of food in ten villages. When 
the famine work was completed, she lived a year in Moscow, getting 
a more thorough knowledge of the language, visiting factories, schools, 
institutions of various kinds, and many Russian homes. She returned to 
America in 1924, assisting in the campaign to raise funds for the Rus- 
sian Reconstruction Farms, an enterprise designed to teach modern farm- 
ing methods to Russian peasants, and returned to Russia in 1926 to assist 
in the work of the Farms as translator and research worker. 

Sonnichsen, Albert, was born in San Francisco, California, the son of 
the consul for Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. He graduated from the 
public schools and then entered newspaper work. He founded The Codp~ 
erative Consumer, a periodical which has now become Cooperation, and 
was one of the founders in 1916 of the Cooperative League of Amer- 
ica. He has written a number of books, the latest of which is Consumers' 
Cooperation. 

Stalin, Yosif, see pp. 245-232. 

Tawney, Richard Henry, is Reader in Economic tiistory at the Uni- 
versity of London, a member of the executive committee of the Fabian 
Society, and a member of the Consultive Committee of the Board of 
Education. 

He was born in Calcutta, India, in 1880, and received his education 
at RttgW and Balliol College, Oxford. He was Sometime Fellow of 
Balliol CTollege, Oxford; was assistant at Glasgow University 1906-1908; 
was a teacher for Tutorial Classes Committee of Oxford University 
1908-1914; was a member of the Coal Industry Commission in 1919, 
of the Chain Trade Board (1919-1922), and of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Workers’ Educational Association (1905-1928). 
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During the war, he served in the army as a private and was severely 
wounded. 

I'Je is the author of The Agrarian Problem iv the Sixteenth Century; 
English Economic History, Select Documents ; The Acquisitive Society; 
Studies in the Minimum Wage; The British Labour Movement; and The 
Rise of Capitalism. 

Thomas, James Henry, see pp. 627-628. 

Thomas, Norman, see pp. 110-113. 

Warbassc, Dr. James Peter, see pp. 534-536. 

Webb, Beatrice, the wile o£ Sidney Webb, has been prominent in the 
Labor Party in Great Britain. She has been a member of the Poor Law 
Commission (1905-1909), of the War Cabinet Committee on Women 
in Industry, of the Committee on Machinery of Government, and of the 
Lord Chancellor’s Advisory Committee for Women Justices. Besides hav- 
ing written several books in her own name she has been coauthor with 
her husband of twenty volumes, including the History of Trade Unionism. 

Webb, Sidney James, is a Member of Parliament, a Barrister-at-Law, 
and an author. He is a member of the faculty and Board of Studies in 
Economics, University of London, and was Lecturer on Political Economy 
at the City of London College and Working Men’s College. He has been 
a member of the Fabian Society since 1885. 

He was born in London, July 13, 1859, ^“6 received his education in 
Switzerland and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, City of London College, Birk- 
beck College, and King’s College. 

He has been clerk in the War Office, 1878-1879 ; assistant-surveyor of 
taxes, Inland Revenue, 1879-1881 ; derk of the Colonial Office, 1881- 
1891 ; and a member of the London County Council, 1892-1910. 

He was Professor of Public Administration at the London School 
of Economics, University of London, 1912-1927; and has served as a 
member of the Royal Commission on Trade Union Law, a member of 
the Senate of the University of London, a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Coal Industry, and as president of the Board of Trade. 

He is the author of History of Trade Unionism; Industrial Democracy; 
English Local Government; Prevention of Destitution; Works Manager 
Today; A Constitution for the Sockdisl Commonwealth; Decay of Capital- 
ist Cmlisation; and many others. 

Withers, Hartley, an English author, was bom on. July 15, 1867, re- 
ceiving his education at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, 
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tie was assistant-master o£ Clifton College in 1890 and a Stock Ex- 
change clerk from 1891-1893 ; entered the city office of the Times in 1894 : 
became city editor of tlie Times in 1905 and held that office until 1910, 
when he became city editor of the Morning Post. In 1911, he entered the 
employment of Seligman Brothers. He was the director of Financial En- 
quiries in the Treasury (1915-1916) ; from 1916 to 1921 was the editor 
of the Economist; and from 1921 to 1923 was editor of the Financial 
Supplement of the Saturday Review. 

He is the author oT The Meaning of Money; Stocks and Shares; 
Money-Changing; Poverty and Waste; War and Lombard Street; Inter- 
national Finance; Our Money and the State; The Business of Finance; 
War-Time Financial Problems; The Case for Capitalism; Bankers and 
Credit; Hints about Investnumfs; and Money. 

Young, Owen D., was born in New York state in 1874. He began 
the practice of law in Boston in 1896. and moved to New York in 1913 
as counsel for the General Electric Company. Since 1922 has been chair- 
man of the board. In addition, is clmirman of the board of The Radio 
Corporation of America, and Director of the International General Elec- 
tric Company. In 1922 he was a member of the President’s Industrial Con- 
ference. Mr. Young has taken a prominent part in the various reparation 
conferences and was Chairman of the Conference which resulted in the 
“Young Plan” for reparations. He is universally considered one of the 
most outstanding business leaders in the United States. 
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